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TARBELL'S  TEACHERS'  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSONS 

FOR  1913 

• 

INTRODUCTION 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

The  Value  of  Old  Testament  Study.  In  the  days  told  about  in  the  Gospels 
the  most  common  name  for  a  school  was  Beth  Hassepher,  The  House  of  the 
Book:  practically  the  entire  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  writings  which 
form  our  Old  Testament  Our  Sunday-schools  this  year  are  to  be  Beth  Has- 
sephers,  for  we  turn  back  in  the  Bible  to  the  beginning  of  beginnings.  What 
value  has  for  us  this  Old  Testament  study? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Old  Testament  is  the  background  of  the  New.  As 
Augustine  long  ago  expressed  it :  The  New  Testament  is  latent  in  the  Old ;  the 
Old  Testament  is  patent  in  the  New.  "Did  you  never  read  ?"  asks  Jesus  in  one 
of  our  lessons  in  the  year's  course  just  completed,  enforcing  his  teaching  in 
regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  by  a  reference  to  an  Old  Testament  epi- 
sode. Said  his  friend  George  H.  C.  Macgregor  to  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  as  they 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Northfield  one  summer  morning:  "Morgan,  I 
have  been  wondering,  if  we  were  to  take  our  New  Testament  and  tear  out  every 
chapter  that  has  in  it  a  quotation  from  or  a  reference  to,  the  Old  Testament, 
how  many  chapters  we  should  have  left."  The  suggestion  Dr.  Morgan  did  not 
forget,  and  later  he  took  his  New  Testament  and  blue-penciled  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment quotations  and  allusions.  The  result  was  that  he  did  not  have  twenty 
chapters  left.  The  Old  Testament  is  interwoven  in  the  New.  To  rightly  under- 
stand the  New  Testament  we  must  know  the  Old. 

Most  important  of  reasons  for  studying  the  Old  Testament  is  the  example  of 
Jesus.  Its  fundamental  doctrines  he  took  for  granted  in  his  teaching,  its  his- 
tory he  accepted  as  a  preparation  for  his  commg,  its  laws  and  ideals  he  ex- 
pressly set  himself  to  fulfil,  enlarge;  its  precepts  nourished  his  soul;  its  words 
rose  naturally  to  his  lips.    It  was  his  only  Bible. 

All  the  world  is  agreed  that  young  and  old  know  all  too  little  about  the  grand 
stories  of  the  Bible.  Into  the  best  English  literature,  and  even  into  current  news- 
papers and  magazines,  the  Bible  is  woven.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  writing  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  says  that  wholly  apart  from  its  religious  or  from  its  ethical 
value,  the  Bible  is  the  one  book  of  which  no  intelligent  person,  who  wishes  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  world  of  thought,  and  to  share  the  ideas  of  the  great 
minds  of  the  Christian  era,  can  afford  to  be  ignorant.  All  modem  literature  and 
all  modem  art  are  permeated  with  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  great  work  in  the 
language  that  can  be  fully  understood  and  enjoyed  without  this  knowledge,  so 
full  is  it  of  allusions  and  illustrations  from  the  Bible.  A  boy  or  girl  at  college, 
in  the  presence  of  the  works  set  forth  for  either  to  master,  without  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  is  an  ignoramus,  and  is  disadvantaged  accordingly.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Shakespeare  there  are  quotations  from  fifty- four  Books  of  the  Bible, 
thirty-one  from  Genesis  alone ;  in  Tennyson  there  arc  two  hundred  ?md  one  qUQ^ 
t9tioU8  or  allusions  from  the  Old  Testament. 
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The  Old  Testament  has  great  value  today  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  which  is  in  righteousness.  While  much  of  the  Old  Testament  legis- 
lation was  of  temporary,  much  also  is  of  permanent,  religious  value.  With  this 
conviction  every  teacher  must  start  this  year,  appreciating  the  Old  Testament's 
greatness  and  power,  feeling  its  inspiration,  believing  in  it  as  a  message  from 
God. 

The  Course  for  1913.  Our  year's  course  covers  the  Creation,  the  Flood,  the 
Lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  Bondage  in  Egypt,  the  Exodus  and  Wilderness 
Wanderings,  and  the  Conquest  of  Canaan. 

We  begin  at  the  very  cradle  of  the  world's  infancy  and  learn  the  inspired 
writer's  conception  of  the  beginning  of  things ;  see  the  beginning  of  sin  and  the 
results  of  sin;  learn  how  Abraham  lived  as  the  friend  of  God,  how  Isaac  led 
his  uneventful  life,  how  Jacob  the  trickster  became  the  Prince  of  God,  and  how 
Joseph  lived  nobly  in  Egypt ;  we  follow  the  career  of  Moses  as  he  worked  for 
and  with  God;  and  with  Joshua,  the  strong  and  courageous-hearted,  we  enter 
the  long-promised  land. 

It  is  not  only  "in  the  beginning,  God,"  but  throughout  the  whole  history  God 
is  transcendent.  We  see  his  power  manifested  in  creation,  his  will  gradually 
revealed  in  his  dealings  with  the  men  of  the  early  Hebrew  world,  and  his 
love  made  known  in  that  despite  their  repeated  sinning  he  would  not  lef  his 
Chosen  People  go.  The  Nature  and  Being  of  God,  his  relation  to  us,  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  creation  and  providence,  of  sin  and  righteousness — ^these  are 
our  great  themes. 

For  the  Various  Grades.  As  Lettice  Bell  says  in  "The  Lost  Garden,"  each  of 
the  stories  have  "different  aged  meanings":  if  you  are  five,  there  is  a  five-year-old 
lesson;  if  ten,  there  is  a  ten-year-old  lesson;  and  so  on.  And  true  it  is  that 
every  lesson  has  a  story  to  which  little  folks  will  listen  spellbound  and  a  truth 
simple  enough  for  them,  and  it  also  has  a  problem  of  impelling  interest  for  the 
wisest  seer  and  furnishes  scope  enough  for  the  exercise  of  his  deepest  thought 

A  Teacher's  First  Duty  This  Year.  There  comes  to  many  men  and  women 
after  their  school  days  are  over  a  mental  inertness  which  makes  the  continuous 
study  of  any  subject  seem  a  burden.  Such  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  if  in  earnest 
in  his  work,  will  resolutely  rout  the  first  approach  of  this  insidious  foe  to  suc- 
cess.   As  interest  in  his  work  grows,  so  will  love  for  study  grow. 

This  book  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  teacher's  own  effort ;  it  will  not  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  his  own  study.  He  cannot  take  it  up  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore going  to  class,  cram  his  mind  with  facts  and  illustrations,  and  then  teach 
successfully.  It  will,  however,  save  him  from  all  aimless  study,  will  furnish  him  all 
the  needful  information  bearing  upon  each  lesson,  will  develop  and  illustrate  his 
lesson  topic,  and  will  give  him  confidence  and  joy  in  teaching. 

First  of  all,  take  a  forward  glance  over  the  course  for  the  year  and  fix  in 
mind  what  is  to  be  accomplished.  Next  read  what  is  said  about  the  Hexateuch, 
pages  18-21  of  this  book.  Then  read  the  book  of  Genesis  through.  You  can  read 
it  aloud  in  three  and  a  half  hours.  Study  what  is  said  here  about  the  book  on 
pages  22-24.  Re-read  carefully  the  story  of  creation  and  of  the  life  in  Eden, 
chapters  I-III.  The  week  before  Lesson  VII,  read  thoughtfully  all  that  is  re- 
corded in  Genesis  about  Abraham;  read  till  you  can  think  through  his  entire  life 
without  the  aid  of  the  Bible.  Before  Lesson  XII,  do  the  same  with  the  life  of 
Isaac;  before  Lesson  I  of  the  Second  Quarter,  with  the  life  of  Jacob;  and  before 
Lesson  IV  of  the  Second  Quarter,  with  the  life  of  Joseph.  Grasp  the  life  of 
Moses  as  a  whole  and  the  book  of  Exodus,  studying  pages  24-25  of  "The  Guide," 
before  you  begin  the  Third  Quarter.  Read  Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuter- 
onomy, pages  26-31,  before  you  take  up  Lesson  I  of  the  Fourth  Quarter.  Before 
beginning  Lesson  VIII  of  that  Quarter,  recall  all  that  has  been  said  about  Joshua 
in  the  lessons,  and  read  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  Joshua,  and  the  account  of 
the  book  on  pages  31-32. 

For  Primary  Teachers.  The  little  child  needs  to  see  life  in  action,  and  all 
these  lessons  (save  four)  are  of  life  in  action.  The  stories  of  the  childhood  of 
me  race  and  of  the  early  Hebrews  are  fascinating  narratives  for  little  folks. 
They  have,  moreover,  not  only  the  power  to  please  but  also  the  power  to  evoke 
the  right  feeling  and  to  lead  to  the  right  action.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
drawing  the  moral  of  every  story,  for  oftentimes  just  the  vivid  telling  will  teach 
the  truth  you  wish  to  impress. 
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Tell  the  stories  just  as  they  are  told  in  the  Bible.  Miracles  have  for  your 
pupils  no  difficulty;  miracles  are  to  them  no  miracles.  A  little  girl  had  been 
shown  a  picture  of  "The  Great  Physician"  with  hand  outstretched  toward  a 
sick  boy  who  lay  in  his  mother's  arms  by  the  roadside.  She  had  been  told  that 
Jesus  would  make  the  boy  well.  When  next  she  saw  the  picture  she  burst  into 
tears.  "Jesus  hasn't  made  the  little  boy  better  at  all!"  she  sobbed.  Had  she 
seen  the  boy  in  the  picture  get  up  and  walk  it  would  have  been  to  her  no  miracle, 
only  just  what  she  expected.  .,      ,       ^   ^   j.  ^  , 

One  truth  you  should  make  clear  to  your  pupils,  that  God  did  not  speak  t 
Abraham  and  the  others  in  an  audible  voice,  as  they  speak  to  one  another.    When 
the  Bible  says  that  God  spoke  to  Abraham  it  means  that  he  made  known  his 
will  to  Abraham,  that  Abraham  was  made  by  God  very  sure  what  God  wanted 

Under  the  heading  "Suggestions  to  Teachers  of  Little  Folks"  you  will  find  help 
upon  how  to  begin  the  lesson,  how  to  tell  the  story,  what  truth  to  emphasize,  and 
how  to  illustrate  it.  Make  use  of  the  penny  picture  suggested  each  time,  and 
draw  on  your  blackboard  the. little  outline  sketch  (found  in  the  Review  Lessons, 
pages  I40,  252,  363,  and  470)  which  will  win  your  pupils'  eager  attention.  Even 
if  you  "have  never  drawn  a  line,"  you  will  find  that  you  can  copy  these  simple 
sketches  so  that  your  pupils  will  appreciate  them,  for  little  children  are  chari- 
table critics  and  their  keen  imaginations  will  supply  whatever  your  drawing  may 
lack.  A  little  friend  of  mine  has  a  very  life-like  set  of  animals,  hand-carved  in 
Switzerland,  but  when  he  has  his  animal  plays  he  much  prefers  to  set  up  a  block 
of  wood  which  he  calls  an  elephant,  a  smaller  block  that  is  a  cow,  etc.  Chil- 
dren prefer  to  have  a  chance  to  use  their  imaginations.  Don't  make  your  draw- 
ings too  perfect! 

For  Junior  Teachers.  These  lessons  are  really  a  series  of  biographies  deal- 
ing with  the  lives  of  seven  great  persons — Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Moses,  Joshua.  Teachers  of  Junior  Pupils  can  make  these  heroes  as  real  and 
interesting  to  them  as  any  hero  whom  they  delight  to  honor,  for  the  whole 
history  has  its  elements  of  wonder  and  mystery,  of  the  long-expected  and  the  un- 
expected, of  perils  and  deliverances,  of  combats  and  conquests. 

The  Chinese  word  for  "ideal"  means  literally  "the  thing  you  have  your  eye 
on."  These  grand  Biblical  heroes  may  become  the  ideal  heroes  of  your  pupils. 
In  every  Junior's  heart  there  is  the  secret  desire  of  becoming  like  the  one  he  ad- 
mires. No  one  worships  a  hero  who  has  not  in  himself  some  sense  of  the 
heroic.  The  boy  who  devours  Treasure  Island  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
putting  himself  in  the  situation  and  paying  homage  to  his  own  powers  as  an  ad- 
venturer. Alexander  the  Great  carrying  about  with  him  wherever  he  goes  a 
copy  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  admiring  Achilles  as  the  highest  type  of  a  hero,  is 
seeking  to  make  his  own  the  qualities  he  so  admires. 

It  is  a  critical  moment  that,  the  moment  when  you  face  your  pupils  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  lesson  period.  The  first  few  minutes  wrongly  used  may  spell 
failure  for  your  whole  after-teaching.  Your  pupils'  minds  are  far  away:  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  instantly  upon  the  lesson  text. 
On  this  account,  nothing  more  often  proves  profitable  than  a  story  which  will 
turn  their  thoughts  where  you  wish  to  lead  them.  The  story  must  be  the  first 
step  in  the  lesson,  that  is,  it  must  actually  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  lesson. 
However  good  in  itself  and  interesting  to  your  pupils,  a  story  which  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  lesson  is  the  worst  of  all  beginnings,  for  not  only  has  it  wasted 
your  time  but  it  has  led  your  pupils'  thoughts  off  on  by-paths  where  they  will 
linger  rather  than  follow  you  upon  the  main  road.  Under  "Suggestions  for 
Beginning  the  Lesson"  there  is  given  each  week  a  fitting  story  or  thought-pro- 
voking questions  "For  Younger  Pupils"  which  leads  naturally  to  the  lesson  and 
is  intended  for  your  use. 

Another  very  important  part  of  "The  Guide"  for  you  is  "The  Geographical 
Background."  Make  sure  that  the  Biblical  events  are  real  to  your  pupils  because 
they  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  where  the  events  happened,  together  with  in- 
teresting information  about  the  early  Bible  lands.  On  p.  72  is  a  simple  out- 
line map  of  the  Old  Testament  world  attached  to  the  Mediterranean  world. 
Copy  this  on  your  board  that  your  pupils  may  see  that  the  Old  Testament  world 
was  not  somewhere  up  in  space  but  on  the  very  earth  on  which  they  dwell. 
Bring  a  school  geography  to  class  and  let  your  pupils  correlate  the  Biblicall 
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places  with  their  school  knowledge.     Supply  them  with  outline  maps  and  let 
them  locate  upon  these  the  new  places  reached  each  week. 

For  your  own  understanding  of  the  lesson  there  are  the  "Words  and  Phrases 
Explained,"  "Suggestive  Thoughts  from  Helpful  Writers,"  "Light  from  Arch- 
aeology or  from  Oriental  Life,"  and  the  "Historical  Background."  Make  all  this 
information  your  own.  Of  course  you  will  not  bring  up  in  class  difficult  ques- 
tions of  interpretation,  but  you  must  be  prepared  to  meet  such  questions  from 
your  bright  pupils,  and  you  must  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  the  essential  mean- 
ings are  rightly  understood  by  your  dull  pupils.  Strange  are  often  the  thoughts 
which  famihar  phrases  convey  to  some  pupils*  minds.  One  teacher  was  aroused 
to  the  danger  of  taking  understanding  for  granted  by  asking  what  "a  land 
flowing  witn  miiK  ana  i.^iic>  *v**d  uiwc.  na^  ^upil  solemnly  remarked  that  "Ik» 
must  have  been  awful  sticky." 

There  are  numerous  principles  enshrined  in  each  of  the  lessons.  The  impor- 
tant question  for  you  each  week  is  What  shall  be  my  aim  in  teaching  this  les- 
son, what  one  truth  shall  I  make  the  central  point  of  my  teaching?  After  se- 
lecting from  the  "Topics  and  Illustrations"  in  "The  Guide"  the  topic  which  is 
the  profitable  one  for  your  pupils,  plan  your  teaching  so  that  all  your  questions 
and  illustrations  shall  focus  upon  this  one  point. 

You  will  find  in  "The  Guide"  pertinent  illustrations  for  enforcing  your  topic. 
Do  not  tell  a  story  given  under  another  topic,  however  interesting  to  your  class, 
but  confine  yourself  to  your  one  subject.  Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of 
giving  illustrations  for  verse  after  verse  in  the  text,  or  even  of  using  illustra- 
tions as  a  critic  claims  one  of  our  well-known  preachers  does — "not  introducing 
them  into  the  Bible  text  or  into  a  Bible  situation,  but  introducing  the  text  and 
the  situation  into  the  society  of  the  anecdotes!"  No  story  should  be  told  for 
the  sake  of  the  story — ^its  purpose  should  be  to  illumine  and  enforce  the  topic 
you  are  teaching. 

In  every  lesson  treatment  there  is  an  illustration  from  missionary  life,  if  not  a 
missionary  topic.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  pupils  only  need  to  know 
about  missions  in  order  to  grow  up  with  the  missionary  spirit.  Make  use  of 
these  illustrations,  for  they  serve  the  double  purpose  of  awakening  missionary 
zeal  and  of  illuminating  your  lesson  truth. 

For  Intermediate  Teachers.  These  lessons  may  be  for  your  pupils  very  dull 
and  useless  or  very  interesting  and  helpful,  just  as  you  present  them.  Young 
boys  and  girls  are  interested  in  live  topics ;  and  they  "have  always  known  about 
Abraham  and  Joseph  and  Moses,"  however  vague  may  be  their  present  knowl- 
edge. But  you  can  easily  make  their  interest  in  these  great  men  take  on  new 
life  and  bear  new  fruit  in  their  own  lives. 

Have  you  ever  observed  how  often  in  Phillips  Brooks'  sermons  a  paragraph 
begins  with  this  formula,  "Here  is  a  man"  in  such  and  such  conditions,  laboring 
under  such  and  such  difficulties  or  temptations  or  fears,  and  then  how  the 
text  under  consideration  is  applied  to  his  concrete  case?  By  this  means  Phillips 
Brooks  is  making  the  truth  real.  Our  entire  course  consists  of  just  such  real, 
concrete  cases  as  he  felt  were  needed.  Here  is  a  man  going  on  a  long  journey 
to  a  new  countrjr  at  the  command  of  God;  here  is  a  man  who  believes  himself 
called  upon  to  give  up  what  he  cares  for  most  of  all  in  the  world;  here  is  a 
young  man  leaving  home  under  unhappy  conditions;  here  is  a  boy  going  to  a 
strange  land  to  meet  strange  adventures. 

A  series  of  Biographical  Studies  are  these,  portraitures  of  the  lives  of  seven 
great  men.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  lessons  upon  the  Commandments  and 
two  Temperance  Lessons,  there  is  no  lesson  which  oflFers  abstract  teaching  of 
principles — each  in  concrete  form  teaches  some  distinct  lesson. 

As  interesting  as  the  accounts  of  great  men  whom  your  pupils  read  about  in 
their  school  histories  or  hear  about  in  current  history,  can  you  make  these 
biographies,  only  you  must  teach  the  lessons  as  biographies,  not  as  isolated  hap- 
penings that  have  no  connection  one  with  another.  You  may  not  touch  only 
upon  the  mountains  peaks  of  the  history,  which  have  been  selected  for  our 
forty-eight  lessons ;  you  must  traverse  also  the  connecting  valleys.  Under  "The 
Historical  Background"  given  with  each  lesson  in  "The  Guide"  are  review  ques- 
tions which  recall  earlier  events  similar  to  those  in  the  lesson,  or  facts  or  prin- 
ciples earlier  taught  that  have  a  special  bearing  upon  the  lesson  under  consid- 
eration.   Ask  your  pupils  these  questions  and  thus  constantly  recall  their  knowl- 
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edge  already  gained.  Here  is  recorded  all  the  intervening  history,  and  here  is 
traced  the  general  trend  of  affairs.  Make  use  of  this,  and  of  the  "Geographical 
Background"  as  well,  that  these  biographies  may  be  most  vivid  and  real  to  your 
pupils. 

By  far  too  many  pupils  the  Bible  is  thought  of  as  a  Book  entirely  apart  from 
life,  its  events  amazing  and  dealing  with  eternal  truths,  but  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  present  life.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  a  friend  who  is  a  teacher  of 
geography  in  a  large  secondary  school.  All  her  pupils  come  from  cultivated 
families  and  many  of  them  from  church-going  families:  One  day  she  asked 
her  class  of  over  fifty  members  if  they  could  recall  any  well-known  historical 
incident  connected  with  Egypt.  Getting  no  reply,  she  hinted  at  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  attempted  to  recall  to  them  the  story  of  Joseph,  but 
not  one  of  them  could  give  her  any  account  of  it;  and  one  of  them,  franker 
than  the  rest,  came  to  her  afterwards  puzzled  to  know  what  the  Bible  had  to  do 
with  geography. 

To  that  young  girl  the  events  of  the  Bible  had  never  been  made  real.  The 
Egjrpt  of  Joseph's  story  had  no  connection  in  her  thought  with  the  Egypt  of 
her  school  geography.  See  the  suggestion  just  given  to  Junior  Teachers  in  re- 
gard to  making  the  geographical  background  real. 

Make  your  own  the  information  given  in  "The  Guide,"  using  in  class  the  light 
thrown  on  these  far-distant  times  by  recent  excavations  and  by  the  manner  of 
thought  and  of  living  in  the  East.  It  was  a  High  School  youth,  a  voracious 
reader  of  history,  who  thought  that  when  soldiers  "slept  upon  their  arms"  they 
slept  while  standing  up  and  leaning  on  their  muskets.  How  must  such  an  Inter- 
mediate youth,  unaided,  interpret  the  writings  of  the  Pentateuch! 

Among  the  topics  given  with  each  lesson  there  is  one  for  your  pupils,  with 
all  the  apt  illustrations  you  need  for  enforcing  it.  Read  the  suggestion  given 
to  Junior  Teachers  upon  this  subject.  When  you  have  made  the  connection  be- 
tween the  lesson  and  the  topic,  like  the  operator  at  the  telephone  exchange,  you 
must  not  allow  any  other  message  to  interrupt  its  delivery.  In  making  your  out- 
line for  the  lesson  each  week,  discard  everything  that  will  prevent  your  attain- 
ing the  object  in  hand,  the  teaching  of  your  topic.  Your  teaching,  like  a  pic- 
ture, must  have  background  and  foreground;  there  will  be  many  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  background  which  you  would  like  to  have  developed  more  clearly, 
but  to  do  this  would  spoil  your  foreground. 

For  Senior  Teachers.  The  London  Times  solemnly  affirmed  one  morning 
that  if  the  Government  of  the  day  came  to  grief,  it  would  "fall,  like  the  walls 
of  Jericho,  before  the  noise  of  empty  pitchers."  Lord  John  Russell  on  one  oc- 
casion alluded  to  "Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  being  overwhelmed  in  the  Jordan." 
The  late  Lord  Bramwell,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  referred  to  Jacob 
as  marrying  two  sisters,  Leah  and  Rebekah,  and  when  cries  of  "Rachel"  reached 
his  ears  he  replied,  "Very  well,  Rachel  and  Rebekah."  It  is  easy  to  parallel  such 
mistakes  in  our  own  land. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year  talk  over  the  course  with  your  class.  Turn 
to  one  of  the  Review  Lessons  in  this  book  and  ask  a  few  of  the  questions  there 
given  in  the  various  sections  for  older  pupils — chose  the  questions  at  random — 
and  convince  your  pupils  of  their  ignorance  of  important  and  interesting  in- 
formation. Arouse  their  enthusiasm  over  the  golden  opportunity  afforded  this  year 
of  learning  thoroughly  and  accurately,  not  isolated  events  in  patriarchal  history, 
but  the  entire  history  covered  by  the  Hexateuch,  and  of  grasping  these  first  five 
books  as  a  whole.  Take  as  your  lesson  each  week  the  entire  lesson,  oftentimes 
of  many  chapters.  However  well  Senior  pupils  already  know  this  history,  they 
will  find  that  their  knowledge  is  but  the  ABC  of  what  there  is  to  know.  Never 
before  was  so  much  information  available  about  these  early  books ;  they  have  all 
the  fascination  of  a  new  subject.  Get  your  pupils  to  give  their  minds  to  it,  all 
their  minds,  and  your  class  discussions  will  be  most  animated  and  under  your 
wise  direction,  productive  of  the  best  results. 

Study  thoughtfully  the  two  sections  "Words  and  Phrases  Explained"  and 
"Illustrations  from  Helpful  Writers."  Here  you  will  find  difficult  questions 
answered,  and  the  meaning  of  the  text  explained.  Through  the  thoughts  of  the 
great  writers  quoted  you  can  look  at  the  lesson  from  various  angles;  you  will 
obtain  not  only  a  direct,  surface  view,  but  a  view  behind  and  all  around  it,  as 
it  were,  and  like  a  stereograph  it  will  gain  wonderfully  in  depth  and  clearness, 
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Archaeology  is  constantly  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past  and  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  Bible.  How  old  is  man?  We  cannot 
say,  but  Doctor  Peters,  at  Nippur,  has  discovered  a  civilization  which  goes  back 
to  six  thousand  b.  c,  and  DeMorgan,  at  Susa,  has  found  a  bronze  age  which  is 
at  least  ten  thousand  years  old.  It  used  to  be  declared  that  Abraham  could  not 
write,  but  now  we  have  letters,  clay  tablets,  from  his  age  written  in  cuneiform 
characters,  and  Ur  of  Chaldea  whence  he  came  has  been  unearthed.  Once  it  was 
said  that  the  walls  of  Jericho,  which  fell  after  being  compassed  about  by  Joshua's 
marching  host,  were  but  trifling  affairs:  now  these  very  walls  may  be  seen  in 
all  their  cyclopean  massiveness.  A  decade  ago  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  declared  there  never  was  such  a  people  as  the  Hittites,  of  whom  mention  is 
frequently  made  in  the  last  Quarter's  lessons.  Now  their  capital  city  at  Bog- 
hazkeui  has  been  unearthed  and  we  know  something  about  them  aside  from  the 
Biblical  narrative. 

Your  pupils  will  be  intensely  interested  in  the  section  entitled  "Light  from 
Archaeology  or  from  Oriental  Life."  The  results  of  recent  explorations,  here 
recorded,  bring  out  of  the  old  that  which  is  new  and  enforce  the  old;  the  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Egyptian  customs  gives  vividness  to  the  lessons. 

In  many  of  the  lessons  this  year  there  are  numerous  details.  Take  the  story 
of  the  Deluge,  for  instance ;  the  entire  lesson  period  might  be  spent  in  calculating 
the  extent  of  the  flood,  or  in  considering  just  what  happened  in  just  what  order, 
without  even  reaching  the  end  of  the  story.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  forest  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  the  trees.  Interesting  as  these  details  are,  do  not 
forget  that  far  more  important  is  the  story  itself  and  what  it  stands  for.  Be 
willing  to  pass  by  questions  of  secondary  importance  for  the  sake  of 
questions  of  primary  value.  "What  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
that  photograph?"  a  critic  asked  me  yesterday  at  an  amateur  photo- 
graphic exhibit.  "The  lace  at  the  throat,"  I  answered  promptly:  no  one  could 
have  given  any  other  answer,  for  the  eye  traveled  but  reluctantly  upward  from 
that  pivotal  point  to  the  face  above.  Non-essentials  must  be  subordinated  alike  in 
photographs  and  in  lessons,  if  we  would  not  miss  the  essentials. 

The  vital  teachings  of  each  lesson  are  given  under  "Topics  and  Illustra- 
tions," and  one  is  especially  adapted  for  adult  minds.  Possibly  you  have  thought 
that  illustrations  are  needed  only  by  teachers  of  young  pupils.  Make  use  of 
those  under  the  topics  chosen  and  you  will  find  that  your  young  men  or  young 
women  enjoy  and  need  them  as  well. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett  is  a  great  preacher.  If  you  have  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing him  preach,  or  of  reading  his  sermons,  you  have  been  struck  by  the  use  he 
makes  of  repetition ;  this  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  impression  he  never 
fails  to  make  upon  his  hearers.  He  has  one  great  theme,  and  to  that  everything 
contributes.  Though  he  hammers  away  upon  that  one  theme,  you  never  grow 
weary,  for  his  repetitions  are  of  thought  only,  never  of  words,  and  always  by  the 
use  of  new  and  striking  ways  of  putting  things  he  throws  added  light  upon  the 
one  thought.  What  an  art  is  this  for  all  Sunday-school  teachers!  There  is 
for  you  but  one  theme  in  every  lesson:  aim  at  Dr.  Jowett's  skill  in  handling  it. 

For  Bible  Class  Teachers.  The  Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  largest  Sunday- 
school  in  the  United  States  (Brazil,  Indiana),  was  organized  in  January,  1911, 
with  twenty  members,  most  of  them  professional  men,  who  asked  their  pastor  to 
tell  them  what  the  Bible  teaches.  They  freely  confessed  that  they  knew  very  little 
about  the  Scripture  and  its  teaching,  and  would  gladly  join  any  movement  which 
would  help  them  to  know  "what  the  Bible  teaches  in  the  light  of  modern  scholar- 
ship, scientific,  philosophical,  and  of  archaeological  research."  In  nine  Sundays 
the  class  had  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  enrolled,  and  when  last  heard  from 
its  membership  was  over  twelve  hundred. 

Here  is  their  plan  as  outlined  by  the  pastor:  To  study  the  Bible  by  books, 
divisions,  epochs,  movements,  men,  and  incidents ;  to  seek  the  philosophical  con- 
tent of  the  Book  as  revealed  by  the  light  of  modern  scholarship  in  every  possible 
line  of  investigation.  This  is  your  aim  this  year.  "The  Distinctive  Messages  of 
Genesis"  was  the  first  theme,  presented  in  three  divisions :  the  Creation  Period, 
the  Antediluvian  World,  the  Abrahamic  World — our  First  Quarter's  lessons. 
Succeeding  themes  paralleled  the  rest  of  our  year's  course 
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The  topical  method  is  used  in  teaching,  the  pastor  writes.  Following  each 
talk  time  is  taken  for  those  who  have  questions  to  ask:  the  men  seize  the  op- 
portunity with  avidity.  They  ask  questions  freely  and  arouse  such  interest  that 
they  often  go  beyono  the  hour,  and  carry  the  subject  into  the  street  and  to  their 
homes  to  talk  it  over.  The  topical  method  should  be  yours  this  year  as  always. 
Each  week  in  "The  Guide,"  under  "Subjects  for  Bible  Class  Discussion,"  two  or 
three  topics  are  suggested  which  the  Bible  text  naturally  suggests,  topics  of  pres- 
ent-day interest.  Whenever  possible  references  are  given  to  recent  periodicals, 
for  these  are  availaolc  for  every  teacher,  whereas  books  to  which  references 
might  be  given,  could  be  found  only  in  theological  libraries. 

Carlyle  calls  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  "common  men  capitalized."  As 
such  they  should  be  presented  to  adult  minds.  Dr.  Grenfell,  writing  in  "A 
Man's  Helpers,"  says :  "The  Bible  is  a  living,  ever  up-to-date  guide  book,  a  store- 
house of  all  necessaiy  wisdom.  It  is  written  in  the  history  of  men's  lives  who 
fought  exactly  the  batrles  I  have  to  fight,  who  faced  the  same  difficulties,  temp- 
tations and  doubts  that  I  have  to  face,  who  tried  to  overcome,  but  were  often 
themselves  vanquished,  exactly  as  I  am  conscious  of  being  tried  and  of  having 
failed.  But  it  is  the  one  storehouse  of  practical  truths  that  I  want,  for  I 
see  that  the  men  God  loved  were  only  the  protot3pes  of  myself,  weak  men  like 
Moses  made  strong,  f ranting  men  like  Elijah  made  courageous,  fallen  men  like 
David  raised  up." 

Study  this  history  deeply  and  wisely,  and  interpret  its  teachings  for  the 
thought  and  need  of  :oday.  Show  its  practical  bearing  on  life  in  the  present. 
Never  was  there  a  people  in  whose  history  God's  working  has  been  made  so 
manifest,  but  the  living  God  is  at  work  today  in  national  and  individual  history. 

The  Pupils*  Preparation  of  the  Lesson.  Whatever  grade  you  are  teaching, 
do  not  underestimate  your  pupils.  The  mother  in  the  home  often  remarks,  "Lit- 
tle cats  have  big  ears."  She  knows  from  experience  that  small  children  hear 
and  understand  more  than  she  wishes  them  to  understand  at  times.  Sunday- 
school  teachers  are  rather  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  small  cats  have  ears  at 
all.  Miss  Yonge,  a  careful  observer  of  children,  says  that  five  years  old  is  in 
many  cases  the  age  of  great  thought :  the  intelligence  is  free  from  the  misappre- 
hension and  misty  concepts  of  infancy;  and  there  has  not  set  in  that  burst  of 
animal  growth  and  spirits  that  often  seems  to  swamp  the  deeper  nature  through- 
out childhood. 

In  every  grade  some  homework  should  be  expected.  If  your  pupils  do  not 
give  time  and  thought  to  the  lesson  between  Sundays,  the  trouble  is  probably, 
not  that  they  lack  the  time  or  the  ability  or  the  willingness,  but  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  "study  the  lesson."  The  possibility  of  knowing  something  about 
the  Bible  seems  remote  to  many  young  people,  the  knowledge  required  seems 
vast,  the  way  of  attaining  it  indefinite,  the  point  of  contact  invisible.  Never 
urge  your  pupils  to  "study  the  lesson."  Give  them  certain  definite  work  to  do 
upon  the  lesson.  Definite  directions  they  will  follow— aimless  generalities  make 
no  impression  upon  them. 

The  home  work  for  pupils  is  given  in  "The  Guide"  under  "Work  to  be  As- 
signed for  the  Nex*;  Lesson."  Some  of  the  questions  require  the  use  of  the 
Bible.  The  references  are  given  for  your  convenience ;  do  not  give  them  to  your 
pupils  if  they  are  capable  of  finding  them  without. 

A  part  of  the  questions  will  make  your  pupils  think,  and  will  lead  to  class  dis- 
cussion. Children  in  the  New  York  public  schools  were  asked  one  day  what 
is  the  difference  between  an  educated  man  and  an  intelligent  man.  One  little 
Polish  girl  replied:  "An  educated  man  gets  his  thinks  from  some  one  else;  an 
intelligent  man  works  his  own  thinks."  Make  your  pupils  intelligent  in  this 
sense. 

Do  not  fail  this  year  to  have  your  pupils  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  books  of 
the  Hexateuch.  You  can  dictate  the  information  given  on  pages  18-32  of  "The 
Guide,"  covering  the  work  during  the  year ;  or  you  can  have  it  hectographed  for 
your  pupils,  a  portion  at  a  time;  or  you  can  tell  your  pupils,  if  young,  the  por- 
tions which  they  should  know.  Senior  pupils  should  write  their  own  outlines  of 
the  books. 

The  last  department  in  "The  Guide"  is  entitled  "Memory  and  Note-Book 
Work."     Suitable  stanzas  or  sentences  for  Primary  pupils  to  memorize  are 
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given  tinder  "Suggestions  to  Teachers  of  Little  Folks."  Under  "Sentence  Ser- 
mons" there  is  one  each  week  for  other  pupils.  These  terse  sentences  give  the 
teaching  of  the  lesson  in  a  striking  way,  easily  remembered. 

Every  pupil  should  keep  a  note-book  of  some  sort.  The  easiest  to  keep  is 
one  which  has  a  page  for  each  lesson,  the  title  written  at  the  top,  below  it  the 
chapter  and  verse  references,  and  below  that  the  sentence  sermon  memorized  for 
that  lesson.    Decorated  initials  can  be  used  and  the  book  made  most  attractive. 

Still  more  helpful  are  the  books  in  which  the  pupils  write  the  lesson  stories 
in  their  own  words,  or  write  complete  biographies  of  our  seven  great  characters ; 
see  the  suggestion  given  each  week  in  "The  Guide."  Have  pasted  on  the  first 
page  of  each  book  an  outline  map  of  the  Old  Testament  World,  or,  better  still, 
one  that  the  pupil  himself  has  drawn.  In  the  Biographies  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob  and  Joshua  there  should  be  also  a  map  of  Palestine ;  in  the  Biography  of 
Joseph  one  of  Egypt;  in  the  Biography  of  Moses,  one  of  Egypt  and  one  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

To  impart  knowledge  is  not  the  teacher's  task  so  much  as  to  guide  the  pupil 
in  acquiring  knowledge. 

THE  BOOKS  IN  THE  COURSE-THE  HEXATEUCH 

A  Division  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Bible  is  the  chosen  literature  of 
the  chosen  writers  of  the  chosen  nation.  It  is  the  great  religious  classic  of  the 
world.    It  is  the  inspired  record  of  God's  dealings  with  man. 

The  Old  Testament  is  a  collection  of  thirty-nine  books.  In  2  Cor.  3.14,  Paul 
refers  to  the  Jewish  scriptures  as  "the  old  covenant,"  Revised  Version,  or  "the 
old  testament,"  Authorized  Version.  Our  word  Covenant  comes  from  the 
Greek  translation  and  our  word  testament  from  the  Latin  translation.  This 
reference  of  Paul's  gave  rise  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century  a.  d.  to  our 
terms  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  Jewish  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  are:  (i)  the  Law,  (2)  the  Proph- 
ets, and  (3)  the  Writings.  Our  divisions  are  (i)  History,  (2)  Poetry,  (3)  the 
Greater  Prophets,  and  (4)  the  Lesser  Prophets. 

The  first  five  Historical  Books  are  known  as  the  Pentateuch,  from  the  Greek 
meaning  "The  Fivefold  Volume."  The  first  six  books  are  known  as  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  from  the  Greek  meaning  "The  Sixfold  Volume."  The  Pentateuch  was 
originally  written  upon  a  single  roll,  and  it  is  to  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  the  Jews  give  their  title  of  Law.  As  law,  Deuteronomy  is  a  fitting 
conclusion. 

The  Jews  in  their  synagogues  celebrate  what  is  known  as  "The  Rejoicing  of 
the  Law,"  when  they  complete  the  annual  cycle  of  public  readings  from  the 
Pentateuch.  After  the  recital  of  the  last  section  of  Deuteronomy,  they  imme- 
diately follow  it  by  the  reading  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  As  history  we 
must  follow  Deuteronomy  with  Joshua,  for  the  latter  book  is  needed  to  make  it 
complete. 

Contents.  The  Hexateuch  is  history  written  for  the  sake  of  religious  in- 
struction. We  may  think  of  its  motto  as  Immanuel,  God  with  jis.  It  contains 
the  early  history  and  legislation  of  the  Hebrews.  The  history  covers  the  life 
of  the  Chosen  People  from  the  promise  of  the  land  made  to  the  Patriarchs  till 
the  fulfilment  of  that  promise;  the  l^slation  is  the  laws  given  for  their  guid- 
ance. 

Genesis  begins  with  God,  treats  of  origins,  of  primitive  and  of  patriarchal 
times;  it  gives  true  ideas  of  the  universe,  man,  and  God.  Exodus  tells  of  the 
making  of  the  Nation,  carrying  forward  the  history  from  the  migration  of 
Jacob's  family  into  Egypt,  through  the  bondage  of  his  descendants  and  their 
deliverance  under  Moses,  their  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law 
on  Sinai.  Leviticus  deals  with  the  legislation  which  made  of  the  Israelites  a 
"peculiar  people,"  a  "holy  nation."  Numbers  is  both  legal  and  historical;  it 
continues  the  history  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Moab  opposite  Jericho.  Deuteronomy 
consists  of  a  review  of  past  history  and  of  legal  enactments.  Joshua  brings  the 
Israelites  across  the  Jordan,  and  narrates  their  conquests  and  settlement  in 
the  Promised  Land. 
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The  Outline. 
I.    The  Ancestors  of  the  Chosen  People. 

1.  Primitive  History.    Genesis,  chapters  l-ll. 

2.  Patriarchal  History.    Genesis,  chapters  12-50. 

II.    The  Deliverance  of  the  Chosen  People. 

1.  The  Growth  of  a  Clan  into  a  People.    Exodus  1.1-7. 

2.  Their  Oppression  in  Egypt  and  Escape.    Exodus  1.8- 15.21. 

III.  The  Period  of  Probation  for  the  Chosen  People. 

1.  From  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai.    Exodus  15.22-18.27;  Numbers  33.1-15. 

2.  At  Sinai.    Exodus  19.1-40.38;  Numbers  1.1-10.28. 

3.  From  Sinai  to  Moab.    Numbers  10.29-22.1;  3316-49;  Deuteronomy  i.i- 

3.11. 

4.  In  Moab.    Numbers  22.2-27.23;  33.5o-34.49;  Deuteronomy;  Joshua  i.i- 

3.17. 

IV.  The  Instruction  of  the  Chosen  People. 

.    I.  The  Decalogue  and  Religious  and  Civil  Laws.    Exodus  20-25. 

2.  Directions  concerning  the  Ark,  the  Tabernacle  and  its  Furnishings,  the 

Priesthood  and  the  Sacrifices.    Exodus  25-31. 

3.  Further  Laws,  mainly  Ceremonial.    Leviticus  1. 1-27.34;  Numbers  i.i- 

10.10. 

4.  Supplementary  Laws.    Numbers  15;  18;  19. 

5.  Laws  concerning  Offerings  and  Vows,  the  Cities  of  Refuge,  Inheritance 

of  Daughters.    Numbers  27-30;  35-36;  Deuteronomy  4.4^~43* 

6.  Another  Code  of  Laws.    Deuteronomy  5-26. 
V.    The  Conquests  of  the  Chosen  People. 

1.  On  the  East  of  the  Jordan.    Numbers  21.21-35;  31.1-54;  Deuteronomy 

2.24-3.1 1. 

2.  On  the  West  of  the  Jordan.    Joshua  4.1-13.6. 
VI.    The  Allotment  of  Canaan  to  the  Chosen  People. 

1.  On  the  East  of  the  Jordan.    Numbers  32;  Deuteronomy  3-I2-I7;  Joshua 

1. 12-18;  12.6;  13.7-33;  22.1-34. 

2.  On  the  West  of  the  Jordan.    Joshua  14-24. 

Chronology.    To  the  time  before^  the  Patriarchs  no  dates  can  be  given.    The 
time  between  Abraham  and  Joshua  is  about  a  thousand  years. 

JIammnraU'  Exodw  Entraiioe 

ham  Moses  Joshva  ..Divlsioii 


Crq^tioa  Abn| 

Primiave  History 


Patriarchal  History 


The  Making  of  the  "Nation   Cenqncst  and  Settlement  of 


Geoesis  L  1'11.9    |  Genesis  11. 10-50.26 1  Exodus.  Leviticus.  Numbers, 

Deuteronomy 

lathe  2100  B.C.  1220  ]B.C.  1180  &C. 

Begiaainc 

Abraham  lived  in  the  age  of  Hammurabi,  the  great  king  of  Babylonia  who  is 
called  Amraphel  in  Gen.  14.1.  Hammurabi's  life  is  variously  assigned  to  2200, 
2100  or  2000  B.  c.  See  page  89.  The  Israelites  entered  Egypt  about  1650  b.  c. 
The  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression  was  Rameses  H,  about  1292-1225  b.  c.  The 
Exodus  took  place  about  1220  b.  c,  in  the  reign  of  Menephtah  (1225-1215  b.  c). 
The  date  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan  under  Joshua's  leadership  may  have  been 
1180  b.  c. 

Authorship.  To  what  human  hands  do  we  owe  the  Hexateuch  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion we  fain  would  have  answered.  Time  was  when  it  was  generally  believed 
that  every  word  up  to  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  was  written  by  Moses, 
and  that  Joshua  finished  the  record.  In  our  Revised  Version  the  heading  of  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  First  Book  of  Moses,  the  Second  Book  of  Moses, 
and  so  on,  are  taken  from  the  Greek  translation  made  at  Alexandria,  about  the 
second  century  b.  c.  From  Joshua  to  Daniel,  and  in  Ezra,  they  are  spoken  of 
as  the  "Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses."  Books  of  Moses  they  certainly  are,  but  in 
what  sense  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Let  us  examine  the  evidence  in 
the  books  themselves. 
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Some  of  the  reasons  pointed  out  by  modern  scholars  for  holding  that  the 
Hexateuch  as  we  now  have  it  is  a  composite  work  of  later  date  than  the  times 
of  Moses  and  Joshua  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  many  passages  which  refer  to  a  much  later  time.  Among  them 
are  the  following:  Genesis  12.6;  13.7:  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land. 
Obviously  this  seems  to  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  the  Canaanite  was 
not  in  the  land,  and  we  know  from  Joshua  16.10;  Judges  1.27-33;  2  Sam.  24. 
7;  I  Kings  9.16,  that  the  Canaanite  was  in  the  land  till  the  time  of  Solomon. 

Gen.  14.14:  And  pursued  as  far  as  Dan.  The  city  was  called  Laish  until  the 
time  of  the  migration  northward  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Josh.  19.47;  Judges  18.29. 

Gen.  20:7;  Ex.  7.1  and  many  other  texts  speak  of  a  "prophet".  In  i  Samuel 
9.9  we  are  told  that  "he  that  is  now  called  a  Prophet  was  beforetime  called  a 
Seer." 

Gen.  22.14;  26.33;  35-20,  and  in  sixteen  other  places:  To,  or  unto,  this  day. 
These  are  seemingly  remarks  of  persons  living  in  a  day  far-distant  from  the 
time  of  the  events  recorded. 

Gen.  36.31 :  Before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel. 
David,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  lived  about  two  centuries  after  Moses. 

Lev.  26.35  •  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  have  rest,  even  the  rest  which 
it  had  not  in  your  sabbaths  when  ye  dwelt  upon  it.  Here  the  Israelites  were 
evidently  no  longer  dwelling  in  the  land,  but  were  in  capti\-ify. 

Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  meu  that  were  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  Numbers  12.3.  Must  we  not  see  in  this  remark  the  Judgment 
of  some  one  other  than  Moses  himself? 

In  Num.  13.29  and  elsewhere  occurs  the  word  Negeb,  the  South,  for  the  dis- 
trict south  of  Judah.  This  designation  would  be  correctly  used  by  one  living 
in  Canaan,  but  for  Moses  it  would  have  been  the  North.  Several  times  in  this 
book  of  Numbers  we  have  the  phrase,  "beyond  Jordan"  to  denote  the  land  east  of 
that  river,  implying  that  the  writer  was  living  in  Canaan.  But  Moses  never 
crossed  the  Jordan.  "While  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness," 
Numbers  15.32,  would  be  said  only  by  one  who  lived  later  than  the  time  of 
Moses.  The  taking  of  Havothjair,  mentioned  in  Num.  32.41  appears  from 
Judges  10.3,  4  to  have  taken  place  long  afterward. 

Joshua  21. 13-19:  in  this  passage  thirteen  cities  with  their  Suburbs  are  given 
to  the  children  of  Aaron  the  priest,  but  in  the  time  of  Joshua  the  descendants  of 
Aaron  included  only  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  and  their  families.  The  cities  were 
all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  were  adapted  for  the 
residence  of  the  priests  who  officiated  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  long  after  the 
settlement  of  Canaan. 

These  statements  alone  do  not  prove  that  the  Hexateuch  is  the  composite 
work  of  later  editors:  they  can  be  explained  as  additions  to  the  original  work. 
Writing  in  the  Biblical  World  Dr.  Cobern  refers  to  what  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  Blackstone's  and  Kent's  "Commentaries"  and  Storjr^s  "Equity  Juris- 
prudence." Much  new  matter  has  already  been  added  to  them,  but  they  will 
always  go  by  these  great  names.  "I  think  any  one  acquait»ted  with  the  facts," 
he  says,  "would  be  struck  with  the  application  to  the  Hebrew  law-book  of  the 
preface  of  Dr.  Bigelow  to  the  thirteenth  edition  of  Story's  great  work.  He  says : 
'In  later  editions  a  practice  had  grown  up  of  making  changes  in  the  original 
text  and  notes  in  one  way  or  another,  generally  by  bracketed  interpolations, 
[but]  in  process  of  time  the  brackets  had  sometimes  moved  into  wrong  places 
or  dropped  out  altogether,  and  the  result  was  that  the  work  of  the  author  could 
not  always  be  distinguished  from  that  of  his  editor.' " 

2.  There  are  duplicate  accounts' of  the  same  events  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  books  are  of  composite  authorship.  Among  those  in  Genesis  are  the  two 
accounts  of  the  Creation,  the  two  accounts  of  the  Flood  which  are  woven  into 
one,  the  genealogies,  and  the  promises  to  the  patriarchs.  Many  narratives  in 
Exodus  and  Numbers  seem  to  be  composite.  Accounts  in  Exodus  and  Numbers 
are  duplicated  in  Deuteronomy  with  modifications.  In  the  two  accounts  of  the 
Creation,  Gen.  1. 1-2.4  (first  clause)  and  Gen.  2.4  (last  clause) — 25  different  words 
are  used  for  the  Divine  name,  different  are  the  orders  of  events,  the  accounts 
of  the  creation  of  woman,  the  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  his 
relation  to  creation. 
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3.  From  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  of  two  different  Divine  names,  Elohim  and 
Jehovah,  diversity  of  authorship  is  inferred. 

Blohim  is  in  form  a  plural  noun,  and  construed  as  a  plural  it  sometimes  de- 
notes superhuman  beings  (i  Sam.  28.13),  sometimes  heathen  gods  (Gen.  35.2), 
and  sometimes  the  Supreme  Being  (Gen.  20.13).  Construed  as  a  "plural  of 
majesty,"  it  usually  refers  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  is  translated  in  our  ver- 
sion God. 

Jehovah  is  the  English  translation  of  the  sacred  name  whose  consonants  are 
Y  H  W  H,  "probably  pronounced  Yahweh."  For  the  later  Jews  this  name  was 
too  sacred  to  pronounce,  and  they  substituted  for  it  in  reading  the  Scriptures 
the  word  Adonai.  Wherever  the  name  Y  H  W  H  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
it  is  written  in  our  Authorized  Version  in  small  capitals,  i,ord,  or  the  Lord  god, 
but  in  our  Revised  Version,  Jehovah. 

4.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  style  of  various  portions  of  the  writ- 
ings. Father  Simon,  a  priest  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thus  commented  on 
this  fact :    "Sometimes  we  find  a  very  curt  style,  and  sometimes  a  copious  one." 

5.  There  are  quotations  from  other  books  which  indicate  that  the  writers  of 
those  books  lived  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  events  recorded  than  the  writer 
of  the  quotations.  Instances  are :  the  book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  Num.  21. 
14;  the  book  of  Jashar,  Josh.  10.13.  That  the  book  of  Jashar  contained  also  the 
lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  we  know  from  2  Sam.  1.17,  18,  hence  it 
could  not  have  been  written  nor  quoted  from  till  after  their  death. 

When  and  by  whom,  then,  was  the  Hexateuch  written?  Professor  Sayce  has 
just  summarized  the  knowledge  gleaned  from  the  Aramaic  papyri  found  in 
recent  years  on  the  small  island  of  Elephantine  on  the  Upper  Nile.  One  im- 
portant conclusion  he  draws  is  that  the  Jewish  colonists  on  that  island,  as  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c,  were  acquainted  with  the  Leviti- 
cal  law.  Almost  the  very  words  of  Ex.  12.18  are  reproduced  in  one  of  the  docu- 
ments. This  invalidates  the  claim  of  those  who  are  sure  Leviticus  was  not 
written  till  after  the  Exile.  For  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the 
time  of  Josiah,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  date  of  Deuteronomy,  see  p.  30.  -  As 
to  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Joshua  nothing  is  really  known.  Jewish  writers 
and  the  early  Christian  Fathers  ascribe  it  to  Joshua,  but  the  book  itself  does 
not  claim  that  he  was  the  author,  and  it  has  historical  allusions  (15.13,  63;^ 
19:47,  etc.),  which  point  to  a  time  later  than  his  death. 

Moses  may  have  incorporated  into  his  writing  ancient  documents ;  he  may  have 
been  assisted  by  his  officers,  seventy  elders,  Joshua;  writers  later  than  Moses 
may  have  added  to  the  documents  left  by  Moses.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  in 
his  recent  researches  in  Sinai  discovered  eight  tablets  dating  from  1500  b.  c, 
three  centuries  earlier  than  the  Exodus,  whose  inscriptions,  in  a  form  of  writing 
of  Syrian  origin,  are  apparently  the  work  of  common  miners  who  could  not 
command  the  skill  of  an  Egyptian  sculptor.  If  common  Syrian  laborers  pos- 
sessed a  script,  shall  we  not  credit  the  Israelites  with  a  knowledge  of  writing? 
From  this  discovery  Professor  Petrie  argues  that  the  written  documents  on 
which  our  Pentateuch  is  based  were  written  by  Moses  or  by  men  under  his 
direction. 

In  the  Pentateuch  there  are  seven  references  to  Moses  as  a  writer:  they  re- 
cord the  fact  that  Moses  wrote  at  least  what  is  the  basis  of  the  legislation  now 
known  as  Mosaic.  The  laws  as  we  now  have  them  may  not  have  all  been 
written  at  one  time,  and  if  they  reflect  different  ages  and  different  points  of  view, 
the  title  "the  Law  of  Moses"  still  holds  good,  for  they  are  based  upon  the 
teaching  of  this  great  lawgiver  through  whose  spirit  the  Divine  Spirit  spoke. 

One  of  the  strong  books  of  1911  was  Miss  Mary  Johnston's  "The  Long  Roll." 
In  this  book  she  portrays  the  character  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  A  southern 
clergyman,  who  served  on  Jackson's  staff,  condemned  her  portrait  as  a  "carica- 
ture." Which  characterization  may  be  the  more  faithful  to  life,  the  southern 
minister's  personal  memory  and  idea  of  Jackson  fifty  years  after  Jackson's  death, 
or  the  author's  composite  historical  picture  constructed  from  an  immense  amount 
of  historical  and  autobiographical  material  ?  May  not  the  Hexateuch  as  "a  com- 
posite picture"  of  historical  documents,  containing  Moses'  own  written  record 
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of  the  divine  messages  which  came  to  his  heart  and  of  events  through  which 
he  passed,  and  also  other  records,  poems,  narratives,  addresses,  legal  documents, 
be  as  true  as  though  every  line  had  come  from  Moses'  hand  ? 

THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS 

Title.  Genesis  is  the  Greek  word  FAwtf,  which  means  origin,  or  beginning. 
In  Gen.  24  it  is  translated  generations.  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
called  by  this  name  of  Genesis  in  the  Septuagint  Version.  In  Hebrew  it  is 
known  as  B'reshith,  from  the  word  with  which  it  begins,  meaning  In  the  begin- 
ning. 

Contents.  Genesis  has  two  main  divisions:  Part  I,  chapters  i-ii,  the  pre- 
historic stories;  Part  H,  chapters  12-50,  the  patriarchal  stories.  In  the  first 
part  the  interest  centers  around  events;  in  the  second,  around  persons. 

Part  I  gives  an  account  of  the  childhood  of  the  world.  Here  we  read  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein ;  of  man's  place  and  task  in  the 
world,  of  the  tragedy  of  tragedies,  man's  first  disobedience ;  of  the  first  murder ; 
of  man's  downward  progress  till  the  Flood  came  to  wipe  out  the  corruption ;  of 
the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family  and  of  the  Divine  Covenant  made  with 
him;  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  Confusion  of  Tongues.  The  great  char- 
acters are  Adam  and  Noah. 

In  Part  II  we  have  life-like  portraitures  of  the  four  Patriarchs,  the  direct  an- 
cestors of  the  Chosen  People.  We  see  Abraham,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful, 
under  divine  guidance  leaving  his  ancestral  home  in  the  East  and  going  to 
Canaan,  where  he  and  his  descendants  sojourn  until  Jacob  and  his  eleven  sons 
follow  Joseph  into  the  land  of  Egypt.  Abraham  is  the  Friend  of  God  and 
the  most  impressive  figure  in  the  book;  Isaac  is  the  peace-loving  man,  and  his 
life  is  uneventful;  Jacob  the  crafty  has  a  career  as  checkered  as  his  character* 
he  becomes  the  Prince  with  God;  Joseph  is  God's  nobleman  and  his  is  the  most 
romantic  of  all  the  stories. 

The  series  of  p;enealogies  given  throughout  the  book  form  its  framework, 
marking  the  transition  from  one  period  to  another.  Some  of  them  serve  a  chron- 
ological purpose,  and  bridge  over  intervals  of  time,  while  others  exhibit  Israel's 
relation  to  various  races  and  peoples. 

The  Outline. 

I.    Primeval  History.    Early  Accounts  of  the  World  and  of  Man.    Chapters 
i-ii. 

1.  The  Story  of  Creation,  1.1-2.7. 

2.  The  Story  of  Adam  and  his  Descendants,  2.8-5.32. 

3.  The  Story  of  Noah  and  his  Sons,  Chapters  6-1 1. 

II.    ratriarchal  History.    Accounts  of  the  Lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and 
Joseph.    Chapters  12-50. 

1.  The  Story  of  Abraham,  12.1-25.18. 

2.  The  Story  of  Isaac,  25.19-36. 

3.  The  Story  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  Chapters  37-50. 

As  Literature.  Genesis  is  composed  of  poetic  narratives,  lively  dialogues, 
graphic  recitations,  marvelous  scenes,  simple  annals.  No  one  can  read  the  book 
through  without  being  impressed  by  its  variations  in  style.  Part  of  it  is  graph- 
ically written,  part  of  it  is  formal. 

Read  the  opening  chapter  and  dwell  upon  its  surpassing  dignity  and  impres- 
siveness :  **There  we  have  the  language  of  poetry  and  of  picture ;  it  is  a  poet's 
subUme  epic;  a  paean  to  the  Creator  of  the  world."  Contrast  with  this  chapter 
the  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  story  of  the  Fall  and  the  repetitiousness  of  Chap- 
ter 5,  and  the  barren  catalogues  of  names  in  the  genealogies.  Compare  the 
formal  style  of  9.1-17  with  the  pictorial  style  of  9.18-27.  Yet  through  it  all  we 
feel  the  onward  impelling  force  of  a  great  purpose,  and  this  gives  to  the  un- 
studied recital  a  marvelous  power. 

"The  mind  ought  not  to  rush  with  heedlessness  or  violence  upon  a  book  like 
Qfn«9ii«  i(  onl^  {or  th^  reason  that  it  is  Genesis,  mi  npt  Fims/'  says  Joseph 
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Parker.  We  must  read  the  book  with  spiritual  understanding,  and  not  in  too 
prosaic  a  way,  with  a  hard  and  fast  literahiess.  We  must  interpret  it  in  ac- 
cord both  with  ancient  modes  of  thought  and  Eastern  modes  of  expression. 

In  the  Paradise  of  Tintoret  the  angel  who  is  driving  Adam  and  Eve  out 
of  the  Garden  casts  a  shadow  before  him,  although  he  is  wrapped  in  an  orb  of 
light.  Now  we  know  that  light  cannot  cast  a  shadow,  yet  the  picture  beauti- 
fully reveals  the  artist's  thought  that  the  an^el,  who  is  light  to  all  else  around 
him,  is  darkness  to  these  disobedient  ones.  So  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis, 
though  not  written  with  prosaic  literalness,  beautifully  reveal  divine  truths. 

As  Science.  Science  has  not  spoken  the  last  word  on  any  of  its  many  sub- 
jects: her  motto  is,  "Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more."  Theology 
changes  as  does  science :  our  beliefs  keep  pace  with  our  knowledge.  Religion — 
Truth — ^never  changes :  her  motto  is,  "Let  the  knowledge  of  God  fill  the  earth 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  Science  gives  us  the  facts  of  life ;  religion  gives 
us  the  principles  of  living ;  theology  interprets  the  principles  according  to  Uie 
interpreter's  knowledge  and  bent  of  mind.  Science  deals  with  creation,  its 
causes  and  its  steps:  religion  directs  us  to  the  Creator,  his  supremacy  and  his 
power. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  conflict  of  religion  and  science  in  the  primitive 
records  of  Genesis.  But  Genesis  does  not  come  into  conflict  with  science. 
Science  has  its  own  proper  domain ;  it  may  discover  the  laws  laid  down,  but  it 
cannot  discover  the  Power  that  laid  them  down:  religion  reveals  that  Power. 
At  a  time  when  very  little  was  known  of  the  great  pre-historic  period,  when  it 
was  believed  that  the  world  happened,  or  was  self-originated,  when  the  na- 
tions around  had  no  conception  of  the  one  true  God,  the  inspired  writer  of  the 
Hebrews  gave  an  account  of  creation  which  all  his  contemporaries  could  grasp, 
and  which  we  today  find  true  and  beautiful  and  good.  Composed  as  it  is  of  the 
best  views,  the  best  histories  of  that  time  in  regard  to  the  cosmogony,  it  is, 
moreover,  shot  through  and  through  with  the  Divine  truth  that  the  world  was 
brought  gradually,  by  progressive  stages,  to  its  present  state,  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  its  Maker.  The  narratoPs  purpose  was  to  show  God's  creative 
power ;  his  object  was  not  to  give  manifold  details  of  how  the  universe  came  into 
existence,  but  to  declare  that  it  did  come  into  existence  at  the  command  of  Je- 
hovah ;  his  concern  was  not  to  use  scientifically  precise  language,  but  dramatical- 
ly effective  language. 

Throughout  Part  I  there  is  a  series  of  word  pictures  adapted  to  the  people 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  people  to  whom  modem  scientific  knowledge 
would  have  been  incomprehensible.  And  we  of  today  come  to  Genesis,  not  to 
fathom  the  method  by  which  the  world  was  created,  nor  yet  the  origin  of  evil, 
but  to  learn  about  the  Great  Cause  behind  the  method,  and  what  is  his  attitude 
toward  evil. 

Lessons  for  Today.  Independent  of  the  outward  form  is  the  inner  signifi- 
cance. The  body  is  more  than  the  raiment,  the  idea  is  more  than  the  fact.  The 
raiment  in  Genesis  is  the  narrative  itself  with  all  its  scenery  and  incidents. 
What  is  the  body,  the  idea?  It  is  the  spiritual  teaching,  the  imperishable  truths 
which  dominate  these  narratives. 

In  Part  I,  the  stories  of  primeval  man,  the  sacred  historian  teaches  several 
great  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  the  supremacy  of  God,  that  he  is  the 
Maker  and  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  that  he  created  primitive  man  and  dealt 
with  him  according  to  his  deserts.  In  these  annals  are  chapters  from  the  book 
of  Life,  accounts  of  the  nature  of  temptation  and  of  sin,  and  of  sin's  terrible 
consequences,  which  are  absolutely  true  to  human  experiences.  In  God's  deal- 
ings with  men  his  love  and  grace  are  clearly  portrayed. 

In  Part  II  the  character  and  ways  of  God  are  shown  in  his  relations  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  Joseph.  These  stories  were  written  from 
a  religious  point  of  view,  and  they  show  how  God  chose  the  Hebrews  to  be  his 
peculiar  people,  that  in  them  all  families  of  mankind  might  be  blessed;  how  he 
therefore  disciplined  them,  and  guided  them,  and  how  he  made  covenants  and 
promises  that  were  fulfilled  in  the  later  history  of  their  descendants. 

Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  finds  in  Genesis  the  foundation  truths  of  Theology 
(the  science  of  God:  Genesis  presents  God  as  Creator,  King,  and  determined 
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Redeemer),  Cosmogony  (the  science  of  the  origin  of  the  universe:  Genesi**  de- 
clares that  the  whole  universe  has  come  into  being  by  the  will  and  act  of  God), 
Anthropology  (the  science  of  man:  Genesis  teaches  that  man  is  a  mingling  of 
dust  and  Deity  by  the  will  and  act  of  God,  a  being  placed  under  authority  and 
having  dominion  over  all  things  beneath  him,  a  being  responsible,  therefore,  to 
God),  Sociology  (the  science  of  society:  Genesis  reveals  the  truth  that  the 
first  circle  of  Society  is  the  family,  and  that  the  true  nation  is  made  up  of 
families  which  recognize  their  inter-responsibility  under  the  Divine  govern- 
ment), Hamartialogy  (the  science  of  sin:  Genesis  affirms  that  sin  in  the  case 
of  man  is  failure  of  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and  subsequent  rebellion 
against  his  government),  Ethnology  (the  science  of  races:  Genesis  records  the 
breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  the  race),  Soteriology  (the  science  of  salvation: 
Genesis  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  human  salvation  must  come  from  God 
and  through  man.  In  whispers  and  symbols  and  shadows,  man  is  taught  that 
having  sinned  his  only  hope  is  that  God  will  be  his  Redeemer).  Its  essential 
value  he  finds  in  its  fundamental  teaching  in  all  these  matters;  Its  final  mes- 
sage being :  Oh,  man,  thou  art  of  God.  Thou  canst  only  enter  into  thine  own 
life  and  realize  it  as  thy  confidence  is  reposed  in  him,  and  thy  obedience  yielded 
to  him.  That  is  the  truth  which  this  book  utters  to  all  men  as  a  philosophy  of 
life.  These  principles  underlie  every  story,  and  constitute  the  living  message  of 
the  whole  book. 

Faith  has  been  defined  as  a  joyous  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  (}od. 
Such  a  faith  dominates  the  book  of  Genesis. 

THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS 

Title.  Our  Word  Bxodus  is  from  the  Greek  Efoaot  in  Exodus  19. i,  and 
means  the  Going  Out,  the  Departure,  In  Hebrew  the  book  is  called  by  the  first 
two  words  with  which  it  begins,  in  our  translation.  These  are  the  names,  or 
simply  by  "Names." 

Contents.  Exodus  is  an  account  of  the  birth  and  training  of  the  Israelitish 
Nation.  Genesis  gives  the  history  of  individuals :  Exodus  takes  up  the  story  of 
the  Chosen  Family  and  shows  how  that  family  became  the  Chosen  Nation,  or- 
ganized under  leaders,  with  a  code  of  laws  and  a  fixed  form  of  worship,  "a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation." 

Genesis  has  ended  with  happy  prosperity :  Exodus  begins  with  dire  adversity. 
It  is  the  story  of  tragic  suffering  and  purposeful  deliverance.  After  giving  a 
list  of  those  who  went  down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob,  a  brief  statement  informs 
us  that  "the  seventy  souls"  increased  till  "they  filled  the  land."  Then  follows 
the  grievous  oppression  under  a  Pharaoh  who  knew  not  Joseph.  Moses'  deliv- 
erance from  death  in  infancy,  his  education  at  Pharaoh's  court,  his  taking  up  the 
cause  of  his  peoi)Ie  and  his  consequent  flight  into  Midian,  his  discipline  in  the 
wilderness  and  his  divine  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  are  told  with 
graphic  power.  Thrillingly  is  the  struggle  with  Pharaoh  recounted  in 
which  the  latter  yields  and  allows  'the  Hebrews  to  depart  only  after 
his  land  had  been  smitten  by  many  plagues.  The  Passover  is  insti- 
tuted, when  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians  perish.  Under  Moses'  leadership  the 
Hebrews  escape  to  the  Red  Sea,  where  they  are  overtaken  by  Pharaoh's  host. 
The  Hebrews  pass  over  on  dry  land,  but  their  pursuers  are  overthrown  in  the 
sea.  They  continue  their  journey  till  they  come  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  other  laws  and  regulations  are  given,  including  di- 
rections for  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  furnishings,  and  there 
this  Tent  of  Meeting  is  constructed. 

Outline* 
I.    History. 

I.  In  Bondage  in  Egypt.    Chapters  1-13. 

a.  The  Growth  of  a  Clan  into  a  People,  1.I-7. 

b.  The  Oppression  in  E^ypt,  1.&-22;  2.23-25. 
c  The  Birth  and  Adoption  of  Moses,  2.i-ia 
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d.  His  Flight  into  Midian,  2. 11-22. 

e.  His  Commission  to  deliver  Israel,  3.1-4.31. 

f.  The  Struggle  between  Moses  and  Pharaoh,  S.1-12,  36. 

Pharaoh  increases  the  People's  Burdens ;  The  Plagues ;  The  Pass- 
over; the  First  Born  of  Egypt  Slain;  Pharaoh  consents  to  the 
Departure  of  the  Israelites. 
2.  The  Exodus  and  the  Journey  to  Sinai.    12.37-19.1. 

a.  The  Exodus,  12:37-51. 

b.  The  Consecration  of  the  First-Bom,  13.1-16. 

C  The  Journey  to  the  Red  Sea,  Pursuit  of  Pharaoh,  the  Crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Song  of  Triumph,  13.17-15.21. 

d.  The  Journey  to  Sinai.  15.22-19.1.  The  Murmuring  at  Marah;  En- 
campment at  Elim;  the  Murmuring  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  and 
Quails  and  Manna  sent;  the  Encampment  at  Rephidim  and  the 
Water  from  the  Rock;  War  with  Amalek;  the  Coming  of  Jethro 
and  the  Appointment  of  Assistants  for  Moses;  the  Arrival  at 
Sinai. 
II.    Legislation. 

I.  At  Sinai.    Chapters  19-40. 

a.  The  Mount  of  the  ijord,  19.2-25. 

b.  The  Decalogue,  20. 1-2 1. 

c.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant:     Religious,  Civil  and  Social  Statutes, 

20.22-23.33. 

d.  Moses  again  on  the  Mount,  Chapter  24. 

e.  Directions  concerning  the  Construction  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its 

Furnishings,  and  the  Consecration  of  the  Priests,  25.1-31.18. 

f.  Historical  Interlude:  the  Golden  Calf  and  the  Punishment  of  the 

People,  the  Two  Tables  Renewed,  the  Covenant,  32.1-34.35. 

g.  Construction  and  Consecration  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  Furnishings, 

Chapters  35-40. 

As  Literature.  These  are  wonderful  stories  of  life,  whose  ever-varying  in- 
cidents have  all  the  charm  of  modern  stories  full,  like  them,  of  "moving  acci- 
dents by  flood  and  field."  Occasionally  an  abruptness  in  the  movement  is  notice- 
able. The  character  of  Moses,  overwhelming  in  his  moral  earnestness,  is 
graphically  portrayed.  The  escape  from  Egypt  and  the  delivery  of  the  Law  on 
Mount  Sinai  are  told  with  marvelous  dramatic  power.  Nowhere  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch  is  there  more  vivid  writing  than  in  the  struggle  between  Moses,  the  man  of 
justice,  and  Pharaoh,  the  man  of  might.  The  laws  are  sometimes  terse,  some- 
times circumstantially  detailed.  The  descriptions  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  fur- 
nishings are  minute  and  monotonous. 

Lessons  for  Today.  In  our  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  Exodus  we 
have  given  the  record  from  the  human  standpoint,  as  stories  historical  and 
biographical.  Exodus  is,  however,  a  record  written  from  the  divine  standpoint. 
The  deliverance  from  bondage  is  brought  about  by  God,  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  are  made  possible  by  God,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  people  on  the  way  to  Sinai  is  due  to  God,  the  laws  and  enactments  at 
Sinai  came  from  God — ^a  God  who  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger, 
and  abundant  in  lovingkindness  and  truth,  34.6.  By  its  stories  the  truths  are 
illustrated  that  God  was  ever  actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Chosen 
People,  who  were  chosen,  as  some  one  has  said,  not  as  a  pet  but  as  a  pattern, 
that  he  is  in  all  history,  that  nothing  happens  by  chance,  that  he  overrules  for 
good  the  evil  plans  of  men,  and  that  those  who,  like  Pharaoh,  resist  his  will 
are  overthrown  and  those  who,  like  the  Israelites,  obey  his  will  are  led  on  to  a 
noble  destiny. 

Thou  shalt  worship  and  obey  is,  in  brief,  the  teaching  of  the  legislative  por- 
tion of  the  book.  The  Decalogue  is  still  in  force.  The  Ark  in  the  center  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  a  symbol  of  the  truth  that  God  must  be  enthroned  in  the  heart 
of  man.  The  laws  in  regard  to  food  and  raiment  and  worship  teach  that  in  all 
the  details  of  living  God's  will  must  be  obeyed. 

The  book  is  a  marvelous  revelation  of  the  sublime  nature  of  God,  of  his  limit- 
less power,  of  his  constant  interest  and  guidance  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  of 
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man's  supreme  obligation  to  reverence  and  obey  him.  Much  of  the  teaching 
in  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books  is  the  repetition  and  interpretation  of  the 
truths  enshrined  in  Exodus. 

THE  BOOK  OF  LEVITICUS 

Title  In  the  Greek  Version  the  title  of  the  book  is  AevirucSv,  whence  our 
name.  The  special  duties  of  the  I^evites,  however,  are  not  mentioned,  and 
the  name  given  it  in  the  Talmud,  "the  Law  of  the  Priests,"  is  more  appropriate. 
Its  Hebrew  title  is  taken  from  the  first  word,  "And  called." 

Contents.  Unlike  the  other  books  of  the  Hexateuch,  Leviticus  has  very  little 
narrative,  being  whollv  a  book  of  laws  and  rites — civil,  moral,  religious, 
ceremonial,  sanitary.  The  brief  accounts  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  to  the  priesthood,  of  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  for  disobeying  the  reg- 
ulations, and  of  the  punishment  of  the  blasphemer,  are  the  only  narrative  por- 
tions. 

Leviticus  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  first  half  of  Part  II  of  Exodus,  where 
are  recorded  laws  concerning  worship.  In  Leviticus  are  told  the  priests*  duties 
concerning  the  sanctuary  and  its  worship,  and  the  people's  duties  concerning 
worship  and  sacrifices.  The  Jews  call  the  book  "The  Law  of  Offerings,"  be- 
cause it  says  so  much  about  sacrificial  and  other  religious  offerings. 

Outline. 

I.    Laws  concerning  Offerings  or  Sacrifices.    Chapters  1-7. 

1.  For  the  People,  1.1-6.7. 

2.  For  Priests,  6.8-7.38. 

II.    Laws  concerning  the  Consecration  of  the  Priests.    Chapters  8-10. 

1.  Consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  Sons,  Chapter  8. 

2.  Installation  of  Aaron  and  his  Sons,  Chapter  9. 

3.  Death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Chapter  10. 

III.  Laws  concerning  the  Clean  and  the  Unclean.    Chapters  11-16. 

1.  Laws  regulating  Food,  etc.,  Chapter  11. 

2.  Laws  concerning  Purification  and  Leprosy,  Chapters  12-15. 

3.  The  Ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Chapter  16. 

IV.  Laws  concerning  Holiness.    Chapters  17-26. 

1.  Sacrifice  and  Eating  of  Blood,  Chapter  17. 

2.  Impurities,  Chapters  18  and  20. 

3.  Sundry  Moral  and  Social  Laws,  Chapter  19. 

4.  General  Precepts  for  the  Priests,  Chapters  21-22. 

5.  Sacred  Festivals,  Chapter  23. 

6.  The  Shewbread  and  the  Punishment  of  Blasphemy,  Chapter  24. 

7.  The  Sabbatical  Year  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  Chapter  25. 

8.  Exhortation  to  keep  the  Law,  Chapter  26. 
V.    Laws  concerning  Vows  and  Tithes,  Chapter  27. 

As  Literature.  Leviticus  has  in  general  the  style  of  all  legal  books.  Notice- 
able is  the  fact  that  laws  concerning  the  same  subject  are  not  always  put  to- 
gether, that  the  same  laws  are  sometimes  repeated  in  different  parts  of  the 
book,  that  there  are  various  groups  of  laws  distinct  with  their  own  headings  and 
conclusions  (7.37,  38;  11.46,  47;  1359;  14-54-57;  15-32,  33;  26.46).  The  natural 
inference  is  that  the  book  as  we  now  have  it  is  "a  collection  of  smaller  collec- 
tions, or  a  collection  added  to  from  time  to  time,'*  a  codification  of  laws  orig- 
inating with  Moses. 

Chapters  17-26,  concerning  the  Law  of  Holiness,  differs  in  style  from  the 
rest  of  the  book.  Here  "the  Divine  I,"  as  it  has  been  called — I  am  Jehovah; 
I  am  Jehovah  your  God ;  I  your  God  am  holjr — occurs  forty-seven  times.  In  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  this  "Divine  I"  is  found  seventy-eight  times.  Eze- 
kiel  seems  to  have  known  and  used  Leviticus.  Compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
book,  this  section  is  more  rhetorical  in  style  and  has  a  higher  spiritual  tone, 
containing  less  ritual  and  more  morality  and  religion. 

Lessons  for  Today.  To  the  student  of  Comparative  religion,  Leviticus  is 
an  intensely  interesting  book,  for  he  sees  in  its  religious  rites  and  social  customs 
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similarities  with  those  of  other  early  nations,  while  he  marvels  at  the  way  in 
which  these  rites  and  customs  have  been  purified  and  transformed,  imbued  with 
a  new  spirit,  elevated  to  moral  and  spiritual  uses. 

To  the  careless  reader  the  minute  ceremonial  regulations  of  Leviticus  have 
no  practical,  present-day  value,  and  it  is  only  a  very  ancient  and  very  unin- 
teresting book.  "Many  persons  pass  by  I^viticus  as  a  mere  upholstery  shop  of 
priestly  robes  and  Jewish  ritualities,"  writes  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  "but  to 
him  who  can  discern  the  things  of  the  spirit,  the  book  is  full  of  most  rich  and 
rare  instructiveness.    It  typifies  the  Christian  life  most  wonderfully." 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  Leviticus  19.18,  is  the  Second  Great 
Commandment  given  by  our  Lord.  In  with  the  ceremonial  laws  are  laws 
r^^arding  our  neighbor — ^lessons  concerning  puritv,  justice  and  mercy,  kindness 
to  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  stranger,  the  aged,  the  dumb  animal,  which  are  needed 
today.  Ruskin's  mother  compelled  him  when  a  youth  to  read. the  Bible  straight 
through  in  course  and  it  was  the  book  of  Leviticus,  he  tells  us,  which  held  him 
in  the  greatest  restraint  and  most  influenced  his  life. 

Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
book—a  Holy  Lord,  a  holy  people,  a  holy  law.  "The  holiness  of  God  shines  like 
a  white,  fearful  light  upon  the  whole  book.  It  is  in  contrast  with  that  holiness 
that  the  sin  of  man  is  seen  and  understood.  Sin  is  unlikeness  to  God.  Sin  is 
fundamentally,  essentially,  wrong  done  to  God.  The  whole  scheme  of  worship 
places  before  the  mind  the  idea  of  redemption  as  existing  in  the  purpose  and 
economy  of  God.  The  writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  gathered  up  its  mes- 
sage in  the  words,  "Apart  from  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."  Re- 
demption is  in  order  to  holiness.  Leviticus  speaks  forevermore  of  the  awful- 
ness  of  sin  in  the  light  of  the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  plenteous  redemption- 
springing  from  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  possibility  of  holiness  of  life,  created 
by  communion  with  God." 

THE  BOOK  OF  NUMBERS 

Title.  Because  it  records  the  two  numberings,  or  censuses,  the  one  at  Sinai 
and  the  other  in  Moab,  the  book  has  been  called  Numbers.  "Numbers  is  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  word  ^ApiO/Ml  in  Numbers  1.2,  the  title  of  the  Greek 
Version.  In  Hebrew  it  is  called  "And  said"  from  the  first  word,  or  "In  the  Wil- 
derness" from  the  fifth  word.  An  apt  designation  is  the  title  "The  Book  of 
Journeys." 

Contents.  Numbers  is  a  combination  of  law  and  narrative.  Its  legal  section, 
which  comes  first,  is  a  continuation  of  Leviticus ;  the  laws  are  various  and  sun- 
dry. Its  narrative  section,  which  begins  with  9.15,  is  a  continuation  of  Exodus. 
From  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  where  Exodus  left  the  history,  Numbers  carries 
it  on,  and  records  the  main  experiences  on  the  way  to  Kadesh-Barnea. 

Between  this  turning  point  reached  in  the  second  year  after  the  exodus,  and 
the  events  which  occurred  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  Moab  in  the  fortieth 
year.  Numbers  tells  little  more  than  that  the  camp  was  shifted  from  time  to 
time.  Its  history  is  twice  interrupted  by  minute  laws,  and  it  is  followed  by 
statistics  and  legislative  enactments. 

Outline. 
I.    The  Legal  Section.    1. 1-9. 14. 

1.  The  Census  of  the  Men  of  War  and  the  Order  of  the  Camp,  Chapters 

I  and  2. 

2.  The  Duties  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  3.1-39. 

3.  Redemption  of  the  First-Born,  3-38-Si- 

4.  Duties  of  the  Kohathites,  Gershonites,  Sons  of  Merari,  and  their  Num- 

bers, Chapter  4. 

5.  Sundry   Laws  concerning  the  Unclean,   Trespass,   Jealousy,   Impurity, 

Chapter  5. 

6.  Law  concerning  the  Nazarites :  the  Priestly  Blessing,  Chapter  6. 

7.  Offerings  of  the  Princes,  Chapter  7. 

8.  The  Lamps  of  the  Sanctuary :  the  Purification  of  the  Levites,  Chapter  8. 

9.  Law  concerning  the  Passover,  9.1-14. 
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II.    The  Historical  Section.    915-36.13. 

1.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  10.10-14.45-  ,     ^  ,  ,         .    1.    c».i 

a.  Signals  for  Departure :  the  Cloud  over  the  Tabemade  and  the  Silver 

Trumpets,  9.15-10.11. 

b.  The  Order  of  the  March,  10.11-36. 

c.  The  Murmurings  at  Taberah  and  Kibroth-hattaaveh,  Moses'  Discour- 

agement and  the  Appointment  of  Seventy  Elders,  Chapter  11. 

d.  Jealousy  of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  Chapter  12. 

e.  The  Reports  of  the  Spies  sent  to  Canaan,  the  Cowardice  of  the 

People,  the  Sentence  of  Forty  Years  in  the  Wilderness,  and  the 
Fight  with  the  Canaanites,  Chapters  13  and  14. 

2.  Kadesh  as  Headquarters,  15.1-20.20. 

a.  L,aws  concerning  Offerings  and  the  Sabbath,  Chapter  15. 

b.  Rebellions  of  Korah,  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  Chapter  16. 

c.  Blossoming  of   Aaron's   Rod;   Duties   and   Tithes   of   Priests   and 

Levites,  Chapters  17  and  18. 

d.  Purification  of  the  Unclean,  Chapter  ig. 

e.  Death  of  Miriam,  Murmuring  at  Meribah,  Edom  refuses  Passage, 

Sentence  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Chapter  20. 

3.  From  Kadesh  to  Moab,  20.22-21.35. 

a.  Arrival  at  Mount  Hor  and  Death  of  Aaron,  20.22-29. 

b.  Arad  conquered,  Murmurings  and  Fiery  Serpents,  Edom  conquered, 

Amorities  conquered,  the  Plains  of  Moab  reached,  21. 1-22. i. 

4.  East  of  the  Jordan,  Chapters  22-36. 

a.  Israel  and  the  Moabites:  the  Story  of  Baalam,  Chapters  22^24. 

b.  Israel  and  the  Midianites,  Relapse  into  Idolatry,  Chapter  25. 

c.  The  Second  Numbering,  Chapter  26. 

d.  Law  of  Inheritance;  Appointment  of  Joshua  as  Moses'  Successor, 

Chapter  27. 

e.  Offerings,  Feasts,  Vows,  Chapters  28-30. 

f.  Slaughter  of  the  Midianites,  Chapter  31. 

g.  Assignment  of  the  Land  East  of  the  Jordan,  Chapter  32. 
h.  Review  of  Stations  on  the  Journeys,  33.1-49. 

i.  Directions  regarding  the  Conquest  and  the  Division  of  the  Land, 

33.50-34.29. 
j.  Appointment  of  Levitical  Cities  and  the  Cities  of  Refuge,  Chapter  35. 
k.  Additional  Laws  concerning  Murder,  Inheritance,  and  the  Marriage 

of  Heiresses,  Chapter  36. 

As  Literature.  There  is  little  unity  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Some  of  the 
laws  grouped  together  have  little  connection  with  one  another  or  with  the  his- 
tory which  they  interrupt. 

The  historical  part  is  simply  written,  the  legal  part  is  diffuse.  Yet  there  is 
here  and  there  impassioned  writing  and  there  are  poetical  sections,  such  as  the 
brief  benediction  of  6.24-26,  the  Song  of  the  Well,  21. 17-18;  the  quotation  from 
a  War-ballad,  21.27-30,  and  the  beautiful  poetry  uttered  by  Balaam  in  Chapters 
23  and  24. 

Lessons  for  Today.  From  the  Israelites'  dealings  with  God  we  learn  the 
ugliness  of  three  sins:  disobedience,  ingratitude,  discontent.  These  were  very 
common  sins  in  that  far-away  time;  they  are  very  common  sins  today. 

From  God's  dealings  with  the  Israelites  we  learn  three  important  truths. 
First,  God  is  very  patient  and  long-suffering  toward  his  erring  children.  As  the 
Psalmist  says: 

Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  that  generation 
And  said.  It  is  a  people  that  do  err  in  their  heart. 
And  they  have  not  known  my  ways. 
Second,  the  discipline  of  life  is  to  make,  not  break  us.    Moses  points  Out  this 
lesson  in  his  words  recorded  in  Dt.  8.2:     Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way 
which  Jehovah  thy  God  hath  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  that 
he  might  humble  thee,  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thy  heart,  whether 
thou  wouldest  keep  his  commandments  or  not.     And  the  third  is  that  though 
God's  purpose  for  his  people  may  be  delayed,  it  will  ultimately  triumph.    Says 
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Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan:  **As  I  read  this  book,  I  watch  the  movements  of 
God,  and  my  heart  sings  a  song  of  joy  as  I  see  that  he  cannot  ultimately  be 
defeated." 

THE  BOOK  OF  DEUTERONOMY 

Title.  In  the  Greek  Version  the  word  law  in  17.18  is  A€VT€pov6/uop  which  means 
Second  Law,  whence  the  name  Deuteronomy.  The  term  suggests  a  second  giving 
of  the  law,  or  a  repetition  of  the  law,  this  time  to  a  generation  that  was  not 
at  Sinai.  But  the  Vfook  is  rather  a  summary  of  what  was  most  important  for 
the  people  to  remember,  both  as  regards  what  God  had  done  for  their  nation  in 
the  past  and  as  regards  what  they  should  do  when  settled  in  the  Promised  Land. 
The  Hebrew  Version  is  called  from  the  first  words  of  the  book,  "These  are  the 
words,"  or  simply,  "Words." 

Contents.  Deuteronomy  contains  both  history  and  legislation.  It  has  been 
described  as  a  Great  Sermon  and  a  Popular  L,aw  Book.  Its  theme  is  not  new: 
both  the  historical  and  the  legislative  portions  are  based  largely  on  the  four 
earlier  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  distinctive  legislative  portions,  the  kernel 
of  the  book — chapters  12-26  and  28 — have  been  described  as  a  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Exodus.  There  is  much  food 
for  thought  in  the  remark  that  Deuteronomy  bears  to  the  preceding  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  St.  John  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

The  scene  opens  c/n  the  Plains  of  Moab  on  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month 
of  the  fortieth  yeai  of  the  exodus,  1.3;  and  since  the  Israelites  under  Joshua's 
leadership  crossed  the  Jordan  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  after  thirty  days'  mourning  for  Moses,  Dt.  34.8;  Joshua  4.19,  the  period 
covered  by  Deuteronomy  is  not  over  forty  days. 

It  is  another  generation  from  that  which  had  left  Egypt  forty  years  before,  a 
generation  that  had  b-^en  trained  to  hardness  in  the  Wilderness  and  is  courageous 
enough  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land.  There  is  much  in  their 
past  history  of  which  they  need  to  be  reminded  (the  word  remember  occurs  some 
eighteen  times  in  the  book)  and  there  12  much  in  their  future  history  for  which 
they  need  to  be  prepared.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
discourses  spoken  by  Moses  to  the  people  just  before  his  death.  His  words  look 
both  backward  and  forward ;  backward  along  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
led  by  God,  and  forward  along  the  way  in  which  he  is  yet  to  lead  them.  The 
deliverance  from  Eg>pt  is  repeatedly  made  the  motive  for  obedience;  obedience 
is  the  condition  of  their  obtaining  possession  of  the  land  before  them.  Laws 
and  ordinances  alreacly  given  are  modified  to  suit  changed  conditions  of  life  in 
Canaan. 

Outline. 

I.  The  First  Discourse.    Chapters  1-4. 

1.  Historical  Rttrospect:  Incidents  in  the  Journey  from  Mount  Sinai  to 

the  Jordan,  Chapters  1-3. 

2.  An  Appeal  to  the  People  to  obey  God's  Law,  4.1-40. 

3.  Cities  of  Refuge,  4.41-43. 

H.    The  Second  Di.scourse,  4.44-26.19. 

1.  Exhortatior  to  obey  Jehovah  and  keep  from  Idolatry,  4.44-1 1.32. 

2.  Special  Legislation,  Religious  and  Social,    (Deuteronomic),   Chapters 

12-26. 

3.  Instructions  (interrupting  the  discourse  and  given  in  the  third  person) 

concerning  the  Ceremony  of  the  Ratification  of  the  Law  in  Canaan, 
Chapter  27. 

4.  The  Blessings  and  Cursings :  Consequences  which  will  follow  Obedience 

or  Disobedience  of  the  Law,  Chapter  28. 

III.  The  Third  Discourse,  Chapters  29-30. 

A  Speech  of  Exhortation  and  Consolation. 

IV.  Conclusion,  Chapters  31-34. 

1.  Moses'  Chatge  to  Joshua  and  to  the  Levites,  31. 1- 13. 

2.  The  Song  ui  Moses  (with  accompanying  historical  notices)  31.14-32.52. 
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3.  The  Blessing  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  Chapter  33. 

4.  An  Account  of  the  Death  of  Moses,  Chapter  34. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  Reign  of  Josiah.    In  the 

22d  chapter  of  2  Kings,  we  learn  that  in  the  time  of  King  Josiah,  seventh  cen- 
tury B.  c,  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  found  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by 
Hilkiah  the  priest;  it  was  brought  to  the  king  and  its  reading  struck  terror 
into  his  heart;  a  great  reformation  followed,  based  upon  its  instructions.  This 
Book  of  the  Law  was  in  all  probability  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  or  at  least 
its  kernel.  Chapters  6-26,  and  28.  The  kind  of  reformation  which  Josiah 
brought  about,  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  and  superstitious  practices,  the  centrali- 
zation of  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  in  his 
reign,  accord  with  the  commands  of  Deuteronomy. 

As  to  how  old  the  book  was  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  there  is  difference 
of  opinion  among  scholars.  In  Dt.  31.9,  26,  Moses  is  especially  said  to  have 
written  the  Law  and  to  have  delivered  it  to  the  priests.  There  is  nothing  more 
natural  than  that,  knowing  his  death  to  be  near,  he  should  have  spoken  to  the 
people  the  exhortations  and  warnings  recorded  in  the  book. 

Yet  there  are  evidences  in  the  book  that  some  portions  were  added  by  a 
writer  who  lived  subsequent  to  Moses.  Moses  could  not  have  written  chapter  34, 
the  account  of  his  death.  The  phrase  "beyond  Jordan"  would  be  used  only  by 
one  living  in  Western  Palestine,  and  Moses  never  crossed  the  Jordan.  It  speaks 
of  boundary  marks  which  had  been  set  up  by  "those  of  the  olden  time"  (19.14), 
indicating  that  when  the  words  were  written  the  Israelites  had  long  been  settled 
in  the  land.  It  is  thought  that  the  "law  of  the  kingdom"  17.14-20,  could  not  have 
been  written  until  after  the  luxurious  lives  of  Solomon  and  later  kings,  and  it  is 
noted  that  the  legislation  in  regard  to  Jerusalem  as  the  one  place  of  worship 
(12.4-28)  is  not  in  accord  with  the  legislation  of  Ex.  20.24.  From  these  and 
other  indications  in  the  book,  many  scholars  believe  that  it  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  or  Josiah  for  the  sake  of  arousing  the  conscience  of  the 
seventh  century  Israelites  (b.  c.)  and  infusing  the  national  life  with  new  spirit- 
ual and  moral  energy.  According  to  this  view,  Deuteronomy  contains  developed 
laws  and  customs  not  of  a  single  lifetime,  but  of  many  generations  of  (k)d- 
inspired  men,  expressed  in  the  form  of  valedictory  orations  of  the  great  law- 
giver. 

These  indications  just  cited  do  not  compel  one  to  adopt  this  second  view.  The 
Book  of  the  Law  found  in  the  Temple  may  rather  have  been  the  very  words  and 
laws  spoken  and  written  by  Moses,  together  with  brief  additions  made  by  later 
hands. 

Professor  Maspero  first  called  attention  to  the  analogy  between  the  discovery 
of  the  law  in  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  similar  discoveries  of  sacred 
books  which  were  made  in  the  course  of  repairing  temples  in  Egypt.  Professor 
Naville  has  just  shown  that  it  was  customary  in  Egypt  to  bury  books  of  ritual 
or  codes  of  law  in  the  walls  or  foundations  of  a  temple  when  being  built;  and 
he  concludes  that  the  Jewish  book  of  the  Law  must  have  been  placed  in  the 
walls  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  when  it  was  built  by  Solomon,  and  was  dis- 
covered during  the  process  of  restoring  it  in  the  time  of  Josiah. 

As  Literature.  In  the  narrative  portions  we  have  history  treated  philosophi- 
cally, touched  by  reflection,  told,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  its  revelation  of 
truths  concerning  the  relation  of  Israel's  (k)d  to  Israel's  past  and  future.  In 
the  legislative  portions  the  laws  are  presented  in  a  persuasive  form  with  mo- 
tives and  reasons. 

In  point  of  literary  style,  Deuteronomy  is  without  question  the  gem  of  the 
Hexateuch.  Its  language  is  clear,  flowing  and  rhetorical,  it  is  a  book  of  inspir- 
ing eloquence.  Its  imagery  is  poetical,  and  the  whole  book  is  really  a  prose 
poem. 

In  Chapters  31  and  32  there  is  the  exquisite  poem  known  as  "the  Song  of 
Moses,"  which  celebrates  the  kindness  and  faithfulness  of  God  toward  his  un- 
grateful people.  Another  poem,  known  as  "the  Blessing  of  Moses,"  in  Chapter 
33  ends  with  an  outburst  of  joy  over  Israel's  (k)d. 

Lessons  for  Today.  Deuteronomy  is  one  of  the  most  practical  as  well  as 
bettutiful  books  of  the  9ibU,   It  is  far  more  tbsw  <i  m^9  co4e  of  )awsi   A  pro- 
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found  moral  and  religious  spirit  inspires  the  laws :  "They  are  means  which  may 
help  Israel  to  realize  its  ideals."  These  words  (Dt.  30.19)  show  the  purpose  of 
the  book:  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you,  that  I  have 
set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing:  therefore  choose  life,  that 
both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live. 

Two  dominant  doctrines  in  regard  to  God  run  through  the  book:  (i)  his 
majesty  and  constancy  of  purpose;  (2)  his  relation  to  his  people  that  of  loving 
kindness.  Therefore  the  dominant  duty  of  his  children  is  to  let  their  conduct, 
both  toward  God  an4  toward  one  another,  be  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  love  and 
loyalty.  Here  is  the  book's  definition  of  the  essence  of  religion:  What  doth 
Jehovah  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  Jehovah  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his 
ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  Jehovah  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  to  keep  the  commandments  of  Jehovah,  and  his  statutes,  10. 12- 14. 

Deuteronomy  is  an  eminently  practical  book.  Consider  its  modem  teaching 
in  r^ard  to  wealth:  Beware  lest... when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks  multiply,  and 
thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multiplied,  that  thy 
heart  be  lifted  up,  and  thou  forget  Jehovah  thy  God. .  .lest  thou  say  in  thy  heart, 
my  power  and  the  might  of  my  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou  shalt 
remember  Jehovah  thy  God,  for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth, 
8.13,  14,  17,  18.  Its  lesson  in  regard  to  the  poor :  The  poor  will  never  cease  out 
of  the  land :  therefore  I  command  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  surely  open  thy  hand 
unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  needy,  and  to  thy  poor,  15.11.  In  regard  to  honesty  in 
business :  A  perfect  and  just  weight  shalt  thou  have ;  a  perfect  and  just  measure 
shalt  thou  have,  25.15.  In  regard  to  justice:  Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in 
judgment ;  ye  shall  hear  the  small  and  the  great  alike ;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
the  face  of  man;  for  the  judgment  is  God's.  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  bribe; 
for  a  bribe  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  right- 
eous.   That  which  is  altogether  just  shalt  thou  follow,  1.17;  16.19,  20. 

It  is  •  from  this  book  that  our  Lord  quoted  when  tempted  in  the  wilderness 
(Compare  Mt.  4  with  Dt.  8.3;  6.13;  10.20),  and  he  answered  the  question  as 
to  the  first  and  greatest  commandment  by  quoting  Dt.  6.5:  Thou  shalt  love 
Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might.    This  entire  passage,  Dt.  6.4-9,  the  Jews  repeat  daily  as  their  creed. 

Deuteronomy  is  one  of  the  most  devout  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
list  which  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  gives  of  the  best  books  of  the  Bible  for  devotional 
study,  Deuteronomy  holds  high  rank — ^the  Gospels,  Colossians,  Hebrews,  Psalms, 
Deuteronomy,  Isaiah.  'It  speaks  in  accents  which  all  can  still  understand;  it 
appeals  to  motives  and  principles  which  can  never  lose  their  validity  and  truth." 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA 

Title.  The  book  of  Joshua  is  so  called  from  its  chief  personage,  Israel's 
second  great  leader.  Joshua  is  not  the  author,  but  the  hero.  In  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  this  is  the  first  one  of  the  books  called  "The  Earlier  Prophets." 

Contents.  The  book  is  purely  historical.  Its  subject  is  the  taking  possession 
of  the  Promised  Land.  It  continues  and  completes  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  showing  that  God  is  a  covenant-keeping  God,  his  promises  to  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  being  fulfilled  in  the  settlement  of  their  descendants  in  Canaan. 

"The  king  is  dead,  long  live  the  king  !*'  The  narrative  turns  from  the  lonely 
grave  in  the  valley  of  Moab  with  which  Deuteronomy  closes,  to  the  bustling 
camp  and  the  military  exploits  of  Joshua,  Moses'  successor.  It  carries  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  over  into  the  Land  of  Promise,  sees  them 
conquer  it,  describes  the  territory  assigned  to  the  different  tribes,  and  gives  their 
leader's  farewell  address.  The  first  twelve  chapters  tell  the  story  of  the  con- 
quest, the  remaining  twelve  chapters  picture  the  colonization:  the  first  part  is 
historical,  the  second  part  geographical. 

Outline. 
I.    The  Conquest  of  Canaan.    Chapters  1-12. 

I.  Joshua's  Appointment,  and  his  Preparations  for  Crossing  the  Jordan, 
Chapter  i. 
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2.  Spies  sent  to  Jericho,  and  Rahab's  Service,  Chapter  2. 

3.  The  Crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Setting  up  of  Memorial  Stones, 

Chapters  3  and  4. 

4.  The  People  circumcised,  the  Passover  kept,  and  Joshua  encouraged  by  a 

Vision,  Chapter  5. 

5.  Capture  of  Jericho,  Chapter  6. 

6.  Defeat  at  Ai,  for  which  Achan  is  held  Guilty  and  is  punished  with  Death, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Ai,  7.1-29. 

7.  Reading  of  the  Law  at  Ebal,  7-30-35. 

8.  Strategy  of  the  Gibeonites,  Chapter  9. 

9.  Joshua's  Conquests,  Chapters  10-12. 

II.  The  Distribution  and  Settlement  of  the  Land.    Chapters  13-24, 

1.  The  Land  West  of  the  Jordan,  Chapters  13-19. 

2.  The  Cities  of  Refuge  and  Cities  of  the  Levites,  Chapters  20  and  21. 

3.  The  Return  of  the  Transjordanic  Tribes,  their  Altar  an  Occasion  for 

Offence,  their  Reconciliation  with  the  Western  Tribes,  Chapter  22. 

4.  Joshua's   Farewell   Address,   the   Covenant   renewed   at   Shechem,   and 

Joshua's  Death  and  Burial,  Chapters  23-24. 

As  Literature.  The  book  gives  a  straightforward  account  of  the  course 
of  events,  fragmentary  in  the  historical  section,  detailed  in  the  geographical 
section. 

Lessons  for  Today.  **The  conception  of  God  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  a 
warlike  One,  a  God  of  battles,  capable  of  anger,  moving  forth  ever  and  anon  in 
definite  punishment  by  the  sword,  runs  through  all  the  Bible,"  writes  Dr.  Mor- 
gan in  "Living  Messages  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible."  "It  is  aflfirmed  that  this 
conception  of  God  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  truth  declared  emphatically  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  words  'God  is  Love.'  But  if  in  cer- 
tain given  circumstances,  God  is  not  a  God  of  War,  then  he  cannot  be  a  God 
of  Love.  God  is  perpetually  at  war  with  sin.  That  is  the  whole  explanation  of 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites.  In  this  book  we  see  Jehovah  moving  in 
resistless  fury  against  sin,  in  the  interests  of  the  nations;  of  the  race  at  large, 
and  of  the  unborn  centuries,  in  order  that  truth  might  have  its  opportunity  in 
the  world  in  the  interests  of  men.  And  today  as  then,  'Jehovah  is  a  Mam  of 
war.'  At  this  hour  he  is  the  foe  of  sin  in  personal,  social,  civic  and  national 
life.  At  this  moment,  in  this  individual  life  of  mine  and  in  the  world  at  large, 
he  io  moving  forward  in  unabated,  undeviating,  unceasing  hostility  to  sin." 

Another  lesson  is  drawn  for  us  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews :  By  faith  the  walls 
of  Jericho  fell  down.  Throughout  the  book  a  sublime  faith  is  manifested  in 
God's  presence  with  his  people  and  therefore  in  their  certain  triumph  over  every 
foe.  Here  is  a  great  lesson  for  all  workers  in  God's  kingdom:  they  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  efforts  alone,  they  are  sustained  by  unseen  divine  forces. 
And  there  is  the  complementary  truth  running  throughout  the  book,  that  man 
may  not  sit  idly  waiting  for  God's  will  to  be  fulfilled,  he  must  do  his  part  toward 
its  fulfillment.  God  gave  the  Israelites  the  land  but  they  had  to  fight  for  it. 
God  gives,  but  we  must  take  possession. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure  for  White  Plains,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Chatterton  Hill,  when  the  chances  for  success  in  the  long  struggle  for  independ- 
ence seemed  more  than  doubtful,  General  Washington  in  his  prayer  offered  in  the 
presence  of  the  family  whom  he  was  visiting,  quoted  these  words  from  Joshua 
22.22 :  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he 
shall  know;  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against  the  Lord, 
save  us  not  this  day.  For  those  who  can  discern  the  truths  of  the  spirit,  the 
book  of  Joshua  has  present  day  values. 
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FIRST  QUARTER 

I^essoN  I— January  5 
THE  CREATION 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.    Genesis  i.z 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  1.1-2.3.  The  Creation.  T. 
Isa.  40.18-27.  The  Creator.  W.  Job  38.1-18.  The  Creator  s  Wisdom  and  Power. 
T.  Ps.  104.1-15.  Providential  Care.  F.  Ps.  148.1-13.  All  Creation  to  Praise  God. 
S.  Rev.  21. 1-8.  A  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth.  S.  John  i.i-io.  Creation 
through  Christ.  Selected  by  the  International  Sunday-school  Lesson  Committee 
—American  Section 

gTlTDY  Gen.  1.1-2.3     READ  Gen.  i  and  2     COMMIT  v.  27 

> 

I  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  2  And  the  earth 
was  waste  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep:  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  3  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light : 
and  there  was  light.  4  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good:  and  God  di- 
vided the  light  from  the  darkness.  5  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night.  And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  one 
day. 

7  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the 
firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament :  and  it  was  so. 

9  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heavens  be  gathered  together  unto 
one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear :  and  it  was  so.  10  And  God  called  the 
dry  land  Earth;  and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  he  Seas:  and 
God  saw  that  it  was  good.  12  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  herbs  yielding 
seed  after  their  kind,  and  trees  bearing  fruit,  wherein  is  the  seed  thereof,  after 
their  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

16  And  God  made  the  two  great  lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and 
the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  he  made  the  stars  also. 

21  And  God  created  the  great  sea-monsters,  and  every  living  creature  that 
moveth,  wherewith  the  waters  swarmed,  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  bird 
after  its  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

25  And  God  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth  after  their  kind,  and  the  cattle  after 
their  kind,  and  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  ground  after  its  kind :  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good.  27  And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  them.  31  And  God  sav^. 
everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And  there  was 
evening  and  there  was  morning,  the  sixth  day. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline:  I.  Primeval  Chaos,  1-2.  II.  First  Day:  light  created;  light 
and  darkness  separated,  3-5.  III.  Second  Day:  the  firmament  created;  the 
chaotic  waters  divided,  6-8.  IV.  The  Third  Day:  land  and  water  separated; 
v^etation  created,  9-13.    V.  Fourth  Day:  sun,  moon  and  stars  created,  14-19. 
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VI.  Fifth  Day:  fishes  and  birds  created,  20-23.    VII.  Sixth  Day:  animals  and 
man  created,  24.31.    VIII.  Seventh  Day:  peace  and  rest,  2.1-3. 


1-2:  Primeval  Chaos. — ^The  first  verse  is  the  summary,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  the  detailed  account,  of  the  creation. — In  the  beginning,  God.  Before 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God,  Ps.  90.2. — The  heav- 
ens and  the  earth.  The  universe.— W^oj.  At  the  time  God  "said,"  verse  3.— 
Waste  and  void.  "The  Hebrew  words  are  an  alliterative  description  of  a  chaos 
in  which  nothing  can  be  distinguished  or  defined"  {Driver).  "Formless,  mat- 
terless"  (Lange). — The  deep.  Not  "the  sea,"  but  the  primeval  mass  of  water 
thought  of  as  enveloping  the  formless  earth. — The  Spirit  of  God.  "The  unseen, 
mighty  Agency  by  whom  creation  was  wrought"  (Mitchell). — Moved  upon.  Was 
brooding  upon,  RVm  (Margin  of  Standard  Revised  Version).  "In  Dt.  32.11 
the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  of  an  eagle  hovering  over  its  young"  (Driver). 

3-S:  First  Day:  light  created,  light  and  darkness  separated. — And  God  said. 
Heb.  1 1.3.  "God  utters  not  grammatical  words,  but  real  and  material  things. 
The  sun,  moon,  heaven,  earth,  I  and  thou  are  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  words  of 
God,  yea,  hardly  a  syllable  and  letter  in  comparison  with  the  entire  creation" 
(Luther) .  "The  third  verse  is  a  surpassing  example  of  sublimity  of  thought  and 
diction"  (Longinus). — God  called  the  light  Day.  "The  meaning  clearly  is  that 
what  God  enables  man  to  do — for  speech  and  language  are  the  gift  of  God — ^by 
a  well  understood  rule  God  is  said  to  do  himself"  (5**^^). — And  there  was  even- 
ing and  there  was  morning.  Evening  is  doubtless  mentioned  here  before  morn- 
ing because  the  Jewish  day  began  at  sunset. — One  day.  "The  use  of  the  word 
*day'  is  not  a  defect,  but  an  excellence,  in  a  narrative  written  in  the  simplest  form 
for  all  men."    See  ^i,  p.  39. 

6-8:  Second  Day:  the  firmament  created;  the  chaotic  waters  divided.  The 
firmament.    Hebrew  expanse,  RVm.    See  p.  35. 

9-13 :  Third  Day :  land  and  water  separated,  vegetation  created. — Barth.  Here, 
"land"  as  distinguished  from  "seas" ;  in  v.  i  the  "earth"  is  distinguished  from  the 
"heavens." — After  their  kind.  According  to  their  species.  Geology  teaches  that 
the  earth  was  slowly  formed;  biology  speaks  of  the  gradual  development  of 
species;  Genesis  omits  details. 

14-19:  Fourth  Day:  sun,  moon  and  stars  created. — Lights.  "Luminaries  to 
hold  and  distribute  the  light  created  on  the  first  day." — For  signs.  See  2  K.  20. 
8-1 1 ;  Isa.  7.1 1 ;  Jer.  10.2;  Mt.  2.2;  24.29. — The  two  great  lights.  Great  as  regards 
their  effect  upon  the  earth. — To  rule  the  day... to  rule  the  night.  The  length, 
temperature,  etc.  of  day  and  night  depend  on  their  positions. 

20-23 :  Fifth  Day :  fishes  and  birds  created. — In  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 
Hebrew  on  the  face  of  the  expanse  of  the  heavens,  RVm. 

24-31 :  Sixth  Day :  animals  and  man  created. — Let  us  make.  "Hebrew  pos- 
sesses what  is  called  a  'plural  majesty';  the  words  for  *Lord\  'Master*,  even 
when  applied  to  a  single  person,  are  often  plural  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
ideas  of  dignity  and  greatness;  the  usual  Hebrew  word  for  God  (Blohim)  is, 
similarly,  as  a  rule,  plural :  hence  it  might  well  be  that,  on  a  solemn  occasion  like 
this,  when  God  is  represented  as  about  to  create  a  being  in  his  own  Image,'  he 
should  adopt  this  unusual  and  significant  mode  of  expression"  (Driver). — Man. 
'^Hebrew  adam,  the  name  of  the  race  which  becomes  the  name  of  the  first  man" 
(Dummelow). — In  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God.    See  p.  45. 

2.1-3:  Seventh  Day:  God  rested  from  his  work  and  hallowed  that  day.  This 
is  given  in  the  Ten  Commandments  as  the  reason  for  the  Sabbath  rest 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HEIvPFUL  WRITERS 

I.  God  created.  God  created — And  God  saw — And  God  called — And  God  made 
— ^And  God  set — And  God  blessed — God !    That  is  the  cause.    Joseph  Parker. 

I.  The  heavens  and  the  earth.  God  created  the  whole  world ;  not  our  particu- 
lar land  only.  The  missionary  character  of  the  Bible  inheres  in  the  very  texture 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  doctrine  of  missions  does  not  rest  upon  some  par- 
ticular passage  of  the  Old  Testament :  it  rests  upon  the  fundamental  conception 
of  the  Old  Testament.    If  the  Old  Testament  teaches  in  Genesis  the  universal 
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creatorship  of  God;  if  in  the  first  Commandment  it  demands  his  worship  alone; 
if  in  its  definition  of  God  it  makes  him  all  in  all;  if  the  very  name  it  uses  for 
an  idol  signifies  nothingness;  if  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  it  summons  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  praise  him;  if  it  narrates  the  divine  attempt  in  Ruth  and 
Jonah  to  turn  the  Jews  from  Pharisees  into  missionaries,  then  it  does  not  for 
a  moment  permit  us  to  rest  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  or  the  modern  Phari- 
sees that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  belongs  to  a  particular  race.  The  Old 
Testament  is  a  missionary  Book.  Bishop  J,  W.  Bashford,  in  God*s  Missionary 
Plan  for  the  World. 

1-3.  Compare  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Bible 
¥rith  these  sentences  published  in  a  newspaper  from  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  new 
religions:  "The  radium  of  spirit  penetrates,  dissolves,  and  disperses  the  sub- 
stanceless  shadows  or  images  of  the  mortal  concept — ^the  counterfeit  man  and 
the  counterfeit  universe — and  discloses  the  divine  reality  and  spiritual  verities 
of  being."  The  Spectator,  in  The  Outlook, 
16.  The  stars  also. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high 

With  all  the  blue  etheral  sky. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame. 

Their  great  Original  proclaim.    Addison, 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

I.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  Chaldean  story 
of  the  creation  was  discovered  in  1875  by  George  Smith  of  the  British  Museum, 
on  several  tablets  excavated  in  Assyria  from  the  great  library  which  Ashurbani- 
pal  (668-626  B.  c.)  founded.  Dr.  Albert  T.  Clay,  in  "Li^ht  on  the  Old  Testament 
from  Babel"  thus  comments  upon  this  mythological  epic  and  the  Creation  story 
in  Genesis: 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  some  elements  which  are  similar  to  the 
Babylonian  legend.  The  latter  contains  references  to  the  creation  of  the  earth; 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  their  purpose;  namely,  to  rule  by  day  and 
night ;  and  finally  to  the  creation  of  man.  Such  resemblances  are  not  remarkable, 
for  we  should  expect  them  to  occur  in  any  two  stories  of  the  creation  that  might 
be  written.  The  crude  polytheistic  grotesqueness  of  the  Babylonian,  with  its 
doctrine  of  emanation  or  evolution  from  chaos  to  order,  which  made  the  gods 
emerge  from  this  chaos,  or  bring  the  firmament  out  of  a  carcass,  puts  it  alto- 
gether into  another  class;  and  it  is  in  no  respect  to  be  compared  with  the  dig- 
nified and  sublime  conception  of  the  beginning  of  things,  with  God  as  the  su- 
preme Creator,  who  called  all  things  into  existence. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  Egyptian  cosmogony  as  Professor  Maspero  gives 
it.  At  his  command  Shu,  the  luminous,  levels  the  land,  and  divides  the  waters 
into  two  distinct  masses.  The  one,  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  gave 
birth  to  rivers  and  ocean :  the  other,  hung  in  the  air,  formed  the  vault  of  heaven, 
the  "waters  on  high,"  on  which  the  stars  and  the  gods,  swayed  by  an  eternal  cur- 
rent, behold  themselves  floating.  But  in  establishing  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  harmony  of  the  world,  the  ordainer  of  all  things  had,  by  that  very  work,  ex- 
cited against  himself  the  maleficent  forces  of  nature.  Then  arose  the  protracted 
struggle  between  the  creator  and  the  "sons  of  rebellion,"  under  their  chief,  the 
long,  twisting  serpent,  Apap. 

4.  And  God  saw  the  light,  and  it  was  good.  We  have  a  similar  idea  in  the 
Sumerian  poem  of  the  creation  which  emanated  from  Eridu :  where  the  Creator, 
after  making  mankind,  "the  cattle  of  the  fields"  and  "the  rivers  of  Babylonia," 
declared  them  to  be  "good".  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  Religions  of  Ancient 
Egypt  and  Babylonia. 

5.  And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  one  day.  Day  was  reck- 
oned by  the  Jews,  not  from  midnight  to  midnight,  but  from  the  appearance  of 
the  stars  in  the  evening  to  their  appearance  the  next  evening. 

7.  A  firmament.  The  dome,  or  canopy,  of  heaven,  which  we,  of  course,  know 
to  be  nothing  but  an  optical  illusion,  was  supposed  by  the  Hebrews  to  be  a 
solid  vault  (Job  37.18,  "Canst  thou,  like  him,  beat  out  the  skies,  which  are 
Strong  as  a  molteo  mirror?''  supported  far  off  by  pillars  resting  upon  the  earth 
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(Job  26.11 ;  Amos  9.6;  2  Sam.  22.8) ;  above  this  vault  there  were  vast  reservoirs 
of  water,  which  came  down  in  time  of  rain  through  open  sluices  (Gen.  7.11),  and 
above  these  waters  Jehovah  sat  enthroned.    Dr.  S.  R.  Driver,  Book  of  Genesis. 

16.  He  made  the  stars  also.    Here  is  the  ancient  Egyptian  representation  of  a 

star,  suspended  by  a  rope  thrown  over  the  arched  dome  of  the  sky.    The  stars 

were  like  lamps,  they  thought;  they  had  but  one  word  for  both  star  and  lamp. 

p         The  ropes,  they  said,  were  what  kept  the  stars  from  falling  out  of 

f  ■(»    >i  the  sky  and  by  them  the  beings  who  lived  in  the  stars  pulled  their 

*  dwellings  up  and  down  at  will. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Genesis,  the  Book  of  Beginnings — ^how  should  such  a  book  itself  begin?  The 
sacred  historian  has  prefaced  it  with  a  Drama  of  Creation,  a  Paean  to  the  Cre- 
ator. What  could  be  more  true  or  more  sublime  than  this  beginning !  See  pages 
22  and  23. 

"In  the  beginning"  the  urtiverse  was  created.  When  that  beginning  was,  the 
Bible  does  not  say.  That  this  earth  is  an  old,  old  earth,  is  shown  by  geology.  A 
calculation  based  on  the  rate  at  which  helium  is  produced  from  uranium,  and 
upon  observation  of  the  quantity  of  uranium  and  helium  contained  in  specimens 
of  minerals  of  different  geological  periods,  assigns  six  hundred  and  twenty-two 
million  years  as  the  age  of  Archaean  rock  from  Ontario ! 

For  the  period  before  the  call  of  Abraham  no  dates  whatever  can  be  given. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Who  likes  to  hear  a  story?  Would  you  rather  hear  a  make-believe  story  or  a 
real  story?  The  real  stories,  about  things  that  have  truly  happened,  are  the  best 
of  all.  I  will  tell  you  the  oldest  story  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  true  story.  (The 
story  here  is  told  by  Dean  George  Hodges  in  "The  Garden  of  Eden."  Study  it 
as  a  model  for  other  lesson  stories  as  well  as  for  this  one.) 

In  the  beginning  of  all  beginnings,  so  the  story  goes,  the  world  was  a  wide 
sea  without  a  shore.  Up  and  down,  and  here  and  there,  and  all  across,  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  water.  And  it  was  all  dark,  like  the  ocean  at  night  when 
there  is  no  moon.  And  (k)d  said,  "Let  there  be  light!"  And  day  appeared. 
(Show  Tissot's  picture  No.  i,  "The  Creation.")  And  God  made  the  sky;  and 
under  the  sky,  in  the  new  light  of  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  waters,  he 
made  the  land;  and  grass  began  to  grow  upon  it,  and  then  trees,  with  leaves 
and  fruit. 

Then  in  the  sky  the  sun  began  to  shine  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  stars  by 
night.  And  in  the  sea,  first  little  fishes  and  then  big  ones,  began  to  swim;  and 
in  the  air,  the  birds  began  to  fly;  and  on  the  land,  all  kinds  of  living  things 
began  to  move  about,  lions  in  the  thick  woods,  sheep  in  the  fields,  cows  in  the 
pastures.  And  at  last,  as  best  of  all,  (k>d  made  man;  and  to  the  first  man  he 
said,  "Behold  the  new  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it.  It  is  yours.  Here  you  are  to 
live,  and  over  all  these  living  things  you  are  to  rule." 

"The  most  tremendous  thing  you  can  give  others  is  their  first  idea  about 
God,"  said  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett  in  a  recent  address.  "If  you  give  them  a  wrong 
idea,"  he  continued,  "you  may  blight  their  lives,  but  if  you  give  a  right  one 
they  may  just  leap  into  love  at  first  sight  and  enjoy  him  and  what  is  right  to 
the  end  of  their  days."  Make  sure  that  in  this  first  lesson  of  the  year  you  give 
your  pupils  the  right  idea  about  Gody  that  they  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the 
first  four  words  "In  the  beginning  (k)d."  And  teach  them  this  thought  of  Laura 
E.  Richard's: 

Should  we  not,  in  quiet, 
At  our  mother's  knee, 
Praise  our  Heavenly  Fatfaer, 
Thank  him  lovingly,— 
Since  earth  and  air,  and  land  and  sea 
Give  kindly  gifts  to  you  and  me, 
Since  earth  and  air,  and  sea  and  land, 
Come  from  our  Heavenly  Father's  hand^ 
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Even  very  little  children  readily  grasp  this  thought.  In  the  "Kindergarten 
Journal"  this  true  incident  is  recorded.  A  three-and-a-half-year-old  boy  was 
standing  in  the  mountains  beside  his  mother.  The  mother  called  his  attention  to 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  which  surrounded  them  and  said,  *'God  made  the  moun- 
tain and  plains,  the  blue  sky  and  beautiful  clouds,  and  God  loves  the  beautiful 
things  he  has  made.*'  "And  God  loves  little  boys,  too  ?"  "Yes,"  said  the  mother. 
>}either  spoke  for  a  moment,  then  the  child  said,  "Mama,  are  you  saying  pray- 
ers?" "Yes,  dear,"  said  the  mother.  "Then  I  want  to  say  prayers,  too,"  and  he 
loielt  down  there  and  said  a  little  prayer  of  thanks  to  the  loving  Father. 

Give  each  of  your  pupils  a  copy  of  the  stanza  on  p.  45  to  learn  before  next 
Sunday. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Our  illustration  shows  the  Chinese  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  universe  was  created.  Pwan-ku  was  the  first-born  of  the  universe, 
according  to  their  legends;  he  found 
himself  upon  a  rock  together  with  a  bird 
called  the  Phoenix,  a  dragon  with  human 
face  and  birdlike  claws,  and  a  huge 
tortoise.  Armed  with  chisel  and  mallet 
he  at  once  began  to  split  the  primeval 
rocks  which  were  floating  through  space. 
He  labored  for  18,000  years,  making  the 
earth  beneath  and  the  heavens  above, 
and  setting  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
in  their  places.  Each  day  he  increased 
six  feet  in  stature,  and  when  he  died  his 
head  became  mountains,  his  breath  wind 
and  clouds,  and  his  voice  thunder;  his 
limbs  were  changed  into  the  four  poles, 
his  veins  into  rivers,  his  sinews  into  the 
undulations  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
his  flesh  into  fields ;  his  beard  was  turn- 
ed into  stars,  his  skin  and  his  hair  into 
herbs  and  trees,  and  his  teeth,  bones  and 
marrow  into  metals,  rocks  and  precious 
stones;  his  dropping  sweat  increased  to 


Pwan-Ku  Chiseling  out  th»  Universe 


This  Chinese  creation  story  is  curi- 
ous and  grotesque.  Yet  it  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  early  legends  of  many 
eastern  peoples.  How  different  is  the 
true  creation  account  told  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  Book  of  the  Bible! 

For  Older  Pupils.  Athanasius  Kircher,  the  astronomer,  had  a  friend  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  world  was  made  by  God.  He  made  an  orrery — 2l  repre- 
sentation of  the  sun  surrounded  by  planets  moving  in  their  orbits  around  it — 
and  showed  it  to  his  friend.  "How  beautifully  this  is  made,"  the  latter  ex- 
claimed, "who  made  it?"  "No  one  made  it,"  answered  Kircher.  "What  do  you 
mean?"  asked  his  friend.  "Oh,  it  just  came  by  chance."  "That  is  impossible. 
Why  are  you  trifling  with  me?"  "Is  it  impossible?"  (queried  the  astronomer.  "I 
thought  you  told  me  that  the  planetary  system,  of  which  this  is  but  a  poor  copy, 
came  by  chance.    Why  not  this  copy  ?" 

That  the  world  did  not  come  by  chance,  that  it  had  a  Divine  Creator,  is  the 
message  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    In  the  Beginning  God  Created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth 

The  Universe  is  not  the  Product  of  Chance.  "Scientific  thought,"  says  Lord 
Kelvin,  "is  compelled  to  accept  the  idea  of  Creative  Power.  Forty  years  ago  I 
asked  Liebig,  walking  somewhere  in  the  country,  if  he  believed  that  the  grass 
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and  flowers  which  we  saw  around  us  grew  by  mere  chemical  forces.  He  an- 
swered, "No;  no  more  than  I  could  believe  Uiat  a  book  of  botany  describing 
them  could  grow  by  mere  chemical  forces." 

Lord  Kelvin's  faith,  writes  his  biographer,  was  confirmed  and  not  weakened 
by  his  unequaled  mastery  of  scientific  law  and  scientific  truth.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  example  we  have  had  in  our  own  time  of  the  great  principle 
that  Bacon  expressed:  "It  is  the  little  knowledge  that  leads  to  Atheism;  it  is 
the  deeper  knowledge  which  leads  you  back  to  God."  The  reason  why  many 
scientific  men  are  not  believers  is  that  they  are  not  scientific  enough;  they  can 
see  only  a  part  of  the  thing  and  not  the  whole ;  but  whenever  a  mind  of  the  first 
order  is  discovered  at  work  in  science,  that  mind  is  always  reverent  and  es- 
sentially believing. 

The  Universe  was  not  Self-Originating.  Haeckel  gives  as  the  origin  of  the 
universe  nothing  but  the  mutual  attraction  of  atoms!  Within  a  few  years  the 
electron  has  dethroned  the  atom  as  the  ultimate  component  of  matter,  that  in- 
conceivably minute  particle  less  than  one  ten-million-millionth  of  an  inch  in  size. 
But  whence  come  electrons?  And  whence  the  power  of  attraction?  The  atom, 
the  electron,  of  matter  proves  God.  Life  can  come  only  from  life,  and  one 
must  believe  in  an  Author,  an  Origin  of  life.  As  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis  forcefully  re- 
marks. You  cannot  eliminate  Almighty  God  from  this  universe  by  spelling  him 
with  a  small  "g,"  and  you  cannot  make  law  to  create  a  universe  like  ours  by 
spelling  matter  and  force  and  law  with  a  capital  "N"  and  "F'  and  "L.'* 

Back  of  all  law  and  all  matter  and  all  force  is  God.  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  universe.  It  came  no  less  from  his  hand  because  it  grew  up  by  a 
slow  process,  through  long  ages,  in  marvellous  fulfilment  of  his  will  and  pur- 
pose. "Astronomers  and  geologists  tell  us  that  the  earth  took  form  from  a 
whirling  crowd  of  meteorites ;  that  after  a  stage  of  intense  heat  it  began  to  cool 
and  consolidate;  that  it  got  its  centrosphere,  its  kektosphere,  its  lithosphere,  its 
hydrosphere,  its  atmosphere;  that  as  it  aged  its  skin  became  wrinkled — each 
wrinkle  marking  an  event  in  its  life  as  those  on  our  faces  often  do;  that  it  was 
exquisitely  sculptured  by  fire  and  frost,  by  wind  and  rain,  by  river  and  sea ;  that 
it  became  fit  to  be  a  cradle  and  home  of  living  creatures;  that  the  hand  of  life 
has  been  working  upon  it  for  untold  ages,  forming  chalk  cliffs  and  coral  reefs 
and  coal  beds ;  and  that,  finally,  man  has  changed  the  face  of  continents."  God 
has  always  worked  through  agents.  In  the  beginning  he  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth. 

The  Sciences  reveal  God's  Handiwork.  Law  is  simply  God's  way  of  doing 
things.  Law  is  God's  organized  thought  that  thinks  for  him.  The  laws  of  Al- 
mighty God  are  round  about  us,  and  they  express  his  divine  will.  So  that  when 
we  come  to  study  the  great  laws  of  Nature,  we  know  that  this  is  God  speaking. 
When  the  clerk  comes  and  finds  out  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  bank  that  the  estab- 
lishment should  open  at  eight  o'clock,  what  does  the  law  mean?  It  means  that 
it  is  the  organized  will  and  habit  of  the  man  that  runs  that  bank.  And  when  the 
sun  rises  at  a  certain  moment  in  the  morning  and  sets  at  night,  and  when  this 
great  earth  of  ours  goes  speeding  away  and  then  turns  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  June — these  laws  mean  the  organized  expression  and  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Infinite  God.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  sciences  we  mean  a  copy  of  the 
Laws  of  God.  Geology  copies  God's  handwriting  on  the  pages  of  the  rocks ; 
Astronomy  copies  God's  handwriting  and  voice  on  the  pages  of  the  stars;  Physi- 
ology copies  God's  speech  uttered  through  the  human  body;  Psychology— it  is  a 
copy  of  the  laws  of  the  human  intellect;  Art — it  is  a  copy  of  God's  beautiful 
thoughts;  Tools — the^^  are  God's  useful  thoughts  organized  into  terms  of  steel 
or  iron  or  wood.  This  univei'se  of  ours  is  simply  a  great  wheel,  a  wheel  fitted 
in  another  wheel,  a  vast  complicated  mechanism — ^never  a  lever  getting  out  of 
place,  never  a  wheel  slipping  a  cog.  But  at  the  back  of  the  whole  stands  an 
Inventor ;  at  the  back  of  all  the  flying  wheels  stands  the  great  Father  God  in  the 
silence,  keeping  watch  above  his  own.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  in  The  Chris* 
tian  World  Pulpit, 
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His  Works  and  His  Words  tell  the  Same  Stoiy.  Geilde  makes  a  life-study 
of  the  earth's  geological  structure  and  finds  that  its  varied  features  owe  their 
origin  largely  to  denudation  and  erosion.  Of  course,  volcanic  action  and  crustal 
disturbance  have  done  their  work,  too.  And  he  says  that  he  is  reading  "the 
handwriting  of  some  Infinite  Penman."  Mr.  Burbank,  for  twenty-five  years,  has 
been  studying  the  pages  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Beginning  many  years  ago 
with  the  dahlia,  he  found  it  single  and  with  an  offensive  odour,  but  by  observing, 
comparing,  selecting,  crossing,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  overcoming  habits  that 
had  existed  for  thousands  of  generations,  in  fixing  new  traits,  till  now  he  has 
evolved  the  double  flower  and  with  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  majgnolia.  And 
from  the  dahlia  he  has  gone  on  till  now  he  takes  all  plant-life  for  his  enchanting 
and  bewitching  fairyland.  Mr.  Burbank  tells  us,  too,  that  he  is  interpreting  the 
thought  of  some  "Wonderful  Botanist.** 

Asa  Gray  sat  around  a  campfire  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierras,  and  they  talked 
about  the  great  trees  arching  overhead.  They  agreed  that  in  simple  majesty  the 
Sequoia  Wellingtonia  leads  the  world.  They  went  on  to  discuss  the  story  of  the 
life  of  these  mammoth  creatures.  Muir  examined  one  stump  that  showed  four 
thousand  annual  rings,  when  suddenly  the  Harvard  scientist  turned  and  said 
to  the  Sierra  mountaineer,  "John,  some  master  Designer  has  been  lingering  here." 

And  so  it  goes.  Bird,  bush,  flower,  river,  glacier,  sun,  star,  ocean,  mountain, 
man — all  these  works  of  science  are  revelations  penned  by  the  divine  finger. 
Condensed  from  The  Unsearchable  Riches,  by  Malcolm  James  McLeod, 

II    An  Unfinished  Story 

The  Account  is  not  a  Complete  Revelation.  The  Book  of  Nature  contains 
more  pages  than  one.  "God  said.  Let  the  waters  under  the  heavens  be  gathered 
together  unto  one  place  and  let  the  dry  land  appear:  and  k  was  so."  What  is 
this?  It  is  one  sentence  from  one  pa^e  in  the  story  of  the  life  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  world.  But  there  is  nothing  told  us  here  of  the  countless 
aeons  in  which  the  earth  had  been,  as  it  were,  a  flaming  wheel  of  fiery  gas,  that 
evor  cooling  and  hardening  through  ages  untold  had  gradually  contracted  to  its 
globtdar  shape.  There  is  not  a  word  of  all  this,  nor  of  all  the  astronomical  and 
geological  discoveries  that  are  the  wonder  of  this  age,  nor  any  hint  of  the  yet 
greater  discoveries  that  will  be  wonders  of  the  age  to  come.  No,  nor  of  the 
greatest  of  all  discoveries  that  lie  far  beyond  human  finding,  for  the  mysteries 
and  marvels  of  Omnipotent  God  are  more  than  the  mind  of  man  can  hold  or 
comprehend. 

"He  made  the  stars  also."  Five  little  words;  and  only  two  words  in  the 
Hebrew.  That  is  all  we  are  told  of  the  mighty  universe  of  stars.  We  are 
told  nothing  of  the  far-stretching  limits  of  nebular  masses,  with  their  problems 
unsolved  and  perhaps  insolvable;  nothing  of  the  deep  silence  and  solitude,  the 
immeasurable  vastness  of  inter-stellar  space;  nothing  of  those  stupendous  sys- 
tems of  star  on  star  moving  in  orbits  of  complexity  beyond  the  keenest  mathe- 
matician's skill,  yet  all  obedient  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  motion  and 
of  energy;  nothing  of  those  majestic  stars  beside  which  even  the  sun  is  but  an 
atom  for  magnitude  and  but  blackness  for  light;  nothing  of  the  inconceivable 
swiftness  of  the  light  itself  that  streams  forth  into  all  space  and  in  all  directions 
from  every  star  and  sun  and  planet  in  the  sky,  twelve  million  miles  a  minute  and 
even  so  takes  centuries  to  reach  us  here. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  know  so  much  more  than  the  Hebrews  or  Chal- 
deans knew ;  and  let  us  hope  at  the  same  time  that  our  descendants  and  follow- 
ers will  soon  know  more  than  we  do  now.  But  what  incredible  folly  it  would 
be  to  reject  the  story  in  Genesis  because  we  found  the  truth  so  far  exceeded  it ! 
Should  we  not  rather  say,  the  half  has  not  been  told  us!  The  millionth  part 
has  not  been  told  us!  God*s  greatness  and  God*s  wisdom  infinitely  exceed  all 
that  Moses  knew,  all  that  Newton  knew,  all  that  man  can  ever  know ! 

If  we  know  God  and  God's  creations  to  be  so  much  greater  than  they  dreamt 
or  thought,  how  much  the  more  must  we  reverence  and  fear  the  great  Creator 
as  he  declares  himself  to  us!  If  we  know  Space  to  be  so  great,  when  men  of 
old  thought  it  to  be  so  small ;  if  we  know  Time  to  be  so  long,  when  men  of  old 
thought  it  to  be  so  short;  if  we  know  Law  to  be  so  paramount,  when  men  of  old 
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thought  innocently  of  caprice  or  anarchy  or  chance;  if  we  know  Creation  to  be 
infinite,  when  men  of  old  thought  it  hardly  beyond  their  grasp,  with  how  much 
more  of  reverence  or  holy  fear  must  we  fall  down  before  him  who  is  the  Maker 
and  Upholder  of  all  things.  Condensed  from  The  Writing  on  the  Sky,  by  D.  R. 
Potheringham. 

Creation  is  still  Going  On.  Creation  is  not  something  that  God  did  and, 
ending,  stopped  to  rest.  Creation  is  a  continuous  process.  It  is  always  going 
on.  The  geologists  tell  us  that  the  same  convulsions  that  shot  the  mountains 
up  and  dug  the  channels  for  the  seas  and  the  rivers,  are  going  on  even  in  his- 
toric times.  God  is  always  creating.  Every  flower  is  a  new  creation.  Every 
day  he  separates  the  waters  that  are  under  the  firmaments,  for  it  is  he  who 
daily  and  hourly  lifts  the  clouds  from  their  ocean  bed  and  causes  them  to 
float  in  the  air  above.  Every  spring  is  a  new  creation,  and  he  himself  is  the 
secret  and  the  source  and  the  centre  of  all  the  life.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  Seek- 
ing after  God, 

III    The  Wom,d  is  Good 

God  saw  that  it  was  Good.  If  we  were  to  rewrite  this  story,  should  we  not, 
simply  by  introducing  omitted  facts  into  it,  give  it  a  wholly  different  moral 
tone?  As  thus: — "God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness;  and  God  said. 
Let  there  be  a  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  heats  that  scorch  and 
smite  at  noon.  God  divided  the  air  from  the  waters;  and  God  said.  Let  the 
waters  roar  and  be  troubled,  and  let  the  winds  wave  and  destroy.  God  divided 
the  earth  from  the  seas;  and  God  said,  Let  the  earth  be  scattered  over  with 
deserts  of  salt  and  sand." 

The  world  is  a  good  world;  for  good  largely  predominates  in  the  world. 
Though  there  is  much  in  it  that  tells  of  evil,  even  the  evil  in  it  points  to  larger 
ultimate  good.  The  storms  bring  us  a  purer  air  and  fruitful  showers;  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions  are  but  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  gracious 
interior  fire  which  keeps  the  surface  of  the  earth  warm  and  fertile  all  the  year 
round;  autumnal  decay  enriches  the  soil.    Almoni  Peloni,  in  The  Expositor. 

Cultivate  the  Ability  to  see  the  Beauty  of  This  World.  ''Last  summer  I 
was  talking  with  one  of  the  foremost  contemporary  Scotch  writers,"  said  Ham- 
ilton W.  Mabie  in  an  address,  "and  I  said  to  him:  *Is  there  not  a  great  deal 
of  poetry  among  the  commonest  and  most  uneducated  people  in  Scotland?' 

"Said  he :    'They  are  saturated  with  it.' 

"One  day  in  the  early  spring  he  was  walking  along  the  side  of  a  mountain  in 
Skye,  when  he  came  to  a  hut  in  which  lived  an  old  man  he  had  known  a  great 
many  years.  He  saw  the  old  man  with  his  head  bowed  and  his  bonnet  in  his 
hand.    My  friend  came  up  and  said  to  him  after  a  bit : 

"*I  did  not  speak  to  you,  Sandy,  because  I  thought  you  might  be  at  your 
prayers.' 

"  'Well,  not  exactly  that,'  said  the  old  man ;  'but  I  tell  you  what  I  was  doing. 
Every  morning  for  forty  years  I  have  taken  off  my  bonnet  here  to  the  beauty  of 
the  world!'" 

A  Lesson. 

"What  is  it  that  you  see,  my  child?"  said  I. 
"The  moon  so  beautiful,"  was  his  reply. 
"But  tell  me  what  the  moon  is.    Do  you  know?" 
"It's  beautiful!"  he  said, — his  face  aglow. 

O  God,  I  pray  thee  for  the  childlike  heart 

That  can  enjoy — all  vexing  thoughts  apart — 

The  beauties  thou  in  heaven  and  earth  dost  show, 

Nor  fret  myself  with  things  I  do  not  know.    Dr.  Maltbie  Babcock, 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

What  hath  God  wrought!    Num.  23.23. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God.    Robert  Bruce. 
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The  universe  is  the  realized  thought  of  God.    Carlyle, 

The  true  thought  of  life  begins  with  a  true  thought  of  God.  Dr,  Prancis  J. 
McConnelL 

Better  to  believe  that  the  world  was  created  in  six  solar  days  than  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  created  at  all.    Dr.  W,  H.  P.  Paunce. 

The  world  we're  passing  through  is  God's  world  as  much  as  any  we're  ganging 
to.    Edmund  Garret, 

O  Jehovah,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  I 

In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.    Ps.  104.24. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Every  thoughtful  study  of  the  opening  words  of  Genesis  but  leads  one  to  say 
with  deeper  meaning,  firmer  trust:  "I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 

From  this  lesson  we  gain  five  great  thoughts:  that  God  is  the  Great  First 
Cause;  that  he  is  Supreme  over  creation;  that  creation  is  gradual,  progressive, 
that  man  is  the  crown  of  creation;  that  all  things  are  working  together  for 
good.    How  wojjderful  and  marvelous  is  our  God! 

In  all  that  we  plan  and  all  that  we  do  this  new  year,  in  home  or  school  or 
business  or  social  life,  may  it  be  true  that  in  the  beginning  is  God. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  Great  Architect.    See  The  Outlook,  April  22,  1911,  o.  859. 

2.  Science  and  religion.  A  little  natural  philosophy,  and  the  first  entrance  into 
it,  doth  dispose  the  opinion  to  atheism,  but  much  natural  philosophy,  and  wading 
deep  into  it,  will  bring  about  men's  minds  to  religion,  declares  Bacon.  Science 
has  now  become  a  help  to  religion,  affirms  Lord  Kelvin.  See  "Science  and 
Religion;  the  End  of  the  Battle,"  in  The  Outlook  for  Sept.  9,  191 1. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  did  God  create  on  each  of  the  six  "days"? 
2.  Over  what  things  is  man  to  have  dominion  ?  3.  Where  does  the  Bible  say  that 
Eden  was  located?  4.  Do  we  laiow  the  location?  (Clipping,  last  1[,  p.  44 
of  this  book.)  5.  Tell  how  a  little  boy  gained  the  thought  of  God's  love.  (Clip- 
ping, p.  45:  cut  from  The  Guide  the  story  and  give  it  to  one  pupil.)     6.  Tell 


how  a  man  made  his  own  image.     Clipping,  p.  45.)     7.  Tell  the  lesson  the 
*    '    ""'     '  '       3.  What       '   ^' 

,     ..    ^ 46.,     ^ 

Hale  said  about  helping  God  make  men.     (Clipping,  p.  47.) 


astronomer  taught?   (Clipping,  p.  46.)       8.  What  did  Shakespeare  say  about 
the  dignity  of  the  man?     (Cupping, 4  4,  p.  46.)    9.  Tell  what  Edward  Everett 


N.  B.---The  word  "Clipping"  always  refers  to  something  to  be  cut  or  copied 
from  this  book  and  given  to  a  pupil  a  week  in  advance  of  the  lesson.  An  extra 
copy  of  this  "Guide"  would  be  useful  for  this  purpose. 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Why  are  there  two  accounts  of  the  creation  of 
man?  (Clipping,  l[i  and  II12,  p.  20.)  2.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
accounts  of  the  creation  of  man?  (Clipping,  1(4,  p.  43.)  3.  What  is  meant  by 
the  words  "(^d  said"?  (Clipping,  p.  43.)  4.  What  does  "made  in  the  image 
of  God"  mean?  5.  Why  is  the  same  thought  given  twice  in  verse  27?  6.  Is  the 
image  of  C^d  in  man  sometimes  defaced?  7.  Can  it  be  restored?  8.  Over 
what  forces  in  nature  has  man  some  dominion  which  he  did  not  have  before 
this  time?  9.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  command  in  verse  17?  10.  Is  testing 
necessary  in  order  to  make  character? 

Memory  and  Note-Book  Work.  Younger  pupils  may  commit  to  memory  the 
two  stanzas  on  p.  47 :  older  pupils,  the  eighth  Psalm.  .  . 

Write  in  your  Note  Book  the  Story  of  the  Creation  in  seven  scenes,  givmg 
the  events  as  recorded  for  the  "Seven  Days." 
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MAN  THE  CROWN  OF  CREATION 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image.    Gen.  z.27 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  2.4-25.  Man  the  Crown  of 
Creation.  T.  Ps.  8.  God's  Glory  in  Man.  W.  Ps.  139.1-14.  Object  of  Jehovah's 
Care.  T.  i  Cor.  3.10-23.  Man  the  Temple  of  God.  F.  Eph.  1.3-14.  Man's  Re- 
demption. S.  I  Pet.  1. 3- 12.  The  Unfading  Inheritance.  S.  Rom.  12.  Man's 
Heavenly  Calling. 

STUDY  Gen.  1.26,  27;  2.4-25;  Ps.  8-  COMMIT  Gen.  2.16,  17 

26  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and  let 
them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  birds  of  the  heavens, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth.  27  And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  them. 

7  And  Jehovah  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  8  And  Jehovah 
God  planted  a  garden  eastward,  in  Eden;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he 
had  formed.  9  And  out  of  the  ground  made  Jehovah  God  to  grow  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

15  And  Jehovah  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  16  And  Jehovah  God  commanded  the  man,  saying.  Of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat :  17  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it:  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

18  And  Jehovah  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone;  I 
will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him.  19  And  out  of  the  ground  Jehovah  God 
formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  bird  of  the  heavens ;  and  brought  them 
unto  the  man  to  see  what  he  would  call  them:  and  whatsoever  the  man  called 
every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  20  And  the  man  gave  names 
to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but 
for  man  there  was  not  found  a  help  meet  for  him.  21  And  Jehovah  God  caused 
a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  the  man,  and  he  slept;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs, 
and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof :  22  and  the  rib,  which  Jehovah  God  had 
taken  from  the  man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man.  23  And 
the  man  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh:  she  shall 
be  called  Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  Man.  24  Therefore  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife :  and  they  shall  be 
one  flesh. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Man  and  Woman  made  and  given  Dominion.  1.26,  27. 
II.  Man  made  and  placed  in  Eden,  2.7-8.  III.  Description  of  Eden,  2.9-14.  IV. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  2. 16-17.  V.  Woman  made  from 
Man,  2.18-25.    VI.  Jehovah's  Glory  and  Man's  Dignity,  Ps.  8. 


1.26-27.  God  said.    See  Dr.  Geikie's  words,  p.  AZ—Let  us  make.    Plural  of  ma- 
jesty.— God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him. 
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The  two  synonymous  sentences  emphasize  the  thought  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween God  and  man.  There  are  in  man  intellectual,  ethical  and  religious  powers 
and  capacities,  which  make  possible  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  and  the  com- 
munion of  man  with  God. 

2.7-9.  Man,  Hebrew  adam, — Jehovah  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground.  **The  lowly  origin  of  man,  and  his  derivation  on  the  physical  side  from 
the  lower  elements  of  creation,  are  here  implied"  (Dummelow). — Breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  Man  is  related  to  God  in  an  especial  way;  he  is 
made  in  his  image. — A  Garden.  Paradeisos,  Septuagint :  "a  Persian  word  mean- 
ing 'a  park,'  whence  our  word  Paradise." — Eastward.  East  from  Palestine. — ' 
Bden.  "The  Hebrew  word  eden  means  'delight,*  but  there  is  a  Babvlonian  word 
edinu,  meaning  'plain,'  and  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the  great  plain  in  Baby-  . 
Ionia  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates"  (Dummelow). — The  tree  of  life. 
Its  fruit  gave  immortality. — The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The 
knowledge  was  the  consequence  of  eating  the  fruit  of  this  forbidden  tree,  verse 
17.    See  below. 

15-17.  Dress.  Cultivate.— /n  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shall  surely 
die.  "The  threat  was  not  fulfilled.  The  simple  explanation  is  that  God,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  temptation,  changed  his  purpose  and  modi- 
fied the  penalty"  (Skinner). 

18-24.  Just  as  writing  beg[ins  with  picture-writing,  with  thoughts  represented 
by  pictures,  so  the  expression  of  thought  by  means  of  language  begins  with 
word-painting,  as  in  these  verses.  In  this  lesson  we  have  two  versions  of  the 
creation  of  man.  See  page  20.  The  first  recorded  version  (1.27)  is  a  general 
statement,  in  simple  prose :  the  second  2.7-24  gives  particulars,  in  word-paintings. 
In  the  first  recorded  version  man  and  woman  seem  created  simultaneously ;  here 
in  verses  21-24,  to  quote  Rabbi  Wise's  expressive  words,  woman  is  no  more  than 
a  postscript  of  creation.— Man.  Or,  Adam,  RVm.— -Meet.  Or,  answering  to, 
RVm.^Made.  Hebrew,  builded  he  unto,  RVm. — Woman.  Hebrew,  Isshah,\) 
RVm.— Man.    Hebrew,  Ish,  RVm. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

26.  And  God  said.  True  to  the  simplicity  of  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  the 
relations  of  men  to  the  Almighty  are  represented  in  Scripture  in  languagd 
suited  to  such  a  state  of  society.  Instead  of  speaking  of  God  in  lofty  and  mys- 
terious terms — ^then  quite  unintelligible  and  hardly  less  so  now — Scripture  habit- 
ually ascribes  to  him  the  actions,  emotions,  and  language  which  men  them- 
selves would  use  in  similar  circumstances.  He  is  described  as  speaking  tho 
creative  words;  as  pronouncing  the  curse  in  human  language;  as  holding  judg- 
ment on  Cain  in  direct  arraignment  and  condemnation ;  as  repenting  that  he  had 
made  man  on  earth  and  as  grieved  at  his  heart,  as  directing  Noah  in  the  details 
of  the  plan  of  the  ark,  and  as  making  a  covenant  with  him,  in  human  speech, 
after  the  Deluge.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  thought  from  such  modes  of  expres- 
sion, that  human  characteristics  are  intended  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Creator.  In 
any  age  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  unknown  by  the  help  of  the  known,  and 
as  the  mysterious  Personality  of  God  must  ever  be  incomprehensible  to  man, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  represent  his  relation  to  us,  except  by  using 
words  borrowed  from  our  own  faculties,  emotions,  and  modes  of  action.  The 
whole  Bible,  alike,  impresses  on  us  the  remembrance  that  human  attributes  as- 
cribed to  God  are  only  figures  of  speech ;  'for  Moses  expressly  forbids  any  rep- 
resentation of  him.    Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie. 

17.  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  There  is  a  Semitic  idiom 
which  expresses  the  whole  by  means  of  two  categories  under  one  or  other  of 
which  everything  or  everybody  is  included,  e.  g.  "the  wet  and  the  Arf*  (Dt.  29. 
19).  "the  bond  and  the  free"  (Dt.  3236),  "the  deceiver  and  the  deceived"  (Job 
12.16).  Does  not  "the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  mean  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  tree  of  all  knowledge?  Knowledge  generally,  which  Aristotle 
tcUs  us  all  mankind  naturally  desires,  but  which  primitive  man  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  prerogative  of  the  gods,  and- so  was  guarded  by  them  with  jctlous 
care.  Henry  D,  A.  Major,  in  Expository  Times. 
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LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

26.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image.  As  Dr.  Edersheim  says,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  between  the  heathen  accounts  of  the  ori- 
gin of  all  things  and  the  Scriptural  narrative.  The  former  is  so  full  of  the 
grossly  absurd  that  no  one  could  regard  them  as  other  than  fables,  while  the 
latter  is  so  simple  and  yet  so  full  of  majesty  as  almost  to  force  us  to  "worship 
and  bow  down"  and  to  "kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker." 

In  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  creation  man  is  made  in  order  that  the  gods 
might  be  worshipped. 

When  Marduk  heard  the  words  of  the  gods, 
His  heart  prompted  him,  and  he  devisea  [a  cunning  plan]. 
He  opened  his  mouth :  and  unto  Ea  he  spoke, 
[That  which]  he  had  conceived  in  his  heart  he  imparted  [unto  him]  : 
"My  blood  will  I  take  and  bone  will  I  [fashion] : 
I  will  make  man,  that  man  may  will." 
I  will  create  man  who  shall  inhabit  [the  earth], 
That  the  service  of  the  gods  may  be  established  and  that 
[there]  shrines  [may  be  built]." 

9.  The  tree  of  life.  The  Egyptians  held  that  in  the  fields  of  Alu,  in  the  other 
world,  there  was  a  tree  of  life,  given  by  the  stars  to  the  departed  that  they  might 
live  for  ever. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions,  [In  every  class  there 
should  be  a  review  each  week  of  the  leading 
facts  of  the  previous  lesson  or  lessons.  By 
constantly  recalling  earlier  lessons  you  will  fix 
them  in  your  pupils*  minds.  Do  not  depend 
upon  Review  Sundays  alone  for  this  work,  but 
review  each  week.  Only  two  or  three  ques- 
tions are  given  here:  increase  the  number  as 
it  seems  to  you  wise]. 

What  are  the  first  four  words  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  Bible?  Where  in  the  Bible  are 
we  told  about  the  creation  of  the  universe? 
What  did  we  learn  last  week  that  God  created 
in  the  first  six  creative  days?  What  is  the 
main  great  truth  that  we  gained  last  week? 


The  Egyptian  Goddess  Nut  In  the  Tree 
of  Life,  eivinsr  of  its  Fruit  and  Heavenly 
Nectar  to  the  Soul  of  the  Departed 


The  beautiful  earth  which  God  created  had 
a  purpose:  It  was  made  for  his  children  to 
live  upon.  God  made  man  as  the  crown  of 
creation :  all  his  earlier  creative  acts  were  preparatory  for  man's  coming.  Two 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  man  are  given  in  our  lesson :  see  page  20,  Introduction. 
As  for  the  age  of  the  human  race,  we  only  know  that  it  is  very,  very  old. 
The  paleontology  (study  of  ancient  forms  of  life)  of  many  of  the  lower  animal 
types  has  been  carried  much  farther  than  that  of  man.  It  has  been  inferred 
that  palaeolithic  instruments  (well-wrought  implements,  too,  they  are)  dropped 
from  their  makers*  hands  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years  ago, 
and  that  the  rude  instruments  of  the  eolithic  age  take  us  back  to  three  hundred 
thousand  years  ago. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 


Verses  10-14  locate  the  Garden  of  Eden  by  means  of  four  rivers :  two  of  them 
are  the  Tigris  and  (Hiddekel)  Euphrates,  the  other  two  are  unknown. 

Havilah  is  the  sandy  northern  region  of  Arabia.  We  can  only  speculate  aft 
to  the  cradle  of  the  human  race;  it  is  not  known  to  geogriaphlers. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

The  year's  course  of  lessons  rightly  taught  will  lead  little  children  to  reverence, 
love  and  trust  God.  Whatever  else  they  learn,  make  sure  that  they  learn  these 
great  fundamental  truths  of  God's  majesty  and  power  and  of  his  love  and  care 
for  all  his  children.  Last  week  they  saw  the  power  of  God :  this  week  let  them 
see  his  love. 

Speak  of  God's  love  as  the  father  did,  as  told  in  the  next  section  for  beginning 
the  lesson,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  your  city  rather  than  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  and  then  tell  them  of  Johnny's  discovery.  Picture  graphically  the  beautiful 
garden  prepared  for  the  coming  of  man.  An  English  writer  tells  about  a  little 
tx)y  who  had  caught  God's  spirit.  He  was  a  little  three-year-old  boy,  away  from 
home,  and  when  his  mother  asked  what  word  he  wanted  to  send  to  those  at 
bome  he  said:  "I  want  to  write  some  flowers  to  MoUie,  I  want  to  write  some 
flowers  to  everybody."  That  was  the  spirit  of  God.  Tell  of  the  creation  of 
Adam  and  Eve.    Ask  for  this  stanza : 

"Ah,  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 

I  tremble  to  think  of  you.  World,  at  all ; 

And  jret,  when  I  said  my  prayers  to-day, 

A  whisper  inside  me  seemed  to  say, 

'You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  are  such  a  dot. 

You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  cannot  1'" 
Teach  the  thought  of  H.  C.  Beeching's  stanzas,  page  47,  of  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  wonderful  gift  of  life. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Standing  on  the  top  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  his  little 
son's  hands  closed  in  his,  a  father  taught  the  truth  of  God's  boundless  love  (as 
told  in  "Thoughts  for  the  King's  Children").  Pointing  northward  over  Scot- 
land, and  southward  over  England,  and  eastward  over  the  German  Ocean,  then 
westward  over  hill  and  dale,  and  then,  sweeping  his  hand  around  the  whole 
circling  horizon,  he  said:  "Johnny,  my  boy,  God's  love  is  as  big  as  all  that!" 
"Why,  father,"  the  boy  replied  with  sparkling  eyes,  "then  we  must  be  in  the 
middle  of  it!" 

Johnny  was  right.  What  is  the  title  of  our  lesson?  Man  is  the  crown 
of  creation,  the  making  of  man  was  the  climax  of  God's  creative  acts,  it  was 
for  man  that  all  which  had  been  done  earlier  was  done,  for  in  the  middle  of 
God's  love  was  man. 

For  Older  Pupils.  Hananuma  Masakichi  of  Tokio  is  said  to  have  carved  a 
figure  in  wood  so  like  himself  that  when  he  stands  beside  it  spectators  cannot 
tell  which  is  the  image  and  which  the  living  man.  It  is  composed  of  two  thou- 
sand pieces  of  wood,  dovetailed  and  jointed  with  such  wonderful  skill  that  no 
seam  can  be  detected.  Every  vein  and  wrinkle  is  reproduced.  Tiny  holes  were 
drilled  for  the  reception  of  hairs,  and  the  glass  eyes  and  eyelashes  exactly  repro- 
duce the  artist's  own.  This  is  probably  the  most  perfect  image  of  man  ever 
made.  It  was  made  by  man  in  his  own  image,  and  is  a  wonderful  creation. 
Today  we  study  the  creation  of  a  real  man  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Made  in  the  Image  0?  God 

The  Material  for  Manhood.  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  the  writer  of  Genesis  says.  In 
the  Sistine  Chapel  Michael  Angelo  has  depicted  the  Almighty  moving  in  clouds 
s^bove  the  rugged  earth  where  lies  the  newly-created  Adam:  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  meet,  the  Lord's  and  Adam's,  and  the  human  frame  lies  there  supine  no 
longer,  but  rears  itself  into  action.  What  Michael  Angelo  pictures  in  colors  the 
writer  of  Genesis  pictures  in  words.  The  great  truth  of  both  picture  and  story 
is  that  man  came  into  being  at  the  will  of  God — God  is  our  Creator. 

An  astronomer  was  showing  a  group  of  young  people  the  wonders  visible 
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through  a  great  telescope,  and  telling  them  about  the  spectroscope  which  has 
made  it  possible  to  declare  what  elements  enter  into  the  most  distant  star.  ''It 
grows  upon  the  astronomer,"  said  he,  "that  we  live  in  a  universe.  Earth,  sun 
and  stars  are  made  of  the  same  substances.  There  might  have  been  a  million 
elements  in  creation;  but  there  are  less  than  a  hundred,  and  most  of  them  are 
in  our  own  bodies.  You  are  made  of  the  best  stuff  in  the  universe.  There  is 
nothing  better  anywhere.  And  when  you  add  to  this  the  power  of  mind  to 
comprehend  it  and  to  reflect  upon  it,  and  to  be  moved  to  reverence  for  the  God 
who  is  the  soul  of  it,  still  more  wonderful  is  man,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  vast  universe." 

"The  best  stuff  in  the  universe !"  That,  demonstrably,  enters  into  each  of  us,  a 
writer  in  The  Youth's  Companion  comments.  The  material  is  God's  best.  Out 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  same  as  star  dust,  and  out  of  the  heart 
of  God,  come  these  human  lives  of  ours. 

There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  thought,  and  it  comes  as  a  glad  relief 
after  the  feeling  of  insignificance  that  must  oppress  one  who  thinks  of  the 
immeasurable  vastness  of  the  universe.  Small  as  we  are,  we  are  made  of  the 
best  stuff  God  has,  and  with  minds  that  can  comprehend  it,  and  be  moved  to 
reverence  and  worship. 

God's  Glory  and  Man's  Dignity.  The  Eighth  Psalm  has  very  wisely  been 
selected  as  a  part  of  our  lesson.  It  is  a  Psalm  which  everyone  should  know 
by  heart.  What  is  the  force  of  the  words,  "What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him?"  Often  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  man,  as  if  the  thought  were  that 
man  is  too  insignificant  for  God's  consideration.  On  the  contrary,  the  emphasis 
is  upon  what,  for  it  is  man's  wonderful  worth  in  his  Creator's  mind  that  is  here 
the  thought.  Well  have  the  Revisers  given  the  Psalm  the  title  of  "God's  Glory 
and  Man's  Dignity."  It  recalls  Shakespeare's  famous  words:  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  man!  How  noble  in  reason,  how  infinite  in  faculty!  In  action  how 
like  an  angel,  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God ! 

What  we  were  Designed  to  Be.  We  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works,  declares  Paul.  Workmanship  is  a  good  enough  word, 
but  it  is  not  Paul's  word.  Paul's  word  is  poems.  Now  what  is  a  poem?  It  is 
the  finest  flower  of  the  finest  mind.  Man  needs  to  hear  less  of  the  descent 
of  man  and  more  of  the  ascent  of  man  through  Jesus  Christ.  When  you  are 
tempted  to  let  your  ideals  of  youth  slip  out  of  sight,  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  and  turn  from  the  difficult  path  that  leads  to  life,  to  take  a  poor, 
mean-spirited  view  of  life  and  live  in  accordance  with  it,  here,  then,  is  your  sov- 
ereign remedy;  look  to  Christ  and  see  what  he  is,  how  he  lived,  what  he  is  to 
the  world  today,  and  remember  that  you,  too,  may  be  a  Poem  of  God,  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.  Condensed  from  The  Divine  Challenge,  by  Dr. 
W.  J.  Dawson. 

"High  and  WcU-Bom."  The  traveller  in  Germany  often  meets  with  the 
phrase  on  his  bills  and  letters  which  describes  him  as  "high  and  well-born."  As 
commonly  used,  this  is  only  a  term  of  German  politeness  and  has  no  more  mean- 
ing than  is  usual  with  social  compliments  in  general.  And  yet  when  we  consider 
carefully,  it  is  really  not  so  far  from  the  truth,  for  every  human  being  who  has 
God's  image  stamped  upon  him  and  God's  breath  within  him  must  be  viewed  as 
in  the  truest  sense  "high  and  well-born." 

A  certain  Daimio,  a  kind  of  feudal  lord  in  ancient  Japan,  had  won  his  way  to 
place  and  power  by  virtue  of  his  own  energy  and  ability,  without  the  advan- 
tages of  noble  birth.  The  other  Daimios  were  offended  at  this  plebeian's  success, 
and  looked  down  upon  him  because  of  his  lowly  origin.  And  once  when  they 
were  all  gathered  together,  one  of  them,  wishing  to  humiliate  the  newcomer, 
proposed  that  each  should  tell  of  his  ancestry  and  their  exploits. 

Of  course  there  was  much  boasting  of  their  long  descent  and  not  a  little 
secret  glee  over  the  expected  embarrassment  of  the  new  Daimio.  But  when  it 
came  his  turn,  he  quietly  remarked  that  his  ancestral  line  was  somewhat  obscure 
back  in  the  middle  ages,  but  it  did  not- matter  much,  as  he  himself  had  come 
from  God. 

When  we  add  this  word  of  the  old  Daimio  to  the  phrase  of  German  polite- 
ness, we  have  a  truth  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to  consider— the  truth  which 
religion  everywhere  insists  upon,  that  we  come  from  God. 

High  birth  does  impose  obligation,  and  demands  high  living  to  correspond. 
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"Nolnlity  means  obligation/'  and  to  renounce  the  obligation  is  base  indeed.  But 
here  are  a  high  birth  and  a  nobility  which  transcend  all  others  in  the  obligation 
they  impose.  This  divine  heredity  extinguishes  all  lower  differences  and  lays  its 
divine  obligation  upon  us. 

We  may  not  descend  to  baseness,  or  drag  our  souls  through  the  mire,  or  take 
mean  advantage  of  the  weak,  or  wallow  in  sensuality.  That  is  forbidden  by 
our  noble  birth.  We  are  not  to  shuffle  meanly  through  a  worthless  life,  but  to 
achieve  a  worthy  and  glorious  destiny.  Our  noble  birth  is  itself  a  divine  com- 
mission which  should  bar  all  ignoble  living.    Youth's  Companion. 

Remember  Thy  Creator  in  the  Days  of  Thy  Youth. 

God  who  created  me  Not  when  the  senses  are  dim, 

Nimble  and  light  of  limb,  But  now  from  the  heart  of  joy, 

In  three  elements  free,  I  would  remember  him; 

To  run,  to  ride,  to  swim.  Take  the  thanks  of  a  boy. 

H.  C.  Beeching, 
II    Heu>ikg  God  Make  Men 

Dr.  Everett  E.  Hale's  Sermon  on  Boston  Common.  It  is  the  business  of 
each  generation  to  co-operate  with  God  in  the  making  of  men.  This  is  the 
chief  end  of  education.  The  question  of  how  much  grammar  or  arithmetic  is 
taught  in  a  given  school  is  nearly  negligible.  What  is  the  school  doing  to  make 
men? 

All  government  is  for  this,  and  for  nothing  else.  Laws  are  of  value  in  pro- 
portion as  they  make  better  men.  All  social  institutions,  all  habits  and  friend- 
ships, come  to  the  same  test.  The  crowning  achievement  of  God  and  of  human 
society  is  realized  in  the  answer  to  the  words,  "Let  us  make  man." 

No  man  makes  himself.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  will  not  need  help  from 
his  fellows  before  this  day's  sun  goes  down.  The  self-made  man  does  not  exist. 
God  and  our  neighbors  are  to  be  thanked  for  whatever  ^ood  there  is  in  us. 
The  man  who  lives  in  a  civilized  community  inherits  millions  of  dollars  in 
common  property  for  which  he  never  paid  a  cent. 

I  like  to  stand  on  this  Common,  which  I  did  not  pay  for,  and  know  it  belongs 
to  me.  I  like  to  go  to  our  Public  Library  and  ask  for  the  very  most  expensive 
book  that  was  ever  printed,  and  have  it  laid  before  me.  I  like  to  remember  that 
if  I  am  run  down  in  the  street,  the  cars  will  halt  while  the  ambulance  tears  down 
the  street  and  takes  me  to  where  I  can  have  the  help  of  the  best  specialists  of 
America  free. 

Now,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  little  mean  for  a  man  who  inherits  these 
millions  that  make  life  richer,  safer  and  better,  to  live  selfishly?  And  what  do 
you  think  of  the  man  whom  God  has  tried  so  hard  to  make  who  wilfully  un- 
makes his  own  manhood  with  liquor  or  passion? 

'Xet  us  make,  man !"  God  must  have  our  help  if  he  is  to  make  men  of  us ; 
nay,  he  must  have  it  in  order  to  make  men  of  our  fellows.  Come,  let  us  join 
together,  you  and  I  and  God,  and  we  will  promise  each  other,  we  three,  that  we 
will  continue  to  do  our  best  to  make  the  most  of  manhood  on  this  earth. 

The  Slums  cannot  crush  the  Image.  However  they  have  strayed,  however 
stricken  in  mind  and  body  and  soul  by  ignorance,  poverty,  and  the  slums,  or  by 
the^  curse  of  grasping  greed  and  selfishness, -his  children  they  are  still,  his  image 
is  in  them.  Hard  though  be  the  crust  that  covers  it,  the  gentlest  touch  may 
break  it. 

Do  I  not  see  it  day  by  day  in  places  where  our  little  faith  did  not  seek  it? 
Susie  Rocco,  who  carries  her  doll  baby  to  the  pawnshop,  the  last  thing  left  in 
the  house  and  the  one  that  to  her  is  beyond  price,  to  keep  her  sick  mother  out 
of  the  hospital ;  the  thief  from  Battle  Row  who  serves  eleven  years  in  Sing  Sing 
to  shield  a  guilty  brother  whom  his  aged  mother  loved,  and  is  freed  only  by  the 
brother's  death-bed  confession;  the  tenement-house  mother  who  in  helpless 
poverty  surrenders  her  babe  to  the  trench  in  the  Potter's  Field,  and,  working 
her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  save  the  small  sum  that  shall  buy  a  grave  for  it  within 
the  year  of  grace,  watches  her  little  hoard  grow  again  and  again  near  the  mark, 
only  to  find  it  claimed  three  times  by  some  neighbor  "poorer  than  she"— what 
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else  are  these  but  God's  children  showing  us  his  image,  which  the  slum  had  no 
power  to  crush? 

If  these  be  his  children,  how  can  I  let  them  perish  in  their  slum?  Am  I  not 
their  brother?  How  can  I  let  the  image  of  my  Father  and  theirs  be  trodden  in 
dirt  and  darkness  if  I  can  help  it?  Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  The  Christian  World 
Pulpit 

III    Why  We  Are  Tempted 

Thou  shalt  not  cat  of  it.  Why  was  there  an  exception  to  the  statement, 
"Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat"  ?  Why  was  was  there  a  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  the  eating  of  whose  fruit  was  forbidden 
Adam?  Why  was  temptation  put  in  the  way  of  the  first  pair?  Why  did  not 
God  create  all  men  good?  Why  is  each  one  free  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil?  At  some  time  in  life  sUch  questions  come  to  every  one.  Professor 
Huxley  once  said  that  if  only  he  might  be  wound  up  like  ^  clock  always  to  do 
what  is  right,  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  would  be  well  content  to  surrender  the 
uncomfortable  gift  of  freedom  of  choice. 

God  did  not  make  men  automatic  machines.    Man  can  not  be  right  as  a  ma- 
chine is  right.    One  who  could  do  right  simply  because  he  was  wound  up  to 
do  right  would  no  longer  be  right.    If  God  created  all  men  good  they  would 
not  be  good.    Goodness,  character,  must  be  achieved.    As  Browning  puts  it — 
When  the  fight  begins  within  himself, 
Man's  worth  something.    God  stoops  o'er  his  head; 
Satan  looks  up  between  his  feet.    Both  tug: 
He's  left,  himself,  in  the  middle;  the  soul  awakes 
And  grows. 
The  test  of  the  presence  of  the  tree  of  which  one  may  not  eat  is  the  chance 
given  man's  soul  to  awake  and  grow,  to  achieve  a  character.    Temptations  are 
means  of  training  in  God's  school. 

Character  in  the  Making.  The  word  translated  character  originally  meant 
an  instrument  for  cutting  or  engraving,  and  then  the  figure  or  letter  or  symbol 
engraved.  In  olden  times  writing  was  "carassed,"  scored,  cut,  into  the  sub- 
stance written  on  by  means  of  a  piece  of  bone  or  ivory  or  an  iron  pen.  We  now 
use  the  word  character  to  represent  certain  lasting  results  scored  into  the  soul 
by  the  experiences  and  habits  of  life,  by  the  temptations  resisted  and  the 
temptations  overcome.  Character  is  the  result  of  repeated  choices  between  good 
and  evil. 

The  "Chicago  Journal"  gives  this  account  of  a  character  in  the  making.  A 
passenger  on  a  street  car  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  study,  unobserved,  the 
struggle  between  conscience  and  cupidity  in  a  little  ten-year-old  girl.  The  con- 
ductor failed  to  collect  her  fare  immediately  after  she  entered  the  car.  She  had 
the  required  nickel  in  her  hand,  and  she  watched  him  furtively  for  a  time 
to  note  whether  he  would  overlook  her  entirely. 

She  was  apparently  in  a  quandary  what  to  do,  and  then  conscience  commenced 
to  perform  its  subtle  functions.  Several  times  she  held  out  her  hand  in  a  hesi- 
tating manner.  Meanwhile  the  nickel  was  carefully  concealed  betweerf  her  fin- 
gers from  the  view  of  the  conductor.  After  making  this  pretense  of  paying 
several  times  conscience  was  triumphant,  and  the  next  time  the  conductor  passed 
she  held  out  the  fare  boldly  and  there  was  no  mistaking  her  intention. 

There  was  a  satisfied  look  on  her  chubby  face  when  the  fare  was  registered, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  she  realized  how  great  a  victory  she  had  won  and  what 
an  influence  that  simple  incident  might  have  in  shaping  her  character. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.    Eccl.  12.1. 

God  the  Father  creates  and  Christ  the  Son  reveals.    George  A.  Gordon. 

The  man  who  looks  at  his  brother's  restless  life  with  contempt,  is  a  man 
who  sees  no  God  there.    Phillips  Brooks. 

Our  Captain  counts  the  Image  of  God  cut  in  Ebony  as  if  done  in  Ivory,  and 
in  the  blackest  Moors  he  sees  the  Representative  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  Thomas 
fuller. 
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I  want  to  help  you  to  grow  as  beautiful  as  God  meant  you  to  be  when  he 
thought  of  you  first.    George  Macdonald. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  any  creature  greater  than  man  at  his  highest, 
or  more  despicable  than  man  at  his  lowest.    Dr.  W,  J.  Dawson, 

Existence— ^a  thing  which  never  ceases,  which  having  once  begun,  goes  on  for 
all  eternity— is  an  extraordinary  privilege,  an  extraordinary  responsibility.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge. 

How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living  I    How  fit  to  employ 

All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  for  ever  in  joy  1    Browning, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Created  in  the  image  of  God:  that  is  the  thought  which  this  lesson  should 
leave  in  the  minds  of  every  one.  Is  the  image  dim  or  bright?  Professor  Drum- 
mond  likens  the  soul  to  a  curious  chamber  added  on  to  being,  and  somehow  in- 
volving beinff,  a  chamber  which  may  be  expanded,  with  God  as  its  guest,  inimi- 
tably ;  but  which,  without  God,  shrinks  and  shrinks  until  r  *2ry  vestige  of  the 
divine  is  gone  and  God's  image  is  left  without  God's  Spirit. 

You  are  in  God's  world:  you  are  God's  child j  these  things  you  cahnot 
change,  Phillips  Brooks  reminds  us.  The  only  peace  and  rest  and  happiness 
for  you  is  to  accept  them  and  rejoice  in  them. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  antiquity  of  man.  See  Current  Literature,  Feb.  'ii,  p.  i6i;  Review  of 
Reviews,  Nov.  'ii,  p.  623. 

2.  The  dominion  of  man. 

3.  Is  the  gift  of  life  desirable? 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  is  the  meaning  of  subtlef  2,  Whom  did 
Adam  blame  ?  3.  Whom  did  Eve  blame  ?  4.  What  was  the  penalty  given  Adam  ? 
5  What  is  the  great  jpromise  in  this  lesson?  When?  6.  What  does  Ps.  1397 
say  about  the  impossibihty  of  fleeing  from  God's  presence?    7.  How  does  Rom. 

.12  refer  to  this  chapter?  8.  How  did  Paul  refer  to  Eve  and  the  serpent  in 
lis  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians?  (2  Cor.  11.3)  9.  What  does  Prov.  4.15 
say  about  how  to  treat  evil?  10.  How  did  Christ  gain  the  victory  over  tempta- 
tion? II.  Tell  about  the  Babylonian  picture  of  the  Fall.  (Clipping  p.  53.)  12. 
Tell  how  a  little  girl  was  tempted  to  take  forbidden  fruit.  (Clipping,  f  6, 
page  55) 

See  note,  page  41,  for  the  meaning  of  "clipping." 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Why  was  the  serpent  used  as  the  symbol  of 
the  power  of  evil?  (Clipping,  p.  52.)  2.  Why  was  the  fruit  of  one  tree  for- 
bidden? 3.  What  thoughts  did  the  serpent's  words  arouse  in  Eve?  (Clipping, 
1l9»  P-  SI-)  4.  What  are  the  steps  by  which  Eve  yielded  to  the  ser- 
pent's wishes?  s.  How  does  Ciod  talk  to  you?  Do  you  talk  to  God?  6.  What  is 
one  way  in  which  God  talks  to  you  through  which  he  could  not  talk  to  Adam? 
(Through  the  Bible.)  7.  Is  it  a  sin  to  be  tempted?  8.  Is  every  one  temptable? 
9.  Why  does  God  permit  temptation?  10.  Of  what  are  the  tree  of  life  and  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  symbolical?  (Clipping,  p.  43.)  11.  What 
is  the  difference  between  ignprant  innocence  and  goodness?  12.  When  and 
how  was  Jesus  tempted?  13.  When  is  the  best  time  to  overcome  a  temptation? 
14.  Who  can  help  us  gain  the  victory  over  temptation?  (Heb.  2.18.)  15.  Dr. 
F.  J.  McConnell  says  that  this  lesson  deals  with  current  events:  How  can  this 
be  said?  (His  answer  is:  It  is  more  recent  than  the  last  daily  newspaper.  It 
is  as  recent  as  the  act  of  sin  which  was  an  instant  ago  committed.)  16.  Com- 
pare this  Genesis-story  with  Christ's  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Memory  and  Note-Book  Work.    Commit  to  memory  Prov.  4.14  and  15. 

Write  in  your  own  words  the  story  of  the  Creation  of  Man. 
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LessoN  III— January  19 
MAN'S  FIRST  SIN 

Every  one  that  committeth  sin  is  the  bondservant  of  sin.    Jn.  8.34 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  31-12,  22-24.  Man's  First 
Sin.  T.  Job  14.1-12.  Man's  Frailty.  W.  Ps.  90.  Man's  Transitoriness.  T. 
Rom.  3.9-20.  All  Men  Sinners.  F.  Rom.  714-25.  Spiritual  Conflict.  S.  Rom. 
8.1-11.    Carnal  and  Spiritual  Mind.    S.  Rom.  5.12-21.    Sin  and  Grace. 

STUDY  Gen.  3    COMMIT  w  22,  23 

I.  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which 
Jehovah  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea,  hath  God  said.  Ye 
shall  not  eat  of  any  tree  of  the  garden?  2  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  ser- 
pent, Of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  we  may  eat:  3  but  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat 
of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  4  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the 
woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die:  5  for  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day 
ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  God,  knowing 
good  and  evil.  6  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food, 
and  that  it  was  a  dehght  to  the  eyes,  and  that  the  tree  was  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat ;  and  she  gave  also  unto  her 
husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat.  7  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked;  and  they  sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and 
made  themselves  aprons.  8  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  (S>d  walldng 
in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day:  and  the  man  and  his  wife  hid  themselves 
from  the  presence  of  Jehovah  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden. 

9  And  Jehovah  God  called  unto  the  man  and  said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou? 
10  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I 
was  naked;  and  I  hid  myself.  11  And  he  said.  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast 
naked?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou 
shouldest  not  eat?  12  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be 
with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat. 

22  And  Jehovah  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know 
good  and  evil;  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever— 23  therefore  Jehovah  God  sent  him  forth 
from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.  24  So 
he  drove  out  the  man;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  the 
Cherubim,  and  the  flame  of  a  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline:  I.  The  Temptation,  1-5.  II.  The  Fall,  6-7.  III.  The  Investi- 
gation, 8-13.    IV.  The  Sentence,  14-24. ' 

I.  The  serpent  The  power  of  evil  personified :  it  is  Milton,  not  Genesis,  that 
teaches  us  that  the  serpent  is  Satan.  The  tempter  is  called  by  the  Jews  "the  old 
serpent."  See  Rev.  12.9.  The  devil  was  the  murderer  of  man  from  the  begin- 
ning, Jn.  8.44,  Subtle.  Fittest  imp  of  fraud  (Milton)  .—Yea.  Indeed,  truly. 
The  interrogative  sentence  is  also  exclamatory,  and  is  designed  to  arouse  dis- 
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trust  of  God.  Dr.  Skinner  translates  it,  "Ay,  and  $o  God  has  said,  etc  V'^Any 
tree.  Or,  all  the  trees,  RVm.  "The  range  of  the  prohibition  is  purposely  ex- 
aggerated in  order  to  provoke  inquiry  and  criticism"  (Skinner) . 

2-3.  Of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  we  may  eat.  The  order  of  words 
brings  out  the  thought  that  Eve  resents  the  serpent's  subtle  meaning.  "That  the 
tree  was  an  appletree  is  an  idea  which  we  owe  to  the  Romans.  The  Greeks 
understood  it  to  be  a  fig  tree.  The  rabbis  identified  it  with  the  vine  or  olive  tree, 
or  fig  tree."  The  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  The  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  2.17.  "The  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and 
Evil  is  the  opportunity  to  say,  'Not  thy  will,  but  mine  be  done'"  (Winter- 
botham), — Lest  ye  die.  The  Talmud  explains  this  by  saying  that  with  God  one 
day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  the  threat  was  carried  out  when  Adam  finally 
died. 

4-5.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  Eve  seems  to  have  expected  death  would  immed- 
iately follow  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit. — Your  eyes  shall  be  opened. 
Not  to  save  you  from  death,  but  to  prevent  your  being  like  him,  has  God  for- 
bidden you  to  partake  of  this  iruit^As  God,  Or,  gods,  RVm.  The  Hebrew 
word  Blohim  is  plural  in  form.  The  serpent's  wily  words  impute  an  unworthy 
motive  to  Jehovah,  and  arouse  doubt  as  to  his  perfect  goodness;  they  appeal  to 
the  woman's  curiosity  and  desire  for  knowledge  and  power,  and  are  almost  a 
dare. 

6-8.  To  be  desired.  Or,  desirable  to  look  upon,  RVm. — She  took  of  the  fruit 
thereof.  "The  desire  to  become  like  God,  a  present  advantage,  overcame  the 
fear  of  his  displeasure,  a  future,  and  now  at  the  most  only  a  possible,  disadvan- 
tage." "The  story  well  illustrates  the  significance  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
sin,  which  means  missing  the  mark.  In  missing  the  mark  of  implicit  obedience 
set  clearly  before  her  the  woman  sinned"  (Kent). — Aprons,    Or,  girdles,  RVm. 

9.  Voice,  Or,  sound,  RVm. — Cool.  Or,  tuind,  RVm.  The  wind  springs  up 
toward  evening  in  the  East. — Hid  themselves.  See  Dr.  Coyle's  words,  p.  52. — 
Where  art  thou?    See  "and  God  said,"  p.  43. 

14-15.  In  these  verses  are  three  thoughts :  the  relation  between  the  human  race 
and  the  serpent  race ;  the  continual  warfare  between  mankind  and  the  power  of 
evil ;  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  world's  Redeemer. 

22-23.  T'he  tree  of  life.  Note  the  language  of  imagery  in  "the  tree  of  life," 
"the  tree  of  knowledge":  does  it  not  indicate  that  the  rest  of  the  story  is  the 
language  of  imagery  clothing  spiritual  lessons? — Therefore  Jehovah  God  sent 
him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden.  God  was  constrained  by  their  unconfessed 
sin  to  banish  them. — To  till  the  ground.    Hereafter  man  must  labor  for  hlz  food. 

24-  The  flame  of  a  sword  which  turned  every  way.  Literally,  the  flame  of 
the  whirling  sword.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  sword  was  in  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  cherubim ;  but  probably  it  was  an  independent  sjrmbol  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  lightning.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  it  by  an  inscription 
of  Tiglath-pileser,  where  the  King  says  that  when  he  destroyed  the  fortress  of 
Hunusa  he  made  'a  lightning  of  bronze.'  The  emblem  appears  to  be  otherwise 
unknown,  but  the  allusion  suggests  a  parallel  to  the  'flaming  sword'  of  this 
passage"  (Skinner). 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

5.  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof.  The  serpent  has  insin- 
uated a  doubt  as  to  the  motive  of  God,  and  goes  on  later  to  make  full  use  of  this 
advantage,  openly  insisting  that  God  has  forbidden  the  use  of  the  tree  through 
jealousy.  Eve  has  a  vaguely  defined  feeling  that  God  has  dealt  unfairly  with 
her.  How  much  of  human  woe  has  begun  with  a  misunderstanding  of  God! 
How  much  of  a  falling  away  from  righteousness  through  a  sort  of  feeling  that 
God  has  dealt  too  severely  with  us!  How  much  of  secret  rebellion  and  finally 
open  transgression  comes  through  misunderstanding  of  laws  which  God  has 
given  us  for  our  own  good !  It  -may  be  instructive  to  note  that  Eve's  first  mis- 
take was  a  theological  mistake.  She  entertained  a  false  thought  of  God.  Her 
second  mistake  was  in  living  up  to  the  mistake  and  taking  the  advice  of  the 
serpent.  False  theology  leads  sooner  or  later  to  false  conduct.  Dr.  Francis  J, 
McConnell,  in  The  Sunday  School  Journal. 
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5.  Ye  shall  be  as  gods.  Tempted  to  an  upward  fall.  Men  drink  that  they 
may  be  happy.  Men  lie  that  they  may  succeed.  Beware  of  temptations  to  up- 
ward falls.    Joseph  Parker, 

8.  They  heard  the  voice  of  God  walking  in  the  garden.  The  first  clear  thought 
of  God  which  is  possible  for  a  child  presents  him  as  the  supreme  Hero  or  King, 
a  Man  magnified  and  perfected  and  glorified.  The  details  will  differ  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  child's  surroundings,  according  to  the  materials  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  daily  life,  but  the  human  quality  is  essential.  In  the  Garden  of 
Eden  God  comes  down  and  walks  among  the  trees  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and 
shadows  fall  upon  him,  and  the  leaves  rustle  beneath  his  feet.  Missing  Adam, 
who  has  hid  himself,  he  calls  aloud,  "Adam!  Adam!  Where  art  thou?"  This 
is  very  different  from  the  vision  of  Elijah  to  whom  God  comes  not  in  the  whirl- 
wind nor  in  the  fire  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  It  is  very  different  from  the 
pronouncement  of  the  New  Testament,  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time." 
But  these  revelations  come  later.  The  initial  conception  for  the  child,  as  for 
the  race,  perceives  God  as  man.  Dean  Hodges,  in  The  Training  of  Children  in 
Religion. 

8.  The  man  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah  God. 
1  know  that  that  is  true,  and  so  do  you,  because  we  know  ourselves.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  trees  and  gardens,  but  of  experience.  Innocence  stays  in  the 
light,  guilt  always  flies  to  cover.  Innocence  never  hides,  guilt  never  courts  the 
open;  the  very  moment  a  man  does  wrong  he  begins  to  look  around  for  the 
trees  of  the  garden.  Commit  iniquity  and  your  first  impulse  is  that  of  con- 
cealment. Sin  makes  fools  and  cowards  of  us  all,  just  as  it  did  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  This  whole  story  of  Eden  is  as  true  as  the  principles  of  geometry,  if  we 
pierce  the  shell  of  it  to  get  to  that  which  lies  beneath.  Dr.  Robert  F.  CoyU,  in 
The  Church  and  The  Times. 

22.  The  man.  When  it  is  said  that  Adam  represented  us,  our  answer  is  that 
of  a  distinguished  Presb3rterian  divine,  **We  did  not  vote  for  him."  Neverthe- 
less we  befieve  in  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  We  believe  there  is  a  profound 
sense  in  which  the  human  race  is  one.  But,  if  there  is  an  inheritance  of  sin, 
there  is  also  an  inheritance  of  virtue;  if  we  fell  in  Adam,  we  rose  in  Christ; 
if  we  sinned  in  the  Garden,  we  conquered  in  the  Wilderness.    Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

I.  The  serpent.  The  narrative  tells  us  that  man  was  tempted  by  some  evil 
power,  whose  personality  remains  in  the  background.  But  this  power  must  have 
made  use  of  a  medium,  which  could  not  have  been  another  human  being,  seeing 
there  were  as  yet  only  Adam  and  Eve.  That  it  was  an  animal  was  therefore  a 
natural  assumption.  On  two  grounds  the  writer  was  left  to  fix  upon  the  ser- 
pent as  the  medium  of  the  temptation.  One  was  the  natural  habits  of  the 
creature,  its  stealthy  movements,  its  deadly  venom,  and  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
repulsion  which  the  very  sight  of  it  produces.  These  things  are  all  suggestive 
of  the  insidious  approach  and  fatal  power  of  temptation.  The  other  was  the 
fact  that  already  the  serpent  in  older  mythologies  was  associated  with  the  powers 
of  darkness.  In  Babylonian  belief  Tiamat,  the  power  of  darkness  and  chaos, 
and  the  opponent  of  the  god  of  light,  was  represented  as  a  gigantic  dragon,  also 
known  as  Rahab  and  Leviathan;  while  to  the  Persians  the  serpent  was  the  em- 
blem of  Angra-Mainyu,  the  hostile  god.  In  later  times,  when  the  power  of  evil 
was  more  definitely  personified  by  the  Israelites  as  Satan,  the  serpent  remained 
as  the  symbol  under  which  he  was  popularly  conceived.  See  Rev.  12.9;  20.2. 
One  Volume  Commentary. 

I.  More  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  fields  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was 
proverbial  in  antiquity  (Mt.  10.16),  a  belief  probably  founded  less  on  observation 
of  the  creature's  actual  qualities  than  on  the  general  idea  of  its  divine  or  demonic 
nature. 

But  the  ascription  of  supernatural  characters  to  the  serpent  presents  little 
difficulty  even  to  the  modern  mind.  The  marvellous  agility  of  the  snake,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  visible  motor  organs,  its  stealthy  movements,  its  rapid  death- 
dealing  stroke,  and  its  mysterious  power  of  fascinating  other  animals  and  even 
men,  suffice  to  account  for  the  superstitious  regard  of  which  it  has  been  the 
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object  amongst  all  peoples.  Accordingly,  among  the  Arabs  every  snake  is  the 
abode  of  a  spirit,  sometimes  bad  and  sometimes  good.  Dr,  John  Skinner,  in 
International  Critical  Commentary. 

I.  He  said  unto  the  woman.  The  engravings  on  the  Babylonian  cylinders  are 
always  significant  of  religious  beliefs  and  traditions.  Here  is  a  reproduction 
from  one  now  in  the  British  Museum,  regarded  by  scholars  as  dating  from  about 
2750  to  2000  B.  c.  It  has  a  conventional  fruit-bearing  tree  in  the  center  and  on 
either  side  a  seated  figure  with  hand  outstretched  toward  the  fruit.  The  larger 
figure  on  the  right  has  the  homed  hat  emblematical  of  divinity  and  may  indicate 

man's  divine  origin.  Behind  the 
woman  is  a  serpent,  erect,  and  one 
might  almost  say  in  a  whispering  at- 
titude. It  is  a  most  natural  supposi- 
tion that  this  is  the  Babylonian  rep- 
resentation of  the  first  temptation. 
There  is  an  ancient  Jewish  legend 
that  all  the  animals  had  the  gift  of 
speech  until  Adam  was  expelled  from 
Eden. 

7.  The  eyes  of  them  both  were 
opened.  The  closest  parallel  to  this 
account  of  man's  fall  is  the  later  Per- 
sian story  of  the  man  and  woman 
who  were  influenced  by  the  evil  spir- 
it, Ahriman,  to  disobey  and  deny  God,  to  cut  down  trees,  to  kill  animals,  and 
thus  to  lose  their  original  innocence.  Professor  C.  F.  Kent,  in  Heroes  of  Early 
Hebrew  History. 

24.  The  Cherubim.  In  Babylonian  art  winged  figures  are  drawn  by  the  side  of 
the  Ti*ee  of  Life.  Sometimes  these  figures  are  human  in  form,  sometimes  they 
have  an  eagle's  head,  and,  more  rarely,  a  human  head  on  an  animal  body. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  Why  did  God  create  the  world?  What  was  the  title  of 
our  lesson  last  week?  In  whose  image  was  man  made?  What  doe^  the  8tb 
Psalm  say  of  man's  dignity?  Over  what 
was  he  given  dominion?  What  was  put 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  a  constant 
temptation  to  Adam  and  Eve? 


From  a  Babylonian  Cylinder 


Adam  and  Eve  were  endowed  with  the 
power  of  choice  between  obedience  and 
disobedience,  good  and  evil;  they  were 
temptable,  liable  to  siil.  Today  we  see 
how  they  stood  the  test,  and  what  were 
the  results. 

This  narrative  is  history  clothed  in 
figure.  The  great  Father,  through  his 
inspired  Word,  is  teaching  his  children 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  by  means  of 
simple  pictorial  language.  The  Bible  is 
an  oriental  book,  and  some  portions  of 
it  can  be  rightly  understood  only  when 
this  fact  is  kept  in  mind.  Recall  how 
often  Jesus  taught  the  people  of  his  day 
a  great  truth  under  the  cover  of  a  para- 
ble.    When  he  first  began  to  speak  in 

parables  his  disciples  wohdered  at  his  adopting  this  method  of  teaching  which 
at  all  times  had  been  so  common  among  the  people  of  his  race.  The  whole 
Bible  glows  with  oriental  poetic  imagery. 

In  today's  story  profound  spiritual  truths — ^the  struggle  between  the  powers 
of  good  and  evil,  the  fact  of  sin  and  its  consequences,  the  relation  of  God  to* 
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the  individual,  the  workings  of  conscience — are  embodied  in  pictorial  lan- 
guage. "The  man  who  recorded  this  third  chapter  of  Genesis,"  says  Dr.  George 
Adam  Smith,  "was  not  a  simple  scribe  of  some  early  traditions  at  which,  in  our 
superior  wisdom,  we  can  smile  as  at  a  story  for  children.  He  was  the  accurate 
and  faithful  recorder  of  his  own  heart,  and  you  can  not  gainsay  the  essential 
truthfulness  of  the  account.  After  all  the  centuries  of  man's  acquaintance  with 
himself,  after  all  the  analysis  of  philosophy  and  ethics,  we  have  hardly  reached 
deeper  than  this  ancient  example  of  the  mysteries  and  complications  of  the 
human  heart." 

A  forceful  writer  compares  this  story  with  Tennyson's  story  of  the  Holy  Grail 
and  says:  "As  in  the  one  case  one  wastes  no  time  in  answering  the  question 
whether  the  cup  of  which  Christ  drank  was  still  in  existence  in  Arthur's  time, 
or  whether,  if  it  were,  a  search  for  it  would  be  profitable,  but  in  the  poem  sees 
a  beautiful  vehicle  of  a  yet  more  spiritual  lesson,  so  in  this  prose-poem  of  the 
first  sin  and  its  consequences  he  does  not  care  to  inquire  where  was  this  garden 
of  innocence,  or  how,  scientifically,  one  fruit  could  possible  endow  with  immor- 
tality a  human  body  or  another  fruit  could  endow  with  godlike  knowledge  of 
moral  distinctions  a  human  soul;  he  sees  in  the  story  a  casket,  opens  it,  and 
finds  within  a  portraiture  of  the  life-drama  of  sin,  fall,  and  redemption,  in 
miniature." 

For  the  location  of  this  story,  see  the  last  lesson.  "Does  it  matter  that  the 
Garden  of  Eden  can  not  be  identified  by  a  traveller,  if  it  can  be  found  in  a 
man's  life?" 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

What  were  the  names  of  the  first  man  and  woman?  What  was  their  home 
called?  What  sort  of  garden  was  it?  Adam  and  Eve  were  very  happy  in  their 
beautiful  home,  with  its  birds  and  flowers  and  trees,  until  they  did  something 
which  God  had  told  them  not  to  do.  What  was  it  that  God  said  they  must  not 
do? 

As  Lettice  Bell  says  in  "The  Lost  Garden"  there  was  only  one  "don't"  in  the 
Garden  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Most  gardens  are  labelled  "don't"  wherever 
you  want  to  go.  "Do  not  walk  on  the  grass,"  "Do  not  pick  the  flowers."  But 
here  there  was  not  even  a  "don't"  about  the  river.  Tell  the  lesson  story  as 
Dean  Hodges  (The  Garden  of  Eden)  tells  it  below,  but  more  in  detail. 

Now,  God  had  showed  Adam  two  trees  of  the  Garden.  One  was  a  Tree  of 
Life:  whoever  ate  of  the  fruit  of  it  would  live  forever.  The  other  was  a  Tree 
of  Knowledge:  whoever  ate  of  the  fruit  of  it  would  know  both  good  and  evil. 
And  God  had  said  that  these  trees  must  not  be  touched.  But  one  time,  as 
Mother  Eve  was  walking  in  the  pleasant  shadow  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  she 
saw  a  serpent.  This,  you  understand,  was  long  ago,  when  strange  things  hap- 
pened as  they  do  in  fairy  stories.  All  the  animals  were  friendly  and  knew  how 
to  talk.  So  Eve  was  not  afraid,  nor  was  she  surprised  to  hear  the  serpent 
speak. 

"Eve,"  he  said,  coiling  his  glittering  tail  about  the  tree,  "this  is  good  fruit; 
why  do  you  never  taste  it?" 

"Serpent,"  said  Eve,  "this  is  forbidden  fruit.  God  has  told  us  not  to  touch 
it." 

"But  see,"  replied  the  serpent,  winking  his  bright  eyes,  "see  how  it  shines  among 
the  leaves.  Surely  such  fair  fruit  can  do  no  harm.  Indeed,  a  little  taste  will 
make  you  the  wisest  woman  in  the  world !" 

And  foolish  Eve  listened  and  was  tempted.  She  looked  again  at  the  bright 
and  luscious  fruit,  and  took  of  it  and  ate  it,  and  gave  to  Adam  and  he  ate  it. 

Then  trouble  came.  That  is  what  always  follows  disobedience.  Adam  and 
Eve  began  to  consider  what  they  had  done,  and  they  were  sorry  and  afraid. 
Now,  every  day,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  God  used  to  come,  as  the  evening 
shadows  lengthened,  and  walk  among  the  trees  in  the  cool  of  the  twilight;  but 
that  day,  Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves.  So  God  called,  "Adam,  Eve,  where 
are  you?    Why  do  you  hide  yourselves?    Have  you  ^aten  of  the  fruit  gf  the 
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And  Adam  came  and  said,  ''It  was  Eve's  fault:  she  gave  it  to  me."  And 
Eve  said,  "It  was  the  serpent's  fault :  he  tempted  me."  As  for  the  serpent,  there 
was  nobody  else  upon  whom  he  could  cast  the  blame. 

So  God  said  that  the  serpent  and  all  serpents  after  him  should  crawl  upon  the 
ground.  He  sent  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  the  garden,  and,  at  the  gate,  to  keep 
them  from  coming  back,  he  set  angels  with  flaming  swords.  Thus  the  good 
world  was  spoiled.  Outside  the  garden  gate,  the  earth  was  thick  with  briers  and 
brambles. 

Show  Dore's  "Expulsion  from  Paradise,"  Brown  No.  1957  or  Wilde  No.  346. 
Then  talk  about  the  temptations  which  you  know  come  to  your  pupils,  tempta- 
tions to  be  disobedient,  selfish,  greedy,  untruthful.  Tell  how  one  little  girl 
was  tempted  but  finally  won  the  victory,  next  paragraph,  or  how  Bob  resisted  a 
tempter  who  was  trying  to  make  him  disobedient,  p.  58.  Close  with  this  prayer 
written  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst  (which  may  be  changed  for  a  class  of  girls)  : 

Dear  Father  in  Heaven  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor,  weak  little  fellow;  I  am 
tempted  every  day  to  do  what  is  wrong;  but  I  want  to  do  what  is  right.  I  do 
want  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  grow  up  to  be  a  strong,  noble  man,  and  do  lots  of 
good  in  the  world.  There  is  ever  so  much  fun  in  being  a  boy;  but  I  want  to 
be  a  boy  in  the  right  way.  And  so,  dear  Father,  won't  you  help  me  today,  for 
Jesus'  sake?    Amen. 

Give  copies  of  the  four  line  stanza,  p.  63,  to  be  learned  during  the  week. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  One  day  the  door  of  a  room  opened  very  quietly  and 
a  little  girl  stole  in  on  tiptoe.  It  was  just  at  dusk  and  she  thought  there  was 
no  one  in  the  room.  She  went  slowly  up  to  a  table,  took  a  bunch  of  grapes 
from  a  fruit  dish,  and  then  went  slowly  out  again.  All  the  time  her  fatner 
was  in  the  room,  and  he  remembered  that  he  had  forbidden  his  little  daughter  to 
touch  that  fruit.  Soon  afterwards  he  heard  the  door  open  again,  and  this  time 
the  little  girl  came  in  with  a  rush,  put  the  bunch  of  grapes  back  with  the  other 
fruit  and  then  exclaimed  happily  to  herself,  "There,  I  told  you  to  get  behind  me, 
Satan,"  and  ran  off  looking  very  much  relieved.  Can't  you  think  what  a  struggle 
she  had  within  herself  before  she  brought  the  fruit  back?  That  little  girl  was 
tempted  much  as  Eve  was. 

For  Older  Pupils.  Dean  Stanley  and  Professor  Tyndall  were  together  in 
Switzerland  one  summer,  and  Dean  Stanley  said  to  the  scientist  as  thev  eazed 
across  the  deep  gorges,  "Tyndall,  don't  you  believe  some  Power  made  all  that?" 
''Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Professor  Tvndall,  and  then  asked  in  his  turn,  "And  don't 
you  believe  that  a  power  that  could  make  all  that  would  be  able  to  reveal  himself 
to  me?"  "Surely,^'  the  physicist  made  reply.  And  then  came  yet  another  ques- 
tion, "And  don't  you  think  it  would  be  somewhat  strange  if  he  could  reveal 
himself  and  didn't?" 

The  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  tell  us  about  the  Power  who  created  the 
deep  gorges  in  Switzerland  and  all  things  else,  man  included,  and  then  tell 
us  that  the  Power  who  was  able  to  do  all  that  was  able  to  reveal  himself  to  his 
creatures. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I.    God's  Pi;an  K)r  Man's  Morai,  Growth 

The  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Oood  and  Evil.  No 
more  is  heard  of  the  tree  of  life.  It  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  course  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  left  behind  the  closed  gate  and  the  flaming  sword,  until  we  are 
surprised,  at  the  extreme  other  end  of  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  to  see  it 
suddenly  reappear.  In  the  book  of  St.  John's  Revelation,  where  the  promises 
of  the  world's  final  glory  are  gathered,  this  promise  stands  among  the  brightest : 
"To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God."  The  long  lost  tree  iis  not  lost  after  all.  God 
has  only  been  keeping  it  out  of  sight;  and  at  last  he  brings  man  to  it  and  tells 
him  to  eat  his  fill. 
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The  tree  of  life  evidently  signifies  the  fulness  of  human  ea^istence, — that  cpm- 
plete  exercise  of  every  power,  that  roundness  and  perfectness  of  being  which  was 
m  God's  mind  when  he  made  man  in  his  own  image. 

To  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  is  to  enter  into  and  occupy  the  fulness  of  human 
existence,  to  enjoy  and  exercise  a  life  absolute  and  perfect,  to  live  in  the  full 
completeness  of  our  powers.  We  can  feel,  I  think,  how  this  luxuriousness  and 
fulness  is  naturally  embodied  under  the  figure  of  a  tree.  In  many  myths  of 
many  races,  the  tree  has  seemed  the  fittest  symbol  of  the  life  of  man;  and  the 
tree  perfect  in  God's  garden  is  the  truest  picture  of  man's  whole  nature  com- 
plete under  his  care. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  represents 
that  mottled  and  mingled  experience  of  life  by  which  men's  lives  are  formed, 
their  understandings  opened,  their  characters  decided.  To  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil — what  is  it  but  to  go  through  just  what  you  and 
I  have  gone  through  ever  since  we  were  children?  It  is  to  deal  with  life;  to 
come,  by  contact  with  the  world,  to  judgments  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad ; 
to  form  habits  of  thinking  and  ways  of  feeling  about  men  and  women  and  about 
their  actions.  In  one  word,  to  have  had  experience  is  to  have  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  little,  irresponsible  child  has  never 
tasted  it.  It  i§  its  savor  in  the  grown  man's  mouth  which  gives  his  face  its 
soberness,  and  oftentimes  its  bitterness. 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  about  these  trees  ?  He  who  wilfully  and  rebelliously, 
in  his  own  way  and  not  in  God's  way,  eats  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  he  shall 
be  shut  out  from  the  tree  of  life.  He  who  wantonly,  selfishly,  and  by  the  dictates 
of  his  own  appetites,  uses  his  powers  and  wins  his  experience,  shall  not  come 
to  the  fulness  of  those  powers,  nor  get  the  best  out  of  life.  He  who  insisti^ 
on  knowing  things  or  doing  things  away  from  God,  shall  not  rise  to  the  com- 
pletest  capacity  of  skill  or  strength  or  knowledge.  Wilfulness,  selfishness,  in- 
dependence, self-confidence,  shut  man  out  from  the  perfection  of  his  life. 

And  one  point  more.  Acjam  and  Eve  being  thus  driven  out  from  the  tree 
of  life,  who  were  the  guards  that  stood  to  hinder  their  return?  Cherubims,  and 
a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way.  And  the  cherubim  in  Scripture  is  a 
being  with  a  certain  symbolic  character.  He  is  ordinarily  represented  as  a  com- 
posite creature- form,  as  a  winged  man  or  a  human-headed  beast — 3.  way  to 
represent  that  combination  of  intelligence  and  force  which  was  also  expressed 
in  the  Egyptian  sphynx  and  in  the  winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Assyria.  The  essen- 
tial idea  of  the  cherubims  seems  to  have  been  that  they  represented  the  forces  of 
nature  as  the  servants  of  God. 

These  forces  of  nature,  these  things  of  the  world  about  us,  these  objects  and 
circumstances,  made  by  God  to  assist  in  the  pleasure  and  culture  of  mankind — 
these  same  things  they  are  which,  when  man  is  rebellious  and  selfish,  stand  be- 
tween him  and  his  fullest  life.  Those  objects  and  circumstances  which,  if  a 
man  were  docile  and  humble  and  lived  bis  life  with  and  under  God,  would  all  be 
developing  and  perfecting  him,  making  him  stronger,  making  him  happier,  all 
those  things,  just  as  soon  as  a  man  cuts  himself  off  from  God  and  insists  on 
getting  knowledge  and  doing  work  by  himself,  become  his  enemies. 

Now,  follow  on  with  the  parable.  Man  has  been  driven  out,  and  the  cherubims 
are  keeping  guard.  The  tree  of  life  disappears  from  man's  sight,  but  it  is  not 
lost.  Man  is  driven  out  of  the  garden  where  it  stands,  but  immediately  the 
education  begins  which,  if  he  will  submit  to  it,  is  to  bring  him  back  at  last  to 
the  Paradise  of  God  where  the  tree  of  life  will  be  restored  to  him.  And  all  the 
training  tjiat  comes  in  between  is  of  the  one  sort.  Everything  from  Gepesis  to 
Revelation  has  pne  purpose, — ^to  teach  men  the  hopelessness,  the  folly,  the  un- 
satisfactoriness,  of  a  merely  wilful  and  selfish  life ;  to  bring  men  by  every  dis- 
cipline of  sorrow  or  joy  to  see  the  nobleness  and  fruitfulness  of  obedience  and 
consecration.  When  that  is  learned,  then  the  lost  tree  reappears.  Hidden 
through  all  the  lingering  centuries,  there  it  is,  when  man  is  ready  for  it, 
blooming  }n  .the  Paradise  of  God.  Condensed  from  Seeking  Life,  by  Phillips 
Brooks. 

If  qral  Growth  cpmes  by  Overcaming  Temptation.  See  tl^e  Third  Topic 
of  the  preceding  lesson. 
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II    Tun  Character  of  Sin 

The  Fact  of  Sin.  The  old  sense  of  sin  was  often  more  a  theological  inherit- 
ance than  a  practical  experience.  The  burden  of  Adam's  sin  was  upon  men.  A 
radical  taint,  hopeless,  cri^el,  pursued  them.  To-day,  too  flippantly  perhaps,  men 
are  disposed  to  let  Adam  take  care  of  himself.  In  the  mind  of  the  average 
Christian,  practical  experience  precedes,  tests,  controls,  every  theological  tenet; 
Is  this  true?  means  not,  Has  some  one  said  this  long  ago?  but,  Do  men  know  it 
to-day  in  the  battle-ground  of  the  soul?  Original  sin  is  not  denied;  it  is  lost  to 
view  in  the  pressure  of  present  conflict.  The  problem  of  origins  has  not  lost  its 
interest,  but  its  precedence.  Sin  is  not  less  real,  but  it  is  a  great,  grim  fact 
to  be  bravely  met,  not  an  insoluble  mystery  to  be  quarreled  about.  Alexander 
MacColt,  in  A  Working  Theology. 

The  Glamor  of  Sin.  Eve  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it 
was  a  delight  to  the  eyes,  and  that  the  tree  was  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise. 
How  true  to  each  one's  experience  is  this  description  of  the  temptation  put  in 
Eye's  pathway  I  A  temptation  always  looks  desirable  to  the  one  tempted;  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  a  temptation. 

There  is  a  strange  tree  called  the  Judas-tree,  to  whose  brilliant  blossoms  many 
insects  are  attracted  only  to  be  killed  by  sipping  the  poisonous  fluid  within.  The 
ground  beneath  these  trees  is  thickly  covered  with  victims.  Although  the  flowers 
are  beautiful  and  promise  good  things  to  the  bees,  the  bees  must  keep  away 
from  them  if  they  would  live.  This  is  the  lesson  which  our  Genesis-story 
teaches :  some  things  which  appear  to  be  good  are  like  these  flowers,  temptations 
from  which  we  must  keep  away  if  we  would  escape  their  harm. 

Recall  our  study  last  year  of  Christ's  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  If  Satan 
had  appeared  to  Christ  in  the  way  that  he  is  often  pictured,  with  horns  and 
leer  and  tail,  could  it  have  been  any  temptation  to  Christ  to  do  his  will?  The 
temptations  that  *  assailed  Christ  were  temptations  only  because  the  results  of 
yielding  seemed  desirable,  because  he  saw  that  a  measure  of  good  would  come 
from  yielding. 

"I  was  reading  the  other  day,"  said  Dr.  W.  L.  Watldnson  in  an  address,  **an 
interesting  account  of  a  traveler  who  had  been  to  Niagara,  and  visited  it  by 
moonlight.  He  said  it  was  so  delightful  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  there 
could  be  any  peril,  and  he  wandered  about  until  he  detected  himself  on  the 
edjge  of  disaster.  Niagara  by  moonHght !  That  is  the  life  of  sin.  It  tints  every- 
thing with  passion,  gilds  everything  with  emotion,  transfigures  everything  with 
imagination,  until  a  man  has  forgotten  Niagara  in  the  glamor  of  the  moon- 
shine." 

A  Son  of  Adam.  A  man  was  complaining  one  day  because  he  had  to  work  so 
hard.  It  was  all  Adam's  fault.  His  master  happened  to  hear  him  say  some 
very  hard  words  about  Adam,  and  he  asked,  "Why  do  you  blame  Adam?  You'd 
ha'  done  just  like  Adam,  if  you'd  a-been  in  his  place. ' 

"No,  I  shouldn't,"  said  the  man;  **I  should  ha*^  know'd  better." 

"Well,  I'll  try  you,"  said  his  master ;  "come  to  me  at  dinner  time." 

So  the  man  came,  and  his  master  took  him  into  a  room  where  the  table  was 
set  with  all  sorts  of  good  things.  And  he  said:  "Now,  you  can  eat  as  much  as 
you  wish  from  any  of  the  dishes,  but  don't  touch  the  covered  dish  in  the  middle 
till  I  come  back."   And  then  the  master  went  off  and  left  him. 

The  man  sat  down  and  helped  himself,  and  enjoyed  it  all.  But  as  his  master 
didn't  come  back,  he  began  to  look  at  the  covered  dish,  and  to  wonder  what 
was  in  it.  And  he  wondered  more  and  more.  "It  must  be  something  nice,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "Why  shouldn't  I  just  look  at  it?  I  won't  touch  it.  There 
can't  be  any  harm  in  just  peeping."  So  at  last  he  could  hold  back  no  longer; 
he  lifted  up  the  cover  a  little,  but  could  see  nothing.  Then  he  lifted  it  up  a 
little  more,  and  out  popped  a  mouse.  The  man  tried  to  catch  it;  but  it  ran 
away  and  jumped  off  the  table  and  he  ran  after  it.  It  ran  into  one  comer  and 
then,  just  as  he  thought  he  had  it,  into  another,  and  under  the  table,  and  all 
about  the  room.  The  man  made  such  a  clatter  trying  to  catch  it,  that  his 
master  heard  it  and  came  in. 

"Ah!"  he  said;  "never  blame  Adam  again,  my  man!"  An  English  Fairy  Tale 
told  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 
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The  Test  of  Sin.  Like  the  fabled  Venetian  glass,  which  shivered  into  pieces 
when  poison  was  poured  into  it,  the  thought  of  God's  presence,  the  loving  vision 
of  his  face,  passes  out  of  our  hearts  when  we  yield  ourselves  to  sin,  and  the 
test  of  evil  is,  "Dare  I  do  it  before  the  flashing  Shekinah  on  the  mountain  top?" 
Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren. 

Ill    The  Struggi^e  With  Temptation 

The  Persistence  of  the  Struggle.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  have  long 
been  a  Christian  and  still  meet  with  sore  temptations.  In  an  experience  meeting 
in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  one  man  had  murmured  because  for  three 
years  he  had  been  following  the  Lord,  and  yet  had  severe  struggles  with  the 
Devil.  A  man  of  seventy  arose  and  said:  "It  took  me  twenty  years  to  get  the 
hill  back  of  my  barn  reasonably  free  from  rattlesnakes,  and,  though  I  have 
farmed  the  place  nearly  fifty  years,  I  still  occasionally  meet  one  there.  Brother, 
the  Devil  is  harder  to  deal  with  than  rattlesnakes."  H.  H.  Smith,  in  The  Sun- 
day School  Times, 

Bob's  Valiant  Struggle.  A  tramcar  stopped  at  a  street  corner,  and  a  bright- 
faced  little  boy  was  put  into  the  car  by  his  mother,  who  could  not  go  with  him. 
"Now,  Bob,"  she  said,  "don't  lose  that  note  I  gave  you;  don't  take  it  out  of 
your  pocket  at  all."    "No,  mother,"  said  the  little  fellow,  "I  won't." 

"What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  a  mischievous-looldng  young  man  sitting  next  to 
him.  "Robert  Cullen  Deems,"  he  answered.  "Where  are  you  going?"  "To  my 
grandma's."    "Let  me  see  that  note  in  your  pocket."    "I  tan't,"  said  the  boy. 

"See  here,  if  you  don't  I'll  scare  the  horses  and  make  them  run  away."  The 
little  boy  looked  at  the  horses,  but  shook  his  head  in  reply. 

"Here,  Bob,  I'll  give  you  this  peach  if  you'll  pull  that  note  half-way  out  of 
your  pocket."  Bob  said  nothing,  and  as  the  passengers  looked  at  his  little  round 
face  with  firm  lips  and  bright  eyes,  it  seeiped  as  if  an  angel  was  in  that  car 
rather  than  a  little  boy. 

"I  say,  I'll  give  you  this  whole  bag  of  peaches  if  you'll  just  show  me  the 
corner  of  your  note,"  said  the  tempter.  The  boy  turned  his  face  from  his 
tormentor,  and  a  gentleman  leaving  his  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  car,  the 
little  boy  quickly  dropped  from  his  seat  and  climbed  into  the  vacant  place. 
A  young  lady  sitting  by,  slipped  her  arm  round  the  brave  little  chap  and  said, 
with  a  land  look  on  her  face :  "Tell  your  mother  she  ought  to  be  glad  she  has 
a  Httle  man  strong  and  wise  enough  to  run  away  from  temptation."  James 
Learmount,  in  God's  Orchard. 

How  to  overcome  Temptation.  A  little  Japanese  convert  to  Christianity  was 
asked  what  is  sin.  "It  is  giving  up  to  the  evil  one,"  he  answered.  Was  not  that 
a  good  reply?  Sin  is  not  in  being  tempted,  but  in  giving  up  to  the  evil.  How 
can  you  overcome  temptation?  the  Japanese  boy  was  next  asked.  In  answer  he 
quoted  these  words:  In  that  he  himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able 
to  succor  them  that  are  tempted.  How  to  overcome  temptation  Luther  knew 
when  he  wrote  that 

Did  we  in  our  strength  confide, 

Our  struggling  would  be  losing. 

Were  not  the  right  Man  by  our  side, 

The  Man  of  God's  own  choosing. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

To  parley  with  temptation  is  to  play  with  fire.    Bunyan. 
Temptation  is  the  one  certainty — ^the  one  immediate  certainty,  before  us  all. 
Dr.  George  Adam  Smith. 

The  doctrine  of  environment  had  its  death-blow  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.    Dr, 
G.  Campbell  Morgan. 
One  great  security  against  sin  consists  in  our  being  shocked  at  it.    Newman. 
For  all  have  sinned,  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God.    Rom.  3.23. 

Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked, 

And  walk  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men. 

Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it ; 

Turn  from  it  and  pass  on    Prov.  4.14,  15. 
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For  we  have  not  a  high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities ;  but  one  that  hath  been  in  all  parts  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  with- 
out sin.    Heb.  4.15. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

How  did  sin  get  into  the  world?  That  is  a  truly  interesting  question,  but  it  is 
of  little  consequence  compared  with  the  question  each  one  of  us  must  answer, 
How  can  I  get  sin  out  of  my  heart?    Remember  LongfelloVs  words: 

"We  ourselves, 
When  we  commit  a  sin  lose  Paradise 
As  much  as  he  did.    Let  us  think  of  this, 
And  how  we  may  regain  it" 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  aim  and  teachings  of  the  story  of  The  Fall. 

2.  The  nature  of  temptation. 

3.  A  woman's  power  over  a  man's  life  for  weal  or  woe. 

4.  When  work  is  a  curse.  See  Man's  Redemption  of  Man,  American  Maga- 
sine,  Dec,  1910;  Brightening  the  Life  of  the  Toiler,  World  Today,  April,  191 1, 
p.  435. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  reasons  are  given  why  Cain  should  not 
have  been  angry?  2.  What  does  the  writer  of  Hebrews  say  was  the  reason  that 
Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted?  (Heb.  114)  3.  What  does  i  Jn.  3.12  say  was 
the  reason  Cain  slew  his  brother?  4.  What  are  the  references  in  the  New 
Testament  to  this  story?  (See  Subject-Index  of  your  Bible.)  5.  What  does 
Prov.  14.30  say  about  a  spirit  like  Cain's?  6.  Where  in  the  Bible  does  it  say 
"Thou  God  seest  me"?  7.  What  did  one  of  our  last  year's  lessons  teach  us 
that  Jesus  would  have  one  do  if,  when  offering  his  gift  on  the  altar,  he  remem- 
bered that  his  brother  had  anything  against  him?  (Mt.  5.23,  24.)  8.  What  did 
Jesus  say  in  that  same  lesson  about  the  relations  of  sins  of  anger  and  murder  f 
(Mt  5.21-22.)  9.  Tell  the  story  of  Markus'  offering,  p.  63.  10.  Tell  the  story 
of  a  jealous  dog,  p.  64. 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "sin  couch- 
eth  at  the  door"?  (Clippings,  p.  61.)  2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  verse  7? 
(Clipping,  1f2,  p.  61.)  3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  verse  15?  (Clipping.  Hs,  p. 
61.)  4.  Why  do  you  think  Abel's  offering  was  acceptable  and  Cain's  not?  5. 
What  was  God's  first  question  of  Cain?  6.  How  did  Cain  answer  him?  7. 
What  does  Cain's  answer  show  as  to  his  character?  8.  When  Eve  was  charged 
with  her  sin  what  did  she  reply?  9.  Which  one's  answer  was  the  worse?  10. 
How  did  Cain  show  his  jealous  spirit?  (Verse  5.)  11.  What  is  at  the  root 
of  jealousy?  (Selfishness.)  12.  Was  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  a  wrong 
to  Cain?  13.  Does  praise  of  another  make  you  jealous?  14.  Name  some  of  the 
jealous  characters  told  about  in  the  Bible  (Clipping,  p.  64.)  15.  What  notable 
characters  of  the  Bible  were  too  great  to  be  jealous  when  occasion  offered? 
(Clipping,  p.  64.)  16.  What  relationship  exists  between  you  and  every  one  be- 
cause of  your  common  Father?  17.  Read  the  words  of  Dora  Goodhue's  grand- 
father ((flipping,  p.  65),  and  consider  whether  or  not  he  was  right.  18.  Is  one 
naturally  glad  to  assert  responsibility,  however  small,  for  some  other  one's  suc- 
cess ?  -  19.  Should  one  as  naturally  claim  some  small  responsibility  for  many 
another's  failure  to  "make  good"?  20.  For  what  is  your  Sunday  School  respon- 
sible?   (Clipping,  p.  66.)    21.  How  far  does  your  responsibility  for  others  go? 

Note-Book  Work.  Write  the  story  of  Eve's  Fall  in  six  scenes:  Listening, 
Looking,  Longing,  Sinning,  Tempting,  Blaming. 

Write  the  story  of  the  First  Sin  in  three  dialogues :  First,  between  the  serpent 
and  Eve;  second,  between  Eve  and  Adam;  third,  between  God  and  the  guilty 
pair. 
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Lesson  IV— January  26 
CAIN  AND  ABEL 

^olben  Vext 

Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer,    i  Jn.  3.15 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  4.1-15.  Cain  and  Abel.  T. 
Jas.  1. 12-27.  Lust,  Sin,  Death.  W.  Heb.  10.26-31.  No  Sacrifice  for  Wilful  Sin. 
T.  Jude  5-16.  Judgment  upon  the  Ungodly.  F.  Eph.  4.25-32.  Grieving  the 
Spirit.    S.  Col.  3.5-1 1.    Putting  away  Sin.    S.  Ps.  51.    The  Great  Confession. 

STUDY  Gen.  4.1-15    READ  Gen.  4  and  5    COMMIT  vv  9,  10 

I  And  the  man  knew  Eve  his  wife;  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Cain,  ^nd 
said,  I  have  gotten  a  man  with  the  help  of  Jehovah.  2  And  again  she  bare  his 
brother  Abel.  And  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the 
ground.  3  And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  thp 
fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  Jehovah.  4  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof.  And  Jehovah  had  respect  unto  Abel 
and  to  his  offering :  5  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not  respect.  And 
Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell.  6  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Cain, 
Why  art  thou  wroth?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen?  7  If  thou  doest  well, 
shall  it  not  be  lifted  up?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  coucheth  at  the  door;  and 
unto  thee  shall  be  its  desire ;  but  do  thou  rule  over  it.  8  And  Cain  told  Abel  his 
brother.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up 
against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him. 

9  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?  And  he  said,  I 
know  not:  am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  10  And  he  said,  What  hast  thou  done? 
the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.  11  And  now 
cursed  art  thou  from  the  ground,  which  hath  opened  its  mouth  to  receive  thy 
brother's  blood  from  thy  hand;  12  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  its  strength ;  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  shalt  thou  be 
in  the  earth.  13  And  Cain  said  unto  Jehovah,  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I 
can  bear.  14  Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the 
ground;  and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  wan- 
derer in  the  earth ;  and  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  findeth  me  will  slay 
me.  15  And  Jehovah  said  unto  him,  Therefore  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  venge- 
ance shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And  Jehovah  appointed  a  sign  for  Cain, 
lest  any  finding  him  should  smite  him. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  Birth  of  Cain  and  Abel;  their  Occupations,  1-2. 
II.  The  Two  Sacrificial  Offerings,  3-5.  III.  The  Warning  to  Cain,  6-7.  IV. 
The  Murder,  8.  V.  The  Sentence,  9-12.  VI.  The  Mitigation  of  the  Sentence, 
13-15. 


3-5.  In  process  of  time.  After  the  brothers  had  become  a  shepherd  and  a 
farmer,  verse  2.  Firstlings.  The  first-born.— -T/j^  fat  thereof.  The  highly- 
prized  fat  pieces  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  Num.  18.17. — Jehovah  had  respect 
unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering.  How  he  signified  his  approval,  or  why  he 
approved  Abel's  offering  and  not  Cain's,  the  narrative  does  not  say.  Cain's 
anger,  verse  6,  and  his  lie  and  insolence,  verse  9,  show  that  the  trouble  was  in 
Cain,  rather  than  in  his  offering.    Cain  was  of  the  evil  one,  his  works  were  evil 
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E^rter  CAIN  AND  ABEL  ,^„- ^ 

and  his  brother's  righteous,  i  Jn.  3.12.  Some  scholars  see  here  a  trace  of  the 
time  when  there  was  a  struggle  as  to  whether  animals  or  the  fruits  of  the  soil 
should  be  the  acceptable  sacrifice.— W^ro//i.  Angry.— Hw  countenance  fell.  Hid 
face  was  sullen.    Compare  our  word  chapf alien. 

7-8.  Shall  it  not  be  lifted  up?  The  antecedent  of  it  is  countenance:  shall  not 
your  countenance  be  bright,  not  sullen? — Sin  coucheth  at  the  door.  Sin  is  pic- 
tured as  a  wild  beast  lying  at  the  door  of  a  room,  ready  to  spring  upon  the  one 
who  gives  it  entrance. — Unto  thee  shall  be  its  desire.  Sin  is  eager  to  make  the 
spring. — But  do  thou  rule  over  it.  Conquer  the  temptation  to  sin. — Told.  Said 
unto,  RVm.  Something  is  omitted  here.  The  Septuagint  Version  inserts,  "Let 
us  go  into  the  open  country."  Cain  had  deliberately  planned  his  murder,  which 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  place  where  sacrifices  were  offered. — And  slew 
him.  And  wherefore  slew  he  him?  Because  his  works  were  evil,  and  his 
brother's  righteous,  i  Jn.  3.12. 

9-12.  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?  Cain  is  thus  given  a  chance  to  confess  his 
sin.  "The  passion  which  had  blinded  him  and  carried  him  away  began  to  sub- 
side; his  inner  being  became  quieter;  and  then  from  its  hidden  depths  there 
sounded  the  mysterious  voice  and  words — so  real  that  they  doubtless  3tartled 
him,  as  similar  words  have  startled  many  another.  Perhaps  he  looked  round 
to  see  if  some  one  were  at  his  side.  Scarcely,  with  passion  again  rising,  had  he 
blurted  out  the  lie,  than  probably  the  truth  dawned  on  him,  and  he  knew  he  was 
face  to  face  with  God"  \Simon). — The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto 
me  from  the  ground.  Murder  is  a  crime  which  calls  for  vengeance.  Compare 
Heb.  12.24. — Cursed  art  thou  from  the  ground.  From  in  the  sense  of  away 
from:  he  is  expelled  from  the  cultivated  soil  of  Babylonia. — Verse  12  gives  the 
effect  of  the  curse  in  detail. — Strength.  Produce.  "The  earth  was  to  become 
sterile.  In  other  words,  Cain  was  to  cease  to  be  an  agriculturist  and  turn  to 
something  else  for  support.  Moreover,  as  he  could  no  longer  obtain  food  from 
the  Babylonian  soil,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  migrate  elsewhere,  and  so 
become  a  colonist  and  a  'wanderer  in  the  land' "  {Sayce). 

13-14  My  punishment.  Or,  mine  iniquity,  RVm. — Is  areater  than  I  can  bear. 
He  is  not  penitent  because  of  his  guilt ;  he  is  alarmed  at  the  severity  of  his 
punishment.  But  the  margin  gives  another  rendering:  greater  than  can  be  for- 
given.— From  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid.  Cain  is  pictured  in  Eden :  he  seems  to 
think  Jehovah's  presence  is  confined  to  that  region.  In  a  similar  manner  Jonah 
assumes  that  Canaan  was  the  limit  of  Jehovah's  jurisdiction  (Jonah  1.3),  and 
David  thinks  that  he  will  have  to  serve  other  gods  outside  of  Jehovah's  land 
(i  Sam.  26.19).  Another  interpretation  is  given  by  Lange:  "It  is  clearly  grow- 
ing despair  that  will  no  longer  seek  the  presence  of  Jehovah  through  prayer  and 
sacrifice,  under  the  pretense  that  it  is  no  longer  allowed  to  do  so. —Whosoever 
findeth  me  will  slay  me.    Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all. 

15-  Vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  This  refers  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  blood  revenge:  Cain's  kinsmen  would  atone  for  his  death  by  slaying 
seven  of  the  murderer's  family.  Compare  2  Sam.  21.8  and  see  page  62. — Jehovah 
appointed  a  sign  for  Cain.  "The  brand  of  Cain"  is  a  familiar  metaphor,  but  the 
account  does  not  say  that  a  mark  was  placed  upon  Cain.  See  the  two  explana- 
tions on  page  62. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

3.  Cain  brought  an  offering.  From  the  time  of  Abel  onwards,  sacrifices  are 
uniformly,  and  with  increasing  clearness,  set  before  us  as  the  appointed  way  of 
approaching  and  holding  fellowship  with  God,  till  at  the  close  of  Scripture  his- 
tory, we  have  the  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  all  sacrifices 
pointed.  And  not  only  so,  but  as  the  dim  remembrance  of  a  better  state  from 
which  man  had  fallen,  and  of  a  hope  of  deliverance,  had  been  preserved  among 
all  heathen  nations,  so  also  had  that  of  the  necessity  of  sacrifices.  Even  the 
bloody  rites  of  savages,  nay,  the  cruel  sacrifices  of  best-beloved  children,  what 
were  they  but  the  cry  of  despair  in  the  felt  need  of  reconciliation  to  God  through 
sacrifice — ^the  giving  up  of  that  most  dear  in  room  and  stead  of  the  offierer? 
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These  are  the  terribly  broken  pillars  of  what  once  had  been  a  temple;  the 
terribly  distorted  traditions  of  truths  once  divinely  revealed.  Alfred  Edersheim, 
in  The  World  before  the  Flood. 

15.  Jehovah  appointed  a  sign  for  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  smite  him. 
The  Kenites,  or  **Smiths,"  were  possessed  of  metal  weapons  which  in  the  early 
days  of  history  enabled  them  to  overcome  their  more  poorly-armed  neolithic 
neighbors,  and  doubtless  able  to  slay  the  latter  with  comparatively  httle  risk  of 
being  slain  in  return.  Like  the  "tinkers"  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  even  later 
days,  they  formed  a  sort  of  secret  society  which  moved  from  place  to  place,  and 
jealously  kept  their  knowledge  of  metallurgy  to  themselves.  (Compare  i  S.  13.20- 
22).  In  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel  an  explanation  of  their  wanderering 
habits  has  been  added  to  the  West  Semitic  story  of  the  early  relations  between 
the  Bedouin  shepherds  and  the  Babylonian  agriculturists.  An  account  is  given 
at  the  same  time  of  the  way  in  which  the  agriculturist  came  to  be  changed  into 
the  artisan  of  the  Babylonian  city,  as  well  as  of  the  migrations  which  carried 
the  Babylonians  into  the  metalliferous  region  east  of  the  Tigris.  Professor  A. 
H.  Sayce,  in  Expository  Times. 

The  guardian  of  each  man  in  the  ancient  East  was  his  tribe  or  clan.  The 
knowledge  that  each  and  all  the  members  of  a  tribe  were  pledged  to  avenge 
any  wrong  done  to  one  of  its  number  stayed  many  a  murderous  hand  in  the 
past,  as  it  still  does  to-day  in  the  life  of  the  desert.  To  be  deprived  of  the  tribal 
protection  meant  that  any  man  might  with  impunity  slay  the  accursed  outcast. 
God's  mercy  far  surpasses  that  of  men.  Upon  the  cnnging  but  unrepentant 
criminal  he  placed  the  tribal  mark  that  proclaimed,  as  does  the  tattooing  or 
method  of  cutting  the  hair  among  the  Arabs  to-day,  that  he  was  still  a  mem- 
ber and  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  tribe.  Professor  C.  P.  Kent,  ii| 
Heroes  of  Early  Hebrew  History. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

7.  Sin  coucheth  at  the  door.  A  proverb  is  quoted  in  this  verse  of  which  we 
have  the  Babylonian  original  in  the  legend  of  the  Plague-god,  "The  Plague- 
god  is  lyinp:  in  wait  at  his  door."  The  Babylonians  regarded  the  rabitsu,  or 
"lier  in  wait,"  from  two  points  of  view;  he  was  either  the  demon  who  lay  in 
wait  to  enter  and  punish  sin,  or  he  was  the  "guardian-bull"  who  was  also  a 
rabitsu,  in  its  secondary  sense  of  "watchman,"  appointed  to  prevent  evil  from 
entering  the  house.    Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  Expository  Times. 

10.  The  voice  of  thy  brother^ s  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.  The 
Arabs  have  a  belief  that  over  the  grave  of  a  murdered  man  his  spirit  hovers 
in  the  form  of  a  bird  that  cries,  "Give  me  a  drink,  give  me  a  drink,"  and  only 
ceases  when  the  blood  of  the  murderer  is  shed.  Cain's  conscience  told  him  the 
same  thing;  there  was  no  criminal  law  threatening  death  to  the  murderer,  but 
he  felt  that  men  would  kill  him  if  they  could.  He  heard  the  blood  of  Abel 
crying  from  the  ground.    Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  Expositor's  Bible. 

11-14.  Cursed  art  thou  from  the  ground,.. whosoever  findeth  me  will  slay 
me.  The  punishment  inflicted  upon  Cain  is  Babylonian,  and  not  Israelitish.  The 
Mosaic  Law  recognized  the  Bedouin  law  of  blood-revenge,  which  extended  to  all 
mankind,  in  Gen.  9.5,  6.  But  one  of  the  marked  contrasts  between  the  Mosaic 
Law  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  is  that  in  the  latter  the  nomadic  law  of 
blood-revenge  is  replaced  by  the  State-administered  justice  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity. In  verse  14  we  pass  from  Babylonian  law  to  the  Bedouin  law  of  blood- 
revenge.    Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  Expository  Times. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  was  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve?  What  led  them  to 
sin?    What  was  their  punishment? 


Last  week  we  were  told  about  the  first  sin  of  disobedience  and  its  consequence : 
this  week  we  see  sin  in  the  form  of  selfishness,  jealousy,  hatred  and  murder. 
"Where  art  thou?"  God  had  said  to  Adam,  meaning  by  that  question,  "How  do 
you  stand  as  regards  Me?"  ^Where  is  thy  brother?"  is  the  question  that  comes 
to  Cain,  the  question  meaning,  ''How  do  you  stand  a$  regards  your  brother?" 
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§S^  CAIN  AND  AfiEL  ]^^^, 

Many  questions  are  naturally  raised  by  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Were 
there  agriculturists  in  the  beginning  of  things ;  were  sacrifices  offered  to  Jehovah 
in  this  primitive  time;  was  the  institution  of  blood  revenge  then  in  existence; 
if  Adam  were  the  only  other  man  living  after  Cain  slew  Abel,  whom  did  Cain 
fear;  whence  did  Cain  get  his  wife;  is  the  Cain  who  builds  the  city  the  same 
Cain  who  is  a  fugitive  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter?  Scholars  generally 
consider  these  questions  answered  by  referring  our  story  originally  to  a  later 
period  in  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  perhaps  when  they  were  settled 
as  shepherds  and  agriculturists  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

The  story  of  the  murder  is  located  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  See  page  43-  The 
land  of  Nod,  to  which  Cain  fled,  is  unknown.  The  word  nod  is  thought  to  be 
related  etymologically  with  the  epithet  nad  of  verse  14  translated  wanderer, 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Describe  a  boy  whom  you  have  seen  who  was  sullen.  Ask  your  pupils  what 
other  words  would  describe  him  (sulky,  gloomily  angry,  cross,  sour,  ill-humored 
are  synonyms  of  sullen.)  Tell  them  that  there  is  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  which 
is  called  a  sulky  because  it  has  a  seat  only  large  enough  for  one;  it  was  first 
made  for  a  man  who  did  not  want  to  share  his  carriage  with  any  one  else,  he 
wanted  it  all  to  himself,  he  was  sulldly  selfish.  A  sulky  or  sullen  boy  or  girl 
is  a  selfish  one  who  is  unhappy  because  he  doesn't  have  what  he  wants  or  thinks 
he  should  have.    Call  for  this  stanza  (Gabriel  Setoun's)  : — 

The  world  is  such  a  happy  place 

That  children,  whether  big  or  small, 
Should  always  have  a  smiling  face, 

And  never,  never  sulk  at  au. 

"Why  are  you  angry,  and  why  is  your  face  so  sullen?"  a  big  child  was  asked 
long,  long  ago.  It  was  Cain,  the  older  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  he  was 
sulking  because  his  younger  brother  was  more  favored  than  he.  Cain  and  his 
brother  Abel  had  each  brought  an  offering  to  Ck)d,  and  Cain  was  angry  and 
sullen  because  (}od  had  accepted  Abel's  gift  and  had  not  accepted  his.  (jod  looks 
upon  the  heart,  and  Abel's  heart  was  right  toward  Ck)d,  but  Coin's  was  not 
Abel  was  like  Markus,  the  little  Eskimo  boy  (For  Younger  Pupils,  below). 
Cain  was  like  the  jealous  dog  called  Dumpling,  page  64. 

Cain  was  jealous  of  his  brother,  he  could  not  bear  to  have  him  receive  any- 
thing that  he  did  not.  Do  you  laiow  any  one  like  him  ?  King  Edward  of  Eng- 
land once  promised  to  visit  the  garden  plots  of  his  grandchildren  and  give  a 
reward  to  the  one  who  had  the  best-cared-for  plot.  Before  he  came  one  of  the 
little  princes  dug  up  some  of  his  best  roots  and  put  them  in  his  sister's  garden 
that  hers  might  be  the  best  and  she  might  receive  the  reward.  That  little  prince 
was  very  different  from  Cain.  Tell  the  rest  of  the  story  and  teach  i  Jn.  4.7: 
Let  us  love  one  another:  for  love  is  of  God.  The  boy  who  truly  loves  his 
brother  will  not  be  sullen  and  angry  when  his  brother  has  something  good 
which  he  has  not. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  There  is  a  round-faced,  bright-eyed,  black-haired  little 
Eskimo  boy  who  lives  way  up  north  in  Labrador.  His  father  and  mother  call 
him  Markus.  His  home  is  a  hut  with  only  one  roon  and  all  they  have  to  eat  are 
the  animals  his  father  can  shoot  with  his  gun  or  the  seals  or  fish  he  can  catch. 
One  day  Markus  went  out  in  the  canoe  with  his  father  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  his  father  let  him  hold  a  fishing  line.  Soon  little  Markus  shouted  with 
glee;  his  line  was  slipping  through  his  fingers,  for  a  big  fish  had  caught  hold 
of  it.  His  father  wanted  to  help  him  pull  it  in,  but  the  bov  begged  to  do  it  all 
himself.  "That  is  my  own  fish,  I  have  caught  it  all  myself,"  he  cried  joyfully 
when  at  last  he  pulled  into  the  boat  a  large  cod-fish.  A  few  days  later  the  mis- 
sionary met  Markus  walking  bravely  along  hugging  in  his  arms  a  big  dried  cod- 
fish. "What  have  you  got,  Markus?"  he  asked.  "This  is  Jesus'  fish,"  the  little 
fellow  answered    "Jesus*  fish?"  the  missionary  asked  in  wonder.    "Yes.    This 
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fish  is  for  Jestts/'  Markus  answered.  And  then  his  father  explained.  "We  read 
in  the  Bible/'  he  said,  ''that  the  people  used  to  give  the  first-fruits  to  God,  and 
that  is  what  little  Markus  wants  to  do  with  the  very  first  fish  he  ever  caught 
We  are  going  to  your  house  now,  so  that  Markus  can  give  his  fish  to  you  and 
you  can  sell  it  and  spend  the  money  to  help  some  one  for  Jesus'  sake." 
Long,  long  ago,  there  were  two  boys  who  brought  their  first-fruits  to  God. 

For  Older  Pupils.    See  the  Historical  Background 

I^ESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Jeaw)usy 

Jealous  Characters  in  the  Bible.  Cain  is  the  first  example  recorded  in  the 
Bible  of  a  jealous  man.  Cain  gave  full  reign  to  his  jealous  spirit,  until  it  led 
him  on  to  murder  the  brother  of  whom  he  was  jealous.  It  may  be  that  Abel  pros- 
pered and  Cain  did  not,  for  this  may  have  been  the  way  in  which  God's  acceptance 
and  non-acceptance  of  their  respective  offerings  were  seen.  At  the  root  of  the 
jealousy  was  selfishness — ^that  monster  passion  which  lies  behind  every  evil 
propensity.  Cain  could  not  bear  to  see  his  brother  prosperous  and  happy  while 
he  was  neither.  He  wanted  properity  and  happiness  only  for  himself.  His 
jealousy  grew  till  he  so  hated  his  brother  that  he  deliberately  planned  to  kill  him, 
luring  him  out  into  the  open  field  where  he  could  easily  accomplish  his  foul 
design. 

Joseph's  brothers  sold  him  into  slavery  because  they  were  jealous  of  him  as 
their  father's  favorite  son.  Saul's  jealousy  of  David  began  when  the  women 
sang  their  refrain  which  gave  to  David  greater  praise  than  to  him.  ''They  have 
ascribed  unto  David  ten  thousands,  and  to  me  they  have  ascribed  but  thousands, 
and  what  can  he  have  more  than  the  kingdom?"  he  thought,  and  from  that  day 
he  "eyed  David,"  looked  at  him  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

The  elder  brother  in  Christ's  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment picture  of  a  soul  possessed  by  jealousy.  He  comes  home  at  night  tired 
from  his  hard  day's  labor,  hears  music  and  dancing,  and  learns  that  his  brother 
has  returned  and  been  gladly  welcomed  by  his  father,  who  has  had  the  fatted 
calf  killed  for  him.  He  refuses  to  go  in  and  greet  his  brother,  and  angrily  tells 
his  father  that  he  himself  has  been  with  him  as  a  dutiful  son  for  "these  many 
years,"  and  yet  he  has  never  received  even  a  kid  with  which  to  make  merry 
with  his  friends.  He  regards  the  rejoicing  over  his  prodigal  brother's  return 
as  a  stab  at  himself,  as  if  the  showering  of  favors  upon  that  brother  deprived 
him  of  what  should  have  been  his. 

Biblical  Characters  who  refused  to  be  Jealous.  Joshua,  Moses'  minister, 
was  jealous  for  his  leader's  power  when  he  learned  that  Eldad  and  Medad  had 
been  prophesying  in  the  camp,  and  he  asked  Moses  to  forbid  this,  but  Moses 
nobly  replied:  "Art  thou  jealous  for  my  sake?  Would  that  all  Jehovah's 
people  were  prophets,  that  Jehovah  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them." 

Saul  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  his  son  Jonathan  jealous  of  David, 
but  there  was  no  jealousy  in  the  latter's  noble  soul.  Saul  told  him  that  "As 
long  as  the  son  of  Jesse  liveth  upon  the  ground,  he  (Jonathan)  should  not  be 
established,  nor  his  kingdom,"  but  Jonathan  told  his  father  that  he  was  content 
to  have  David  king  and  be  himself  next  unto  him. 

Wlien  his  disciples  sought  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  John  the  Baptist,  because 
the  people  were  flocking  to  hear  Jesus,  they  could  not.  John  replied  to  them: 
"Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness  that  I  said,  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but,  that  I 
am  sent  before  him." 

A  Jealous  Dog.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  a  favorite  bulldog,  called 
Dumpling,  who  used  to  accompany  his  master  on  his  daily  walks  or  drives.  One 
4ay,  however,  the  Duke  left  Dumpling  at  home,  and  took  a  younger  dog  with 
him.  From  the  moment  that  Dumpling  saw  his  rival  get  into  the  carriage  and 
drive  off  he  refused  to  eat  and  began  to  pine. 

A  dog  doctor  was  summoned,  but  failed  to  detect  any  sign  of  illness.  At 
length  he  asked  whether  anything  unusual  had  happened  to  disturb  the  dog's 
routine  of  life.  The  servant  then  told  him  how,  for  the  first  time,  Dumpling 
had  been  left  behipd  by  his  master. 
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"I  <;an  do  nothing  for  him,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "the  poor  fellow's  heart 
is  broken." 

Dumpling  never  recovered  from  the  blow  to  his  affections,  and  in  a  short  time 
died  of  grief.     YoutWs  Companion. 

A  Noble  Spirit,  Many  years  ago  Dr.  Blow  was  the  organist  of  Wesminster 
Abbey.  Among  his  pupils  there  was  one  who  made  such  progress  that  he  soon 
outdistanced  his  teacher.  Instead  of  being  jealous  of  his  pupil,  Dr.  Blow  re- 
quested that  this  young  man,  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  be  given  his 
position,  because  he  had  outdistanced  him  and  could  serve  the  church  better  than 
he.  For  fifteen  years  this  younger  man  was  the  distinguished  organist,  and  no 
one  rejoiced  in  his  success  and  in  the  honors  that  came  to  him  more  than  did 
Dr.  Blow.    When  this  organist  died,  Dr.  Blow  again  took  his  old  place^ 

II    Keepership 

Who  is  my  Brother?  Two  Sundays  ago  we  learned  that  man  was  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  that  because  of  our  common  Father,  all  mankind  are 
brothers.  Do  you  recall  the  lesson  of  last  year  in  which  Jesus  asked,  "Who  is 
my  mother  and  my  brethren?"  After  looking  around  on  those  that  sat  about 
him,  he  said,  "Behold,  my  mother  and  my  brethren!"  And  then  explained: 
"For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother."  Whoever  earnestly  tries  to  do  the  will  of  God  is  one  with  Christ 
in  a  kinship  closer  than  that  of  blood.  Kinsmen  of  Christ  cannot  treat  one  an- 
other as  aliens.  Because  we  are  made  in  the  image  of  God  the  Father,  and 
because  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  has  taught  that  the  relationship  to  him  of  those 
whose  obedience  to  the  Father's  will  makes  them  in  a  special  sense  the  sons  of 
God,  is  closer  than  blood  relationship,  we  know  how  rightly  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Who  is  my  Brother. 

Where  is  thy  Brother?  "Where  is  thy  brother,"  says  God  to  the  business 
man  to-day, — "thy  brother,  the  wage-earner,  the  victim  of  the  cut-down  and  the 
lockout?"  "Where  is  thy  brother?"  says  God  again  to  the  unscrupulous  agitator 
bringing  distress  into  many  a  workman's  house  for  the  satisfaction  of  ambi- 
tion and  power.  And  to  any  men  who  answer:  "I  know  not.  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  the  rebuke  of  God  is  spoken  again:  "Cursed  art  thou!  The 
voice  of  thy  brother  crieth  against  thee  from  the  ground."  Francis  Greenwood 
Peabody,  in  Mornings  in  the  College  Chapel. 

Her  Sister's  Keeper.  "I'm  Dora  Goodhues'  grandfather,"  a  gray-bearded 
man  announced  to  Miss  Lester  as  he  strode  into  her  studio  one  morning.  "They 
said  you  were  a  lady,  so  I  let  her  come  to  you.  I  thought  you'd  have  a  good 
influence.    I've  changed  my  mind." 

"Sir!"  was  the  surprised  response. 

He  held  out  the  morning  paper.  "See  those  headlines?  That's  your  pupil. 
Pauline  Man  ford— eloped.  Hadn't  seen  it,  had  you?  Well,  my  little  Dora  has 
told  me  this  morning  how  that  girl  has  been  receiving  telephone  messages  here, 
from  this  fellow  she's  run  off  with — making  secret  appointments  and  all  that; 
right  under  your  eyes.  You  needn't  explain;  I'm  not  through.  I  understand 
she  has  hardly  worked  an  hour  in  this  studio  for  weeks.  You've  finished  pic- 
tures for  her  and  let  her  take  them  home  and  palm  them  off  as  her  own,  so 
her  parents  would  think  she  had  been  spending  her  time  here,  and  she  hadn't 
And  my  little  Dora  and  other  young  girls  have  looked  on  and  taken  lessons  in 
deceit  and  trickery." 

Miss  Lester  had  dropped  into  a  chair,  her  face  flaming  scarlet.  Every  bit  of 
haughtiness  was  gone  from  her  manner. 

"I  did  that,"  she  admitted,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes.  "And  since  you 
know  so  much,  I'll  tell  you  the  rest.  I'm  dependent  on  this  work  for  my  livmg. 
Pauline  Manford  was  a  wealthy  girl  and  her  influence  got  most  of  my  pupils  for 
me.  Of  course  I  didn't  dream  this  affair  was  more  than  a  passing  flirtation, 
and —  I  couldn't  afford  to  offend  her ;  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it." 

"That's  the  weak  and  wrong  of  it !"  the  old  man  flashed  back.  "What  you  need 
is  a  good  shaking  up.  All  my  life  men  have  been  asking  me  to  drink  with  them. 
Do  you  suppose  I  ever  lost  a  stroke  of  business  by  refusing?  *No,  sir,'  I  tell 
'em.    'I  love  you,  but  I  won't  drink  your  whiskey.'    That  ends  it.    Now  Pauline 
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Manford  has  run  off  with  a  scalawag.  I  know  all  about  him.  Her  parents  are 
heart-broken."  ,  ^        ^  ^,  ,      ,. 

He  turned  to  go,  and  paused,  looking  down  at  Jane  Lester.  She  was  hardly- 
more  than  a  girl  herself,  fighting  her  battle  alone  against  the  world.  "Can't 
you  start  over,  child,  and  be  square?"  he  asked,  and  at  the  sudden  gentleness,  her 
eyes  brimmed  with  tears.    "Yes— I  will,"  she  said.     Youth's  Companion. 

The  Old  German  Cobbler's  Remorse.  He  was  a  German  cobbler  who 
through  all  the  changes  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  had  steadily  clung  to  his 
little  shop  on  a  Chicago  thoroughfare.  The  assassin  of  President  McKinley,  on 
his  way  through  Chicago  only  a  few  days  before  he  committed  his  dastardly 
deed,  had  visited  him  in  his  shop.  After  the  event  had  made  clear  the  identity 
of  his  visitor,  the  cobbler  was  filled  with  the  most  bitter  remorse  that  he  failed  to 
utilize  his  chance  meeting  with  the  assassin  to  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  He 
knew  as  well  as  any  psychologist  who  has  read  the  solitary  history  of  such 
men  that  the  only  possible  way  to  break  down  such  a  persistent  and  secretive  pur- 
pose was  by  the  kindliness  which  might  have  induced  confession.  "That  poor 
fellow  sat  just  beside  me  on  my  bench,'*  he  said  to  me.  "If  I  had  only  put  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said:  *Now  look  here,  brother,  what  is  on  your 
mind?  What  makes  you  talk  such  nonsense?  Tell  me.  I  have  seen  much  of 
life,  and  understand  all  kinds  of  men.  I  have  been  young  and  hot-headed  and 
foolish  myself.'  If  he  had  only  told  me  of  his  purpose  then  and  there,  he  would 
have  never  carried  it  out.  The  whole  nation  would  have  been  spared  this  hor- 
ror." As  he  concluded  he  shook  his  gray  head  and  sighed  as  if  the  whole 
incident  were  more  than  he  could  bear— one  of  those  terrible  sins  of  omission ; 
one  of  the  things  he  "ought  to  have  done,"  the  memory  of  which  is  so  hard  to 
endure.    Condensed  from  Autobiographical  Notes,  by  Miss  Jane  Addams. 

Ill    Missionary  Topic    Responsibiuty  for  Others 

All  are  Brothers.  All  peoples  have  one  common  ancestor  and  the  stamp  of 
brotherhood  is  on  the  countenance,  although  countenances  differ;  it  is  in  the 
speech,  although  speeches  are  diverse;  it  is  in  the  heart,  which  among  all  peoples 
has  maintained  a  constant  crying  for  the  common  Father.  In  all  hearts,  God  has 
implanted  brotherliness  that  all  might  give  themselves  both  to  mutual  affection 
and  mutual  service.  The  failure  of  one  does  not  exonerate  another.  Whatever 
my  brother  does,  I  must  still  be  brother  to  him.  We  have  the  same  natures ; 
we  are  fellow  men  of  the  same  family;  we  are  parts  of  the  same  household. 
Peter  Ainslie,  in  My  Brother  and  /. 

A  Lesson  from  the  Koreans.  There  is  a  lesson  for  us  all  in  the  responsibil- 
ity which  the  average  Christian  of  Korea  feels  for  the  conversion  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  He  eagerly  tells  them  of  his  Saviour  and  pleads  with  them  to 
accept  him.  What  would  happen  in  Rochester  or  in  any  other  city  of  the 
United  States  if  American  Christians  were  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Korean 
Christians  ?  All  over  Korea  the  Gospel  is  being  spread  by  the  Koreans  them- 
selves, usually  without  any  pay  from  a  foreign  missionary,  but  with  a  zeal  and 
gladness  of  heart  which  cannot  be  resisted.  Dr.  Arthur  Judson  Brown,  in  ai^ 
Address. 

Is  your  Sunday-school  meeting  its  Responsibility  in  its  Own  Community? 
The  action  of  the  Presbyterian  men  in  the  missionary  conference  at  Omaha,  in 
very  carefully  estimating  that  their  church  is  responsible  for  carrying  the  gospel 
to  one  hundred  millions  of  the  unreached  heathen,  and  then  just  as  carefully 
planning  to  meet  that  responsibility,  is  the  finest  and  largest  example  of  modern 
times.  If  at  a  meeting  of  pastor,  officers  and  teachers  there  could  be  some  such 
careful  considerations  of  a  given  neighborhood, — ^the  number  of  Sunday-schools, 
their  relative  strength  and  opportunity,  and  so  on — there  could  be  reached  a  de-J 
finite  decision  as  to  measure  of  responsibility.  For  the  leaders  in  a  Sunday- 
school  to  prayerfully  and  deliberately  decide  and  then  announce  to  all  the  workers 
"This  Sunday-school  is  responsible  for  reaching  three  hundred  and  fifty  more  of 
the  unreached  of  this  section  of  our  town,"  would  result  in  just  about  that  in- 
crease in  membership  if  that  school  really  desired  to  accomplish  that  result.  We 
must  cry  out.  The  Evangelization  of  the  World,  but  we  must  also  say  and  work 
hard  for  The  Evangelization  of  This  Neighborhood.    Unknown. 
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SENTENCE  SERMONS 

God  marks  all  evil-doers  with  a  brand  in  the  conscience.    Tubinger  Bible. 
Where  should  we  Christians  be  to-day  if  the  Lord  had  said  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper"  ?    Cardinal  Gibbons. 

The  evil  inclinations  of  mankind  start  as  cobweb  threads  and  end  as  strands 
of  cable.    The  Talmud. 

Man,  who  man  would  be, 

Must  rule  the  empire  of  himself.    Shelley, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

What  was  the  spirit  back  of  your  offering  today?  Did  you  give  from  habit, 
because  you  would  be  ashamed  not  to  give,  unwillingly,  or  gladly?  It  is  the 
giver,  not  the  gift,  which  counts  with  God.  In  what  spirit  do  you  worship?  Do 
you  attend  church  because  it  is  the  custom,  or  to  be  benefited  by  the  services? 
It  is  the  worshipful  spirit,  nor  the  worshipful  posture,  that  pleases  the  Lord. 

Where  is  your  brother?  For  whom  are  you  responsible?  Whose  going  astray 
could  you  try  to  prevent?    Whom  could  you  help? 

God's  patience  and  mercy  are  clearly  shown  in  this  story.  He  warned  Cain, 
tried  to  teach  him  that  the  way  to  make  things  right  was  not  to  be  jealous  of 
Abel  but  to  make  sure  that  he  himself  was  right  toward  God.  God  is  con- 
stantly warning  his  children  still,  trying  to  arouse  their  consciences,  to  teach 
and  guide  them.    God  does  not  leave  the  tempted  without  warning. 

The  selfish  spirit,  the  sullen  temper,  the  unchecked  jealousy,  may  not  lead  to 
murder  but  they  lead  to  that  hatred  of  another  which  Christ  declared  equally  sin* 
ful.    He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  aim  and  teachings  of  the  story. 

2.  Blood  that  cries  for  righteous  vengeance  today.  See  '*The  Encourage- 
ment to  Kill !  the  United  States  the  Most  Murderous  of  the  Nations,"  in  Colliers, 
Nov.  25,  1911. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  notably  good  man  lived  between  Adam  and 
Noah?  2.  Whence  came  the  waters  that  flooded  the  earth?  (Chpping,  1(3,  p. 
72.)  3.  What  were  the  directions  given  for  the  ark?  Gen.  6.14-21.)  4.  What 
were  the  ark's  dimensions  in  feet,  tsddng  the  cubit  as  21  inches?  5.  Where  does 
the  Bible  locate  the  landing  of  the  ark?  (Clipping,  p.  80.)  6.  For  what  purpose 
did  Jesus  refer  to  this  story  of  the  flood  in  Mt.  24.36-39?  7.  What  is  said 
about  Noah  in  Hebrews?  (11. 7.)    8.  How  many  books  are  there  in  the  Bible? 

9.  Whence  come  our  terms  Old  and  New  Testaments?   (Clipping,  1(6,  p.  18.) 

10.  What  are  the  Jewish  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament?  (Clipping,  II7,  p.  18.) 

11.  What  are  our  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament?  (Clipping,  HiS,  p.  7.) 
Questions  to  think  about,    i.  What  is  meant  by  the  "fountains  of  the  deep"? 

(Clipping,  1[3,  p.  72.)  2.  What  is  meant  by  "the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened"? 
3.  How  much  of  the  earth's  surface  did  the  flood  cover?  (Clipping,  Dr.  Mor- 
gan's words,  p.  69,  and  II3,  p.  16.)  4.  Describe  the  ark.  (Clippmg,  II2,  p.  69.) 
5.  How  do  you  think  the  rest  of  the  people  regarded  Noah?  6.  Was  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  people  just?  (Clipping,  1(8,  p.  69.)  7.  What  can  you  tell 
about  the  Deluge  Story  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  library  of  Asshur- 
banapal,  and  what  relationship  does  it  bear  to  the  Genesis  story?  (Clipping,  p.  fo.) 
8.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  earliest  deluge  story  found  at  Nippur?  Clipping 
p.  71.)  9.  In  what  ways  did  Noah  show  his  greatness?  10.  What  does  it 
mean  to  "walk  with  God"?  (Clipping,  p.  yz)  ".  Tell  about  White  Arm's 
testimony.  (Clipping,  p.  74.)  12.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  two  statements  of 
our  Golden  Text?  (Clipping,  p.  75.)  13.  What  great  lesson  does  the  story 
teach  ? 

Note  Book  Work.  Write  a  comparison  of  Cain's  feeling  toward  Abd  and 
Jonathan's  feeling  toward  David.    Write  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
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The  wages  of  sin  is  death;  but  the  free  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    Rom.  6.23 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  6.9-22.  The  Flood.  T.  Gen. 
7.1 1-24.  Salvation  and  Destruction.  W.  Amos  2.6-16.  Sin  and  Punishment. 
T.  Ps.  73.1-20.  End  of  the  Wicked.  F.  Ezek.  18.21-32.  Penitence  and  Pardon. 
S.  2  Thess.  i.i-io.  The  Righteous  Judge.  S.  i  John  i.i-io.  Cleansing  from 
Unrighteousness. 

STUDY  Gen.  6.9-22;  7.1 1-24    READ  Gen.  6  and  7    COMMIT  Gen.  7.12-14 

Gen.  6.9  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah.  Noah  was  a  righteous  man,  and 
perfect  in  his  generations:  Noah  walked  with  God.  10  And  Noah  begat  three 
sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  11  And  the  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and 
the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.  12  And  God  saw  the  earth,  and,  behold,  it 
was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way  upon  the  earth. 

Gen.  7. 1 1  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second  month,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  che  month,  on  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  12  And  the  rain 
was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

13  In  the  selfsame  day  entered  Noah  and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the  three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into 
the  ark ;  14  they,  and  every  beast  after  its  kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind, 
and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  its  kind,  and  every 
bird  after  its  kind,  every  bird  of  every  sort.  15  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into 
the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life.  16  And  they  that 
went  in,  went  in  male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  commanded  him:  and 
Jehovah  shut  him  in.  17  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth ;  and  the 
waters  increased,  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lifted  up  above  the  earth.  18 
And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  increased  greatly  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  ark  went 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  19  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth;  and  all  the  high  mountains  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were 
covered.  20  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prevail;  and  the  mountains 
were  covered.  21  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  birds,  and 
cattle,  and  beasts,  and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and 
every  man:  22  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  life,  of  all 
that  was  on  the  dry  land,  died.  23  And  every  living  thing  was  destroyed  that 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and 
birds  of  the  heavens;  and  they  were  destroyed  from  the  earth:  and  Noah  only 
was  left,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  24  And  the  waters  prevailed 
upon  the  earth  a  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

-^ ■ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Noah  and  his  Sons,  6.9-10.  II.  The  Corruption  of  Man- 
kind, 6.11-12.  III.  The  Sentence,  6.13.  IV.  Noah  commanded  to  build  an  Ark 
and  enter  it,  6.14-22;  7.1-5.    V.  The  Flood,  7.10-24. 


6.9.  Perfect.    Or,  blameless,  RVm.    7.1 1-24. 

7.1 1.  The  second  month.    '*The  year  is  here  supposed  to  begin  in  autumn 
(compare  Ex.  34^2),  so  that  the  second  month  would  be  Marchesvan  (middle 
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of  October  to  middle  of  November).  That  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  in  Palestine"  {Dummelow) . — The  fountains  of  the  great  deep.  See 
p.  72. — The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  A  figurative  expression  for  a  very 
heavy  rain. 

7.13.  Ark,  As  described  in  verses  14-X6  it  was  built  of  cypress  (gopher 
wood),  and  coated  with  pitch;  in  shape  like  a  chest,  with  flat  bottom,  450  feet 
long,  75  feet  broad,  and  45  feet  in  depth.  Just  under  the  roof  all  around  the 
ark  a  space  was  left  open  for  light  and  air,  the  roof  being  supported  by  posts 
("to  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  upward,  meaning  that  the  space  of  a  cubit,  18 
inches,  under  the  roof  was  to  be  left  unfinished).  Its  three  decks  were  divided 
into  compartments.  Verse  13  mentions  "eight  souls"  (i  Pet.  3.20),  but  often 
children  and  servants  are  understood  without  mention  m  such  enumerations. — 
Sort,    Hebrew,  wing,  RVm. 

7.19.  The  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth,  "The  Hebrew  word  used  uni- 
formly for  the  earth  through  this  section  is  sometimes  used  of  the  whole  earth, 
sometimes  of  a  part  of  it,  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  may  make  use  of  the 
word  land.'  All  that  this  account  demands  is  that  we  should  understand  that 
a  corrupt  race  was  swept  away  and  a  godly  remnant  spared"  (G.  Campbell  Mor- 
gan), 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

6.9.  A  righteous  man  and  perfect.  Where  the  Bible  speaks  of  Noah  in  the 
third  person,  he  is  designated  as  "a  righteous  man  and  perfect  in  his  generation" ; 
again,  as  a  man  that  "walked  with  God,"  but  farther  on  where  Noah  is  men- 
tioned in  the  second  person,  addressed  by  God,  it  says  merely,  "for  thee  have  I 
seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation."  Thence  our  sages  draw  the  lesson 
that,  in  a  person's  presence,  praise  of  him  should  be  moderate,  and  full  praise 
accorded  only  in  his  absence.  Generally  this  is  accepted  in  the  negative  sense 
as  a  warning  against  flattery,  as  an  objection  to  exaggerated  praise.  To  be 
sure,  if  we  glance  about  us  in  practical  life  we  find  that  praise,  in  the  presence 
of  the  person  commended,  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated,  even  false,  while  behind  his 
back  there  is  rarely  any  praise  at  all,  neither  faint  nor  unstinted  praise.  Lieb- 
man  Adler,  in  Sabbath  Hours. 

10.  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth.  Shem  is  the  personification  of  the  dominant 
Semitic  people,  and  especially  of  the  Hebrews.  Ham  is  the  traditional  ancestor 
of  the  highly  civilized  Canaanites,  whom  the  Hebrews  found  in  possession  of 
central  Palestine.  Japheth,  as  its  meaning,  far  extended  or  distant,  suggests, 
represents  the  trading  peoples  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  especially  the 
Phcenicians,  with  whom  the  early  Hebrews  made  commercial  alliances.  Pro- 
fessor Kent,  in  Heroes  and  Crises. 

6.13.  Three  hundred  cubits,,,  fifty  cubits ,.  .thirty  cubits.  What  a  privilege 
and  relief  it  would  be  to  us  all  if  only  (k)d  would  plan,  outline  and  describe  our 
exact  work  for  us  today,  as  to  measurements,  material  and  arrangements,  just 
as  he  did  for  Noah  when  the  time  came  -or  him  to  build  the  arkl  It  would  be 
easy  to  go  ahead  and  do  our  duty  with  God's  clear  specifications  in  hand.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  God  wants  to  do  for  us,  and  will  do  for  us,  if  we  will  let 
him  as  Noah  did.  Noah  had  been  walking  with  God,  presumably  for  many 
years,  as  a  consistent  habit.  Only  to  such  a  man  can  (iod  make  all  the  details 
of  his  day's  duty  clear.  He  wants  to  hold  me  to  this  day's  plan  as  closely  as 
Noah  let  him  hold  him  to  the  ark  building.  Charles  G.  Trumbull,  in  Record  of 
Christian  Work. 

7.23.  Every  living  thing  was  destroyed.  Three  times  in  recent  years,  at  inter- 
vals of  exactly  ten  years,  the  level  of  the  Yangtze  has  been  raised  from  fifty  to 
ninety  feet  and  has  caused  great  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The  flood  in 
1891  was  the  least  disastrous;  the  one  in  1901  rendered  more  than  ten  million 
people  homeless,  in  that  of  19TI  one  hundred  thousand  people  were  drowned. 

7.23,  They  were  destroyed  from  the  earth.  The  question  of  the  righteousness 
of  this  swift  judgment  can  only  be  raised  by  such  as  fail  to  notice  carefully  the 
corruption  of  the  race  in  its  nature  and  extent.  The  only  way  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  ensure  the  eventual  purity  of  the  race  was  by  the  destruction  of  what 
was  utterly  and  irrevocably  impure.    Love,  illumined  by  light,  acts  not  merely 
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in  the  interests  of  the  present  momoit,  but  of  all  the  coming  centuries.  There  is 
a  severity  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  tenderness;  and  the  story  of  the 
Flood  is  an  instance  of  the  activity  of  the  love  of  God.  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Mor- 
gan, in  "Genesis/* 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHiSIOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

II.  The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  There  are  hundreds  of  ancient 
flood  stories  which  have  some  similarities  to  this  Genesis  story.  Professor 
Robert  W.  Rogers  writes  in  the  Sunday-school  Journal  about  the  Flood  Story 
of  the  Assyrio-Babylonians  which  has  come  down  to  us  on  day  tables  from 
the  library  of  King  Asshurbanapal  (Sardanapalus)  who  resigned  668^623  b.  c 
None  other  approaches  it  in  beauty,  in  stateliness,  in  poetic  quality,  and  none 
surpasses  it  in  any  other  particular. 

According  to  this  story  there  lived  once  among  men  a  certain  Gilgames,  a  hero 
of  many  adventures ;  he  crossed  the  Waters  of  Death  to  learn  from  an  ancestor 
of  his,  Ut-napishtim,  the  secret  by  which  he  had  obtained  immortality.  Ut- 
napishtim  told  him  that  when  the  gods  had  determined  to  destroy  Shurippak,  a 
city  on  the  Euphrates,  by  means  of  a  flood,  because  of  his  piety  he  had  been 
warned  by  Ea,  and  counseled  to  save  himself  by  building  a  great  ship ;  after  the 
flood  receded  he  had  been  endowed  by  Bel  with  immortality. 

The  effect  of  the  tempest  is  thus  described  in  Professor  Roger's  translation : 

No  man  beholds  his  fellow. 

No  more  were  men  recognized  in  heaven. 

The  gods  feared  the  deluge, 

They  drew  back,  they  climbed  up  to  the  heaven  of  Anu, 

The  gods  crouched  like  a  dog,  they  cowered  by  the  wall. 

The  ship  survived  the  tempest  and  grounded  on  the  mountain  of  Nisir,  and 
the  story  thus  concludes: 

When  the  seventh  day  approached  I  sent  forth  a  dove  and  let  her  go. 
The  dove  flew  to  and  fro. 

But  there  was  no  resting  place  and  she  returned. 
I  sent  forth  a  swallow  and  let  her  go. 
The  swallow  flew  to  and  fro, 
But  there  was  no  resting  place  and  she  returned. 
I  sent  forth  a  raven  and  let  her  go. 

The  raven  flew  away,  she  saw  the  abatement  of  the  waters, 
She  drew  near,  she  waded,  she  croaked,  and  came  not  back. 
Then  I  sent  everything  forth  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven. 
I  offered  sacrifice. 

I  made  a  libation  upon  the  mountain's  peak. 

By  sevens  I  sent  out  the  vessels, 

Beneath  them  I  heaped  up  reed  and  cedar  wood  and 

The  gods  smelt  the  sweet  savor, 

The  gods  gathered  like  flies  over  the  sacrifices. 

"It  is  in  many  ways  a  stately  and  beautiful  story,"  says  Professor  Rogers. 
**But  how  far  below  the  Genesis  story  it  is !  It  is  polytheistic  from  end  to  end, 
and  its  pol)rtheism  is  poor  and  mean.  Look  again  at  those  phrases:  'The  gods 
crouched  like  a  dog,  they  cowered  by  the  wall.'  'The  gods  gathered  like  flies  over 
the  sacrifices.'  Compare  them  mentally  with  the  great  and  holy  and  loving 
God  of  Genesis.  Let  us  give  due  heed  to  this,  that  the  people  of  Babylonia  knew 
no  more  of  God  than  was  put  into  this  poem.  Whence  came  the  wonderful 
knowledge  of  God  which  the  Hebrews  have  expressed  in  this  Flood  story  in 
Genesis?    I  can  find  no  other  explanation  than  that  it  came  from  God  himself. 

Is  there  any  relationship  between  the  Assyrian  story  and  the  Genesis  story? 
I  think  there  is.  I  think  that  they  both  go  back  to  a  common  original.  The 
Hebrew  account  is  not  copied  from  this  Assyrian  account,  nor  vice  versa.  Both 
go  back  to  the  same  long-lost  and  very  ancient  common  original.  The  Assyri-'ns 
made  out  of  the  narrative  an  episode  in  an  epic  poem,  stately,  beautiful,  but  po^f- 
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theistic  and  without  one  single  enduring  lesson  for  me.  The  Hebrews  made  out 
of  it  an  imperishable  medium  of  spiritual  instruction  concerning  God.  That  is 
the  work  of  inspiration" 

Fifteen  hundred  years  older  than  the  fragment  from  the  Library  of  Asshur- 
banapal  is  the  Babylonian  deluge  tablet  found  at  Nippur  (identified  with  Calneh, 
Gen.  10.10),  by  the  Expedition  sent  to  the  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Hilprecht,  the  cuneiform  expert,  believes 
it  was  inscribed  more  than  six  hundred  years  before  the  time  generally  assigned 

to  Moses,  about  2100  b.  c.  or 
before  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, "surely  before  2000  b. 
c."  It  is  of  unbaked  clay 
and  was  originally  inscribed 
on  both  sides,  but  one  side 
is  now  entirely  broken  away, 
though  there  are  a  few 
characters  preserved  on  the 
right  edge  of  the  fragment 
as  shown  in  our  reproduc- 
tion, forming  the  ends  of 
three  overlapping  lines  from 
the  missing  side.  Here  is 
Professor  Hilprecht's  trans- 
lation, which  he  published 
in  1910  (the  words  enclosed 
in  brackets  are  wanting  in 
the  cuneiform  text,  and 
have  been  added  by  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht  from  the 
on  text) : — 

[I  declare  unto]  thee  that  the  confines  of  Heaven  I  will  losen,  a  deluge  I 
will  make  and  it  shall  sweep  away  all  men  together;  but  thou  [the  Babylonian 
Noah]  seek  life  before  the  deluge  cometh  forth;  for  to  all  living  beings,  as 
many  as  there  are,  I  will  bring  overthrow;  destruction,  annihilation... Build  a 
great  ship  and... total  height  shall  be  its  structure.  It  shall  be  a  house-boat 
carrying  what  has  been  saved  of  life... With  a  strong  deck  cover  it.  The  ship 
which  thou  shalt  make,  into  it  bring  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  heaven 
and  the  creeping  things,  two  of  everything  instead  of 
a  number. .  .and  the  family. . ." 

No  one  can  fail  to  notice  the  striking  similarity 
between  this  record  and  that  of  Genesis. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  did  God  forbid  Adam 
and  Eve  to  do?  How  did  they  sin?  How  did  (k)d 
regard  their  sin?  What  was  the  sin  of  Cain?  How 
did  (k)d  regard  that  sin? 


Nippur  Deluge  Tablet 


Coin  from  Apamea,  Phrygla 

Representinsr  the  Story 

of  the  Flood 


Week  before  last  we  were  told  about  (k)d's  attitude 
toward  one  specific  sin,  disobedience;  last  week  about 
his  attitude  toward  another  specific  wickedness.  In 
the  Biblical  account  between  the  last  week's  lesson  and  this  a  list  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain  is  given  down  to  the  boastful  Lamech  and  his  three  sons  who  mark 
epochs  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  Jabal  being  the  first  nomadic  sheik,  Jubal 
the  first  musician,  and  Tubal-cain  the  first  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  Here 
Cain's  line  disappears  from  the  Book,  and  the  story  of  the  divine  purpose  is 
continued  in  Seth's  line,  the  third  son  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Until  the  birth  of 
Noah,  only  Enoch  is  worthy  of  special  mention,  for  "Enoch  walked  with  God; 
and  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him." 

It  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  generations  that  "the  wickedness  of  man 
was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
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was  only  evil  continually."  It  is  a  picture  of  widespread  and  utter  depravity 
that  the  Bible  draws,  and  the  time  cam^  when  it  was  necessary  for  God  to  de- 
clare that  he  would  "destroy  man  from  the  face  of  the  ground.'*  In  all  this 
dense  corruption  there  was  one  signal  exception :  Noah  "walked  with  God"  and 
therefore  found  favor  with  him  and  was  saved  when  the  Flood  came. 

In  these  four  chapters  of  Genesis  which  describe  the  great  Flood  two  accounts 
seem  interwoven.  Notice  the  duplications,  with  their  variations:  6.1-8  and 
6.9-13;  6.13-22  and  7.1-S;  7.6-10  and  7.11-16;  8.20-22  and  9.8-11.  See  1fi2,  p.  20  of 
the  Introduction.  For  a  comparison  of  the  account  with  other  ancient  flood 
stories,  see  pp.  70, 71. 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAI.  BACKGROUND 

There  is  one  remarkable  expression  in  the  story  which  tells  us  that  the  Deluge 
was  not  due  wholly  to  a  persistent  down-pour  of  rain.  All  the  fountains  of  the 
ereat  deep  were  broken  up,  we  read.  "Split  open"  is  a  more  forceful  trans- 
lation given  of  the  verb.  Clearly  there  was  an  inundation  from  the  sea,  a  tidal 
wave,  or  the  upheaval  of  the  ocean  bed  which  drove  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
over  the  land.  We  know  that  the  subsidence  of  whole  continents  took  place 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  globe. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  two  thousand  square  miles  in  India  were 
turned  into  an  inland  lake  by  an  earthquake  which  suddenly  depressed  the  land. 
How  far  the  great  flood  extended  we  cannot  affirm,  but  it  overspread  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  and  covered  all  the  world  known  to  the  ancestors  of  the  He- 
brews and  Assyrians  alike. 

Mesopotamia  (between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris)  and  Parapotamia 
(beyond  the  rivers),  the  reputed  cradle  of  the  human  race  and  the  scene  of  the 

Deluge,  are  once  more  to 
"become  like  Eden,"  for 
a  great  British  engineer- 
ing Arm  has  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  an  im- 
mense dam  at  the  head 
of  the  Hindieh  branch  of 
the  Euphrates  which  will 
regulate  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  and  by  means 
of  canals  prevent  the 
great  droughts  which,  ac- 
cording to  statistics,  de- 
stroy crops  and  even 
seeds  once  in  three  years. 
Not  only  will  the  corn 
areas  be  trebled,  but 
steamers  will  sail  on  the 
famous  river. 
Sketch  this  outline 
map  upon  your  blackboard,  and  point  out  the  location  of  the  Old  Testament 
World  as  regards  Europe  and  Africa.    See  p.  13. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

A  keen  observer  of  children  remarks  that  a  child  has  an  instinctive  and  often 
a  very  beautiful  belief  in  God's  kindly  interest  in  us  all,  and  especially  in  the 
child  himself.  This  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  child  unreconciled  with  his  belief 
in  the  awfulness  of  God,  but  not  contradicting  it,  and  this  belief  may  be  stimu- 
lated without  the  fear  that  the  other  will  suffer.  In  to-day's  lesson  emphasize 
(}od's  interest  in  Noah  so  as  to  stimulate  this  belief  of  his  interest  in  them; 
his  awfulness  they  will  see  to  be  just  if  you  bring  out  clearly  the  long  warning 
given  to  the  wicked.  Tell  them  that  Noah  found  favor  with  God  because  he 
walked  with  (iod,  and  use  the  illustrations  given  under  the  First  Topic. 
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The  story  is  finely  told  for  you  in  Dean  Hodges'  words: 

Now,  after  many  years,  the  men  and  women  and  even  the  little  children  were 
all  so  bad  that  there  was  no  way  to  make  them  better.  The  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  destroy  them,  and  begin  the  world  all  over  again.  But  there  was  one 
good  family.  Noah  and  his  wife,  and  their  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham  and 
Japheth  and  their  wives,  minded  what  God  told  them.  So  God  said  to  Noah, 
"I  will  destroy  all  these  wicked  people,  but  I  will  save  you  and  yours.  I  will 
wash  the  whole  earth  clean  with  a  great  flood.  You  must  make  a  boat,  and  you 
and  your  wife,  and  your  sons  and  their  wives  must  get  into  it.  And  you  must 
take  all  the  animals  with  you,  two  of  every  kind,  with  which  to  start  the 
world  again  after  the  flood  is  over." 

Noah  began,  therefore,  to  build  a  boat.  In  the  middle  of  a  wide  field,  he 
and  his  sons  brought  their  beams  and  boards  together  and  set  to  work.  The 
boat  was  like  a  box,  and  it  was  called  the  Ark,  because  that  means  a  box.  It  had 
a  big  door  in  the  side,  and  all  around,  near  the  top,  ran  a  line  of  windows.  And 
insire  all  the  cracks  were  filled  with  pitch,  to  keep  the  water  out. 

Before  long,  the  neighbors  came,  and  said,  *What  are  you  doing,  Noah  ?" 

And  Noah  answered,  "I  am  building  a  boat." 

"But,"  said  the  neighbors,  "this  is  no  place  for  a  boat.  A  boat  is  of  no  use 
without  water.    Who  ever  heard  of  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  a  meadow?" 

But  Noah  said,  "Here,  where  we  stand,  in  this  dry  field,  the  water  shall  be 
as  deep  as  the  highest  hills  are  high."  Then  Noah  told  them  of  the  coming 
flood,  and  tried  to  get  them  to  stop  their  bad  ways,  that  they  might  live  and 
not  be  drowned.  But  the  neighbors  only  laughed  at  Noah,  and  said  he  must  be 
crazy  to  build  a  boat  on  dry  land,  and  so  they  went  back  to  their  wicked  lives. 
Sometimes,  when  it  rained,  they  thought  of  Noah,  but  the  rain  -cleared  away, 
and  they  laughed  again,  and  were  worse  than  ever. 

At  last  the  great  day  come,  with  clouds  and  thunder.  Early  that  morning, 
the  animals  began  to  come  from  near  and  far,  lions  and  bears,  and  sheep  and 
oxen,  camels  and  elephants,  and  cats  and  dogs,  two  by  two  they  jumped  and 
crawled  and  ran  and  flew  into  the  Ark.  When  they  were  all  in  Noah  and  his 
wife,  and  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  and  their  wives  went  in  after  them,  and  the 
door  was  shut.    And  when  the  door  was  shut  the  rain  came. 

First,  it  rained  as  if  a  little  brook  were  tumbling  down  out  of  the  sky,  and 
then  the  brook  changed  into  a  river,  and  the  river  into  a  pond,  and  the  pond 
into  a  lake,  and  the  lake  into  an  ocean,  and  all  the  air  was  full  of  water  as  the 
sea  is  full  of  waves.  The  water  crept  into  the  doors  of  houses,  and  climbed 
step  after  step  till  all  the  roofs  were  covered.  By  and  by,  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  earth  but  the  Ark  floating  on  the  flood.  And  when  Noah 
looked  out  of  the  window  of  the  Ark,  the  world  appeared  as  it  did  in  the  begin- 
ning of  beginnings,  a  wide  waste  of  water.    And  still  it  rained,  and  rained. 

Show  Tissot's  pictures  Nos.  5  and  6.  "Noah"  and  "Building  the  Ark."  Tell 
your  pupils  that  this  is  a  continued  story,  that  what  happened  afterwards  they 
will  hear  about  next  week. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  "Soft  preaching  is  no  good  for  Indians"— thus  re- 
marked David  Kong-ke-toh  of  Alaslai  when  he  begged  the  missionary  to  give 
his  people  "strong  preaching."  There  came  a  time  in  these  early  days  about 
which  we  are  studying  when  neither  soft  nor  yet  strong  preaching  availed,  for 
the  people  were  so  wicked  that  they  were  all  destroyed  save  one  man  and  his 
family.  Who  was  that  man?  Why  was  he  saved?  How  were  the  wicked 
destroyed  ? 

For  Older  Pupils.  The  story  of  the  Flood  you  well  know.  This  is  a  great 
advantage,  for  we  need  not  spend  time  in  recalling  it  now,  but  can  at  once 
pass  to  a  very  interesting  comparison  of  this  Biblical  story  with  other  ancient 
stories  of  the  Flood.    See  Light  from  Oriental  Life,  p,  70. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    WAI.KING  With  God 
What  docs  Walking  with  God  mean?    Unto  Abel  and  his  offering  God  had 
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respect,  which  bore  witness  to  him  that  he  was  righteous  (Heb.  11.4).  Of  Enoch 
it  is  recorded  that  he  walked  with  God.  And  now  of  Noah,  a  third  man  remark- 
able for  his  righteousness,  the  same  thing  is  said,  that  he  walked  with  God. 
What  does  it  mean  to  walk  with  God? 

In  our  course  of  lessons  for  191 1  we  became  very  familiar  with  the  expression. 
Do  you  recall  how  Omri  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah  for 
he  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  Jeroboam ;  and  how  Jehoshaphat  walked  in  the  first 
ways  of  his  father  David,  and  sought  the  God  of  his  father,  and  walked  in  his 
commandments  ? 

What  does  it  mean  to  walk  with  God?  What  is  necessary  in  order  that  two 
people  can  walk  happily  together?  A  little  girl  gave  this  wise  answer  to  this 
very  question:  "Why,  they  must  be  going  the  same  way,  of  course;  and  they 
must  like  to  be  together,  must  be  friends,  and — ^and — they  ought  to  like  the  same 
things, — and  trust  each  other."  Can  you  add  anything  more?  Noah  was  going 
the  same  way  as  God,  he  liked  to  be  with  him,  he  and  God  were  friends,  he 
liked  the  things  which  God  liked,  he  trusted  God.    Noah  walked  with  God. 

God  walks  with  Me.  If  it  be  a  marvellous  thing  that  Noah  walked  with 
God,  it  is  a  more  marvellous  thing  that  God  walked  with  Noah,  waiting  for 
him  as  for  a  weak  little  child  along  the  way.  Just  as  you,  father — strong  man, 
equal  to  great  speed — ^you  walk  by  the  side  of  your  little  child  that  is  just 
beginning  to  walk,  accommodating  your  strength  to  the  child's  weakness,  your 
speed  to  the  child's  slowness.  So  God  is  near,  forever  accommodating  himself 
to  me.    Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  in  a  recent  Sermon, 

Walking  the  Jesus  Road.  Great  meetings  were  being  held  in  St.  Louis,  and 
White  Arm  was  there  with  some  other  Indians.  There  was  one  that  White 
Arm  liked  very  much.  His  name  was  Chief  Gotebo.  He  was  not  a  Crow, 
but  a  Kiowa,  and  a  deacon  in  the  Kiowa  church.  They  could  not  understand 
a  word  of  each  other's  language,  but  that  did  not  trouble  them  much ;  they 
could  talk  in  the  sign  language,  and  the  missionary  found  White  Arm  with  his 
arms  around  Gotebo's  neck  telling  him  in  sign  language,  "I  am  going  to 
walk  the  Jesus  road." 

The  missionary  asked  White  Arm  to  tell  this  to  all  the  people.  The 
big  Indian  went  on  the  platform  with  the  little  missionary.  No  one  told  White 
Arm  what  to  say;  he  spoke  in  his  own  language,  and  the  missionary  inter- 
preted it  to  the  people.  White  Arm  stretched  both  hands  upward,  and  brought 
them  back  slowly  to  his  heart ;  then  he  said :  "The  Great  Father  knows  White 
Arm — ^knows  he's  bad — send  missionary  to  make  him  good." 

Then  he  placed  his  hands  on  his  heart,  and  raised  them  slowly,  opening  out- 
ward toward  heaven,  saying :  "Now  White  Arm  knows  the  Great  Father,  because 
missionary  tells  him  of  Jesus." 

Once  more  he  spoke,  stretching  forth  his  right  arm  at  full  length,  hand 
pointing  straight  forward:  "The  Great  Father  wants  White  Arm  to  walk  in 
the  Jesus  road.  Jesus  road  a  straight  road,  all  straight ;  White  Arm  walk  in  it, 
walk  straight.    Tell  the  people  this.    That's  all."    World-Wide. 


What  Christ  said. 


I  said,  "Let  me  walk  in  the  fields." 
He  said,  "No,  walk  in  the  town." 

I  said,  "There  are  no  flowers  there." 
He  said,  "No  flowers,  but  a  crown." 

I  said,  "But  the  skies  are  black; 

There  is  nothing  but  noise  and  din." 
And  he  wept  as  he  sent  me  back, 

"There  is  more,"  he  said :  "there  is  sin.'* 

I  said,  "But  the  air  is  thick. 
And  fogs  are  veiling  the  sun." 

He  answered,  "Yet  souls  are  sick, 
And  souls  in  the  dark  undone." 
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I  said,  '1  shall  miss  the  light, 

And  friends  will  miss  me,  they  say.** 
He  answered,  "Choose  to-night 

If  I  am  to  miss  you,  or  they." 

I  pleaded  for  time  to  be  given. 

He  said,  "Is  it  hard  to  decide? 
It  ¥dll  not  seem  hard  in  heaven 

Xo  have  followed  the  steps  of  your  Guide." 

— George  Macdonald, 

II    Noah's  Greatness 

He  had  Great  Faith.  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  the  man  who  never 
mended  his  roof  because  he  could  not  fix  it  when  it  rained  and  when  the  sun 
shone  he  could  not  believe  that  it  would  ever  again  rain  hard  enough  for  it  to 
leak.  Think  of  Noah*s  great  faith  in  God's  word  which  made  him  keep  on 
building  the  xrk  through  all  those  years  that  the  sun  kept  on  shining,  building 
for  a  deluge  that  was  to  come  far  in  the  future.  'Through  all  the  period  of 
the  building  of  the  ark  he  lived  and  worked  b^  faith,  being  assured  that  in 
spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  Divine  determination  must  be  car- 
ried out.  It  was  a  period  of  strange  experiences.  Godless  men  of  great  phys- 
ical strength  were,  to  all  outward  seeming,  flourishing  in  material  things.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  material  gain  they  co-operated  with  Noah  in  the 
building  of  an  Ark  which  they  must  have  held  m  supreme  disdain.  All  the  while, 
by  every  blow  struck,  and  every  foot  of  work  completed,  space  was  given  to 
them  to  repent,  for  by  the  construction  of  the  Ark  Noah  was  a  preacher  of 
righteousness.  At  last  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  man  who  by  faith 
had  completed  that  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  must  have  been  the  supreme 
evidence  of  his  folly,  entered,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  material  possessions. 
Then  the  stroke  of  judgment  fell."  ' 

He  could  stand  Alone.  Public  opinion  was  wholly  against  Noa)i.  The  evil 
men  of  the  time  must  have  made  sport  over  his  labors,  declaring  that  there 
never  had  been  a  great  flood  and  there  was  no  danger  that  there  ever  would 
be  one.  If  the  young  men  were  like  the  modern  youth  they  may  have  touched 
their  foreheads  significantly  saying,  "He  is  not  all  there."  But  Noah  had 
communed  with  God,  he  knew  that  God  was  on  his  side,  knew  the  truth  that 
Elisha  long  afterwards  expressed  when  he  had  his  vision  of  the  heavenly  de- 
fenders and  declared  to  his  servant,  "Fear  not;  for  they  that  are  with  us  are 
more  than  they  that  are  with  them." 

He  was  not  Discouraged.  Mr.  Moody  used  to  tell,  in  a  characteristic  story, 
how  he  learned  to  put  away  discouragement.  One  day  he  was  in  his  study, 
brooding  over  his  lack  of  success,  when  a  young  man,  who  conducted  a  Bible 
class  of  a  hundred  members,  came  in.  He  was  on  the  mountain-top,  while  Mr. 
Moody  was  in  the  valley  of  humiliation. 

"What  kinc  of  a  day  did  you  have  yesterday?"  asked  the  visitor.  **Very  poor. 
I  feel  quite  cast  down.  How  did  you  get  on  ?"  "Oh,  grandly  I  I  never  had  a 
better  day!"  "What  was  your  subject?"  "The  life  and  character  of  Noah.  Did 
you  ever  preach  on  Noah?  Did  you  ever  study  up  on  his  life?"  "Well,  no.  I 
can  tell  what  there  is  about  him  in  the  Bible.  You  know  it's  all  contained  in  a 
few  verses."  "Ah,  then,  if  you  never  studied  it  before,  do  it  now.  It  will 
do  you  good.    Noah  was  a  wonderful  character." 

"When  the  young  man  went  away,"  says  Mr.  Moody,  "I  read  all  I  could  find 
out  about  Noah  I  had  not  been  reading  long  before  the  thought  came  steal- 
ing over  me:  Here  is  a  man  who  toiled  on  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  and  never  had  a  single  convert  outside  of  his  own  family.  Yet  he  was 
not  discouraged!    I  have  never  hung  my  harp  on  the  willows  since  that  day." 

He  was  chosen  by  God.  Out  from  all  the  people  Noah  was  honored  by  God 
for  his  goodness,  chosen  by  God  for  use.  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses  saved  a  great 
people  from  doom.    Luther,  Cromwell,  Lincoln  liberated  generations.    All  were 
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alike  chosen  by  God  for  a  great  service,  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God 
within  them,  aided  by  his  omnipotence. 

Ill    The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death 

God  must  condemn.  There  are  but  four  attitudes  possible  in  any  being 
toward  sin,— ignorance,  indifference,  consent,  condenmation.  God  the  Righteous 
can  not  be  ignorant;  God  the  Righteous  can  not  be  indifferent;  God  the  Right- 
eous can  not  consent;  God  the  Righteous  must  condemn,  must  under  the  moral 
necessity  of  his  Being.    Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall. 

The  Wages  and  the  Free  Gift  The  Bible  everywhere  teaches,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  that  sin  must  be  punished,  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  His- 
tory teaches  the  same  lesson:  "History  has  a  Nemesis  for  every  sin,"  writes 
Mommsen  the  great  historian.  Nature,  too,  teaches  this  lesson.  "No  law  of 
mind  or  of  body  can  be  transgressed  without  penalty.  In  everything  we  do  we 
run  up  against  laws  which  must  be  obeyed,  or  we  must  suffer  in  consequence. 
Violate  the  law  of  electricity,  and  the  mysterious  power  will  strike;  the  law 
of  fire  and  you  will  be  burned;  the  law  of  wind  and  tide,  and  you  go  upon  the 
rocks;  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  you  will  be  hurled  into  the  abyss.  Thus  the 
book  of  Nature,  like  the  Word  of  God,  declares  that  every  transgression  and 
every  disobedience  must  receive  the  just  recompense  of  reward." 

But  what  about  the  forgiveableness  of  sin,  the  Free  Gift?  How  can  we  recon- 
cile the  certainity  of  retribution  and  the  doctrine  of  pardon  ?  Punishment  and 
forgiveness  seem  to  be  utterly  conflicting  ideas.  Dr.  R.  F.  Coyle  answers  in 
'*The  Church  and  the  Times" : 

If  we  have  built  with  unseasoned  timber  and  daubed  with  untempered  mortar, 
can  our  house  be  rebuilt,  or  must  we  stay  in  the  old  structure  and  take  the 
consequences  of  our  misdoing?  That  question  strikes  to  the  very  bottom  of 
evangelical  religion.  The  Bible  answers  it  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood. If  it  tells  us  again  and  again  that  sin  must  be  punished,  it  tells  us  again 
and  again,  in  warmer  phraseology  if  possible,  that  sin  may  be  forgiven.  A  sharp 
distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  forgiveness  and  the  removal  of  punish- 
ment. God,  through  the  suffering  of  the  cross,  which  is  the  suffering  of  the 
undivided  Diety,  blots  out  our  sin,  but  the  poverty  of  soul,  the  starved  spiritual 
nature,  the  reduced  volume  of  being  consequent  on  sin,  go  with  us  still. 

But  the  Free  Gift  of  God  is  Eternal  Life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    A 

wayward  young  man  ran  away  from  home  and  was  not  heard  of  for  years. 
When  he  learned  that  his  father  had  just  died,  he  returned  home  and  was 
kindly  received  by  his  mother.  The  day  came  for  the  reading  of  the  will;  the 
family  were  all  gathered  together,  and  the  lawyer  commenced  to  read  the  docu- 
ment. To  the  great  surprise  of  all  present  the  will  told  in  detail  of  the  way- 
ward career  of  the  runaway  son.  The  boy  in  anger  arose,  stamped  out  of  the 
room,  left  the  house  and  was  not  heard  from  for  three  years.  When  event- 
ually he  was  found  he  was  informed  that  the  will,  after  telling  of  his  way- 
wardness, had  gone  on  to  bequeath  to  him  $15,000.  How  much  sorrow  he  would 
have  been  saved  if  he  had  only  heard  the  reading  through!  Thus  many  peo- 
ple only  half  read  the  Bible  and  turn  from  it  dissatisfied.  The  old  Book  says : 
"The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  yea,  verily,  but  it  says  more,  it  says,  "but  the  free 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."    The  Expositor. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

When  God  prepares  a  hammer  it  will  not  be  made  of  silk.    Horace  Bushnell 

Sin  and  penalty  go  through  the  world  with  their  heads  tied  together.    Plato. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceedingly  small; 

Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting,  with  exactness  grinds  he  all. ' 

—Longfellow. 

ine  wages  of  sin  are  always  paid.  If  there  is  any  delay  in  settlement,  com- 
pound interest  is  added.     Youth's  Companion. 

A  perfect  retribution  awaits  in  eternity  the  deeds  wrought  in  time.  Andmw 
r.  Peabody. 
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He  that  soweth  iniquity  shall  reap  calamity.    Prov.  22.8. 
Faith  is  more  than  an  attitude:  it  is  an  energy  creative  of  mighty  endeavor. 
Dr.  /.  H.  Jowett, 

Can  two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed?    Amos  3.3. 
Blessed  is  the  soul  that  heareth  the  I^rd  speaking  within  and  receiveth  from 
his  mouth  the  word  of  consolation.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Teach  me  in  the  path  of  life  I  shall  walk  in  always  to  do  the  thing  that 
j>leases  not  me  but  thee.    Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell. 
History  has  a  nemesis  for  every  sin!    Mommsen. 
Who  spurns  the  Shrine  of  Right,  nor  wealth  nor  power 
Shall  be  to  him  a  tower.    Prom  the  Greek, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

At  Scrooby,  England,  the  congregation  which  later  formed  our  Plymouth 
Colony  met  secretly  for  worship,  bound  together  by  the  covenant  *'to  walk  in 
all  God's  ways  made  known,  or  to  be  made  known  unto  them,  according  to  their 
best  endeavors,  whatever  it  should  cost  them."  How  much  more  of  God's  ways 
are  known  to  us  than  were  to  Noah,  who  walked  with  God,  or  to  this  group 
of  worshippers  who  made  this  beautiful  covenant!  And  how  much  less  it 
costs  us  to  walk  in  them!    Shall  we  not  make  the  same  beautiful  covenant? 

As  Dr.  Babcock  says,  there  is  no  better  way  for  us  to  show  our  trust  in 
God  than  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  thing  he  asks  us  to  do. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Do  we  need  more  "hatred  of  sin"  in  our  modern  life? 

2.  The  courage  required  to  stand  alone  in  any  great  movement 

3.  The  Antediluvian  World. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  How  did  Noah  learn  that  the  flood  was  ended? 
2.  When  is  the  dove  mentioned  in  connection  with  Christ's  life?  (Mt.  316.)  3. 
Where  is  the  first  altar  mentioned  in  the  Bible?  4.  What  was  Noah's  first  act 
on  leaving  the  Ark?  5.  What  was  the  covenant  made  with  Adam?  (Gen.  1.28- 
30.)  6.  What  was  included  in  the  covenant  made  with  Noah?  (Gen.  9.2-3.)  7. 
What  is  said  in  Dt.  7.9  about  God's  faithfulness  in  keeping  his  covenants?  8. 
How  has  the  rainbow  been  interpreted  by  pagan  peoples?  (Clipping,  p.  79.)  9. 
What  is  now  being  done  in  the  region  where  the  Flood  occurred?  (Clipping,  p. 
72.)  10.  What  does  the  word  Pentateuch  mean?  11.  What  does  the^  word 
Hexateuch  mean?  12.  Why  is  the  book  of  Joshua  sometimes  included  with  the 
first  five  books  in  a  separate  division  of  the  Old  Testament?  (Clipping,  II9,  p. 
ib.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  For  what  purpose  was  Noah  savpH?  2.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "covenant"?  (Clipping,  ^g,  p.  8.)  3.  What  was  Noah's 
part  of  the  covenant?  4.  How  do  you  know  he  kept  it?  (Gen.  6.9.)  5-  What 
was  God's  part  in  the  covenant?  6.  Was  the  rainbow  in  existence  before  this 
time?  (Clipping,  Ifs,  p.  78).  7.  In  what  sense  is  the  rainbow  a  token  of  the 
covenant?  (Clipping.  II5,  p.  78.)  Is  true  mercy  compatible  with  stern  justice? 
9.  What  impressions  of  God  does  this  lesson  give  you? 

Note  Book  Work.  Commit  to  memory  Wordsworth's  stanza  about  the 
rainbow  (page  79) ,  and  George  Matheson's  stanza,  page  82.  Write  in  your  own 
words  Part  I  of  the  Story  of  the  Flood. 
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Lesson  VI—Februakt  $ 
GOD'S  COVENANT  WITH  NOAH 

^olben  tEext 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token 
of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.    Gen.  9.13 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  9.8-17.  God's  Covenant  with 
Noah.  T.  Gen.  8.1-12.  Noah  Leaves  the  Ark.  W.  Gen.  8.13-22.  Noah  Offers 
Sacrifice.  T.  Isa.  491-13.  The  Covenant  for  the  Nations.  F.  Jer.  31.31-37. 
The  New  Covenant  Promised.  S.  Luke  1.67-79.  The  Covenant  Remembered. 
S.  Heb.  8.1-13.    The  New  Covenant  Established. 

STUDY  Gen.  8.1-9.17    READ  Gen.  8  and  9    COMMIT  Gen.  9.1S,  16 

8  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  him,  saying,  9  And  I, 
behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you ;  10  and 
with  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  the  birds,  the  cattle,  and  every  beast 
of  the  earth  with  you;  of  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  even  every  beast  of  the 
earth.  11  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be 
cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  the  flood;  neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a 
flood  to  destroy  the  earth.  12  And  God  said,  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant 
which  I  make  between  me  and  you  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for 
perpetual  generations:  13  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  14  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud,  15 
and  I  will  remember  my  covenant,  which  is  between  me  and  you  and  every  living 
creature  of  all  flesh;  and  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy 
all  flesh.  16  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud;  and  I  will  look  upon  it,  that 
I  may  remember  the  everlasting  covenant  between  God  and  every  living  creature 
of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth.  17  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  This  is  the 
token  of  the  covenant  which  I  have  established  between  me  and  all  flesh  that 
is  upon  the  earth. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline,  I.  The  Waters  Abating.  8.1-12.  II.  Leaving  the  Ark,  8.13- 
19.  III.  The  Sacrifice,  8.20-22.  IV.  God's  Blessing  and  Counsel,  9.1-7.  V.  The 
Terms  of  the  Covenant,  9.8-1 1.    VI.  The  Token  of  the  Covenant,  9.12-17. 


8-1 1.  Establish  my  covenant.  As  promised  in  Gen.  6.18.  For  "covenant,"  see 
p.  81. — This  is  the  token.  See  p.  79.  "Compare  17.11,  where  the  'token'  is  some- 
thing to  be  done  by  man;  here  it  is  something  appointed  by  God"  {Driver). — 
/  do  set.  Or,  /  have  set,  RVm.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  the  rainbow  is  thought 
of  as  now  created  as  a  token  of  the  covenant,  but  that  it  is  now  singled  out  to 
serve  this  purpose. — My  how  in  the  cloud.  Not  in  all  clouds.  "Whether  the 
bow  'Was  originally  regarded  among  the  Hebrews  as  the  war-bow  laid  aside,  and  ' 
so  as  the  sign  of  averted  wrath  and  effected  reconciliation,  or  as  the  bond  which 
joins  heaven  and  earth,  God  and  man,  somewhat  as  the  heavenly  ladder  of  Gen. 
28.12,  is  not  readily  to  be  determined.  In  any  case,  in  the  text  it  is  the  symbol 
of  God's  covenant  of  friendship  with  the  earth,  established  by  him,  the  sign  of 
his  grace  and  favor,  and  the  pledge  of  peace.  Since  it  only  appears  when  rain 
clouds  are  in  the  sky,  and  when  the  sun  is  breaking  through  after  the  rain  has 
already  begun,  it  proclaims  that  the  gracious  sun  triumphs  over  the  destroying 
floods  contained  in  the  cloudy  darkness ;  and  even  keeps  them  in  check,  so  that 
no  flood  shall  come  again"  iDillman)  .—For  a  token,    A  reminder  and  a  guar- 
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antee  of  the  promise.  Just  as  the  one  white  rose  which  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
gave  each  year  to  the  King  was  a  token  that  he  held  all  his  great  estates  from 
the  Crown. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

8.1.  And  God  remembered  Noah.  In  the  midst  of  the  flood  conditions  ex- 
ceeding in  duration  and  violence  anything  for  fifty  years,  the  village  of  Da  Sin 
Tau,  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Din^  Li  May  has  had  a  deliverance  little  short  of 
miraculous.  For  four  months  it  rained  almost  daily.  At  last  the  rich,  flat 
soil  of  a  large  part  of  our  field  became  sheets  of  mud.  Every  river  of  China,  to 
the  extent  of  its  unregulated  power— not  merely  the  Yellow  River— is  "China's 
Sorrow."  When  the  annual  summer  rains  begin,  it  spreads  sandy  desolation 
along  its  treeless  length.  As  the  river  waxes  li  hat  (fierce)  in  its  swelling,  it 
overflows  its  banks,  attacks  the  foundations  of  the  mud  houses,  sucks  them 
into  its  ravening  maw,  leaving  whole  villages  broken  and  spent, — ^toppled  into 
ruins. 

Siao  Kou  Hwoa,  the  river  that  flows  past  the  Rev.  Ding's  village,  raved  this 
year  without  let  or  hindrance, — except  in  one  instance ;  it  "opened  its  mouth,"  as 
the  Chinese  say  (that  is,  broke  its  banks),  in  eighteen  places  within  six  miles  of 
Da  Sin  Tau,  but  never  harmed  it.  Villages  everywhere  on  both  banks  were  over- 
whelmed. What  this  means  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  villages 
in  this  level  region  are  so  thick  that  by  merely  turning  one's  head  from  right  to 
left  one  can  count  from  thirty  to  sixty  of  them. 

How  can  such  deliverance  be  explained?  Is  it  nothing  that,  in  the  midst  of 
heathenism,  this  village  has  four  generations  of  Christians,  and  its  own  church 
building,  pastor,  evangelist,  and  Bible  Woman?  Also  our  Girls'  Middle  School, 
the  hope  and  prayer-focus  of  many  a  CJhristian  family,  is  there.  Mr.  Ding  was 
home  on  his  summer  vacation  for  a  needed  rest.  But  he  was  not  too  weak  for 
prayer.  And  he  and  those  of  the  same  mind  with  him  prayed  now  for  deliver- 
ance. 

This  is  a  wonderful  story  of  deliverance.  Do  you  call  it  a  coincidence?  Or 
do  you  believe  that  there  is  literal  truth  in  God's  promise  to  his  own?  Condensed 
from  "How  God  stayed  the  Waters,"  by  Charles  B.  Scott,  in  the  Sunday-school 
Times. 

13.  My  bow  in  the  cloud. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began. 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man. 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 
Or  let  nie  die!     Wordsworth. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

13.  My  bow  in  the  cloud.  So  strikingly  beautiful  and  rare  a  phenomenon  in 
nature  as  the  rainbow  has  naturally  excited  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  all  peo- 
ple ignorant  of  the  optical  laws  by  which  it  is  produced.  Ancient  mythologies,  as 
we  know,  discerned  a  meaning  in  every  wonder  of  nature,  and  so  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  Hindu  mythology  the  rainbow  is  India's  war-bow,  laid 
aside  in  the  heavens  after  his  victory  over  the  demons;  nor  that  the  Arabs  say: 
"Huzah  shoots  arrows  from  his  bow  and  then  hangs  it  up  in  the  clouds;"  and 
that  in  the  Iliad  it  is  the  arch  which  Zeus  stretches  from  one  end  of  heaven  to 
the  other  as  a  warning  of  impending  war  or  deadly  drought;  while  in  the  Ice- 
landic Edda  it  is  a  bridge  built  by  the  gods  to  join  heaven  and  earth.  In  contrast 
with  heathen  mythology  how  incomparably  more  sublime  is  the  interpretation  in 
Genesis.  There  is  symbolism,  doubtless,  here  too,  for  the  thunderstorm  is 
thought  of  as  an  indication  of  Jehovah's  anger,  the  lightnings  as  his  arrows,  and 
the  rainbow  which  appears  when  the  storm  is  over  as  the  sign  that  his  anger 
has  passed.  Against  the  dark  background  of  the  cloud  there  is  the  bright  bow 
of  promise,  the  token  of  divine  sympathy  and  mercy  and  love  for  the  whole 
human  race.  The  pagan  myths  teach  no  helpful  truth;  the  (knesis  story  bears 
an  inspiring  message. 
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13.  For  a  token.  In  times  when  contracts  were  not  reduced  to  writnig,  it  was 
Cttstomary,  on  the  occasion  of  solemn  vows,  promises,  and  other  "covenant" 
transactions,  to  appoint  a  sign,  that  the  parties  might  at  the  proper  time  be  re- 
minded of  the  covenant,  and  a  breach  of  its  observance  be  averted.  See  Gen. 
21.30.    H.  Gunkel. 

14.  The  how  shall  he  seen  in  the  cloud.  Ancient  Jewish  rabbis  declared  that 
in  an  age  conspicuous  for  righteousness  the  rainbow  is  not  visible;  for  the 
virtuous  are  a  sufficient  sign  that  God  remembers  his  covenant. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


Review  Questions.  What  is  the  first  beginning  recorded  in  Genesis?  What 
was  the  first  punishment  for  disobedience?  What  promise  tempered  the  pun- 
ishment? (Gen.  2.15.)  What  was  the  punishment  meted  out  for  the  second 
recorded  sin?  Gen.  2.15.)  What  sign  was  given  Cain?  What  was  the  cause 
of  the  Flood  ?    Why  was  Noah  saved  ? 


God  "remembered  Noah":  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  stopped.  Noah  sent  from  the  ark  a  raven  and  a  dove,  and  when 
the  dove  on  its  second  trip  returned  with  an  olive  leaf  Noah  knew  that  the  deso- 
lating deluge  was  over  and  gone,  that  it  had  done  its  given  work.  Noah  and 
his  family  left  the  ark  and  his  first  deed  was  to  build  an  altar,  the  first  one  of 
which  there  is  mention,  and  offer  sacrifice.  The  divine  voice  reassured  him; 
never  again  would  this  awful  destruction  come  upon  the  earth;  seed-time  and 
harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night  shall  not  cease.  The 
brilliant  rainbow  is  the  fitting  symbol  of  God's  promise.  Life  begins  anew.  A 
blessing  upon  faithfulness  is  promised  and  dominion  over  the  lower  animals 
given  in  much  the  same  words  as  to  Adam.  With  the  prohibition  against  eating 
food  with  the  blood  thereof  is  coupled  a  solemn  prohibition  against  murder. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  Babylonian  account  of  the  Deluge  places  the  building  of  the  "ship"  at 
Shurippah,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  stopping  of  the  ship  upon  the  mount 
of  Nizir.  Nizir  is  in  the  land  of  Guti,  and  has  been  identified  with  Mount  Judi, 
near  Lake  Van.  See  the  map.  This  explanation  of  the  substitution  of  Mount 
Ararat,  a  mountain  17,750  feet  high,  is  suggested:    "It  was  possibly  the  Arme- 
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nians  themselves  who,  pushing  from  the  southeast  towards  Lake  Van,  forced 
the  Guti  out  of  their  original  home,  driving  them  onward  until  they  disap- 
peared from  history,  probably  to  reappear  again  in  southeastern  Europe  around 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  under  the  name  of  the  Gk)ths  (Latin  Gutae),  with 
radically  changed  conditions.  When  they  emigrated  to  Armenia  (Ararat)  the 
position  of  the  mountain  of  the  ark  wandered  north  with  them,  and  was  local- 
ized in  one  of  the  mountain  ranges  near  Lake  Van,  and  is  now  known  as  Mount 
Ararat." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  UTTLE  FOLKS 

Where  did  we  leave  Noah  last  week?  (Show  Dore's  picture  of  the  Ark  on 
Mount  Ararat,  Brown  21  lo  or  Wilde  347.)  How  did  he  come  to  be  in  the  ark? 
What  had  happened  to  the  wicked  people  living  at  the  time  Noah  went  into 
the  ark? 

After  recalling  last  week's  lesson,  teach  that  it  was  a  loving  Father  who  saved 
Noah,  the  man  who  obeyed  him.  Make  very  vivid  the  sending  forth  of  the  bird 
messengers  (show  Tissot*s  picture  No.  7,  the  Dove  Returning  to  Noah),  the  joy 
in  the  ark  when  they  learned  that  the  earth  was  becoming  dry,  the  leaving  the 
ark,  and  the  offering  on  the  altar  in  gratitude  to  God  for  his  wonderful  love 
and  care. 

With  colored  chalk  draw  on  the  blackboard  a  rainbow  in  its  seven  colors,  vio- 
let at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  arch  print  God  is  Love.  What  do  we  call  this? 
Have  you  seen  a  rainbow?  How  many  colors  has  it?  It  is  the  light  from  the 
sun  shining  through  the  drops  of  water  in  the  air  that  makes  the  beautiful 
colors. 

"If  all  were  rain  and  never  sun. 

No  bow  could  span  the  hill ; 

If  all  were  sun  and  never  rain, 

There'd  be  no  rainbow  still." 

The  rainbow  was  seen  after  the  Flood  was  over.  When  God  promised  Noah 
that  there  would  never  again  be  such  a  flood,  he  told  him  to  remember  this  prom- 
ise every  time  that  he  saw  the  bow  in  the  clouds.  And  when  we  see  the  beautiful 
rainbow  let  us  remember  God's  goodness  to  us,  his  love  for  us.  Tell  about  the 
Chinese  baby,  p.  83,  and  teach  that  the  reason  we  send  our  pennies  to  China  is 
to  help  send  missionaries  who  teach  the  people  about  our  loving  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Only  one  house  was  left  in  a  habitable  condition  in 
Messina  after  the  earthquake  of  1909.  The  owner  had  been  looked  upon  as  a 
"crank"  because  for  years  he  had  been  strengthening  his  house  with  iron  bars 
that  it  might  withstand  the  shock  which  he  expected.  After  the  earthquake  he 
was  regarded  as  the  one  wise  man  of  them  all.  After  the  Flood  in  the  times 
we  are  studying,  who  was  proved  the  one  wise  man  of  all  those  early  people? 

For  Older  Pupils.  "The  fire  in  London  was  a  blessing,"  says  Macaulay;  "it 
burned  down  the  city,  but  it  burned  out  the  plague."  The  French  Revolution 
Wendell  Phillips  calls  "the  greatest  blessing  of  modem  times."  There  are  many 
great  disasters  which  we  now  see  were  necessary  and  salutary,  and  among  them 
must  be  reckoned  the  Deluge.  The  Flood  came  that  God's  purpose  for  mankind 
might  be  furthered.  The  antediluvians  were  abnormally  wicked,  there  was  in 
them  no  admixture  of  good  and  it  was  expedient  that  they  should  perish  that 
there  might  be  a  new  beginning. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I     Th^  C0V]eNANT  0?  THE  RaINBOW 

The  Covenant  Idea.  "The  idea  of  covenant  runs  through  the  Bible.  It  was  a 
very  natural  figure  to  use  to  express  the  relationship  between  God  and  his 
people.    Men's  minds  were  accustomed  to  the  ideas  involved  in  a  covenant,  as 
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it  is  one  of  the  commonest  experiences  of  social  life.  Indeed  there  can  be  no 
social  life  without  it  The  very  fact  of  living  together  implies  contracts,  agree- 
ments undertaken  by  two  or  more  parties.  Men  in  the  most  primitive  conditions 
understand  a  covenant  to  be  a  mutual  compact  of  some  kind." 

The  Token  of  the  Rainbow  strengthened  Faith.  How  many  times  I 
strengthen  my  faith,  which  may  be  a  little  dimmed  sometimes  during  the  day, 
by  just  waiting  for  the  night.  Then  I  look  at  a  few  constellations  I  have  known 
from,  boyhood.  If  I  should  miss  a  single  star  from  Orion's  glittering  belt,  or  if 
the  guidons  of  the  "Big  Dipper"  should  lead  my  eye  toward  the  Southern  Cross 
instead  of  the  North  Star,  I'd  weaken.  But  if  they  are  right  where  they  were 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  believed  in  them,  my  faith  is  made  strong  again.  I  go 
to  sleep  with  a  calm  belief  that  the  love  and  wisdom  and  authority  that  holds 
the  universe  in  its  mighty  hands  can  do  anything,  and  will  do  everything  well. 
When  I  find  my  steps  wavering  I  shout,  not  "Guide  right"  or  "left,"  or  "cen- 
ter," but  "Guide  upl"  and  Tm  in  step  again  in  a  minute.  So  long  as  I  can 
believe  that  God  marshalls  and  controls  the  stars  in  the  universe,  I  can  believe 
him  equal  to  anything.  Robert  J,  Burdette,  in  Why  I  believe  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 

The  Bow  of  Promise.  Have  you  ever  been  in  "The  Maid  of  the  Mist"  close 
up  to  the  Great  Falls  at  Niagara  ?  Terrible  are  the  thunder  and  roar  of  the  Falls, 
but  magnificent  is  the  rainbow  that  follows  one  about  through  the  mist  when 
the  sun  is  shining  above.  Just  such  a  bow  of  promise  is  there  in  every  one's 
life.  However  fierce  the  tumult,  by  keeping  in  the  true  Light  we  can  always 
see  it,  and  we  can  repeat  Dr.  George  Matheson's  beautiful  words — 

0  Joy  that  seekest  me  through  pain, 
I  cannot  close  my  heart  to  thee; 

1  trace  the  rainbow  through  the  rain. 
And  feel  the  promise  is  not  vain 
That  morn  shall  tearless  be. 

God's  Covenant  with  us.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  symbol 
of  the  covenant-relationship  by  which  God  has  met  man  and  entered  into  fellow- 
ship with  him  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  celebrate  the  deathless  love  of  the  dying 
Saviour.  He  sealed  the  covenant  with  his  own  blood.  The  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant is  the  sign  of  the  cross.  We  take  the  bread  and  the  wine  as  first  of  all 
evidence  of  the  covenant  which  God  has  made  with  us,  as  tangible  tokens  by 
which  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  fact  of  God's  eternal  love,  by  which  we 
say  to  ourselves  that  God  loves  us.  In  these  tokens  he  says  to  us,  "I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God."  When  we  take  the  bread  and  the  wine  and  recall  to  our  mind 
what  they  stand  for  in  our  Saviour's  life  and  death,  could  we  have  stronger 
witnesses  that  God  has  made  a  covenant  with  us  and  has  pledged  himself  to  us 
and  said,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  thy  Redeemer"?  Hugh  Black,  in  Chrisfs 
Service  of  Love, 

II    God  is  Love 

A  Mistaken  Idea  of  God. 

"Oh,  I  fear  him,"  said  his  little  daughter, 
"And  I  try  to  love  him,  too; 
But  I  wish  he  was  good  and  gentle. 
Kind  and  loving,  just  like  you." 
Thus  the  Minister's  daughter  speaks  in  Whittier's  poem.    She  had  yet  to  learn 
that  God  is  not  only  a  loving  Father,  but  that  "God  is  love."    The  bow  in  the 
clouds  is  a  token  of  God's  love,  and  reminds  us  that  he  does  not  abandon  any 
part  of  his  world,  nor  forget  his  human  children  made  in  his  image.    Faber's 
poem  teaches  the  true  thought  of  God — 

For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 

Than  the  measure  of  man's  mind ; 
And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind. 
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If  our  love  were  but  more  simple, 

We  should  take  him  at  his  word; 
And  our  lives  would  be  all  sunshine 
In  the  sweetness  of  our  Lord. 

A  Distinctive  Truth  of  Christianity.  Before  the  door  of  the  "Temple  of 
Heir  in  China,  there  is  a  gigantic  image  of  Satan,  and  within  there  are  rows 
of  the  most  hideous-looking  idols,  before  which  the  Chinese  come  and  wor- 
ship. An  American  visited  this  Temple  on  the  Chinese  New  Year  and  saw  a 
young  father  carrying  in  his  arms  his  baby  boy.  When  the  little  fellow  was 
brought  before  one  of  these  fearful  images  he  gave  one  glance  at  it  and  screamed 
with  terror.  The  father  knelt,  and,  forcing  the  baby  hands  together  roughly, 
knocked  the  little  forehead  against  the  stone,  that  he,  too,  might  join  in  the 
worship.  Thus  the  children  in  China  are  taught  to  pray,  and  thus  in  infancy 
they  are  taught  to  fear  terrible  gods. 

The  truth  of  the  love  of  God  is  distinctive  of  Christianity  in  contrast  with 
other  religions.  "It  justifies  the  missions  of  Christianity  in  other  lands,"  writes 
Dean  Hodges  in  "The  Training  of  Children  in  Religion."  "The  purpose  of  mis- 
sions is  to  bring  to  others  this  distinctive  truth  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
along  with  it  other  truths  implied  in  the  love  of  God,  and  declared  in  the  will 
of  God  as  we  understand  it.  This  we  do  to  drive  out  fear  and  put  love  in  the 
place  of  it.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the  soul,  for  the  sake  of  human 
happiness  here  and  now.  We  have  a  source  of  happiness  which  we  would  share 
with  others.  It  helps  us  in  our  sorrow,  and  strengthens  us  in  difficulty,  and 
makes  the  whole  world  pleasant.    It  is  our  consciousness  of  the  love  of  dod." 

And  the  answer  to  the  question.  How  do  we  gain  our  assurance  of  the  divine 
fatherly  affection?  Dean  Hodges  gives  as  follows:  "We  know  the  love  of  God 
by  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God.  We  take  it  sometimes  in  the  face  of  what 
seem  contradictory  experiences,  and  cling  to  it  through  hardships  which  we  can- 
not understand,  because  of  what  he  said.  Nature  gives  us  no  unfailing  confi- 
dence in  the  love  of  God;  history  seems  sometimes  to  brin^  in  evidence  against 
the  love  of  God.  But  he  who  knows  God  speaks,  and  in  his  word  and  life  de- 
clares, and  on  the  cross  declares  again,  that  our  pain  is  not  a  negation  of  God's 
love.  The  Son  of  God  was  acquainted  with  grief.  But  he  called  God  Father  in 
the  face  of  it  all.    He  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  the  love  of  God." 

Ill    A  New  Beginning 

After  the  Flood.  Was  this  just  a  beginning  again  where  Adam  began?  Did 
God  just  wipe  out  a  man  as  a  boy  wipes  his  slate  clean,  when  he  finds  his  calcu- 
lation is  turning  out  wrong?  Had  all  these  generations  learned  nothing;  had 
the  world  not  grown  at  all  since  its  birth?  The  answer  is,  it  had  grown,  and  in 
two  most  important  respects, — ^it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature  and  the  necessity  of  human  law.  This  great  departure  from  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  brought  into  strong  relief  its  normal  uniformity,  and  gave 
men  their  first  lesson  in  the  recognition  of  a  God  who  governs  by  fixed  laws. 
And  they  learned  also  from  the  Flood  that  wickedness  must  not  be  allowed  to 
go  unchecked  and  attain  dimensions  which  nothing  short  of  a  flood  can  cope 
with.    Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  in  Expositor's  Bible. 

Annie  Rilej^s  New  Beginning.  Mrs.  Hackett  opened  the  door.  There  stood 
Annie  Riley,  trifling  Annie  Riley,  who  had  been  her  maid,  and  had  left  all 
at  once  for  no  apparent  reason.  Mrs.  Hackett  waited  without  a  smile  for 
Annie  to  speak. 

"Mother  thought,  and  I  did,  too,  that  mc*.  be  you  might  take  me  back." 

"Why,  Annie?  Why  should  I?  Mrs.  Stevens  comes  to  help  me,  and  I'm 
getting  on  very  well.  Why  did  you  leave  last  fall  without  any  warning,  giving 
me  no  chance  to  get  any  one,  and  when  I  was  so  worried  about  Dan?  What 
had  happened?    What  was  the  matter?" 

"There  wasn't  anything  the  matter,  really.  I  went  to  a  dance,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  next  morning  I  was  tired,  and  I  just  stayed  away.  I  guess  maybe 
it  was  the  dishes.  I  do  so  hate  washing  dishes.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
come  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  but  you  didn't,  and  then  I  was  ashamed  to 
come. 
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"I  got  a  place  to  work  in  Georgetown,  but  my,  I  couldn't  stand  that !  All  day 
long  and  sometimes  till  late  at  night,  for  the  lady  had  lots  of  company  and  no 
mercy  on  her  help.  Afterward  I  got  a  place  in  a  laundry,  running  a  mangle. 
Ten  hours  a  day  on  my  feet,  and  often  longer,  and  how  we  did  have  to  work !  I 
stood  it  till  the  girl  next  me  got  her  hand  crushed  in  the  mangle,  and  then  I 
came  back  home.    And  then  Jimmie  got  sick. 

"I  tell  you  I  had  time,  good  and  plenty,  to  be  sorry  for  evenrthing  I'd  ever 
done.  I  didn*t  work  all  the  time  last  winter,  and  I  never  did  save  anjrthing, — 
spent  it  all  on  clothes, — and  Jimmie  needed  so  many  things  1  I  just  had  to  stay 
there  and  see  him  do  without,  for  it  was  all  mother  could  do  to  ke?p  us  in  bread 
and  coal.  I  couldn't  go  out  to  work  then,  for  who  would  have  taken  care  of 
Jimmie?    And  besides,  he  wouldn't  let  any  one  but  me  take  care  of  him. 

"All  that  time  I  kept  thinking,  *Oh,  if  I'd  only  done  as  I  should !  If  only  I'd 
behaved  myself  and  worked  and  saved  my  money,  I  could  buy  things  for  Jimmie 
now,  or  maybe  take  him  away  where  he  could  get  well  1'  But  being  sorry  didn't 
help  any.  And  I  thought  there  must  be  no  more  foolishness  for  Annie  Riley. 
She  must  go  to  work  now  in  real  earnest.  It's  too  late  to  help  our  Jimmie,  but 
perhaps  there  will  be  a  chance  to  do  something  for  some  one  else's  Jimmie.  If 
you  don't  need  me,  it's  all  right.    I'll  find  some  other  place." 

"Come  in,  Annie.  There  are  no  dishes  to  wash  just  now,  but  probably  there 
soon  will  be.    I  shall  like  your  help  with  Danny,  who  is  'Jinimie'  to  me." 

So  began  a  new,  higher  life  in  place  of  th2  old,  trifling  one.  Condensed  from 
The  Youth's  Companion, 

How  a  Korean  Lassie  who  had  Two  Handless  Arms  and  One  Footless 
Leg  urged  a  New  Beginning.  "Women  of  Korea,"  rang  out  the  clear-toned 
voice  of  our  Happy  Girl,  "it  was  because  he  loved  you,  this  God — ^Jesus  Christ 
— that  he  came  to  this  earth  and  gave  up  his  own  life  for  you.  ^  When  you  go  to 
the  Christian  church  and  kneel  down  and  pray  to  the  Father  in  Heaven  in  the 
name  of  this  Jesus,  saying  you  are  sorry  for  all  the  wickedness  you  have  ever 
done,  and  all  that  is  in  your  heart,  and  tell  him,  too,  that  the  wicked  heart  in 
your  side  here  is  heavy  like  a  stone  because  of  your  sins,  and  tell  him  you  want 
him  to  take  it  away,  he  will  do  it.  He  will  make  it  c^l  v/hite  and  clean,  and  it 
will  feel  as  if  there  were  feathers  in  place  of  the  stone,  and  you,  too,  will 
always  be  happy  while  you  live ;  and  when  you  die  he  will  take  you  to  live  with 
himself  and  with  the  Christ  in  a  beautiful  home  he  has  made  for  you,  and  all 
the  sickness  will  be  gone.  O  women,  come  and  pray  today  I  Go  to  the  churches 
if  you  can,  but  if  you  cannot,  pray  here  and  now,  and  the  Father  will  wash 
your  hearts  right  now  while  you  pray,  and  there  will  be  peace  always  and  joy 
forevermore.  Come  women,  Jesus  is  waiting.  Kneel  down  and  pray  while  I 
sing."    And  with  a  voice  like  a  bell,  our  Anna  sang  the  song  she  loved  best. 

What  can  wash  away  my  sin? 
Nothing  but  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
What  can  make  me  pure  within? 
Nothing  but  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

The  song  ceased,  and  all  over  the  room  the  poor,  ignorant  women,  side  by  side 
with  women  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  wiped  tear-wet  eyes  as  they  cried 
out:  "We  will  come  to-morrow.  Tell  us  some  more.  Sing  it  again."  Again 
and  again  verses  of  hymn  after  hymn  rang  out  from  the  voice  that  never  seems 
to  tire,  and  finally,  as  the  shadows  deepened  and  the  doctor  called  the  last 
patient  into  the  consulting  room — for  all  this  had  been  going  on  while  the 
doctor  was  treating  the  patients — the  girl  rose  on  her  one  foot,  standing  with 
crutches  under  her  arms,  and  called  out,  "Raise  your  hands:  you  who  want 
to  know  the  Christ  better."  And  as  the  hands  were  raised  here  and  there  over 
the  room  Anna  bowed  her  head  and  said:  "Dear  Jesus,  here  are  some  more. 
They  are  tired  and  weary  and  they  want  to  know  about  you.  Help  them  now, 
and  teach  them  soon,  as  you  have  taught  me.  Amen."  Minerva  A.  Guthapfel, 
in  The  Happiest  Girl  in  Korea. 
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SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Know  therefore  that  Jehovah  thy  God,  he  is  God,  the  faithful  God,  who 
keepeth  covenant  and  loving  kindness  with  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his 
commandments  to  a  thousand  generations.    Dt.  7.9. 

Wilt  thou  not  open  the  heart  to  know 

What  rainbows  teach,  and  sunsets  show?    Emerson. 

God,  thou  art  love !    I  build  my  faith  on  that.    Browning. 

The  rainbow  is  set  in  the  heavens,  but  its  ends  seem  to  rest  on  the  earth  and 
to  be  built  upon  it  as  a  foundation:  and  so  the  signs  of  God's  love  are  chiefly 
to  be  discerned  in  human  love,  and  the  all-encompassing  arch  of  the  divine  mercy 
is  reared  upon  the  commonplace,  yet  ennobling,  deeds  of  kindness  which  men 
perform  to  one  another  in  this  earthly  life.    Morris  Joseph. 

THE  I^ESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Noah's  first  thought  is  to  build  an  altar  and  offer  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving. 
Do  we  offer  prayers  of  gratitude  for  escape  from  danger  and  evils,  and  do  we 
start  our  new  beginnings  by  asking  God's  blessing  upon  them? 

"God  remembered  Noah,"  we  are  told.  We  speak  about  God's  remembering 
us  as  if  it  were  a  special  effort,  says  Phillips  Brooks ;  but  if  we  could  only  know 
how  truly  we  belong  to  God,  it  would  be  different.  God's  remembrance  of  us  is 
the  natural  claiming  of  our  own  life  by  his  as  true  part  of  his  own. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

I.. The  survival  of  the  fittest. 

2.  Preserve  the  race  by  self-preservation  and  preservation  of  others.  See 
"Scientific  Management  and  the  Moral  Law,"  Outlook,  Nov.  18,  191 1. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  How  does  Genesis  account  for  the  distribution 
of  races  and  differences  of  speech?  (Chapters  10  and  11.)  2.  With  this  lesson 
what  part  of  Genesis  do  we  begin?  (Clipping,  1f3,  p.  89.)  3.  What  was  the 
name  of  Abram's  father?  4.  Of  Abram's  wife?  5.  Of  Abram's  nephew?  6. 
How  long  ago  did  Abram  live?  7.  Of  what  great  king  was  Abraham  the  con- 
temporary, and  where  did  he  live?  (Clipping,  p.  89.)  8.  Where  were  Babylonia 
and  Chaldea?  (Clipping,  p.  89.)  9.  Locate  Shechem,  Bethel  and  Ai.  10.  Locate 
Ur  and  Haran  (Clipping,  p.  89.)  11.  What  does  the  writer  of  Hebrews  give 
as  the  impelling  motive  for  Abraham's  journey?  (Heb.  11. 8-10.)  12.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  his  two  names?  (Clipping,  last  IJS,  p.  86.)  13.  Tell  the  tradition 
of  the  way  Abraham  came  to  know  the  one  true  God  (Clipping,  p.  88.)  14. 
Was  it  a  large  or  small  caravan  that  started  from  Haran?  (Gen.  12.5;  14.14-) 

15.  Give  Dean  Stanley's  account  of  Abraham's  caravan.  Clipping,  1f3,  p.  91.) 

16.  Read  Stephen's  account  of  God's  dealing  with  Abraham  in  Acts  7-^7-  I7« 
Draw  an  outline  map  of  of  the  Old  Testament  world  and  trace  Abraham's  route 
from  Ur  to  Haran  and  then  to  Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Ai.  See  the  map  on  p.  90. 
18.  How  does  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians  say  that  we  are  heirs  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham?  (Gal.  3.7-9,  29.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  To  what  others  before  Abraham  has  God  been 
represented  as  speaking?  (Adam  and  Eve,  Cain,  Noah.)  2.  What  characteristics 
of  Abraham  are  revealed  in  the  incidents  given  in  chapters  10-12?  3.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  last  clause  of  v.  3?  (Clipping,  p.  87.)  4-  In  what  way  was 
Abraham's  journey  different  from  that  of  other  great  companies  who  left  the 
Mesopotamian  plain?  (Clipping,  p.  89.)  5.  How  did  God  make  his  will  known 
to  Abraham?  (Clipping,  1f5,  p.  92.)  6.  How  does  God  call  people  today  to  his 
service?  (Clipping,  pp.  92,  93.)  7.  Tell  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer's  illustration  of  how 
we  may  know  (k)d's  will  for  us.  (Clipping,  p.  92.)  8.  Was  Abraham's  call  plain 
in  its  details?  9.  Should  we  expect  our  calls  to  be  plaio  from  start  to  finish? 
la  How  was  Abraham  a  blessing? 

Memory  and  Note  Book  Work.  Commit  to  memory  Dr.  Burrell's  stanza,  p. 
87.    Write  part  II  of  your  story  of  the  Flood.    Write  an  appreciation  of  Noah. 
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Lesson  VII— February  i6 
THE  CALL  OF  ABRAM 

I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  be  thou  a  blessing.    Gen.  12.2 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  12.1-9.  The  Call  of  Abram. 
T.  Heb.  11.8-10,  13-16.  Obedience  of  Faith.  W.  Gen.  11. 1-9.  Confusion  of 
Tongues.  T.  Josh.  24.14-25.  Immediate  Decision.  F.  Isa.  6.1-8.  Call  of  Isaiah. 
8*  Jer.  i.i-io.    Call  of  Jeremiah.    S.  Matt.  10.1-15.    Call  of  the  Apostles. 

STUDY  Gen.  12.1-9    READ  Gen.  10-12    COMMIT  w  1-3 

I  Now  Jehovah  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  the  land  that  I  will  show  thee :  2  and 
I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great:  and  be  thou  a  blessing:  3  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  him 
that  curseth  thee  will  I  curse :  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  4  So  Abram  went,  as  Jehovah  had  spoken  unto  him;  and  Lot  went 
with  him:  and  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of 
Haran.  S  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and  all 
their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in 
Haran:  and  they  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  into  the  land 
of  Canaan  they  came.  6  And  Abram  passed  through  the  land  unto  the  place  of 
Shechem  unto  the  oak  of  Moreh.  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.  7 
And  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abram,  and  said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land : 
and  there  builded  he  an  altar  unto  Jehovah,  who  appeared  unto  him.  8  And  he 
removed  from  thence  unto  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Bethel,  and  pitched  his 
tent,  having  Bethel  on  the  west,  and  Ai  on  the  east:  and  there  he  builded  an 
altar  unto  Jehovah,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah.  9  And  Abram  jour- 
neyed, going  on  still  toward  the  South. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.    I.  The  Call  and  The  Promise,  1-3.     II.  The  Call  Obeyed, 
4-5.    HI.  The  Continued  Journey  marked  by  Altars,  6-9. 


I.  Jehovah  said.  See  p.  — .  "Under  this  simple  statement  there  are  probably 
hidden  years  of  questioning  and  meditation:  God's  revelation  of  himself  to 
Abraham  in  all  probability  passed  through  the  preliminary  stages  of  surmise  and 
doubt  and  mental  conflict.  But  once  assured  that  God  is  calling  him,  Abraham 
responds  quickly  and  resolutely"  (Dods).  Whether  Abraham  received  two  calls 
or  only  one  call  to  leave  his  home,  is  a  much  disputed  question.  Either  the 
call  came  to  both  Abram  and  his  father  at  Ur  (See  Acts  7.2-4;  Gen.  11. 31)  and 
was  reaffirmed  to  Abram  at  Haran,  or  verse  i  here  returns  to  the  call  at  Ur. 
Abram  recognized  God's  prompting  in  some  inward  suggestion  or  in  some  out- 
ward event.  See  p.  92.  Abram.  He  is  called  Abram  until  the  seventeenth  chap- 
ter is  reached,  and  thereafter  Abraham.  The  derivation  of  Abraham  (the 
father  of  a  multitude).  Gen.  17.5,  is  based,  according  to  Professor  Kent,  on  a 
similarity  in  sound  to  the  Hebrew  word  hamon,  meaning  multitude.  He  deems 
the  two  forms  but  dialectic  variations  of  the  familiar  Hebrew  name,  Abiram, 
meaning  the  father  is  exalted  or  the  lofty  one  is  father.    The  name  has  been 
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found  on  a  Babylonian  tablet  coming  from  the  reign  of  Hammurabi's  grand-* 
father,  hence  was  used  as  an  individual  name  as  least  as  early  as  2000  b.  c. 
Abraham  is  the  more  familiar  name,  and  is  therefore  used  throughout  this 
"Guide." — Out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father^s> 
house.  Cumulative  expressions  which  show  the  greatness  of  the  demand: 
Abraham  has  much  to  lose. — Thy  country,  Mesopotamia  included  both  Ur  and 
Haran.— C/»/o  the  land  that  I  will  show  thee.  He  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.  Heb.  11.8.    The  goal  is  definitely  stated  in  verse  7. 

2-3.  /  Tvill  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.  This  is  the  great  thought  that  runs 
through  the  whole  book  of  Genesis.—/  ivill  bless  thee.  Prosper  thee.— /4nd 
make  thy  name  great.  "He  is  the  religious  ancestor  of  perhaps  four  hundred 
and  eighty  million  Christians,  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  Mohammedans, 
and  eight  million  Jews;  and  all  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed"  (Lewis). — Be  thou 
a  blessing.  "According  to  Hebrew  idiom,  the  impersonation  6i  blessing,  most 
blessed.  Compare  Ps.  21.6"  (Driver). — Will  I  curse,  **The  curse  <alls  other 
passages  to  mind:  Gen.  3.14,  17;  4ii;  5-29 ;  9-25;  27.29^*  (Dillman) .--In  thee  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  Be  blessed  or  bless  themselves.  Parallel 
passages  show  that  the  latter  meaning  is  here  intended :  Gen.  22 18 ;  26.4.  The 
idea  contained  in  this  peculiar  idiom  is  illustrated  in  Gen.  48.20.  It  is :  So  alto- 
gether desirable  shall  be  the  lot  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  that  all  other 
peoples  will  invoke  for  themselves  a  similar  blessing^  (Kent). 

4-6.  All  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered.  Chiefly  their  flocks  and 
herds. — The  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran.  "The  slaves  or  dependants 
that  they  had  attached  to  themselves.  ^  So  in  Ezek.  27.13  slaves  are  spoken  of  as 
'souls  of  men*"  (Browne).  From  Gen.  14.14  we  know  that  they  were  many. — 
The  place  of  Shechem.  The  word  place  may  indicate  that  there  was  an  ancient 
sanctuary  there:  compare  Gen.  35.4;  Dt.  11.29. — ^^^  oak.  Or,  terebinth,  RVm. 
s**The  terebinth  (turpentine  tree)  in  general  appearance  resembles  the  oak, 
though  It  grows  usually  alone,  not  in  clumps  or  forests*'  (Driver). — Moreh, 
"Probably  the  name  of  the  owner"  (Lange). — The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the 
land.  "For  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  years  longer  the  Canaanite  remained 
fixed  in  the  possession  of  Canaan ;  during  which  time  God,  for  the  confirmation 
of  his  people's  faith,  renewed  this  grant  of  their  country  times  almost  immeasur- 
able, to  Abram  and  his  seed." 

7-9.  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abram  The  first  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  "ap- 
pearing," to  man;  the  first  recorded  "theophany."  He  is  said  to  have  "spoken" 
to  Adam  and  Cain  and  Noah.  See  p.  92. — There  builded  he  an  altar.  Thus  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. — He  removed.  "Literally, 
he  'plucked  up  his  tent  pegs.'  The  journey  was  by  repeated  encampments,  after 
the  manner  of  Bedouins." — Bethel.  It  was  afterwards  called  Bethel  by  Jacob, 
but  its  first  name  was  Luz,  Gen.  28.19. — The  South.  Hebrew  Negeb,  the  south- 
em  tract  of  Judah,  RVm. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

7.  There  builded  he  an  altar.  As  he  went  along  he  erected  altars  to  commem- 
orate the  mercies  of  God  and  to  remind  his  posterity  that  this  was  really  their 
own  land.  Here  we  have  that  strange  feeling  of  human  nature,  the  utter 
impossibility  of  realizing  the  invisible  except  through  the  visible.  Churches, 
what  are  they  built  for?  To  limit  God  and  bind  him  down  to  space?  or  to 
explain  God  to  us,  to  enable  us  to  understand  him,  and  to  teach  us  that  not  there 
only  but  in  every  place  he  is  present?  Consider,  then,  what  the  land  of  Canaan 
becatne.  Gradually  it  was  dotted  over  with  these  stones,  teaching  the  Israelites 
that  it  was  a  sacred  land.  Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  is  the  man  to  whom  life  is, 
as  it  was  to  Abram,  dotted  over  with  memorials  of  communion  with  God.  R. 
W,  Robertson, 
9.  And  Abram  journeyed,  going  on  still. 

So  on  T  go,  not  knowing, 

I  would  not  if  I  might; 

I'd  rather  walk  in  the  dark  with  God 

Than  walk  alone  in  the  light; 

I'd  rather  go  by  faith  with  him 

Than  go  alone  by  sight.    Dr.  David  J.  Burr  ell 
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UGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

'  I.  Jehovah  had  said  unto  Abram.  The  writer  did  not,  any  more  than  the 
oriental  of  the  present  day,  imagine  that  God  spoke  to  the  outward  ear.  "God 
has  spoken  to  me,"  is  a  common  Arab  phrase  today  when  a  man  feels  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  soul.  Even  we  use  the  term — a  call  from  God,  a  warning  from 
God — and  many  a  man  and  woman,  on  whom  the  power  of  a  great  idea  falls, 
has  heard  now,  as  Mohammed  heard  of  old,  the  call  of  Abraham — "Get  you 
forth  from  your  fathers*  house  into  another  place,"  and  hearing  has  obeyed. 
Stopford  A,  Brooke. 

I.  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country.  In  the  book  of  Judith  it  is  affirmed  that 
Abraham  was  persecuted  by  the  ruler  of  Chaldea  and  that  he  and  his  father 
were  expatriated  on  account  of  their  faith.  Josephus  mentions  that  Terah, 
Abram's  father,  hated  Chaldea  because  of  his  sorrow  for  his  lost  son  Haran. 

5.  The  land  of  Canaan.  On  the  condition  of  Canaan  before  the  Hebrew 
occupation  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  Tell  el-Amarna  Letters.  In  1887 
some  workman  digging  at  Tell  el-Amarna,  a  place  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  south  of  Cairo,  came  upon  a  chamber  containing  several  hun- 
dred clay  tablets  which  proved  to  belong  to  the  official  archives  of  Amenhotep 
III  (1414-1383  B.  c.)  and  Amenhotep  IV  (1383-1365  b.  c).  They  were  chiefly 
letters  and  reports  sent  to  these  kings  of  Egypt  by  their  officials  and  by  foreign 
rulers.  The  bulk  of  the  correspondence  is  from  governors  stationed  by  these 
kings  in  various  places  in  Canaan,  Phoenicia  and  Syria.  Thus  we  learn  that 
at  this  time  these  countries  formed  an  Egyptian  province  and  Egyptian  gov- 
ernors wrote  to  the  Egyptian  kings  in  the  Babylonian  language.  This  strange 
fact  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  understanding  that  for  a  long  time  before 
these  countries  had  been  under  the  Babylonian  rule  or  influence.  Possibly  this 
influence  had  continued  since  the  time  when  Sargon  (about  3800  b.  c.)  and 
Hammurabi  (contemporary  with  Abraham)  claimed  authority  over  the  "West 
Land." 

7.  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham.  The  Korean  gives  this  tradition  of  the 
way  in  which  Abraham  learned  to  know  Jehovah.  When  night  overshadowed 
him,  Abraham  saw  a  star,  and  said,  "This  is  my  Lord."  But  when  it  set,  he 
said,  "I  Hke  not  those  that  set."  And  when  he  saw  the  moon  rising,  he  said, 
"This  is  my  Lord."  But  when  the  moon  declined,  he  said :  "Verily,  if  my  Lord 
direct  me  not  in  the  right  way,  I  shall  be  as  one  of  those  who  err."  And  when 
he  saw  the  sun  rising,  he  said:  "This  is  my  Lord,  for  this  is  greater  than  stars 
or  moon."  ^  But  when  the  sun  went  down,  he  said :  "O  my  people,  I  am  clear 
of  these  things  I  I  turn  my  face  to  him  who  made  both  heaven  and  earth !"  We 
can  hardly  doubt,  remarks  Samuel  Cox  in  The  Expositor,  that  it  was  in  some 
such  way  as  this  that  Abraham  was  convinced  of  the  impotence  of  the  gods 
of  light  and  fire  whom  his  fathers  propitiated  with  human  sacrifices,  and  was 
taught  to  turn  to  him  who  made  the  sun  to  rule  by  day,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  to  rule  by  night ;  for  it  is  thus  in  all  ages,  God  prepares  men  to  know  him. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  three  men  of  sterling  worth  have  the  early  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  given  us?  (Abel,  Enoch,  Noah.)  What  was  the  divine  command 
that  came  to  Noah  and  how  did  he  respond  ?  Why  was  he  preserved  during  the 
Flood? 

Now  we  shall  see  how  Abraham's  tent,  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  preserved  the 
hopes  of  the  world  in  a  wild  ocean  of  moral  and  religious  degeneracy,  as  Dr. 
Geikie  puts  it.  Little  is  told  of  Noah's  life  after  the  Flood.  We  hear  of  his 
planting  a  vineyard  and  becoming  intoxicated  by  drinking  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
Many  centuries  are  covered  in  the  briefly  given  genealogies  of  the  sons  of  Noah. 
Among  Ham's  descendants  were  the  Canaanites.  Nimrod  is  especially  men- 
tioned as  "the  mighty  hunter,"  the  builder  of  cities  and  founder  of  empires. 
Shem's  descendants  are  given  down  to  Terah,  whose  three  sons  were  Abraham, 
Nahor,  and  Haran. 

In  the  account  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  narrative  of  the  Tower  of 
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Babel  is  given.  They  wandered  about  with  their  flocks  till  they  came  to  the 
land  of  Shinar  (Babylonia).  There  they  began  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower 
"whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth" — a  landmark  on  the  level  plains  of  Babylonia.  But  it  was 
God's  purpose  that  they  should  be  scattered:  therefore  he  "confounded  their 
language"  so  that  they  could  no  longer  understand  one  another,  and  they  "left 
oflF  to  build  the  city,"  and  were  widely  dispersed.  The  narrative  adds  that  the 
name  of  Babel  (confusion)  was  given  to  the  place  because  of  this  confusion  of 
language. 

Until  today's  lesson  we  have  been  hearing  about  prehistoric  times.  Abraham 
is  the  patriarch  who  stands  at  the  beginning  of  Hebrew  history.  From  sources 
outside  the  Bible  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  there  was  a  very  ad- 
vanced civilization  in  the  Euphrates  and  Nile  valleys,  with  magnificent  archi- 
tecture, literature  and  other  civilized  arts. 

From  the  contract  tables  dated  in  the  reign  of  Hammurabi  and  other  kings 
of  that  d3masty,  which  have  been  recently  deciphered,  we  know  that  Hebrews 
with  Hebrew  names — names  such  as  Yakup-ili  and  Yasup-ili,  or  Jacob>el  and 
Joseph-el — were  living  in  Babylonia  in  the  century  to  which  the  Bible  assigns 
the  life  of  Abraham. 

Abraham  was  the  contemporary  of  the  great  Hammurabi,  whose  reign  in 
Babylon  is  variously  assigned  by  different  scholars  all  the  way  from  2300  b.  c. 
See  page  19. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  tides  of  emigration  from  the  east  westward  when 
Abraham  was  called  to  leave  his  country  and  his  kindred  and  his  father's  house. 
Colonists  from  Babylonia  were  coming  to  Assyria;  the  Aramaens  were  going 
northward  up  the  Euphrates  and  settling  in  the  eastern  borders  of  Syria;  Semitic 
tribes  were  gradually  displacing  the  old  Cushite  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Professor  de  tJjfalvy  dates  the  arrival  of  the  Aryans  in  the  Punjab 
about  the  year  2000  b.  c.  The  difference  between  Abraham's  migration  and  that 
of  others  was  in  the  motive  back  of  it.  Others  were  driven  forth  by  their  desire 
for  larger  fields  and  greater  possessions,  by  love  of  conquest,  or  by  the 
stronger  hordes  behind  them;  Abraham  was  impelled  by  the  desire  to  obey  the 
will  of  God. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

From  the  highlands  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  of  some  seven 
hundred  miles,  flow  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.  See  the  map.  The  plain 
between  them  was  held  for  centuries  by  two  great  empires,  the  dividing  line 
moving  north  or  south  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  was  the  stronger. 

The  northern  empire  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Padan-Aram  (Field  of 
Aram)  and  Aram-Naharayim  (Aram  of  the  two  Rivers),  and  later  to  the 
Greeks  as  Mesopotamia,  the  Mid-river-land. 

The  southern  empire  was  Babylonia,  known  to  the  early  Hebrew  as  Shinar. 
Before  4500  b.  c.  Babylonia  was  known  as  Kengi,  the  "land  of  canals  and  reeds." 
People  who  had  a  system  of  irrigating  canals  five  thousand  years  before  Christ 
were  far  advanced  in  culture.  Above  the  Sea  Lands,  which  were  close  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  lay  the  land  of  the  Kaldi,  which  extended  almost  to  Babylon,  the 
capital  of  Babylonia.  When  kings  from  the  Kaldi  country  ruled  in  Babylon 
the  name  of  Chaldea  was  used  to  include  the  whole  Babylonian  Empire.  When 
Abraham  was  born  in  Ur  of  Chaldea,  the  Babylonian  Empire  included  all  west- 
em  Asia.  Hammurabi  (the  Amraphel  of  Genesis)  was  the  ruler  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  and  he  called  himself  "King  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites,"  as  the  Baby- 
lonians called  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  Palestine.  It  is  said  that  the  language 
spoken  in  Babylonia  at  this  time  was  as  much  like  Abraham's  language,  the 
Hebrew,  as  the  modem  Spanish  language  is  like  the  modern  Italian. 

Abraham,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  was  "a  citizen  of  no  mean  city."  Ur,  his  birth- 
place, was  in  his  day  a  port  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  a  great  ship  canal,  but  the 
northern  part  of  the  Gulf  has  since  been  filled  in  by  the  soil  brought  down  by 
the  rivers,  and  the  site  of  Ur  is  now  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  away 
from  the  Gulf,  not  far  from  the  union  of  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates.  Ex- 
cavations in  the  mounds  of  Mugheir  (Ur)  have  unearthed  the  ruined  temples 
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where  Sin,  the  moon-god,  was  worshipped.  These  temples  rose  by  successive 
stages  and  on  the  platform  at  the  top  the  priests  held  their  night  watches  in 
honor  of  their  god. 

What  happened  here  at  Ur  happened  throughout  the  plain.  The  temples  and 
other  buildings  fell  in  ruins  and  were  covered  with  soil,  vegetation  sprang  up, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  site  looked  only  like  a  natural  elevation  and  was 

therefore  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
until,  within  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  mainly  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
explorers  and  scholars  have  opened  the 
mounds  and  discovered  the  monuments. 
Had  the  monmnents  been  discovered 
earlier,  there  would  have  been  no  schol- 
ars capable  of  revealing  their  secrets  to 
us.  Ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  ivory  and 
precious  stones,  utensils  of  copper, 
bronze  and  glass,  have  been  found. 
Most  valuable  of  all  for  our  knowledge 
of  this  ancient  civilization  are  the  clay 
tablets,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
of  which  are  now  in  various  museums. 
The  key  to  their  cuneiform  inscriptions 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 

TlieTwo  Great  Nations  in  the  Time  of  Abraham  ^y  means  of  an  inscription  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Assyria,  Persia  and  Elam, 
^jyritten  high  up  (1,700  feet)  on  a  great  rock  between  Hamadan  and  Bagdad. 

Haran,  to  which  Abraham  had  gone  with  his  father  Terah  before  the  events 
of  our  lesson  (see  Gen.  11.31)  was  about  five  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Ur,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Like  Ur,  it  was  a  center  of  the  worship 
of  the  moon-god.  Here  Tereh  had  died,  and  here  Nahor,  a  brother  of  Abraham, 
settled,  and  in  the  story  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  it  is  called  the  City  of  Nahor. 

When  Abraham  came  to  Canaan  the  Canaanites  were  dwelling  in  the  land. 
All  the  tribes  of  Canaan  were  sometimes  called  Canaanites,  but  the  term  be- 
longed strictly  to  a  tribe  dwelling  in  the  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Sharon  and 
in  the  Jordan  Valley.  They  were  the  "Lowlanders."  Leading  tribes  of  Canaan 
were  the  Amorites  and  the  Hittites. 

The  location  of  Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Ai  may  be  seen  on  thejnap.    The 
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South,  also  called  the  Negeb,  was  the  district  between  Canaan  and  the  wilderness, 
north  of  Sinai. 

From  Haran  to  Shechem  was  a  journey  of  about  three  hundred  miles.  Per- 
haps Abraham  stopped  at  Damascus  (see  Gen.  15.2)  and  then  went  southward 
to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  south  of  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (the  Sea  of  Galilee 
in  New  Testament  times)  and  thence  to  Shechem. 

Trace  Abraham's  course  from  Ur  to  the  South.  Dean  Stanley  thus  describes 
his  caravan:  Such  as  we  see  the  Bedouins  now  starting  on  a  pilgrimage  or 
journey,  were  Abraham  and  his  company  when  they  went  forth  to  go  into  the 
land  of  Canaan.  All  the  substance  that  they  had  gathered  was  heaped  high  on 
the  backs  of  their  kneeling  camels.  The  slaves  that  thejr  had  bought  in  Haran 
ran  along  by  their  sides.  Round  about  them  were  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  and  the  asses  moving  beside  the  towering  forms  of  the  camels.  The 
chief  is  there,  amidst  the  stir  of  movement,  or  resting  at  noon  within  his  black 
tent,  marked  out  from  the  rest  by  his  cloak  of  brightest  scarlet,  by  the  fillet 
of  rope  which  binds  the  loose  handkerchief  round  his  head,  by  the  spear  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand  to  guide  the  march  and  to  fix  the  encampment.  The 
chief's  wife,  the  princess  of  the  tribe,  is  there  in  her  own  tent  (Gen.  24.67),  to 
make  the  cakes,  and  prepare  the  usual  meal  of  milk  and  butter  (Gen.  i8.2-8)  ; 
the  slave  or  the  child  is  ready  to  bring  in  the  red  lentil  soup  for  the  weary 
hunter  (Gen.  24.34),  or  to  kill  the  calf  for  the  unexpected  guest 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Don't  omit  Lot  in  your  lesson  today.  The  story  will  have  more  interest  for 
your  pupils  if  they  see  him  in  the  company  that  journey  from  Ur  to  the  south- 
land. "Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  world  was  still  young,  there  was  a  lad  named 
Lot.  His  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  he  lived  with  his  Uncle  Abraham 
and  his  Aunt  Sarah."  Where  they  lived,  in  Ur  of  Chaldea,  the  people  did  not 
know  about  God,  they  said  their  prayers  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  God 
told  Abraham  to  leave  and  go  on  a  long  journey  to  another  country.  Describe 
the  journey  to  Haran,  the  caravan,  Lot  riding  on  a  camel,  the  cows  and  sheep 
being  driven  along,  too.  Then  after  a  stay  at  Haran  they  all  went  on  and  on, 
across  the  Euphrates  and  across  the  Jordan  till  they  came  to  Canaan.  See 
Dean  Stanley's  description,  above.  Describe  their  tent  life  in  Canaan,  their  go- 
ing from  place  to  place  to  find  pasturage  for  their  cows  and  sheep. 

Show  Tissot's  picture  No.  11,  The  Caravan  of  Abram,  as  you  tell  the  stonr. 
Add  that  when  (>od  told  Abraham  to  take  Sarah  and  Lot  and  all  his  household 
away  from  the  old  home  to  the  new  he  promised  to  bless  him  and  he  bade  him 
be  a  blessing  himself.  Dwell  upon  the  opportunity  that  little  folks  have  of 
being,  like  Abraham,  a  blessing  to  others.    Tell  the  story  of  Agnes,  p.  94. 

Can  your  pupils  grasp  the  thought  that  God  still  speaks  to  his  children,  and 
understand  the  story  of  the  voice  that  came  to  the  four-year-old  lad,  Theodore   • 
Parker,  told  on  page  92. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  "This  is  where  Baron  Rothschild  lives,"  the  cabman 
tells  the  stranger  who  is  seeing  the  sights  of  London;  for  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  one  will  wish  to  see  where  this  very  wealthy  Jew  lives.  The 
observing  stranger  notices  that  the  cornice  on  one  end  of  the  palace  is  not  finished. 
He  knows  that  Rothschild  could  afford  to  have  it  finished,  and  he  either  thinks 
it  a  mark  of  negligence,  or  he  comments  on  this  singular  neglect,  and  then 
the  cabman  explains.  It  is  because  Rothschild  is  a  very  strict  Jew,  and  it  is 
customary  among  the  strictest  Jews  to  leave  some  part  of  their  houses  unfin- 
ished. Why  is  this?  For  answer,  we  must  go  back  several  thousand  years  to 
the  time  of  Abraham.  What  does  the  first  verse  of  our  lesson  say  about  him? 
To  show  that  they  consider  themselves,  like  Abraham,  pilgrims  and  strangers 
on  the  earth,  merely  sojourning  here  on  their  way  to  a  better  land,  the  strict 
Jews  of  today  do  not  wholly  finish  their  houses. 

For  Older  Pupils.    See  the  Historical  Background. 
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LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    How  God  Spbaks 

God  spoke  to  Men  in  Old  Testament  Times.  We  have  heard  of  God's 
speaking  to  Adam  and  to  Eve,  to  Cain  and  to  Noah;  today  we  hear  of  his 
speaking  and  appearing  to  Abraham.  Was  it  an  audible  voice,  a  visible  form? 
God  is  Spirit.  Repeatedly  throughout  the  Old  Testament  we  are  told  of  men 
seeing  and  talking  with  God.  They  did  "see"  God  and  he  did  "speak"  to  them, 
but  not  as  we  use  the  terms,  seeing  face  to  face  and  hearing  ear  to  ear.  In 
what  way  or  ways  we  can  not  say,  but  profoundly  impressed  they  were,  filled 
with  the  consciousness  they  were,  that  they  were  in  God's  presence,  that  he 
was  directing  their  paths,  that  they  were  obeying  his  will.  A  divine  revelation 
is  an  inward,  not  an  outward  revelation. 

God  still  speaks  in  the  Year  19x3.  God  is  still  revealing  himself  to  human 
beings.  Not  in  physical  form,  perceptible  to  the  senses,  but  in  ways  not  wholly 
comprehensible,  he  is  still  making  known  his  will.  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  writing 
in  "The  Evangelistic  Note,"  speaks  of  his  revelations  in  this  helpful  way: 

"Here  is  a  man  who  the  other  day  was  overtaken  with  a  great  and  awful 
terror  thinking  of  a  friend  he  had  not  thought  of  for  twenty  years,  and  he 
could  not  explain  it.  At  that  very  moment  that  friend  was  being  tortured  to 
death  by  cannibals.  You  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  telepathy.  You  be- 
lieve that  some  strange  wave  of  sympathy,  or  personality,  travelled  over  the 
world,  vibrating  between  the  hearts  of  these  two  separated  friends.  You  say: 
'That  is  intelligible.  I  have  heard  things  like  that  myself.*  Yet  you  won't 
believe  that  in  your  own  heart,  and  in  all  human  hearts,  God  has  fashioned  an 
apparatus  to  receive  the  message  of  his  love  and  his  power." 

It  never  frightened  a  Puritan  when  you  bade  him  stand  still  and  listen  to 
the  voice  of  God,  Phillips  Brooks  reminds  us.  His  closet  and  his  church  were 
full  of  the  reverberations  of  the  awful,  gracious,  beautiful  voice  for  which 
he  listened.  God  does  direct  our  lives  now  even  as  he  directed  Abraham's  life 
four  thousand  years  ago,  and  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  promptly  obey  divine 
directions  as  it  was  Abraham's.  But  how  shall  we  know  God's  will  for  us? 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  tells  us:  "When  I  was  crossing  the  Irish  Channel  one 
dark,  starless  night,  I  stood  on  the  deck  by  the  captain  and  asked  him,  'How 
do  you  know  Holyhead  Harbor  on  so  dark  a  night  as  this?*  He  said  *You  see 
those  three  lights  ?  Those  three  must  line  up  behind  each  other  as  one,  and  when 
we  see  them  so  united  we  know  the  exact  position  of  the  harbor's  mouth.'  When 
we  want  to  know  God's  will  there  are  three  things  which  always  concur — ^the 
inward  impulse,  the  word  of  God,  and  the  trend  of  circumstances.  God  in  the 
heart,  impelling  you  forward,  God  in  the  Book,  corroborating  whatever  he  says 
in  the  heart;  and  God  in  circumstances,  which  are  always  indicative  of  his  will. 
Never  start  until  these  three  things  agree." 

God  speaks  within,  in  the  Conscience.  "Where  art  thou?"  is  God's  first 
recorded  question  in  the  Bible;  it  was  the  voice  of  God  within,  in  the  con- 
science, which  came  to  Adam  after  his  disobedience.  **Who  told  thee  that  thou 
wast  naked?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou 
shouldest  not  eat?"  The  voice  further  questioned:  And  God  said  unto  Eve, 
**What  is  this  thou  hast  done?"  And  God  said  unto  Cain,  "Where  is  Abel  thy 
brother?"  And  again  he  said,  "What  hast  thou  done?" 

Recall  Theodore  Parker's  experience  when  a  four-year-old  boy.  He  was 
crossing  his  father's  farm  alone  and  was  attracted  to  the  "pond-hole"  where  a 
little  spotted  tortoise  was  sunning  itself  in  the  shallow  water.  Listen  to  his 
own  words  telling  us  how  at  that  early  age  he  heard  the  voice  of  God.  "I 
lifted  the  stick  I  had  in  my  hand  to  strike  the  harmless  reptile;  for,  though  I  had 
never  killed  any  creature,  yet  I  had  seen  other  boys  out  of  sport  destroy  birds, 
squirrels  and  the  like,  and  I  felt  a  disposition  to  follow  their  example.  But  all 
at  once  something  checked  my  little  arm,  and  a  voice  within  me  said,  clear  and 
loud,  *It  is  wrong!'  I  held  my  uplifted  stick  in  wonder  at  the  new  emotion — 
the  consciousness  of  an  involuntary  but  inward  check  upon  my  actions — ^till 
the  tortoise  vanished  from  my  sight.    I  hastened  home  and  told  the  tale  to  my 
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mother,  and  asked  what  it  was  that  told  me  it  was  wrong.  She  wiped  a  tear 
from  her  eye  with  her  apron,  and  taking  me  in  her  arms,  said:  *Some  call  it 
conscience,  but  I  prefer  to  call  it  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  If  you 
listen  and  obey  it,  then  it  will  speak  clearer  and  clearer,  and  always  guide  you 
right;  but  if  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  or  disobey,  then  it  will  fade  out  little  by  little 
and  leave  you  without  a  guide.  Your  life  depends  on  heeding  this  little  voice/ 
No  event  in  my  life  has  made  so  deep  and  lasting  an  impression  on  me." 

God  speaks  without,  in  Providence.  A  young  man  who  had  been  trained 
in  a  mission  school  and  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  a  Christian  school  in  a 
neighboring  village,  but  did  not  go,  claimed  to  have  received  word  from  God 
to  go  elsewhere.  "I  was  on  my  way  to  that  village,"  he  explained,  "when  the 
I^ord  sent  a  man  to  meet  me  on  the  train,  and  ask  me  to  teach  in  a  Coijtic 
school."  When  he  was  asked  how  he  knew  that  it  was  the  I^ord  who  sent  him, 
the  man  replied,  "Why,  he  offered  me  more  money!"  If  we  cannot  always 
declare  how  God  calls  us  through  circumstances,  we  can  always  declare  for 
a  surety  that  what  he  calls  us  to  is  not  more  money  but  more  character.  We 
need  never  mistake  the  call  in  the  way  this  mission  student  claimed  to  have  mis- 
taken it. 

"I  really  know  not  whether  this  be  not  the  most  persuasive  of  all  his  modes 
of  calling  us,"  remarks  Charles  John  Vaughan ;  "certainly  it  is  the  most  authori- 
tative of  all — conscience  may  be  stifled,  but  providence  grasps  us  very  tightly — 
we  cannot  escape  from  it.  In  the  hands  of  a  providence  we  all  are,  and 
whether  we  will  believe  it  or  no,  that  power  is  a  voice,  too — 2l  call  from  God 
without,  even  as  conscience  is  his  voice  and  his  call  within." 

God  speaks  from  above,  in  Revelation.  God's  voice  constantly  comes  to  us 
from  the  Bible.  His  revelation  is  not  limited  to  the  words  of  his  Great  Book, 
but  it  is  found  there  and  it  finds  us  as  we  read  it.  The  Bible  is  the  great  organ 
of  his  voice. 

II    Bz  THOU  A  Blessing 

God's  Blessing  and  God's  Blesser.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  wonderful 
message  of  God  to  Abraham;  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  promised  that  he  shall 
be  blessed,  and  the  particular  ways  in  which  he  shall  be  blessed  are  stated — 
he  will  become  a  great  nation,  his  name  will  be  great,  those  that  bless  him  will 
be  blessed  and  those  that  curse  him  will  be  cursed;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
admonished  to  be  himself  a  blessing,  in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  to 
be  blessed.  An  editorial  in  The  Sunday  School  Times  discusses  the  relationship 
of  the  two,  the  being  blessed  and  the  being  a  blessing,  in  these  words : 

Better  than  seeking  God's  blessing  is  seeking  to  be  God's  blesser.  And  God's 
richest  blessing  comes  to  those  who  have  forgotten  to  desire  it  in  their  longing 
to  see  others  blessed.  Suppose  we  should  meditate  in  prayer  each  evening  upon 
the  words  of  Frederick  Deering  Blake:  "Not  what  has  happened  to  myself 
today,  but  what  has  happened  to  others  through  me — that  should  be  my 
thought."  Suppose  we  should  ask  Christ  in  the  early  morning,  daily,  to  make 
the  purpose  and  passion  of  our  life  that  day  his  constant,  direct  enrichment  of 
others  through  us.  There  would  be  little  time  then  for  self-seeking — even  for 
feeling  our  own  spiritual  pulse  and  selfishly,  hinderingly  concerning  ourselves 
about  getting  a  greater  blessing  from  Christ.  Christ  will  take  abundant  care 
of  our  blessing  if  we  will  let  him  use  us  abundantly  to  bless  others. 

The  Joy  of  Being  Blessed  and  of  Being  a  Blessing.  In  "Souls  in  Action," 
Mr.  Harold  Begbie  describes  the  joyous  life  of  one  who  once  was  on  the  v;£rge 
of  self-destruction  from  melancholy  and  madness.  In  the  happiness  of  her  soul 
he  finds  the  compelling  proof  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  her  faith  in  Christ. 
Here  are  her  words:  "I  feel  sometimes  almost  overwhelmed  by  my  conscious-* 
ness  of  God's  blessing.  That  he  should  have  saved  me  is  mercy  enough,  and 
that  he  should  have  given  me  work  to  do  for  him  is  blessing  enough;  but  that 
he  should  have  given  me  the  love  of  children,  and  placed  it  in  my  hands  to 
prepare  these  children  for  his  kingdom — ^this  overwhelms  me.  You  can  under- 
stand how  deeply  I  love  my  Saviour  and  how  it  is,  when  I  am  quite  alone 
after  the  day's  work,  I  often  find  my  eyes  full  of  tears  and  my  heart  almost 
breaking  with  gratitude."  , 
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A  Little  Blesser.  Agnes  is  a  little  girl,  with  such  a  bright,  happy  face  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  her.  One  day,  in  answer  to  her  mother's  call,  she 
came  running  home  from  a  neighbor's,  two  or  three  doors  away.  "Where  were 
you,  daughter?"  the  mother  asked. 

"  'At  the  Browns.*  And,  O  mother,  Walter  was  cross,  but  I  happied  him  up,  so 
that  he  got  all  over  it;  and  then  the  baby  cried,  and  I  had  to  happy  her  up; 
then  some  one  stepped  on  the  kitten's  tail,  and  I  was  just  going  to  happy  her 
up  when  you  called  me." 

"Why,  what  a  happying  time  you  have  had!"  laughed  her  mother.  "It  must 
make  you  happy  yourself  to  happy  up  little  boys  and  babies  and  kittens,  for  you 
look  as  happy  as  possible." 

And  this  is  true.  The  more  we  try  to  make  others  happy,  the  happier  we 
shall  be  ourselves.  Then  put  away  frowns  and  pouting  lips.  Try  to  "happy  up" 
those  who  are  troubled,  cross,  or  sick,  and  soon  you  will  find  yourself  so  happy 
that  your  faces  will  shine  with  smiles.    Unknown, 

III    Missionary  Topic — Immigrants 

Abraham,  the  Great  Immigrant.  We  think  of  Palestine  as  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  Jews^  but  they  came  there  originally  from  a  far  country.  The 
very  word  Hebrew  shows  this  in  its  derivation  from  eber,  beyond.  As  Canaan 
was  to  Abraham  the  Promised  Land,  so  is  America  to  the  vast  crowds  that 
annually  migrate  to  our  favored  land.  As  Abraham  had  staked  his  all  upon  this 
venture,  so  have  they  upon  their  venture.  As  that  was  the  land  where  he  was 
to  be  greatly  blessed,  so  is  ours  such  a  land  in  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of 
our  immigrants. 

Our  Immigrants.  See  Chapter  VI  of  "Best  Things  in  America,"  the  Junior 
Home  Mission  Text  Book. 

What  are  we  doing  for  our  Immigrants?  From  the  ends  of  the  earth  they 
come,  from  near  and  far:  Italian,  Bulgarian,  Bohemian,  Norwegian,  Armenian, 
East  Indian,  West  Indian,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  Servian,  Syrian,  African, 
Cuban,  Austrian,  Polish,  Turkish,  Irish,  Finnish,  English,  Spanish,  Swedish, 
Danish,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Japanese,  Polak,  Slovak,  French  and  German, 
Dutch  and  Welsh,  Magyar  and  Scotch,  Korean  and  Montenegrin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  And  God  said.  Let  the  American  be !  He  scours  the  antipodes  for  the 
final  composite  of  his  laboratory ;  he  gathers  them  by  the  shipload ;  the  fair,  the 
swarthy ;  the  phlegmatic,  the  volatile ;  the  brusque,  the  suave ;  the  energetic,  the 
lethargic;  the  pragmatist,  the  mystic;  the  idealist,  the  realist;  the  sage,  the 
promoter,  the  sentimentalist,  the  steel-nerved,  -xie  tender-hearted,  the  iron-willed, 
the  philosopher,  the  man  of  affairs. 

One  national  crime  of  selfishness  and  commercial  grasping  may  undo  at  a 
stroke  the  patient  labors  of  a  thousand  individuals  through  decades  of  time.  The 
missionary  enterprise  will  work  at  cross  purposes  and  frustrate  its  own  ends 
unless  it  shall  make  reckoning  of  these  latter-day  demands.  What  shall  signify 
our  sending  to  the  nations  today  ten  thousand  emissaries  to  preach  Christ, 
if  at  once  tomorrow  through  our  national  impacts  upon  the  world  we  shall  work 
the  works  of  Belial?  Without  our  willing  it,  scarcely  with  our  knowing  it,  we 
have  sent  to  the  continents,  east  and  west  and  south,  during  the  past  few 
months,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  missionaries  in  the  persons  of  the  emigrating 
immigrants.  No,  no,  now,  let  us  not  chew  words,  nor  dodge  issues.  These  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  returning  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  are  missionaries  whether 
we  will  or  no.  They  have  not  awaited  the  rigorous  examination  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  missionary  societies.  But  that  is  what  they  are,  missionaries, 
gone  on  a  propaganda.  They  were  for  a  time  a  part  of  us.  and  they  have  gone 
out  from  us  to  tell  what  they  have  seen  and -heard  and  felt.  And  the  crucial 
world  missionary  question  is.  What  have  they  seen  and  heard  and  felt?  If  the 
sending  out  of  one  of  our  number  here,  and  a  group  of  ten  or  a  dozen  there,  to 
bear  the  message  of  our  Gospel's  power  to  save,  is  what  we  think  serious  mis- 
sionary business,  what  shall  we  think  of  this  very  torrent  of  peoples  pouring 
into  and  then  out  of  our  life?  Shall  we  not  find  in  this  and  in  similar  move- 
ments the  real  missionary  test  and  methods  of  the  new  age  of  grace?  Joseph 
Smest  McAfee,  in  World  Missions  from  The  Home  Base, 
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SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Faith  is  belief  ventured  upon.    Dr,  Jowett 

The  Bible  is  the  experience  of  the  great  travelers  in  the  spiritual  and  moral 
realms.    Dr,  W.  F,  P.  Paunce. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide.    Lowell, 

The  mere  fact  that  there  is  such  a  concept  as  duty  with  us  argues  a  voice 
speaking  to  us  from  above  and  heard  by  us  within.    Robert  E.  Speer, 

It  is  good  to  think  that  no  grace  of  blessing  is  truly  ours  till  we  are  aware 
that  God  has  blessed  some  one  else  with  it  through  us.    Phillips  Brooks. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

If  we  live  up  to  our  light  we  shall  have  more  light,  if  we  are  faithful  in 
a  very  little,  we  may  have  opportunity  of  being  faithful  in  much,  if  we  are 
steadfast  in  Chaldea  we  may  be  called  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world.    F,  B.  Meyer. 

Abraham's  leading  characteristics  were  absolute  faith  in  God  and  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  God's  will.  Have  we  such  faith?  Do  we  obey  the  demands 
that  come  to  us  freighted  with  the  divine  command?  "Each  one  may  learn  what 
his  life  mission  is,  as  Abraham  did,  by  moving  trustfully  whither  the  finger  of 
Providence  points,  though,  like  Abraham,  many  die  without  knowing  more  than 
the  direction  in  which  the  influence  of  their  lives  is  moving.  Each  one's  great- 
ness is  measured  by  the  faith  with  which,  leaving  results  with  God  and  confident 
of  their  importance  in  God's  sight,  he  does  his  duty  day  by  day.  Every  faithful 
soul  is  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  world's  heroes." 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Every  man's  life  a  plan  of  God.  See  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell's  famous  sermon 
with  this  title  in  his  "Sermons  for  the  New  Life." 

2.  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  See  "The  Debt  of 
Modern  Civilization  to  Judaism,"  Outlook,  Aug.  S,  1911. 

3.  The  immigrant  problem.  See  "Educate  the  Immigrant"  in  the  Outlook 
for  Oct.  14,  191 1,  and  "Hot  through  many  Generations,"  Outlook,  Aug.  12,  191 1. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  How  long  had  Lot  been  with  Abraham?  2.  Where 
was  the  "South"?  (Clipping,  II4,  p.  96.)  3.  Trace  on  a  map  the  journeys  of 
Abraham  from  the  time  he  left  Ur  till  he  returned  to  Bethel.  4.  Describe  the 
wells  of  Abraham's  time.  (Clipping,  p.  98.)  5.  Describe  the  view  from  Bethel. 
(Clipping,  p.  98.)  6.  How  was  land  held  in  the  time  of  Abraham?  (Clipping, 
p.  98.)  7.  What  is  said  in  Heb.  11.24-26  about  Moses'  choice?  8.  What  is  Paul's 
exhortation  in  i  Cor.  10.24?  9.  What  does  verse  13  say  about  the  Sodomites? 
10.  What  does  Ezekiel  1649  say  were  the  sins  of  the  people  of  Sodom?  11.  What 
is  the  history  covered  by  the  Hexateuch?  (Clipping,  fin,  p.  18.)  12.  Give  the 
two  main  divisions  of  Genesis.    (Clipping,  p.  22.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  brethren  used  in  v. 
8?  2.  Which  had  the  right  to  the  first  choice,  Abraham  or  Lot?  Why?  3. 
What  reasons  can  you  give  for  and  against  Lot's  choice?  4.  What  spirit  did 
Abraham  show  in  the  transaction?  5.  What  Rule  that  we  studied  about  in  one 
of  our  lessons  last  year  did  Abraham  carry  out  in  this  transaction?  (Mt.  7.12.) 
6.  What  spirit  did  Lot  show?  7.  What  do  you  admire  in  Abraham?  8.  What  do 
you  despise  in  Lot?  9.  If  you  are  like  Lot  will  you  change  your  spirit?  10.  What 
qualities  shown  by  Abraham  in  this  lesson  did  Washington  possess?  (Clip- 
ping, p.  99.)     II.  What  is  bad  company? 

Note-Book  Work.  Begin  a  Biography  of  Abraham.  Today  write  Part  I, 
the  Early  Life  of  Abraham,  in  three  scenes:  Scene  i,  Abraham's  Life  in  Ur  of 
Chaldea;  Scene  2,  Abraham's  Call;  Scene  3.  Abraham's  Journey  from  Ur  to 
Egypt.  Paste  an  outline  map  of  the  Old  Testament  world  on  the  first  page  of 
your  note-book  and  trace  upon  it  Abraham's  journey. 
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Lesson  VIII— February  23 
ABRAM  AND  LOT 

The  blessing  of  Jehovah,  it  maketh  rich;  and  he 
addeth  no  sorrow  therewith.      Proverbs  zo.sa 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS~M.  Gen.  13.1-12.  Abram  and  Lot 
T.  Gen.  14:13-24.  Abram  and  Melchizedek.  W.  Ruth  1.6-18.  Ruth  and  Naomi. 
T.  I  Sam.  20,35-42.  David  and  Jonathan.  F.  John  3.22-30.  John  and  Jesus. 
S.  John  21.15-23.    Jesus  and  Peter.    S.  Phil.  2.1-11.    The  Mind  of  Christ. 

STUDY  Gen.  13.1-18    READ  Gen.  13  and  14    COMMIT  v  8 

I  And  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  he,  and  his  wife,  and  all  that  he  had, 
and  Lot  with  him,  into  the  South.  2  And  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in 
silver,  and  in  gold.  3  And  he  went  on  his  journeys  from  the  South  even  to 
Bethel,  unto  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between  Bethel 
and  Ai,  4  unto  the  place  of  the  altar,  which  he  had  made  there  at  the  first;  and 
there  Abram  called  on  the  name  of  Jehovah.  5  And  Lot  also,  who  went  with 
Abram,  had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents.  6  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear 
them,  that  they  might  dwell  together:  for  their  substance  was  great,  so  that 
they  could  not  dwell  together.  7  And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herdsmen 
of  AbramS  cattle  and  the  herdsmen  of  Lot's  cattle :  and  the  Canaanite  and  the 
Perizzite  dwelt  then  in  the  land.  8  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdsmen  and  thy 
herdsmen;  for  we  are  brethren.  9  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee?  separate 
thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me:  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to 
the  right ;  or  if  thou  take  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.  10  And  Lot 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  Plain  of  the  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered 
every  where,  before  Jehovah  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  lik^  the  garden 
of  Jehovah,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  unto  Zoar.  11  So  Lot  chose 
him  all  the  Plain  of  the  Jordan;  and  Lot  journeyed  east:  and  they  separated 
themselves  the  one  from  the  other.  12  Abram  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
Lot  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  and  moved  his  tent  as  far  as  Sodom. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  Return  from  Egypt,  1.5.  II.  The  Strife  of  the  Herds- 
men, &-y.  III.  Abraham's  Peace-measure,  8-9.  IV.  Lot's  Choice,  10-13.  V. 
Abraham's  Blessing,  14-18. 


1-2.  Out  of  Egypt.  See  the  Historical  Background.— /»/<7  the  South.  Not 
south  from  Egypt  but  northwards  to  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  called  in 
Hebrew  the  Negeb,  the  South.— Co///^.  T'^e  Hebrew  word  includes  all  kinds 
of  domestic  animals. 

7.  The  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwelt  then  in  the  land.  Note  this  indica- 
tion that  the  writer  of  the  narrative  was  living  long  after  Abraham's  time.  The 
remark  further  explains  the  situation;  not  only  was  there  not  sufficient  pas- 
turage for  Abraham's  cattle  and  Lot's  cattle  (verse  6),  but  they  did  not  have 
the  whole  land  to  themselves.  Some  scholars  think  that  the  Perizzites  were  the 
original  inhabitants,  who  had  been  conquered  by  the  Canaanites. 

8-10.  We  are  brethren.  Relatives.  Lot  was  Abraham's  nephew.— P/atn.  Or, 
Circle,  RVm.    Plain  is  here  a  specific  term  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
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Jordan  valley,  probably  including  the  Dead  Sea  itself  and  the  small  plain  at  its 
southern  end. — Well-watered.  Especially  at  Jericho. — The  garden  of  Jehovah. 
The  garden  of  Eden. — As  thou  goest  unto  Zoar.    Near  the  Dead  Sea. 

II-13.  Lot  Journeyed  east.  Leaving  to  Abraham  the  country  between  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Mediterranean. — Moved  his  tent  as  far  as  Sodom.  "This  remark  of 
verse  13  prepares  us  thus  early  for  the  judgment  which  comes  upon  them  (chap. 
19),  but  also  indicates  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  which  by  Lot's  choice 
preserved  Abraham  from  association  with  such  people"  (Dillmann), 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

1.  And  Lot  with  him.  Lot  was  one  of  those  characters  who  are  easily  influ- 
enced. Lot  went  with  Abram  to  Haran.  And  I  think,  perhaps,  that  is  just 
the  key  to  his  character.  He  went  with  Abram.  So  long  as  he  stayed  with 
Abram  he  got  on  verv  well.  His  mistake  was  in  leaving  him.  Some  men  all 
through  life  have  to  be  bolstered  up  by  others.  D,  L.  Moody,  in  Bible  Char^ 
acters. 

6.  Their  substance  was  great,  so  that  they  could  not  dwell  together.  They, 
had  shared  in  each  other's  hardships,  and  now  they  shared  in  each  other  s 
wealth.  Not  for  the  first  time  nor  for  the  last  time  in  human  experience  was  it 
found  harder  to  bear  prosperity  than  adversity.  When  they  were  poor,  uncle  and 
nephew  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  together  and  sharing  one  fortune ;  but  wealth 
divided  them,  introduced  friction,  and  ultimately  forced  them  to  separate.  The 
dividing  of  the  inheritance  is  responsible  for  much  dividing  of  hearts.  "Look 
at  a  file  of  your  sister's  letters" — says  our  great  English  satirist — "how  you  clung 
to  each  other  till  you  quarreled  about  the  twenty  pound  legacy."  Hugh  Black,  in 
Listening  to  God. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

2.  Abraham  was  rich  in  silver  and  gold.  We  should  say  "gold  and  silver,"  for 
we  value  gold  more  highly  than  silver.  In  the  oldest  Egyptian  inscriptions  sil- 
ver is  mentioned  before  gold ;  during  the  early  dynasties  silver  was  less  common 
and  more  valued. 

3.  He  went  on  his  journeys.  There  is  no  other  way  now  of  traveling  through 
the  interior  of  Palestine  than  the  way  Abraham  and  Lot  traveled  more  than 
thirty-six  centuries  ago.  The  camping  place  must  always  be  near  water,  and 
the  start  must  be  early  so  as  to  make  headway  before  the  full  heat  of  the  sun. 
Israel  Zangwill. 

5.  Lot  also  had  flocks.  Until  land  came  to  be  assigned  to  individuals,  the 
facility  which  existed  for  moving  flocks  from  an  exhausted  pasture  to  fresh 
ground,  according  to  the  season  or  the  supply  of  water,  enabled  the  patriarchs 


Representation  In  a  Tomb,  Egypt,  of  Oxen  (834,  according  to  the  figure  above) ;  Cows  (22o) : 
Asses  (760):  Sheep  [974). 

to  count  their  flocks  by  the  thousands.  The  rich  country  of  Gilead,  Ammon,  and 
Moab  was  pre-eminently  the  land  of  sheep  pasture,  as  it  is  to  this  day.  I  have 
sat  under  the  tent  of  a  sheikh  who  pastures  his  sheep  in  the  ancient  plains  of 
Moab,  and  boasts  of  counting  30,000  in  his  flocks. 
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In  the  time  of  Abraham  there  was  no  actual  permanent  possession  of  land, 
excepting  in  the  immediate  outskirts  of  the  town,  as  at  Shechem  or  Hebron,  and, 
until  population  increased,  any  soil  untilled  was  common  property  to  the  tribe 
that  roamed  over  the  district  and  to  those  in  amity  with  them.  The  only  claim 
to  property  in  the  soil  was  actual  tillage,  and  while  tillage  was  in  its  infancy,  ex- 
cepting on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  sole  measure  of 
wealth  was  the  number  of  the  flocks  and  herds. 

Among  these,  sheep  held  the  first  place,  not  only  for  their  flesh  and  milk,  but 
especially  for  their  wool,  which,  at  a  time  when  cotton  and  silk  were  unknown, 
and  flax  was  very  scarce,  and  scarcely  to  be  obtained  out  of  Egypt,  formed  the 
sole  material  for  clothing.    H.  B.  Tristram,  in  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions:  What  divine  command  came  to  Abraham?  What  promise 
was  given  him?  Who  went  with  him?  Where  did  he  build  altars  in  Canaan? 
Why  was  Abraham  chosen  by  God  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  mankind  ? 

Abraham  was  a  man  especially  chosen  by  God  for  a  great  service.  He  was 
chosen  because  of  his  great  faith  and  ready  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  as  was 
seen  last  Sunday.  The  Bible  is  a  truthful  book,  however,  and  it  next  chronicles 
a  time  in  Abraham's  life  when  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  practical  faith  in  God's 
promised  care.  He  who  could  trust  to  him  in  great  crises  became  fearful  in 
times  of  lesser  need.  There  came  a  drought  in  Canaan  and  he  drove  his  flocks 
and  herds  down  to  Egypt  for  pasturage,  and  while  there  instead  of  trusting  in 
God's  protection  he  had  recourse  to  trickery,  and  selfishly  lied  about  his  wife. 
To  the  ancient  Egyptians  lying  was  considered  the  greatest  of  crimes,  and  when 
his  sin  was  found  out  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  Humbled  and  wiser 
surely  Abraham  must  have  been  when  he  returned  to  Bethel,  to  the  altar  he 
had  built  there  when  first  he  entered  Canaan,  to  his  earliest  trysting  ground  with 
God.  Dean  Stanley  observes  that  to  Abraham  Egypt  represented  what  we  call 
"the  world":  he  had  now  shaken  off  its  dust  from  his  feet  and  returned  to  "a 
closer  walk  with  God." 

The  time  of  Abraham's  separation  from  Lot  has  been  assigned  to  his  fifth 
year  in  Canaan.  Lot's  father,  Haran,  had  died  in  Ur  (Gen.  11.28).  The  Book 
of  Jubilees  affirms  that  he  was  burnt  to  death  while  trying  to  save  some  of  the 
images  of  the  gods,  when  Abraham  burnt  the  house  in  which  they  were. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Turn  to  the  map  on  page  90  and  notice  Abraham's  course  from  Bethel  to  Egypt 
and  back  again.  On  his  way  he  tarried  in  "the  South,"  the  district  between  the 
Arabian  Desert  and  Canaan.  On  ±e  edge  is  Beersheba  with  its  many  wells  of 
good  water.  The  central  one  today  is  commonly  known  as  Abraham's  well. 
It  is  over  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  forty-one  feet  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  Abraham's  day  such  wells  had  a  pulley  and  the  water  was  raised  in 
immense  skin  buckets  attached  to  a  long  rope  drawn  by  a  camel.  From  Burg 
Beitin,  the  traditional  scene  of  Abraham's  encampment  near  Bethel,  there  is  a 
fine  prospect  in  all  directions.  Looking  westward  and  southward  Abraham  and 
Lot  saw  only  the  barren  limestone  hills  of  Judea.  The  fairest  vision  was  east- 
ward: "in  the  extreme  distance,  the  dark  mountains  of  Moab;  at  their  foot, 
the  Jordan  winding  through  a  valley  of  untold  fertility;  and  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  the  range  of  hills  above  Jericho.  As  the  patriarchs  gazed  upon  it, 
the  whole  cleft  of  the  Jordan  valley  was  rich  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion." In  this  fertile  Plain  of  the  Jordan  rich  cities  had  sprung  up,  among  them 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  were  probably  located  near  the  northern  end  of 
the  Salt  (Dead)  Sea. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

One  of  the  hardest  things  a  little  child  has  to  learn  is  that  he  should  not  have 
the  best  of  everything ;  here  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  show  the  nobility  of  gen- 
erosity, the  meanness  of  greed. 
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Begin  with  this  story  of  Davy,  which  I  have  read  somewhere.  Davy  was 
a  very  pretty  little  boy,  but  he  was  very  stingy.  He  did  not  like  to  share  any- 
thing with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  One  day  he  saw  a  saucer  of  jelly  on  the 
kitchen  table.  "Can  I  have  that  jelly?"  he  asked,  and  his  mother  replied,  "Yes, 
if  you  will  share  it  with  the  others."  Davy  took  the  saucer  of  jelly  and  went  out 
into  the  yard;  but  he  did  not  call  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  help  him  eat  it. 
"If  I  divide  with  them,  there  won't  be  a  spoonful  apiece,"  he  thought.  "It  is 
better  for  one  to  have  enough  than  for  each  to  have  just  a  little."  So  he  ran 
to  the  barn  and  climbed  up  to  the  loft,  where  he  was  sure  no  one  would  think 
of  looking  for  him. 

Just  as  he  began  to  eat  the  jelly  he  heard  his  sister  Fannie  calling  him.  But 
he  did  not  answer  her.  He  kept  very  still.  "They  always  want  some  of  every- 
thing I  have,"  he  said  to  himself.  "If  I  have  just  a  ginger-snap  they  think  I 
ought  to  give  them  each  a  piece." 

When  the  jelly  was  all  eaten,  and  he  had  scraped  the  saucer  clean,  Davy 
went  down  into  the  barnyard  and  played  with  the  little  white  calf,  and  hunted 
for  eggs  in  the  shed  where  the  cows  were.  He  was  ashamed  to  go  into  the  house, 
for  he  knew  he  had  been  very  stin^  about  the  jelly. 

"0  Davy,"  said  Fannie,  running  mto  the  barnyard,  "where  have  you  been  this 
long  time?  We  looked  everywhere  for  you."  "What  did  you  want?"  asked 
Davy,  thinking  that  of  course  his  sister  would  say  she  had  wanted  him  to  share 
the  jelly  with  her.  "Mother  gave  us  a  party,"  said  Fannie.  "We  had  straw- 
berries, cake,  and  raisins.  Just  as  we  sat  down  to  eat,  Mrs.  White  saw  us  from 
her  window,  and  she  sent  over  a  big  bowl  of  ice  cream  and  some  jelly  left  from 
her  dinner.    We  had  a  splendid  time.    You  ought  to  have  been  with  us." 

Poor  Davy  I  How  mean  he  felt!  But  no  doubt  after  this  experience  he  re- 
membered to  be  generous  when  there  were  good  thinjgs  to  share. 

Now  tell  the  lesson  story.  It  needs  no  explanation.  At  the  close  say  that 
what  happened  to  Lot  and  Abraham  because  of  this  choice  you  will  tell  them 
two  weeks  later.    Ask  for  the  Golden  Rule  and  write  it  on  the  board. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Question  your  pupilf  about  Washington.  Ask  why 
his  birthday  was  celebrated  yesterday,  and  get  them  to  tell  you  for  what  special 
qualities  he  was  remarkable.  Lead  them  on  to  talk  about  him  as  "The  Christian 
Gentleman,"  and  quote  these  words  of  Senator  Vance :  "Greater  soldiers,  more 
intellectual  statesmen,  and  pro  founder  sages  have  doubtless  existed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  race,  but  not  one  who,  to  great  excellence  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  morally  has  added  such  exalted  integrity,  such  unaffected  piety, 
such  unsullied  purity  of  soul,  and  such  wondrous  control  of  his  own  spirit.  The 
brightest  gems  in  the  crown  of  his  immortality  were  those  which  characterize  him 
as  the  patient,  brave.  Christian  gentleman." 

"Magnanimous  in  youth, 
Glorious  through  life, 
Great  in  death; 
His  highest  ambition, — the  happiness  of  mankind. 
His  noblest  victory, — the  conquest  of  himself." 
Then  show  how  these  same  qualities  of  patience,  of  conquest  of  self,  of  mag- 
nanimity, were  bright  gems  in  Abraham's  crown  of  immortality,  as  especially 
shown  in  today's  lesson. 

For  Older  Pupils.  After  a  brief  reference  to  the  connecting  history  (page 
98),  during  which  Abraham's  journey  is  traced  on  blackboard  or  map,  take  your 
stand  in  thought  on  Burg  Beitin  (Geographical  Background,  page  98)  and  de- 
scribe the  scene  that  Abraham  and  Lot  looked  upon. 

LESSON  TOPICS  ANO  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Magnanimity 

Abraham  the  Magnanimous.  There  is  a  legend  that  Hercules  was  once 
going  along  a  narrow  road  when  a  strange-looking  animal  appeared  threateningly 
before  him.    Hercules  struck  him  with  his  club  and  passed  on,  and  was  greatly 
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surprised  soon  afterwards  to  see  the  same  animal  approach  yet  more  threaten- 
ingly, now  three  times  as  large  as  before.  Hercules  struck  it  fast  and  furiously, 
but  the  harder  and  oftener  he  struck,  the  bigger. and  more  frightful  grew  the 
monster,  till  it  completely  blocked  the  road.  Then  Pallas  appeared  to  fjercules 
and  warned  him  to  stop.  '*The  monster's  name  is  Strife,"  she  said.  "I<et  it 
alone,  and  it  will  soon  become  as  little  as  it  was  at  first." 

All  quarreling  and  strife  will  certainly  cease  if  one  of  the  quarrelers  lets  it 
alone.  Into  Abraham's  life  strife  came.  His  herdsmen  quarreled,  and  he  and 
Lot  might  have  quarreled,  too,  had  not  Abraham  taken  the  wise  course  to  end 
it.  "Come,"  said  he  to  Lot,"  this  will  never  do.  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray 
thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdsmen  and  thy  herdsmen  •  for  we 
are  brethren."  And  then  he  counseled  separation,  and  told  Lot  he  could  have 
the  best  land  on  the  east,  if  he  wished.  It  was  wise  to  separate  the  two  com- 
panies; it  was  most  magnanimous  in  Abraham  to  give  the  younger  man  the 
choice  of  pasturage.  As  the  elder  and  especially  as  the  chief  of  a  clan,  he  might 
naturally  have  dictated  the  terms  of  their  separation;  instead,  he  gave  the  first 
choice  to  Lot.    He  was  above  meanness. 

The  Meaning  of  Magnanimity,  Magnanimous  is  a  Latin  word  composed  of 
magnus,  great,  and  animus,  mind.  It  means  great  of  mind,  raised  above  what  is 
low,  mean,  or  ungenerous ;  that  quality  or  combination  of  qualities  in  character, 
as  Webster  defines  it,  which  enables  one  to  encounter  danger  and  trouble  with 
traDQuility  and  firmness,  to  disdain  injustice,  meanness  and  revenge,  and  to  act 
and  sacrifice  for  noble  objects.  He  is  truly  a  noble  man  who  is  a  magnanimous 
man.    Are  you  magnanimous? 

Two  Magnanimous  Scientists.  In  all  history  there  is  probably  no  finer  dis- 
play of  mutual  generosity  and  magnanimity  than  occurred  between  Darwin  and 
Wallace  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  their  theory  of  descent,  now  com- 
monly known  as  Darwinism  or  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  Darwin  had 
been  experimenting  and  reasoning  upon  the  subject  for  twenty  years,  and  had 
already  communicated  his  hypothesis  to  Lyell,  Hooker,  Asa  Gray,  and  others, 
when  Wallace,  who  was  then  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  sent  him  a  manuscript 
essay  in  which  was  embodied  every  theory  on  which  Darwin  had  so  long  be^n 
laboring. 

Lyell  at  once  urged  that  the  two  essays,  Darwin's  and  Wallace's,  should  be 
published  simultaneously  and  this  was  finally  done ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how 
handsomely  Darwin  refers  to  the  matter. 

'*I  was  at  first  very  unwilling  to  consent,"  he  says,  "as  I  thought  Mr.  Wallace 
might  consider  my  doing  so  unjustifiable,  for  I  did  not  then  know  how  generous 
and  noble  was  his  disposition." 

Great  intellect,  great  industry,  great  success,  these  must  always  be  objects  of 
admiration,  but  by  themselves  they  can  never  touch  men's  deeper  feelings  like  a 
simple  greatness  of  soul.    The  Youth's  Companion. 

President  Lincoln's  Magnanimity.  Secretary  Chase  spoke  of  President  Lin- 
coln as  "the  old  coward,"  "the  old  fool,"  "the  old  gorilla,"  "Congress  ought  to 
impeach  him,"  and  the  like.  All  this  was  repeated  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  answered 
it,  saying:  **This  does  not  make  it  so,  does  it?  Mr.  Chase  is  a  good  secretary. 
The  people  believe  in  him  and  take  his  money.  That  is  what  we  \^ant,  i^  it 
not?    I  think  we  will  have  to  keep  him  at  it." 

Mr.  Chittenden  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Chase,  and  he 
gave  me  this  item  concerning  Mr.  Chase's  resignation.  "I  went  over  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  office  that  morning  and  found  Mr.  Lincoln  sitting  there  with  his  head 
down,  his  chin  on  his  chest,  evidently  much  depressed.  He  handed  me  a  letter 
he  had  just  read.  It  was  Chase's  letter  resigning.  I  read  the  letter  and  felt 
overwhelmed,  and  said:  "President  Lincoln,  you  must  hold  Chase  to  it  You 
cannot  afford  to  divide  the  party  in  such  a  time  as  this.  You  must  hold  Chase 
to  it."  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "Mr.  Chittenden,  Mr.  Chase  has  determined  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  will  hold  him  to  that."  After  a  few  minutes,  without  lifting  up  his 
head,  he  said :  "Mr.  Chittenden,  Mr.  Chase  will  make  a  good  Chief  Justice,  and 
I  will  appoint  him."  Mr.  Chittenden  said  to  me:  "I  had  long  known  and 
loved  Mr.  Lincoln  but  when  I  saw  him  that  hour,  under  the  sting  of  perioMt 
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insult  and  under  th6  shadow  of  threatened  calamity,  put  that  man  into  the  high- 
est place  in  the  nation,  for  the  good  of  the  Republic,  he  went  up  and  up  and  up 
into  an  atmosphere  of  which  I  never  dreamed.  He  was  the  greatest  man  I 
ever  saw."    Bishop  Charles  Henry  Fowler,  in  Patriotic  Addresses. 

II    Gbe^d 

Lot's  Gre«cL  Magnanimity  is  not  always  contagious.  When  Lot  heard  Abra- 
ham's generous  proposal,  he  might  well  have  answered,  as  Joseph  Parker  puts 
it:  "No,  uncle,  this  shall  never  be;  I  am  the  younger,  I  am  but  a  follower; 
without  thee  I  cannot  stand;  if  we  must  part  the  choice  shall  be  thine,  and  what 
thou  dost  leave  I  will  take."  But  Loot's  nature  was  small,  not  magnanimous. 
He  looked  upon  the  plain  of  Jordan  and  greed  overcame  him.  "Here's  my 
chance/'  he  may  have  said  to  himself.  "Perhaps  my  uncle  does  not  know  how 
rich  that  pasture  land  is  over  there.  Let  him  have  the  barren  uplands,  that  rich 
pasture  land  shall  be  mine,  and  I  shall  soon  be  rich,  rich.  It's  good  luck  for  me 
that  our  herdsmen  quarreled."  And  then  he*  said  boldly,  "All  right,  I'll  go  down 
to  the  Plain  of  the  Jordan." 

How  Greed  Growd*  A  ragged  beggar  was  creeping  along  the  street.  He  car- 
ried an  old  wallet  and  asked  every  passer-by  for  a  few  cents.  As  he  was  grum- 
bling at  his  lot,  he  kept  wondering  why  it  was  that  people  who  had  so  much  were 
never  satisfied,  but  were  always  wanting  more.  "If  I  only  had  enough  to  eat  and 
wear,  I  should  be  satisfied,"  he  said. 

Just  at  that  moment  Fortune  came  down  the  street.  ^  She  saw  the  beggar  and 
stopped.  She  said  to  him:  "Listen I  I  have  long  wished  to  help  you.  Hold 
out  your  wallet,  and  1  will  pour  this  gold  into  it,  but  I  will  pour  only  on  this 
condition;  all  that  falls  upon  the  ground  shall  become  dust  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  understand,'*  said  the  beggar.  "Then  have  a  care,*'  said  I^ortune; 
"your  wallet  is  old." 

He  opened  the  wallet  quickly,  and  the  yellow  metal  was  soon  pouring  in. 
"Is  that  enough?"  Not  yet,"  said  the  beggar.  "Isn't  it  cracking?"  asked  For- 
tune, "Never  fear.  Just  a  little  more,"  said  the  beggar;  "add  just  another  hand- 
ful." 

Another  handful  was  added,  and  the  wallet  burst  from  end  to  end.  Round 
Table. 

Why  Congo  Chiefs  are  Greedy.  In  books  of  travel  Congo  chiefs  are  generally 
held  up  as  rapacious,  greedy,  and  extortionate  in  their  demands  on  the  travellers 
who  pass  their  way.  Let  Us  consider  why  it  is  that  these  men  are  so  unreasonable 
In  their  demands  on  white  travellers.  All  the  white  men  seen  by  the  natives  are 
apparently  inordinately  rich,  and  even  a  comparatively  poor  white  man  is  wealthy 
in  their  eyes.  Formerly  they  believed  that  when  clotn  was  needed  the  captain 
of  the  steamer  went  to  a  large  hole  in  the  sea  and  rang  a  bellj  a  water-sprite 
thereupon  pushed  up  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  the  captam's  men  pulled 
Oft  it  one,  two,  three,  or  more  days  until  he  had  all  he  required.  He  then  threw 
in  as  payment  a  few  dead  bodies  of  black  people  he  had  bewitched,  and  steamed 
back  to  the  land.  Meanwhile,  his  men  folded  the  cloth,  and  bound  it  into  bales. 
Enamel- ware,  cutlery,  etc.,  were  not  manufactured  by  white  people— not  at  all! 
They  were  the  products  of  black  men  spirited  away  to  the  countries  of  the  white 
men,  where  they  were  held  in  dire  slavery ! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  chiefs  hated  us  until  they  came  to  know  us?  And, 
believing  what  they  did  about  the  ease  with  which  we  procured  our  barter  goods, 
the  surprise  is  not  that  they  asked  so  much,  but  that  they  demanded  so  little  I 
I  have  known  many  chiefs,  and  have  come  to  respect  and  love  not  a  few.  /.  H. 
Weeks,  in  Missionary  Herald. 

The  Blessing  of  Jehovah,  it  maketh  Rich;  and  he  addeth  no  Sorrow  there- 
with. 

Have  treasure  in  the  skies. 
Which  moth  and  rust  defies, 

Nor  thieves  can  steal. 
Lay  up  a  goodly  store, 
That,  when  time  is  no  more. 
No  pang  you'll  feel.    Unknown, 
lOl 
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III    Pitching  One's  Tent  toward  Sodom 

Lot  moved  his  Tent  as  far  as  Sodonu  He  looked  toward  Sodom  and  ob- 
served the  well- watered  plain,  and  I  imagine  he  said:  "Now,  if  I  take  these 
well-watered  plains  I  can  accumulate  wealth  very  fast.  I  know  Sodom  is  a  very 
wicked  place,  but  I  will  not  go  to  Sodom."  He  at  first  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
Sodom;  but  when  a  man  begins  to  pitch  his  tent  toward  Sodom,  and  to  look  at 
it,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  be  inside.  Lot  does  it  to  sell  cattle.  He 
goes  down  to  Sodom  to  transact  business,  and  the  business  men  tell  him  that  he 
would  succeed  much  better  in  Sodom,  and  he  would  better  come  down  into  the 
city.    D.  U  Moody,  in  Sermons, 

The  Lure  of  Sin.  As  disease  is  more  contagious  than  health,  I  will  uncon- 
sciously partake  of  my  companions*  weaknesses  rather  than  their  excellencies. 
I  may  have  acquaintances,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  have  among  my  companions 
swearers,  drinkers,  gossipers,  vulgar  talkers,  irreverent  storytellers ;  among  them 
may  be  persons  whom  I  love,  but  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  have  them  as  my 
companions.  Their  conversations  and  habits  leave  lasting  affects  upon  me  and 
will  eventually  weaken  my  friendship  for  God.  To  willfully  associate  with  such 
persons  is  like  taking  up  my  dwelling  in  a  district  infected  with  disease.  Yet  I 
can  go  among  them  to  help  to  get  them  away  from  their  habits.  Peter  Ainslie, 
in  God  and  Me,  _ 

The  Perilous  Choice.  The  worst  element  in  the  crowded  and  various  life  is 
that  the  sotil  is  apt  to  diminish  in  the  process.  We  have  only  so  much  soul— a 
sort  of  divine  fluid  stored  in  the  secret  cells  of  being — and  the  store  is  easily 
wasted.  Souls  grow  in  solitude.  The  divine  fluid  needs  dews  and  silence,  if  it 
is  to  rise  as  the  sap  rises  in  the  tree,  and  produce  perfect  fruit.  It  may  be  that 
in  growing  a  fame  or  a  fortune  we  have  had  no  time  to  grow  a  soul.  Our 
worldly  triumphs  have  been  our  spiritual  disasters.  Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson,  in  The 
Book  of  Courage. 

Had  she  Pitched  her  Tent  too  near  Sodom?  A  friend  of  mine  was  one 
day  preaching  a  sermon  to  a  great  congregation,  when  a  well-known  woman 
turned  to  her  husband,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  community, 
and  said,  as  the  minister  pleaded  with  them  to  lift  their  hands  and  accept  Jesus 
Christ,  "My  dear,  could  you  not  lift  your  hand  now?"  And  he  made  no  re- 
sponse. She  whispered  to  him  again,  "Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  lift 
your  hand  now?"  Still  no  response.  As  t'  ey  walked  out  of  the  church,  she  said 
to  him,  with  a  note  of  pathos  in  her  voice,  "I  had  hoped  that  this  would  be 
the  night  of  your  decision."  But  he  never  answered.  When  they  came  into  their 
home  and  were  seated  together,  he  said,  "My  dear,  you  asked  me  to  lift  my 
hand,  and  I  made  no  response.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  rude  to  you  but  you  are  a 
Christian,  and  I  am  not.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind,  but  tell  me  wherein  our 
lives  differ.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can  see  no  difference  in  our  living.  Now,  you 
will  not  misunderstand  me,  and  God  knows  I  would  not  be  cruel  to  you,  but 
where  is  the  difference  in  our  living?"  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  in  Revival  Ser- 
mons. 

Sodom-like  Elements  in  Some  Modem  Cities.  The  simple  life  of  city  and 
country  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  town  with  its  noise,  excitement,  conges- 
tion and  population,  and  contact  of  classes,  is  the  most  conspicuous  fact  that 
the  student  of  society  has  to  face.  The  question  for  the  philanthropist  is  not 
merely,  How  may  a  man  be  made  a  Christian?  but  also.  How  may  he  be  kept  one 
when  he  touches  elbows  with  heathenism  as  black  as  Africa's  and  vice  as  pol- 
luted as  Sodom's?  In  the  city's  sweat-shops  hide,  paupers  congregate,  criminals 
combine,  public  opinion  is  formed.  Cities  must  be  purified  before  the  nation 
can  be  much  improved.    Amory  H.  Bradford. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

The  true  man  thinks  last  of  himself.    Schiller. 
Peace  is  rarely  denied  to  the  peaceful.    Schiller. 

The  enlargement  of  a  man's  possessions  is  very  often  the  contracting  of  his 
heart.    F,  W,  Robertson, 
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Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 
Mt.  5.9- 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.    Mt.  5.5. 

Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  each  his  neighbor's  good,    i  Cor.  10.24. 

We  must  learn  to  detach  ourselves  from  all  that  can  be  lost,  that  we  may 
become  attached  to  the  only  One  that  is  ever  ready  to  be  found.    Ivan  Panin, 

Personality  is  a  stronger  force  than  environment;  Abraham  would  have  im- 
mortalized the  Plain  of  Sodom,  Lot  would  have  left  Mount  Moriah  in  its  native 
obscurity.    George  Matheson. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Very  diflferent  are  the  characters  of  Abraham  and  of  Lot.  Abraham  was  mag- 
nanimous. Lot  was  selfish;  Abraham  desired  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  that 
maketh  rich,  Lot  desired  worldly  advantage  and  present  ease,  the  blessing  of 
riches  that  bring  with  them  sorrow;  Abraham  was  strong.  Lot  was  weak; 
Abraham  was  self- forgetful,  Lot  self-seeking;  Abraham  was  a  man  of  strong 
faith.  Lot  was  a  man  of  weak  faith.    Are  you  like  Abraham  or  like  Lot? 

Lot  knew  the  evil  reputation  of  the  people  of  Sodom  but  he  did  not  think  that 
mattered  to  him,  yet  in  the  end  he  found  that  their  influence  resulted  in  the 
degradation  of  his  family  and  the  ruin  of  his  happiness.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  evil  companions. 

How  full  the  world  is  of  grasping  little  Lots  who  always  take  the  biggest  piece 
of  cake  on  the  plate;  the  best  apple  in  the  basket,  plunge  for  the  empty  seat 
in  the  car,  snatch  at  the  morning  paper  which  everybody  else  wants  to  read! 
Dr.  Charles  Frederic  Goss. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  problems  of  wealth.  See  "A  Word  to  the  Rich"  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly for  March,  191 1,  page  301. 

2.  The  problems  of  city  life.  Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford  declares  that  the  prob- 
lem for  the  philanthropist  is  not  simply,  How  may  a  man  be  made  a  Christian? 
but  also.  How  may  a  man  be  kept  one  when  he  touches  elbows  with  heathenism 
as  black  as  Africa's  and  vice  as  polluted  as  Sodom's? 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  had  happened  to  Lot  since  our  last  lesson? 
2.  Read  the  account  of  Abraham's  expedition  against  Chedorlaomer,  in  the  14th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  3.  What  was  the  Mosaic  law  of  inheritance  when  a  man 
died  childless?  (Num.  27.8-1 1.)  4.  What  figure  of  speech  is  used  in  Genesis 
13.16  to  express  the  multitude  of  Abraham's  descendants?  5.  What  is  the  refer- 
ence in  verse  13?  (Ex.  12.40.)  6.  How  did  God  "judge"  the  nation?  (Ex.  6. 
6;  II.)  7.  How  is  faith  defined  in  Heb.  ii.i,  6?  8.  For  whose  sake  does  Rom. 
423-25  say  it  was  written  that  Abraham's  faith  was  reckoned  unto  him  for  right- 
eousness ?  9.  What  does  Paul  say  in  Gal.  3.6-9  about  the  heathen,  like  Abraham, 
being  justified  through  faith?  10,  In  what  three  places  in  the  Bible  is  Abraham 
called  the  Friend  of  God?  (See  Bible  Concordance.)  11.  What  are  some  of  the 
other  covenants  made  by  God  with  his  people?  (See  "Covenants  of  (}od"  in 
the  Subject-Index  of  your  Bible.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  have  you  already  learned  about  Abra- 
ham? 2.  How  many  stars  are  there?  3.  What  does  "Thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fa- 
thers in  peace"  mean?    4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  divided  carcasses,  v.  11? 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  parenthetical  verses  12-16?    (Clipping,  ^2,  p.  105.) 

6.  What  is  a  covenant?    7.  What  was  God's  promise  to  Abraham?    8.  What  are 
some  of  God's  promises  to  us?   9.  Why  is  Abraham  called  the  Friend  of  GnH? 

Note-Book  Work.  W^rite  Part  II  of  your  Biography  of  Abraham :  Aora- 
ham's  return  to  Canaan  and  Separation  from  Lot.  Insert  an  outline  map  of 
Canaan  in  your  book  and  locate  Bethel  and  Ai  and  the  Plain  of  the  Jordan. 
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Lesson  IX— Mauch  2 

GOD'S  COVENANT  WITH  ABRAHAM 

0oVbtn  ^ext 

He  is  faithful  that  promised.    Heb«  10.93 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  15.5-18.  God's  Covenant  with 
Abraham.  T.  Gen.  16.  Divine  and  Human  Plans.  W.  Gen.  17.1-8.  An  Ever- 
Ifisting  Covenant.  T.  Gen.  17:15-21.  A  Son  Promised.  F.  Gen.  18.1-15.  The 
Promise  Renewed.  S.  Heb.  9.11-22.  A  Better  Covenant.  S.  Eph.  2. 11-22.  Uni- 
versality of  the  New  Covenant. 

STUDY  Qen.  15 ;  17.1-8    READ  Gen.  15-17    COMMIT  Gen.  15.5,  6 

5  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  said,  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and 
number  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  ftumber  them:  and  he  said  unto  him,  So  shall 
thy  seed  be.  6  And  he  believed  in  Jehovah ;  and  he  reckoned  it  to  him  for  right- 
eousness. 7  And  he  said  unto  hini,  I  am  Jehovah  that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it.  8  And  he  said,  O  Lord  Je- 
hovah, whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it?  9  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Take  me  a  heifer  three  years  old,  and  a  she-goat  three  years  old,  and  a  ram 
three  years  old,  and  a  turtle-dove,  and  a  young  pigeon.  10  And  he  took  hini 
all  these,  and  divided  them  in  the  midst,  and  laid  each  half  over  against  the 
other:  but  the  birds  divided  he  not.  ii  And  the  birds  of  prey  canie  down  uppn 
the  carcasses,  and  Abraham  drove  them  away. 

12  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a  deep  sjeep  fell  upon  Abram;  and, 
lo,  a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him.  13  And  he  said  unto  Abram, 
Know  of  a  surety  thy  seed  shall  be  sojourners  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and 
shall  serve  them;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years;  14  and  also 
that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge ;  and  afterward  shall  they  come 
out  with  great  substance.  15  But  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace;  thou 
shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.  16  And  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall 
come  hither  again:  for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorite  is  not  yet  full.  17  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that,  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold,  a  smoking 
furnace,  and  a  flaming  torch  that  passed  between  these  pieces.  18  In  that  day 
Jehovah  made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this 
land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates : 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  An  Heir  and  Numerous  Posterity  Promised,  1-6.  JI.  Pos- 
session of  the  Land  Promised,  7,  8.  III.  Preparations  for  the  Covenant  Cere- 
mony, 9-1 1.  IV.  The  Look  into  the  Future,  12-16.  V.  The  Covenant  Ratified, 
17,  18. 


5-8.  He  brought  him  forth.  In  a  vision,  verse  i.^He  reckoned  it.  His  tntst 
in  God.— i^or  righteousness.  **For  Abraham  there  was  no  law*:  hence  his 
'righteousness'  was  not  that  which  consisted  in  obeying  it  (Dt.  6.25)  but  was 
devotion  to,  and  trust  in,  God,  of  a  more  general  kind"  {Driver)  .—Whereby 
shall  I  know?    Abraham  asks  for  a  sign,  not  in  doubt,  but  in  supplication. 

9-1 1.  Take  me.  Bring  for  me.  The  animals  here  enumerated  correspond  to 
those  appointed  for  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic  law.  See  p.  106. — Divided  them 
in  the  midst.  Divided  each  in  two  halves.  "In  Abraham's  dream  God  appears 
as  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  and  goes  through  the  rites  attaching  to  the 
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solemnisation  of  a  contract.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  divided  carcasses.  In 
ways  most  effective  for  the  early  Hebrew  mind  the  inspired  writer  sets  forth 
the  thought  that  God  is  a  moral  Being  who  can  keep  his  word"  (McConnell). — 
The  birds  divided  he  not.  This  accords  with  the  command  in  I^ev.  1.17. — Birds 
of  prey.    Omens  of  evil. 

12-16.  "A  parenthesis,  or  disgression  (verse  17  being  the  real  sequence  of 
verses  9-1 1)  containing  an  interpretation  of  the  evil  omen  of  verse  11.  Though 
the  promise  will  be  eventually  fulfilled,  hindrances  will  intervene  which  will 
long  postpone  its  fulfilment;  and  a  presentiment  to  this  effect  reaches  Abraham 
in  a  vision"  {Driver). 

i.  When  the  sun  went  down.  This  must  have  been  another  vision  from  that 
recorded  in  verse  5. — A  horror  of  great  darkness.  "The  scene  is  a  vivid  tran- 
script of  primitive  religious  experience.  The  bloody  ceremony  just  described 
was  no  perfunctory  piece  of  symbolism;  it  touched  the  mind  below  the  level  of 
consciousness;  and  that  impression  (heightened  in  this  case  by  the  growing 
darkness)  induced  a  susceptibility  to  psychical  influences  readily  culminating  in 
ecstasy  or  vision"   (Skinner). 

13-14.  In  a  land  that  is  not  theirs.  Ugypt.—Shall  serve  them.  The  Egyptians. 
—Four  hundred  years.  In  round  numbers ;  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  ac- 
cording to  Ex.  12.40. — That  nation  will  I  judge.  A  reference  to  the  plagues  sent, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians.— ^//erwarrf  shall  they  came  out  with 
great  substance.    A  reference  to  the  Exodus.    Ex.  12.35,  38* 

15-16.  Thou  shall  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace.  Thou  shalt  die.— /n  a  good  old 
age.  Good  meant  great;  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Gen.  25.7. — 
In  the  fourth  generation.  According  to  verse  13,  one  hundred  years  must  here 
be  reckoned  to  a  generation. — Hither.  To  Canaan. — For  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorite  is  not  yet  full.  "The  Amorites  as  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Canaanites,  stand  here  for  the  whole  people  (Josh.  24.15).  Israel's  inheritance 
of  Canaan  is  limited  to  the  judgment  upon  the  Canaanites,  but  this  judgment  it- 
self is  limited  and  conditioned  by  righteousness  according  to  which  the  measure 
of  their  iniquity  must  be  full"  (Lange).  Four  centuries  of  opportunity  were 
allowed  the  Amorites. 

17-18.  A  smoking  furnace,  and  a  flaming  torch.  "The  two  together  making  an 
emblem  of  the  theophany,  akin  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  of  the  Exodus  and 
Sinai  narratives"  (Skinner)  .—Passed  between  these  pieces.  "The  ratification  of 
the  covenant  now  took  place  by  the  bright  light  enveloped  in  cloud*  the  symbol 
of  God's  presence,  passing  between  the  victims:  God  gave  the  promise  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  land;  Abraham's  part  was  continued  trust,  patience,  and 
obedience"  (Dummelow)  .—A  covenant.  "It  is  well  that  the  Scnptures  speak 
of  the  relations  of  God  to  men  as  testaments  and  covenants.  The  word  suggests 
a  God  under  obligation.  We  have  recently  been  thinking  of  God  as  the  Creator, 
and  in  this  connection  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  there  are  no  obligations 
greater  than  those  which  go  with  creation.  God  is  the  most  heavily  obligated 
Being  in  the  universe.  The  very  fact  of  his  creatorship  puts  him  under  bonds" 
(McConnell) . — The  river  of  Egypt.  Probably  the  Wady  el  Arish  on  the  border 
of  Egypt.    In  the  days  of  Solomon  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  i  K.  4.21,  24. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

5.  Tell  the  stars.  The  spectacle  of  the  heavens  by  night  is  made  at  once  the 
means  of  reassuring  him  as  to  the  Creator's  power,  and  of  representing  to  him, 
under  an  impressive  figure,  the  multitude  of  descendants  who  should  own  him 
as  their  father.  The  comparison  to  the  "stars  of  heaven"--more  conspicuous 
and  numerous,  travelers  tell  us,  as  viewed  through  the  air  of  Syria  than  under 
the  moistef  air  of  northern  climes — is  a  f.vorite  one  in  the  Hebrew  Writers.  It 
is  repeated,  from  here,  in  the  subsequent  promises,  22.17;  26.4,  which,  in  their 
turn,  are  made  the  ground  of  Moses'  intercession  in  Ex.  32.13;  and  in  Deuter- 
onomy it  thrice  appears  as  the  standard  by  which  Israel's  ideal  greatness  is 
measured  (i.io;  10.22;  28.62).    Dr.  S.  R.  Driver. 

5-6.  //  we  put  these  promises  in  general  terms,  we  may  say  Abraham  had  a 
Divine  future  held  out  to  him  in  the  word  of  God.  When  we  are  told  he  be- 
lieved God,  it  means  that  that  Divine  future  had  a  reality  for  him  in  comparison 
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with  which  everything  else  was  unreal.  He  left  his  country  and  his  kindred  for 
it;  he  renounced  for  it  tempting  openings  which  he  saw  around  him,  and  the 
future  which  he  might  have  carved  out  for  himself.  Dr.  James  Denney,  in  a  re- 
cent sermon. 

9.  Take  me  a  heifer  three  years  old.  When  God  promises  us  a  great  blessing, 
and  we  ask  how  we  may  know  that  we  shall  have  it,  the  answer  is  always  the 
same :  By  your  own  sacrifice  to  me.  God  cannot  fulfil  his  richest  blessings  to 
any  of  us  until  we  have  offered  up  to  him,  in  utter  completeness  of  surrender, 
ourselves. 

But  there  is  a  still  deeper,  better  meaning  in  this  pledge  of  fulfilment  that 
God  showed  Abraham.  All  Old  Testament  sacrifices  were  a  foregleam  and  type 
of  the  Sacrifice  which  was  to  fulfil  all  three  for  all  time:  that  of  Our  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.  No  man's  sacrifice  without  the  life-giving  sacrifice  of  Christ 
could  avail  anything.  So  Christ's  sacrifice  for  us,  which  is  God's  offering  for  us, 
is  our  final  and  irresistible  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  to  us.  C. 
G.  Trumbull,  in  Record  of  Christian  Work. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

3.  One  born  in  my  house  is  my  heir.  This  was  in  agreement  with  the  Baby- 
lonian law  of  adoption,  which  permitted  the  childless  man  to  adopt  an  heir  to 
whom  he  left  his  name  and  property.  If  the  adopted  son  were  a  slave,  he  be- 
came a  free  man  with  all  the  free  man's  rights.  Adoption,  in  fact,  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  Babylonian  law  and  social  life;  but  it  was  unknown  to  the  code 
of  Israel.    A,  H.  Sayce, 

II.  The  birds  of  prey  came  down  upon  the  carcasses.  Reference  is  here  made 
to  two  very  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  vultures  and  large  eagles,  their 
habit  of  congregating  in  large  numbers  over  a  carcass,  and  their  wonderful  power 
of  distant  vision.  These  birds  detect  their  food  by  sight,  not  by  scent.  If  an 
animal  fall  at  night,  it  is  not  attacked  till  daylight,  unless  by  the  jackals  and 
hyenas;  but  if  it  be  slaughtered  after  sunrise,  though  the  human  eye  may  scan 
the  firmament  for  a  vulture  in  vain,  within  five  minutes  a  speck  will  appear  over- 
head, and,  whirling  and  circling  in  a  rapid  downward  flight,  a  huge  griffon  will 
pounce  on  the  carcass.  In  a  few  minutes  a  second  and  a  third  will  dart  down; 
another  and  another  follow — ^griffons,  Egyptian  vultures,  eagles,  kites,  buzzards, 
and  ravens,  till  the  air  is  darkened  by  the  crowd.  "Wheresoever  the  carcass  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."  H,  B,  Tristram,  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible. 

This  was  an  omen  of  evil,  as  when  the  harpies  sought  to  carry  off  the  sacri- 
fices (compare  Virgil,  ./Eneid,  3.225!),  and  it  foreshadowed  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  taking  possession  of  the  land  which  was  about  to  be  assured  to 
Abram.    Dillmann. 

HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  Why  did  Abraham  go  to  Canaan?  Why  did  he  and  Lot 
separate?  How  did  Abraham  show  his  magnanimity  at  the  time  of  their  sep- 
aration? What  choice  did  Lot  make,  and  in  the  choice  what  characteristic  did 
he  show?  What  was  the  reputation  of  Sodom?  What  was  the  Golden  Text 
last  week? 


The  blessing  of  Jehovah,  it  maketh  rich;  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  therewith. 
Lot  found  that  to  the  riches  of  Sodom  sorrow  was  added.  After  he  had  dwelt 
near  there  for  a  time,  Chedorlaomer,  the  Elamite  king  and  "Napoleon  of  his 
age,"  aided  by  three  vassal  kings,  came  to  regain  his  power  over  the  cities  of  the 
plain  which  had  revolted  from  his  yoke.  He  made  a  successful  attack  upon 
Sodom  and  took  away  many  captives  and  much  spoil.  Among  the  captives  was 
Lot.  News  of  his  capture  was  brought  to  Abraham,  who,  according  to  oriental 
custom,  had  a  certain  responsibility  for  his  nephew,  however  old  the  latter 
might  be.  Accordingly  he  at  once  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  returning  army,  and 
came  off  victor  in  a  night  attack.  As  he  was  returning  with  Lot  and  the  spoil, 
he  was.  met  by  Melchizedek,  the  priest-king  of  Salem,  who  brought  bread  and 
wine  and  blessed  him.    The  King  of  Sodom  also  met  the  victorious  conqueror 
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and  bade  him  keep  the  spoil  as  his  reward.  Abraham  gave  tithes  to  Melchizedek 
and  also  to  his  partners,  but  returned  the  rest.  He  would  not  keep  anything 
for  himself  lest  the  king  should  say,  "I  have  made  Abraham  rich" :  he  would  owe 
his  prosperity  to  God  alone. 

Well  might  Abraham  have  been  fearful  because  he  had  made  so  great  a  king 
a  foe,  and  to  reassure  him  came  the  word  of  the  I^ord  saying:  "Fear  not, 
Abram:  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward."  Years  had  passed 
since  the  promise  was  first  made  to  him  of  a  great  posterity,  and  still  he  was 
childless.  Upon  his  expressed  willingness  to  be  content  with  an  heir  not  his  own 
son,  the  promise  was  renewed  and  solemnly  ratified. 

Perhaps  the  place  of  the  covenant  was  near  Hebron.  Mohammedans  of  today 
call  Hebron  "The  City  of  the  Friend." 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  UTTfcE  FOLKS 

Picture  Abraham  standing  under  the  shining  stars,  and  talk  about  their  great 
number.    A  little  girl  once  tried  to  count  them;  could  she? 
"Some  things  there  are  we  cannot  count — 

The  stars,  the  sands  upon  the  shore, 
The  grain  that  made  the  golden  sheaves, 
The  leaves  upon  the  forest  floor." 

Abraham  knew  that  God  had  promised  that  he  should  have  a  great  family. 
"How  can  this  come  true  since  I  am  an  old  man  and  have  not  a  child  of  my 
own?"  was  Abraham's  question  in  a  vision  one  night  as  he  slept  "Look  at  the 
stars,"  was  the  answer;  "as  they  cannot  be  counted,  so  many  are  they,  neither 
can  your  children's  children  down  through  the  coming  years."  Abraham  be- 
Heved  God.  God  had  jpromised  Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan.  "How  shall  I 
know  that  it  shall  be  mme?"  he  questioned.  Then  God  told  him  to  oflFer  in  sac- 
rifice a  cow,  a  ram,  a  dove  and  a  pigeon.  Abraham  did  this,  and  when  the  sun 
went  down  again  he  fell  asleep  and  had  another  vision.  He  learned  that  after 
his  family  became  larger  they  would  be  harshly  treated  in  Egypt  but  would  come 
back  again  to  the  land  God  had  promised  him.  He  himself  should  live  to  be 
very,  very  old.    Omit  verses  17  and  18. 

Talk  about  God  as  the  Friend  of  Abraham  and  of  themselves.  Rightly  has  it 
been  said  that  living  with  God  on  everyday,  household  terms  is  the  natural  reli- 
gion for  a  child.  Encourage  them  to  talk  with  God  as  to  a  Friend.  Tell  them 
that  when  Robert  Moffat,  the  great  missionary  to  South  Africa,  was  leaving  his 
home  in  Scotland  as  a  young  Tad  his  mother  asked  Lim  to  promise  her  that  he 
would  never  lie  down  to  sleep  without  first  having  talked  with  God.  He  made 
the  promise  and  he  kept  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Teach  your  pupils  that  God 
talks  to  them,  for  they  may  see  his  guiding  hand  in  every  good  impulse  that 
comes  to  them. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  "Do  ye  ken  (know)  Jesus?"  one  little  Scottish  lad 
asked  another.  "Aye."  "Oh,  but  do  you  ken  him  to  speak  to?"  persisted  the  lit- 
tle fellow.^  There  is  a  great  difference  between  knowing  some  one  and  knowing 
that  one  "to  speak  to,"  is  there  not?  Abraham  knew  God  to  speak  to;  we  see 
constantly  in  the  story  of  his  life  how  he  talked  with  God,  and  trusted  in  God,  till 
we  do  not  wonder  that  he  was  given  the  beautiful  name  of  "The  Friend  of  God." 

^°^  S?^**^  Pupils.  You  have  read  in  your  histories  about  the  Magna  Charta,  or 
Great  Charter,  which  King  John  of  England  signed  in  1215,  in  which  he  gives 
the  English  people  certain  rights  and  privileges  that  are  to  this  day  referred  to 
whenever  any  rights  seem  to  be  in  danger.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  copy  of 
this  document  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  royal  seal  still  hanging  from  it. 
You  know  the  story  of  the  signing,  how  it  was  finally  read  and  signed  on  an  is- 
land m  the  Thames  opposite  Windsor,  and  how  four  and  twenty  barons,  **four 
and  twenty  over-lords,"  as  King  John  termed  them  in  his  rage,  were  appointed  to 
see  that  the  king  kept  the  contract  he  had  been  forced  to  make. 

Not  wrung  from  God,  but  freely  given,  was  Abraham's  charter,  the  covenant 
raUfied  near  Hebron. 
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I.ESSON  TOPICS  AND  II.LUSTRATIONS 

I    H«  IS  Faithfui.  that  Promised 

The  iPfOmisc  Renewed.  It  was  a  small  boy  who  expressed  the  wish  that 
there  were  "a  hospital  for  broken  promises,"  a  place  where  they  could  be 
mended  and  m^de  whole  and  good  again,  God  has  no  fractured  promises,  for 
how  many  soever  be  the  promises  of  God,  in  him  is  the  yea:  wherefore  also 
through  him  is  the  Amen,  as  Paul  tells  us. 

Did  it  seem  to  Abraham  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  a  great  posterity 
tarried  long?    He  is  faithful  that  promised,  and  delays  are  not  denials. 

When  Abraham  looked  at  the  stars  of  heaven  and  tried  in  vain  to  count  them 
he  realized  anew  the  truth  of  God's  promise  that  even  countless  as  they  should 
be  his  descendants.  Joseph  Parker,  in  comtnenting  on  this  passage,  says:  Of- 
tentimes it  is  difficult  to  see  how  certain  promises  of  God  are  to  be  realized.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  whatever.  God  keeps  our  hands  off  his  promises 
quite  as  surely  as  he  keeps  them  off  his  stars,  and  if  he  will,  not  let  us  inter- 
meddle with  his  planets,  and  do  our  little  scrubbing  and  burnishing  upon  those 
great  lights,  he  will  not  ask  us  to  haye  anything  to  do  with  the  outworking  and 
realization  of  his  promises.  He  asks  that  their  fulfilment  be  left  to  him,  and  af- 
terwards he  will  challenge  our  own  life  as  the  confirmation  of  all  that  is  gra- 
cious and  all  that  is  sure  in  the  outworking  of  his  words  of  promise. 

God  cannot  afford  not  to  be  Faithful.  ''Janet,"  a  Calvinist  minister,  once 
said  to  an  old  Scotch  woman,  "What  would  you  say  if,  after  all  God  has  done 
for  you,  he  should  drop  you  into  hell?**  **E'en  as  he  like,"  Janet  calmly  replied. 
"If  he  (Joes,  he'll  lose  mair  than  I'll  do.".  *"Her  words  were  uttered  in  the 
deepest  reverence,"  comments  the  one  who  was  present  at  the  interview :  "Like 
the  Psalmist  she  could  say,  1  on  thy  word  rely.' '' 

The  old  Scotch  woman's  answer  recalls  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  word:  "An  honest 
man's  the  noblest  work  of  God"  but  I  want  to  say,  rather,  "An  honest  God's  the 
noblest  part  of  man." 

Trust  th^  Promises.  If  we  had  but  more  faith,  we  should  have  less  care, 
wrote  Matthew  Henry.  Last  winter,  according  to  an  editorial  in  The  Christian, 
a  man  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  while  it  was  a  vast  sheet  of  ice ;  but  fearing 
the  ice  was  too  thin  to  bear  him,  he  took  to  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees,  all 
the  while  in  great  terror.  When  he  had  gained  the  opposite  shore,  worn  out 
with  ej^ertion,  another  man  drove  past  him,  in  the  gayest  of  spirits  sitting  on  a 
sled  heavily  laden  with  pig-iron.  That  is  just  the  way  many  Christians  pursue 
their  pilgrimage.  After  the  manner  of  Bunyan's  *'Mr.  Fearing"  they  tremble 
at  every  step  lest  the  promises  of  God  should  fail — as  it  were,  break  under  their 
feet.  In  reality,  however,  the  promises  are  perfectly  secure — we  may  run  with 
confidence,  singing  all  the  while,  as  we  make  our  way  to  the  glory-land. 

God's  Promises  for  the  Heathen.  When  Judson  was  lying  loaded  with 
chains  in  a  Burmese  dungeon,  a  fellow  prisoner  asked  with  a  sneer  about  the 
prospect  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Judson  calmly  answered,  "The 
prospects  are  as  bright  as  are  the  promises  of  God."  There  is  scarcely  a 
country  today  where  the  difficulties  are  greater  than  was  the  case  in  Bui-ma 
when  Judson  faced  them  and  overcame. 

The  prospects  for  the  evangelization  of  all  the  unoccupied  fields  are  **as  bright 
as  the  promises  of  God."  Why  should  we  longer  wait  to  evangelize  them? 
The  evangelization  of  the  world  in  this  generation  is  no  play-word,**  says 
Robert  E.  Speer.  "It  is  no  motto  to  be  bandied  about  carelessly.  The  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  in  this  generation  is  the  summons  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
everyone  of  the  disciples  to  lay  himself  upon  a  cross,  himself  to  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  him  who,  though  he  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we 
through  his  poverty  might  be  rich,  himself  to  count  his  life  of  no  account,  that 
he  may  spend  it  as  Christ  spent  his  for  the  redemption  of  the  world."  Samuel 
M,  Zwemer,  in  The  Unoccupied  Mission  Fields  of  Africa  and  Asia, 

II    Tai^king  with  God 

Why  do  you  not  talk  with  Cod  as  freely  as  did  Abraham?  Oh,  friends  of 
Qod,  why  do  you  not  make  more  of  your  transcendent  privilege?    Why  do  7011 
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not  talk  to  him  about  all  that  weafies  atid  worries  you,  aS  freely  as  Abraham 
did,  telling  him  about  yoUr  Ishmaels,  yoiii*  Lots,  and  his  dealings?  Why  do  you 
not  fall  on  your  faces  while  God  talks  with  you  (Gen.  173)  ?  ^^^^  should  be 
one  long  talk  between  God  and  us.  No  day  at  least  should  close  without  our 
talking  over  its  history  with  our  patient  and  loving  Lord;  entering  into  his  con- 
fessional J  relieving  our  hearts  of  half  their  sorrow,  and  all  their  bitterness,  in 
the  act  of  telling  him  all.  Ahd  if  only  we  get  low  enough,  and  be  still  enough, 
we  shall  hear  his  accents  sweet  and  thrilling,  soft  and  low,  opening  depths  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  tlot  ear  heard;  but  which  he  has  prepared  for  those  who 
love  and  watch  for  him.    Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Abraham. 

Who  iJi  the  religious  man?  The  most  religious  man  is  he  who  feels  the 
greatest  need  of  communion  with  the  Unseen,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
that  communion ;  to  whom  the  words  God,  soul,  and  spirit  are  charged  with  the 
widest,  deepest  and  most  vivid  messages. 

To  the  most  religious  man  God  is  something  more  than  Judge  and  Ruler, 
Creator  and  Requitet.  He  is  Father  and  Friend;  he  is  near  as  well  as  far;  he 
is  the  abiding,  and  the  real,  not  only  beyond,  but  also  in  and  amid  the  transciettt 
and  the  material.  The  religious  man  must  be  able  to  appreciate  and  re-echo  the 
famous  lines  of  the  poet: 

S|)eak  to  him,  thou,  for  he  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet- 
Closer  is  he  than  bteathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.       ^ 

C.  S.  Montifiore,  in  Truth  in  Religion. 

How  td  hear  God's  Voice  in  Answer.  A  mail  was  standing  in  a  telephone 
booth  trying  to  talk,  but  could  not  make  out  the  message.  He  kept  saying,  "I 
can't  hear,  I  can't  hear."  The  other  man  by-and-by  said  sharply,  "If  you'll  shut 
the  door  you  can  hear.'*  His  door  was  not  shut,  arid  he  could  hear  not  only 
the  man's  voice,  but  the  street  and  store  ttoises,  too.  Some  folks  have  gotten 
theit"  hearing  badly  confused  because  their  doors  have  not  been  shut  enough. 
Man's  voice  and  God's  voice  get  mixed  in  their  ears.  They  cannot  tell  between 
then*.  The  bother  is  partly  with  the  doot.  If  you'll  shut  that  door  you  can 
hear.    S.  D.  Gordon,  in  Quiet  Talks  on  Prayer. 

Lincoln's  Dependence  on  t^rayer.  General  Sickles  lost  a  leg  at  Gettysburg. 
He  was  in  the  hospital  at  Washington.  Mr.  Lincoln  called  upon  him.  General 
Rushing  was  present  at  the  interview.  I  have  this  statement  of  the  interview 
from  the  lips,  of  General  Sickles  and  also  General  Rushing.  General  Sickles 
asked :  "President  Lincoln,  were  you  not  alarmed  during  the  Gettysburg  days  ?" 
Mr.  Lincoln  answered :  "No,  General,  I  was  not ;  some  of  our  people  were,  but 
I  was  not.  Stanton  thought  we  had  better  put  the  archives  on  a  gunboat,  but  I 
thought  we  would  come  out  all  right."  General  Sickles  asked,  "President  Lin- 
coln, why  were  you  not  alarmed?"  Mr.  Lincoln  hesitated  a  little  and  said: 
"Now,  General,  you  have  asked  me,  I  will  tell  you.  I  went  into  my  room, 
locked  the  door,  got  down  on  my  knees  and  said,  *0,  Lord,  Lord,  I  have  done 
absolutely  everything  I  can,  and  now  you  must  help,'  and  God  told  me  he  would 
give  me  Gettysburg,  and  I  believed  him."    Bishop  Fowler,  in  Orations, 

III    The  Friend  of  God 

He  believed  in  Jehovah  and  he  reckoned  it  to  him  for  Righteousness. 
The  Jews  call  Abraham  not  only  "The  Father  of  the  Faithful"  and  "The  Incom- 
parable in  his  Generation,"  but  "The  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  God.  He  believed  in  his 
Friend  and  God  reckoned  It  to  him  for  righteousness.  "I  have  never  known  a 
case  of  deep,  habitual  piety,**  says  Horace  Bushnell,  **when  the  friendship  of 
Odd  has  for  a  long  course  of  years  been  the  element  of  life,  where  the  person 
did  not  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  person.  He  sees  God  in  everything 
that  befalls  him,  slna  that  makes  everything  great.  God  is  leading  him  on 
through  a  great  history.  Arid  this  imparts  an  air  of  subhmity  to  his  expressions 
and  his  character."  There  are  today  such  Friends  of  God. 
The  GrejatteSt  Friend. 

O  thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  Friend 

Of  all  the  human  race  I 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 
Their  stay  and  dwelling-place.    Robert  Burns, 
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What  Friendship  with  God  means  on  my  Part.  Ponder  these  words  from 
Mrs.  Craik's  "Life  for  a  Life" :  "Oh,  the  comfort,  the  inexpressible  comfort, 
of  feeling  safe  with  a  person;  having  neither  to  weigh  thoughts  nor  measure 
words,  but  pour  them  all  right  out  just  as  they  are,  chaff  and  grain  together, 
knowing  that  a  faithful  hand  will  take  and  sift  them,  keep  what  is  worth  keep- 
ing, and  with  the  breath  of  kindness  blow  the  rest  away."  Is  not  that  a  perfect 
description  of  friendship?    How  many  people  are  there  one  can  talk  to  like  that? 

That  is  perfect  friendship  on  the  human  level.  And  if  you  follow  that  you 
will  see  how  that  describes  what  true  friendship  with  God  is — ^that  is,  on  my  side 
of  the  fellowship.  With  God  it  is  my  privilege  to  pour  out  everything  that  is 
in  my  heart,  chaff  and  grain  together,  saying  anything,  saying  everything  I  am 
thinking.  But  have  we  learned  that  lesson?  Do  not  we  altogether  too  often 
think  our  conversation  with  God  must  be  that  of  carefully  prepared  and  often 
stilted  phrasing? 

Converse  with  God  reaches  its  highest  level  when,  alone  with  him,  I  pour  out 
in  his  listening  ear  everything  in  my  heart;  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
learned  that  secret  and  live  in  the  power  of  it  is  the  measure  of  joy  and  strength 
of  a  great  friendship  with  God.  Condensed  from  a  recent  sermon  by  Dr.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan. 

Ralph  Connor's  Account  of  Henry  Drummond  as  the  Friend  of  Christ. 
Naturalness  was  the  keynote  of  Drummond's  religion.  His  religion  was  natural 
because  it  was  his  life.  It  fitted  him  like  his  clothes,  always  a  good  fit.  He 
was  speaking  of  the  Friend  of  sinners,  and  was  commending  Christ  to  the  men 
as  a  Friend  worth  having.  And  how  he  commended  that  Friend  to  us!  With 
what  gentle,  firm,  quiet  insistance,  he  made  us  feel  our  need  first,  and  then  a 
longing  for  that  Friend  of  his !  With  what  respectful  urgency  he^  appealed  to 
the  men  who  had  not  yet  discovered  this  Friend  to  seek  his  acquaintance;  and 
above  all,  and  through  all,  how  dear  and  well-lmown  this  Friend  seemed  to  him ! 
He  made  us  feel  as  if  he  had  met  him  on  the  street  that  day,  as  if  he  would 
meet  him  around  the  corner  when  he  left  the  hall,  and  would  take  him  home 
with  him.  It  was  as  if  one  comrade  was  speaking  of  another  whom  he  trusted, 
loved,  and  championed  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  chivalrous  and  loyal  soul. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Faith  is  believing  that  God  will  do  as  he  has  promised.    Mark  Hopkins. 

If  you  are  sure  that  God  in  the  long  run  means  kindness  to  you,  you  should 
be  happy.    R.  L.  Stevenson. 

A  life  of  fellowship  with  God  cannot  be  built  up  in  a  day.    F.  B.  Meyer. 

When  you  can  talk  to  God,  when  you  can  really  tell  him  what  is  in  your  heart, 
then  you  have  found  religion:  for  religion  is  nothing  else  than  a  living  tie,  a 
channel  of  vital  intercourse  between  God  and  man.    Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke. 

Draw  nigh  to  God  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you.    Jas.  4.8. 

The  best  thing  I  ever  did  was  to  obey  God,  and  obedience  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
friendship  between  him  and  me.    Peter  Ainslie. 

The  man  who  does  not  believe  that  God  can  speak  to  him  will  not  speak  to 
God.    A.  F.  Fairbairn. 

Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.    Jn.  15.14. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

We  may  not  know  how  God  spoke  to  Abraham,  nor  how  Abraham  was  sure 
that  it  was  God  who  had  spoken,  but  we  know  that  God  speaks  to  us  in  Christ. 
Do  we  believe  in  ourselves  or  do  we  believe  in  him?  It  is  only  the  last  be- 
lief that  can  make  us  right  with  God.    Dr.  James  Denney. 

Surely  it  must  be  well  worthy  of  our  devout  consideration  to  study  the  inner 
life  and  outward  carriage  of  such  a  man :  that  we,  too,  in  our  smaller  measure, 
may  become — ^not  servants  only,  but  friends,  the  favored  confidants  of  God, 
from  whom  he  will  not  hide  his  secrets,  to  whom  he  will  make  known  his  will. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

Let  us  make  ours  the  first  church  covenant  that  was  made  in  New  England: 
We  covenant  with  the  Lord,  and  with  one  another,  and  we  do  bind  ourselves  to- 
gether in  all  his  ways  according  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  unto  us  in 
the  blessed  Word  of  God. 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

What  did  God  promise  Abraham?  The  Sunday  School  Times  once  asked  Pro- 
fessor Israel  Friedlander  and  President  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  to  answer  these 
questions :  Does  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  still  hold  good,  or  was  it  neces- 
sarily abrogated  long  ago?  Just  what  was  meant  by,  and  included  in,  the  prom- 
ise? 

In  Professor  Friedlander's  long  answer  from  the  Jewish  standpoint  the  main 
thought  was  this :  Our  ancient  rabbis  noticed  that  the  prediction  of  the  bondage 
in  Egypt  was  symbolic  of  the  whole  Jewish  history,  that  it  typified  the  succes- 
sion of  bondages  in  which  Israel  was  held  in  all  subsequent  periods,  and  the 
position,  as  well,  of  the  Jewish  people  in  some  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  The  thinking  Jew  of  today  realizes  that  the  Jews  still  have  a  land  which 
is  theirs  by  right  of  divine  promise  and  historical  tradition,  and  he  is  con- 
vinced that  this  promise  once  fulfilled,  the  Jewish  problem  would  find  a  final 
and  satisfactory  solution.  It  is  this  conviction  which  has  found  its  expression 
in  the  movement  known  as  Zionism.  Zionism  aims  at  establishing  a  publicly  and 
legally  assured  home  in  Palestine. 

President  Thompson  says  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  covers  three  points:  (i) 
that  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  shall  come  an  elect  nation;  (2)  that  to  this  nation 
shall  be  given  a  specified  country  as  their  own ;  and  (3)  that  the  nation  occupy- 
ing this  land  shall  be  made  a  blessing  to  all  the  nations. 

The  land  was  given  to  Israel  in  perpetuity.  It  is  by  their  own  unfaithfulness 
that  they  have  lost  their  land,  and  in  part  through  their  preference  for  more 
profitable  work  than  farming.  The  greatest  thing  in  the  promise  is  that  Abra- 
ham's posterity  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  mankind.  To  the  Christian,  therefore, 
the  promise  has  a  depth  and  a  height  of  meaning  which  it  can  have  for  no 
literal  son  of  Abraham  who  rejects  the  greatest  Teacher  his  race  has  produced, 
and  who  will  not  submit  himself  to  the  grandest  spiritual  influence  which  has 
come  out  of  the  Hebrew  nation  for  the  elevation  of  mankind.  The  Christian 
sees  in  that  promise  the  prediction  of  the  development  of  the  national  society 
into  a  universal  society — ^a  brotherhood  of  mankind  under  the  leadership  of  one 
who  is  the  rightful  "Lord  and  head  of  every  man." 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

I.  Questions  to  look  up.  Where  was  Sodom  ?  (Clipping,  p.  114.)  2.  Give  the  ac- 
count of  Abraham's  plea  for  Sodom.  3.  How  did  Abraham  show  hospitality  to  his 
guests  ?  4.  What  does  Ezek.  16.49  say  about  the  Sodomites  ?  5.  Who  were  the  "men," 
V.  12 ?  6.  How  may  the  destruction  of  Sodom  have  been  brought  about  ?  (Clipping, p. 
113.)  7.  How  did  Jesus  once  draw  a  comparison  between  the  cities  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  those  by  the  Dead  Sea?  (Mt.  11.20-24.)  8.  When  did  Jesus  refer 
to  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife  and  for  what  purpose?  (Lk.  17.32.)  9.  Read  Whit- 
tier's  poem  entitled  "The  Cities  of  the  Plain."  10.  What  chapters  in  the  Bible 
tell  about  primeval  history?    What  chapters  tell  about  patriarchal  history? 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  On  what  four  occasions  has  Abraham  shown 
his  care  for  Lot?  (Gen.  12.5;  13.8-9;  14.13-16;  18.22-33.)  2.  What  was  Abra- 
ham's offer  and  what  was  Lot's  choice  when  a  separation  became  necessary?  3. 
Which  one  fared  the  better  in  the  end?  4.  When  was  the  whole  earth  so  cor- 
rupt that  it  called  for  vengeance?  5.  Through  whom  were  the  people  warned? 
6.  Who  were  saved  and  why?  7.  What  similarity  between  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  and  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah?  8.  Was  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  just?  9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying  that  Lot's 
wife  became  "a  pillar  of  salt"?  (Clipping,  p.  113.)  10.  What  is  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  Lot's  wife?  11.  Compare  Lot's  request  for  the  sparing  of  Zoar 
with  Abraham's  request  for  the  sparing  of  Sodom.  12.  How  is  our  Golden 
Text  applicable  to  the  lesson? 

Memory  and  Note-Book  Work.  Read  Whittier's  poem  about  the  "Cities  of 
the  Plain"  and  commit  to  memory  the  important  stanzas.  Write  Part  III  of  your 
Biography  of  Abraham:  (aod's  Covenant  with  Abraham.  On  your  map  locate 
Hebron, 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SODOM  (TEMPERANCE  LESSON) 

^onum  tEext 

Come  ye  6U(  tf  om  among  them,  and  be  yt  separate,  saith 
the   Lord,  And  touch  no  unclean  thing.     2   Cor.  6.17 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  19.12-17, 2^-29,  The  Destruction 
of  Sodom.  T.  Gen.  18.16-33.  Doom  of  Sodom  Decreed.  W.  Isa.  5.8-24.  Six  Di- 
vine Woes.  T.  I  Kings  20.13-21.  Revelers  Unfit  for  Duty,  F.  Dan.  5.1-9,  25-28. 
The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall.  S.  Gen.  9.18-27.  Noah's  Intemperance.  S.  i  Pet. 
4.1-11.    Sobriety  and  Watchfulness. 

STUDY  Gen.  19.1-3,  12-29    READ  Gen.  18-21    COMMIT  vv  15,  16 

12  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  any  besides?  son-in-law,  and 
thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and  whomsoever  thou  hast  in  the  city,  bring  them 
out  of  the  place:  13  for  we  will  destroy  this  place,  because  the  cry  of  them  is 
waxed  great  before  Jehovah;  and  Jehovah  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it.  14  And 
Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto  his  sons-in-law,  who  married  his  daughters,  and 
said,  Up,  get  you  out  of  this  place;  for  Jehovah  will  destroy  the  city.  Btjt  he 
seemed  unto  his  sons-in-law  as  one  that  mocked.  15  And  when  the  morning 
arose,  then  the  angels  hastened  Lot,  saying.  Arise,  take  thy  wife,  and  thy  two 
daughters  that  are  here,  lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city,  i6 
But  he  lingered ;  and  the  men  laid  hold  upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his 
wife,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  two  daughters,  Jehovah  being  merciful  unto 
him :  and  they  brought  him  forth,  and  set  him  without  the  city.  17  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  they  had  brought  them  forth  abroad,  that  he  said.  Escape  for  thy 
life;  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  Plain;  escape  to  the  moun- 
tain, lest  thou  be  consumed. 

2Z  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  came  unto  Zoar.  24  Then  Je- 
hovah rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah 
out  of  heaven;  25  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  Plain,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground.  26  But  his 
wife  looked  b^ck  from  behind  him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt.  27  And 
Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the  morning  to  the  place  where  he  had  stood  before  Je- 
hovah :  28  and  he  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  the  land 
of  the  Plain,  and  beheld,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  land  went  up  as  the  smoke 
of  a  furnace. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  God  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  that  God 
remembered  Abraham,  and  sent  I^ot  out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow,  when 
he  overthrew  the  cities  in  which  Lot  dwelt. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  arrival  of  the  Angels  and  Lot's  Hospitality,  1-3.  IL 
The  Deliverance  of  Lot,  12-16,  29.  III.  The  Sparing  of  Zoar,  17-22.  IV.  The 
Destruction  of  the  Cities,  23-28. 

12-13.  The  men.  The  two  angels,  verse  i.  "The  visit  of  the  two  angels  may  be 
regarded  as* the  final  test  of  Sodom.  If  they  were  hospitably  received  and  hon- 
orably treated  they  might  still  be  spared"  (Dummelow)  .—The  cry  of  them  is 
waxed  great  before  Jehovah.    Compare  Gen.  4.10. 
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14-17.  Mocked.  Jested.— /ni^wtVy,  Or,  punishment,  RVm. — Laid  hold  upon  his 
hand.  The  men  led  away  from  danger  a  family  reluctant  to  leave. — Look  not 
behind  thee.  Delay  might  be  dangerous. — The  mountain.  The  mountains  of 
Moab  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  plateau  that  rises  from  2500  to  3000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

23.  Zoar.  That  is,  Little,  verse  20,  RVm.  Lot's  faith  was  not  great  enough  to 
carry  him  as  far  as  the  mountain,  verse  17,  and  he  asked  permission  to  stop  at 
Zoar,  for  it  was  so  little,  that  it  could  not  be  so  wicked  as  the  other  cities  and 
might  therefore  be  spared  from  destruction,  verses  18-22.  He  would  have  the 
dty  spared  for  his  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  people  therein :  contrast  his 
prayer  with  that  of  Abraham  for  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

24.  Jehovah  rained  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah  out  of  heaven.  It  was  the 
work  of  Jehovah,  through  natural  means.  "It  is  a  plausible  suggestion  that  the 
physical  cause  of  the  destruction  was  an  eruption  of  petroleum,  occasioned  by  an 
earthquake.  Such  eruptions  arise  from  the  existence  of  reservoirs  of  compressed 
inflammable  gases,  by  the  side  of  the  petroleum,  at  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface:  if  from  any  cause,  such  as  an  earthquake,  a  fissure  is  opened 
through  the  overlying  strata,  the  gas  escapes,  carrying  the  petroleum  ivith  it: 
the  fluid  mass  readily  ignites,  whether  through  lightening  or  spontaneously;  ^nd 
it  then  rains  down  in  burning  showers,  while  a  dense  smoke  towers  up  into  the 
air.  All  the  conditions  for  such  an  eruption  are  present  in  the  region  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  strata  about  it,  especially  at  the  southwest  end,  abound  in  bitu- 
minous matter:  after  earthquakes,  bitumen  is  often  found  floating  on  the  water; 
sulphur  springs,  and  sulphur  deposits,  are  also  frequent  around  the  Dead  Sea» 
so  that  the  mention  of  brimstone  is  quite  intelligible"  (Driver), 

26.  His  wife  looked  back.  The  verb  means  much  more  than  a  passing  glance* 
Her  heart  was  in  the  city  she  was  leaving.  Remember  Lofs  wife  are  the  wor<is 
of  Jesus  in  Luke  7.32.  She  was  loth  to  leave :  in  Sodom  were  pride,  fulness  of 
bread,  and  abundance  of  prosperous  ease  (Ezek.  J6.49),  and  from  thenn  it  was 
bard  to  tear  herself  away. — A  pillar  of  salt.  "She  died  in  the  way,  as  Pliny 
died  in  the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  suffocated  in  the  fiery  and  sulphurous  vapor 
of  the  volcano  flames.  The  body  of  the  dead  woman  remained,  and,  accorcung 
to  the  story,  became  encrusted  over  by  the  saline  particles  with  which  the  air  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  charged;  and  in  the  vivid  words  of  thQ 
Bible  narrative,  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt"*  {Aked). 

28.  As  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  Today,  if  the  petroleum  springs  at  Baku  in 
the  Caspian  region  become  accidentally  ignited  they  burn  for  days. 

29.  A  summary  of  verses  1-28. — God  remembered  Abraham.  Remembered  hi^ 
interceding  for  Lot,  as  told  in  Chapter  18. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

26.  His  wife  looked  back.  Lot's  wife  illustrates  the  perils  of  a  divided  heart, 
of  backward-looking  glances  charged  with  passionate  if  secret  longing,  war-* 
ring  against  all  the  instincts  of  the  soul  that  bid  us  look  forward  to  higher 
levels  and  purer  air. 

Not  less  picturesque,  and  not  less  calling  for  rational  understanding,  are  our 
Lord's  words,  "In  the  day  that  Lot  went  out  from  Sodom  it  rained  fire  and 
brimstone  from  heaven  and  destroyed  them  all.  After  the  same  manner  shall  it 
be  in  the  day  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed.  In  that  day  he  that  shall  be  on 
the  house-top  and  his  goods  in  the  house,  let  him  not  go  down  to  take  them 
away;  and  let  him  that  is  in  the  field  likewise  not  return  back"  I  understand 
this,  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  to  refer  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  crises 
in  which  divine  truth  is  made  manifest  to  the  individual  soul.  Then  comes  the 
need  of  swift  decision  for  the  right  and  persistence  in  following  it.  Then,  truly, 
delays  are  dangerous.  Vacillation  is  failure,  futility,  ruin.  We  cannot  afford 
to  play  with  great  questions  of  human  destiny.  In  those  moments  when  Christ 
comes  to  us,  comes  to  compel  our  choice,  the  divided  heart,  the  soul  that  cannot 
choose,  the  will  that  is  shaken  by  antagonistic  desires,  the  mind  that  quivers  like 
an  aspen-Jeaf  in  every  breeze  of  hope  or  fear,  presages  doom.  Heroic  choice  is 
called  for.  The  heroic  course  alone  is  the  safe  course.  ''Remember  Lot's  wife.** 
Dr.  Charles  P,  Aked,  in  Old  Events  and  Modem  Meanings, 
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LIGHT  FROM  ARCHiEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

28.  He  looked  toward  Sodom.  Chapter  18  tells  us  how  anxious  was  Abraham 
for  Lot's  safety.  Contrast  with  his  care  for  Lot,  and  with  Christian  care  for 
others,  the  feeling  in  China  toward  those  that  are  in  trouble.  The  report  comes 
just  now  that  a  native  ferryman  saw  close  to  his  boat  a  man  drowning,  but  would 
not  save  him  for  fear  of  the  god  of  the  river,  who,  he  said,  was  angry  at  the 
dying  man. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  Why  did  Lot  go  to  Sodom?  Why  did  he  think  he  had 
made  a  great  bargain?  What  event  first  showed  him  that  worldly  prosperity 
does  not  always  "succeed"  ?  Who  delivered  him  ?  Did  the  experience  change  his 
mode  of  life?    How  had  God  meanwhile  dealt  with  Abraham? 


Today  we  see  which  one  in  the  end  fared  the  better,  the  one  who  chose  the 
best  things  for  himself  or  the  one  who  generously  allowed  the  other  to  have 
the  best. 

Years  had  passed  and  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  still  childless.  Hagar,  Sarah's 
maid,  became  Abraham's  secondary  wife,  given  to  him  by  Sarah  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  those  days.  Hagar's  position  in  the  house  was  a  hard  one, 
and  she  made  her  escape,  but  was  led  to  return  upon  receiving  the  message  that 
she  would  have  a  son  called  Ishmael,  who  would  be  "a  wild  man,"  the  ancestor 
of  a  great  nation.  The  promise  of  a  multitude  of  descendants  was  renewed  to 
Abraham,  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  enjoined,  and  the  name,  hitherto  Abram, 
"Exalted  Father,"  was  changed  to  Abraham,  "The  Father  of  the  Multitude," 
and  that  of  Sarai,  "Princely,"  to  Sarah,  "the  Princess." 

Sitting  one  day  at  his  tent  door  under  the  shade  of  the  terebinth  at  Mamre, 
near  Hebron,  Abraham  saw  three  strangers  approaching.  He  entertained  them 
with  true  eastern  hospitality  and  was  informed  by  one  of  his  angelic  visitors  that 

the  wickedness  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was 
so  great  it  cried  for  vengeance,  and  they  were 
on  their  way  to  investigate  the  evil.  Abraham's 
compassion  was  aroused  for  the  righteous  who 
would  be  punished  with  the  wicked,  and  he 
pleaded  with  his  Divine  Visitor  to  spare  the  city 
if  there  were  fifty  righteous  ones  there,  then 
made  the  same  plea  for  forty-five,  for  forty,  for 
thirty,  for  twenty,  for  ten.  The  two  others 
meanwhile  continued  their  way  to  Sodom  and 
were  entertained  by  Lot.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  tried  to  seize  and  ill-treat  the  strangers, 
but  were  prevented  by  sudden  blindness.  The 
object  of  their  visit  was  attained,  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  people  was  proved  and  judgment 
was  executed  upon  these  two  cities  of  the  plain. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  cities  of  the  plain, 
probably  the  plain  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  but  their  location  is  unknown.  Zoar 
was  not  far  from  Sodom.  At  the  southwestern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  Jebel  Usdum,  the  Mount 
of  Sodom,  a  range  of  cliffs  five  miles  long  and 
six  hundred  feet  high,  formed  of  crystalized 
rock  salt  covered  with  limestone  and  gypsum. 
See  the  photograph  facing  this  lesson.  From 
its  face  great  fragments  are  occasionally  de- 
tached by  the  action  of  the  rains.  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  tells  us,  and  they 
appear  as  "Pillars  of  salt."    Of  course  one  of  them  is  called  "Lot's  wife." 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOL^S 

"God  will  be  very  angry  with  you  if  you  do  that,"  said  a  tired  mother  to  her 
five-year-old  boy  whose  noise  she  wished  stopped.  "Oh,  well!"  calmly  answered 
the  child,  "he's  always  getting  mad  about  something." 

How  wicked  a  misinterpretation  of  God  that  boy  had  been  given !  Teach  this 
lesson  so  that  your  pupils  will  see  God's  justice,  not  anger.  The  whole  story, 
so  graphically  told  in  Genesis,  may  be  your  theme.  Let  them  see  Abraham  sit- 
ting at  his  tent  door  and  watching  the  coming  of  the  three  strangers  (show 
Dore's  picture  of  "Abraham  and  the  Three  Angels,"  Perry  362)  ;  make  the 
scene  of  his  kindly  care  for  them  very  graphic.  Gen.  18.1-8.  Continue  with 
Gen.  18.16-33,  giving  the  pleas  of  Abraham  in  full,  for  little  children  like  repeti- 
tions, and  explain  that  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Sodom  was  well-merited,  and 
in  the  specific  verses  of  our  lesson.  Gen.  19.12-29,  dwell  on  God's  mercy  in  sparing 
Lot,  his  justice  in  punishing  wickedness. 

Lettice  Bell,  in  "The  Lost  Garden,"  tells  the  story  graphically.  For  lack  of 
space  I  am  obliged  to  condense  her  words  here: 

"Is  all  your  family  here,  Lot?"  God's  messengers  inquired  anxiously.  "If 
you  have  any  sons  or  daughters  besides,  go  at  once  and  tell  them  about  the 
fire  that  is  coming."  Lot  jumped  up  and  hurried  off  in  the  dark  to  the  homes 
of  his  sons-in-law.  "Fire !  Fire !  Get  up,  get  out,"  he  cried.  "Sodom  is  going 
to  burn  to  ashes," 

"Oh  dear,"  murmured  the  sons-in-law,  rubbing  their  eyes.  "What  does  he 
want  at  this  time  of  ni^ht?  Fire?  There  is  no  firel  He  must  be  having  a 
joke  with  us,  or  else  he  is  mad.  Go  home.  Father-in-law  Lot,  and  let  us  alone." 
It  was  quite  useless  for  Lot  to  try  to  persuade  them  the  fire  was  not  a  joke, 
but  a  terrible  reality. 

Perhaps  Lot  began  to  wonder  as  he  walked  home  in  the  starlight,  whether  he 
had  not  been  too  much  alarmed.  "In  any  case,"  he  said  to  himself  and  his  wife, 
"we  need  not  start  till  it  is  light.    There  is  no  such  special  hurry." 

"Come,"  said  the  two  messengers,  "there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost."  Still 
Lot  hesitated.  Then  one  of  the  messengers  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  his 
wife  by  the  other,  while  his  companion  caught  hold  of  the  two  daughters  by  their 
hands,  and  simply  ran  them  all  out  of  the  doomed  city.  It  was  not  till  they 
four  were  safely  brought  outside  the  gate  that  the  men  left.  "Now,"  said  one  of 
them,  "escape  for  your  lives,  and  look  not  behind  you.  Whoever  looks  back 
will  die,  God  says  so.    Get  to  the  mountains  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  reasoned  Lot's  wife  in  her  heart.  She  lagged 
behind  sulkily,  meaning,  no  doubt,  to  slip  back  to  Sodom  when  Lot  was  well  in 
front.  "He  will  soon  be  glad  to  come  back  to  me  in  Sodom.  As  to  the^  fire, 
I  simply  don't  believe  it,  and  whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  look  killing 
one!  Anyway,  I  shall  look  and  see."  In  some  such  spirit  she  deliberately 
turned  and  looked  on  the  home  she  never  wanted  to  leave. 

"I  don't  believe"  cannot  alter  God's  word.  As  Lot's  wife  turned,  so  her  eyes 
closed  for  ever  on  the  city  she  died  to  see.  Dead  as  a  stone  she  lay  on  tk|e 
road  by  the  salt  sea,  while  Lot  by  faith  (feeble  as  it  was)  entered  in  to  Zoar  as 
the  sun  rose  and  the  fire  fell. 

The  last  sentence  to  this  sad  story  was  spoken  by  the  Lord  of  Love  himself  to 
all.    It  requires  no  comment. 

Remember  Lot's  Wife. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  It  was  a  great  success.  "From  the  Arab  Tent  to  the 
Mayor's  Chair;  a  Story  of  Success  in  Life,"  some  one  has  called  it.  Whose 
was  the  success?  Of  what  sort  was  the  success?  Review  briefly  the  lesson  of 
two  weeks  ago,  and  then  tell  what  Mr.  Moody  said  about  the  success,  p.  117. 

For  Older  Pupils.  You  all  know  about  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum,  cities  that  once  lay  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius. So  completely  were  the  cities  buried  under  cinders  and  ashes  from  the 
volcano  that  their  very  sites  were  forgotten  till  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
Discoveries  since  made  in  these  buried  cities  discloses  that  wickedness  was  ram- 
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pant  here  as  it  was  ift  th^  dties  of  Sodom  and  Gsiniofrdh  long  before  thetii. 
There  comes  a  period  in  the  life  time  of  individuals  and  cities  and  nations  when 
Iheif  wickedness  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  that  they  may  no  longet  encum- 
ber the  ground. 

3UBSS0N  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I     ShAI.1,  not  the  JuDG^  0?  AIX  THE  EARTH  d6  RiGfiT? 

*tht  LeMOtt  of  the  D^struetion  of  Sodom.  This  is  no  local  judgment.  The 
ftre  and  brimstone  are  still  in  the  power  of  God;  it  is  true  today  and  forever 
that  "Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire" !  The  principles  are  clearly  these :  We  hold 
lite  as  God'*  g^ft ;  we  hold  that  gift  Upon  certain  conditions ;  we  can  choose  good 
or  we  Cdn  choose  evil;  God  loves  us,  and  he  is  watching  us  every  moment;  he 
wishe*  all  men  to  be  saved,  he  promises  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  foretells 
the  death  of  the  impenitent  sinner;  by  these  principles  he  will  judge  us,  and  by 
them  Will  the  witked  go  away  Into  everlasting  punishment  and  the  righteous  into 
life  eternal.    The  human  conscience  must  answer.  This  is  right!    Joseph  Parker. 

God  is  idWiiys  Jtist  Prostrate  yourself  before  an  engine,  and  the  very  qual- 
ities that  make  it  a  blessing  make  it  an  engine  of  destruction.  God  moves  on  a 
traek  o!  absolute  and  perfect  equity  and  hoUness,  and  the  same  qualities  that  itl- 
iute  that  you  would  be  borne  forward  into  the  eternal  ages  if  connected  with 
God  make  it  sure  that  you  would  be  ground  to  powder  if  you  place  yourself 
before  the  wheels  of  Judgment.   Dr,  A.  T.  Person. 

Qod  has  his  Derauing  SilntcheS.  The  railroad  from  Cripple  Creek  tO  Colo- 
rado Springs  drops  more  than  four  thousand  feet  in  forty  miles.  All  along  the 
line  afe  signs  marked  "Derailing  Switch.*'  I  asked  the  conductor  the  meaning. 
"Why,"  said  he,  "if  an  engine  should  lose  control  of  itself  and  come  plunging 
down  this  fearful  grade  it  might  destroy  a  whole  trainload  of  people  below  |  so 
we  are  always  ready  to  wire  to  the  first  derailing  switch  where  the  switchman 
will  throw  the  engine  into  a  ditch  or  against  the  rocks.  It  is  better  to  destroy 
one  train  than  two." 

All  along  the  track  of  history  God  has  had  "derailing  switches'*  into  which 
individualfe,  cities,  and  nations,  that  have  lost  control  of  themselves  and  become 
A  menace  to  the  world,  have  had  to  be  thrown.  Neither  individual  nor  nation 
tan  hope  to  live  In  "pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  prosperous  ease*'— the  cause  of 
Sodom  s  fall  (E^ek.  16.49)— and  expect  finally  to  escape  God's  great  "derailing 
switch."   Edmund  GHndd  Ratvson,  in  Th^  Sunday  School  Times, 

11    The  Failure  op  Success 

.  Thi  Unwistf  OwL  One  evening  in  February  of  this  year  all  tlje  region  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Montreux>  Switzerland,  was  suddenly  plurtged  m  darkness. 
The  cause  of  the  short  circuit  was  investigated,  and  the  body  of  a  great  horned 
owl  was  found  with  his  head  burning  on  one  wire  and  his  wing  burning  on  the 
othen  He  had  alighted  on  one  of  a  pair  of  conductors  carrying  an  electric  cur* 
rtnt  of  20»ooo  yoUs.  Had  he  been  content  to  stand  there,  all  would  have  been 
well.  But  he  idly  stretched  out  one  of  his  huge  wings,  more  than  two  and  a 
half  fett  long,  until  it  touched  the  other  conductor. 

Like  that  owl  Lot  seems  to  me.  He  had  gone  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sodom 
where  the  pasturage  was  good,  and  all  might  have  been  well  with  him  had  he 
been  content  to  remain  there  with  his  family.  But  he  reached  out  for  closer 
connection  with  that  wicked  city.  Soon  he  Was  no  longer  in  the  neighborhood 
but  dwelHng  within,  next-door  to  all  its  evils.  Lot  would  have  been  horrified 
the  day  he  made  his  choice  with  Abraham  had  he  then  known  that  his  daughters 
would  marry  men  of  Sodom.  He  would  have  been  horrified  had  he  known  that 
Only  by  a  miracle  would  he  escape  the  fate  of  that  Uhwise  owl,  and  that  his 
wife  Would  perish  in  their  fearful  flight  from  Sodom  because  she  had  become  so 
enahiorcd  of  the  city. 

Judgli  Lot  Look  at  t^t,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  Sodom.  He  was  president  of  the  street  railway  company  when  it  was  formed, 
and  had  money.  He  had  his  name  on  some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  fated 
city*    UotB  block  I    Sounds  fine,  doesn't  it?    It  made  Lot  feel  good  to  be  of 
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social  influence  among  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Sodom,  lAt^V  it  got  tP  bf 
Judge  I^t,  and  he  felt  bigger  than  ever  oyer  his  high-sounding  nain^.  Bpt  Ji^ 
had  no  power.  He  was  cafled  a  Christian.  He  wap  a  nephew  of  Abraham,  ^n4 
ought  to  have  been  filled  with  the  same  power  that  grand  old  patriarch  w^? ;  but 
he  wasn't,  He  didn't  get  a  single  convert  during  his  whole  career  as  a  r^Ugipus 
man  in  Sodom,  and  as  a  result  of  it  all,  as  a  result  of  his  having  gained  influw?e 
and  lost  his  power  with  Gk)d,  he  wrecked  his  whole  family.  And  I  can  ftnd  ten 
thousand  I<ots  in  these  large  cities  who,  to  gain  the  influence  thpy  seek,  of  wealth 
and  politics  and  social  standing,  have  ruined  their  families.    Dwight  L.  Mgody. 

Why  Lot  failed  to  save  his  Sons-in-law.  He  seemed  to  them  as  one  that 
mocked.  Why  did  he  fail?  It  was  not  that  he  did  not  have  a  message  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  important.  Property  is 
valuable,  opportunity  is  desirable,  privilege  is  sought  after,  but  life  is  more  than 
all.  Nor  was  there  anything  lacking  in  the  outward  form  of  urging.  It  was 
given  apparently  and  really  with  all  eagerness. 

A  father  may  have  no  influence  over  the  stranger,  but  when  he  fails  wHh  his 
son,  his  mortification  and  grief  are  intense,  and  under  the  Old  Testament  ecpn?- 
omy  the  son-in-law  was  as  close  as  the  son  that  loved  him.  The  same  respect, 
the  same  authority,  the  same  allegiance,  th^  same  devotiqn  was  called  for  In 
the  son-in-law  as  in  the  son.  Why  did  Lot  fail  with  them?  The  secret  pf  the 
failure  of  men  is  not  always  in  the  present  moment,  but  it  goes  back 

He  had  come  to  make  money,  and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  pronounce 
a  moral  verdict,  to  plead  for  his  children,  he  was  unable,  all  because  h^  had 
been  putting  the  emphasis  of  his  life  on  making  money,  and  social  position  and 
those  things. 

Moody  tells  an  incident  of  an  old  man  that  with  the  saddest  face  sat  in  his 
meetings.  One  night  he  went  to  the  old  man  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  sadi 
and  he  said:  ''Years  ago  I  was  a  Christian  man;  I  made  money  and  I  went 
where  money  would  give  me  the  free  way.  I  came  in  here  to-night  and  I 
thought  of  my  life  as  a  wasted  life.  I  wish  I  could  reclaim  it."  They  sat  down 
together  and  Moody  led  that  man  back  to  peace  and  life  and  joy,  and  although  It 
was  a  stormy  night  you  would  have  thought  that  the  midday  sun  w&s  shiningr 
and  although  he  was  an  old  man,  you  would  have  thought  that  he  was  a  youtn, 
his  joy  was  so  great.  ''The  next  night  he  came  again  with  the  saddest  face  I 
ever  saw,"  said  Moody.  "I  went  to  him  and  I  said  to  him,  'What  is  the  matter?' 
He  said,  'I  went  home  and  \  told  my  wife  and  I  told  my  children,  my  grown-up 
children,  I  made  confession  to  them,  and  I  tried  to  lead  them  back  intp  rightcousi 
nesSf  and  out  from  their  worldliness,  and  I  havQ  failed/"  Coni^mfd  from  a 
Sermon  py  Dr.  William  Af .  Lawrenn^, 

III    Temperajic^  Lesson    Touch  No  UNq^^if  Tmw 

What  WWttier  teaches.  Read  Whittier's  entire  poem  about  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain.    Here  are  three  of  the  stanzas : 

The  warning  was  spoken  j  the  righteous  bad  gon9, 
And  the  proud  ones  of  Sodom  were  feasting  alone; 
All  gay  was  the  banquet;  the  revel  was  long. 
With  the  pouring  of  wine  and  th?  breathing  of  song. 

Hark !  the  growl  of  the  thunder — ^the  quaking  of  earth ! 
Woe,  woe  to  the  worship,  and  woe  to  the  mirth ! 
The  black  sky  has  opened — ^there's  flame  in  the  air — 
The  red  arm  of  vengeance  is  lifted  and  bare! 

Down,— down  on  the  fallen  the  red  ruin  rained. 
And  the  reveller  sank  with  his  wine-cup  undrained; 
The  foot  of  the  dancer,  the  music's  loud  thrill, 
And  the  shout  and  the  laughter  grew  suddenly  still. 
Clfa^  Boys,    The  slogan  of  groups  of  boys  in  the  various  high  schools  of 
Chicago  is;  "Clean  living;  clean  speech;  clean  athletics."    "Think  what  thfit 
means  for  the  future,"  exclaims  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gilkey  in  the  Official  Bul!etii|, 
"The  boy  who  finally  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  won't  play  offrside,  or  play 
rough,  ?ven  if  tl^^  umpire  isn't  looking,  the  boy  who  finally  makes  up  bin  mln^ 
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that  he  won't  foul  at  basketball,  even  if  he  is  not  being  watched,  is  going  to  be 
a  man  who  is  far  less  likely  to  foul  even  if  the  law  isn't  looking.  The  boy 
who  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will  rule  his  spirit  under  any  and  all  conditions, 
the  boy  who  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will  keep  his  speech  clean,  and  his  soul 
clean,  is  a  boy  who  will  be  more  valuable  when  he  comes  to  manhood  in  dealing 
with  some  of  the  great  questions  that  we  face.  The  boy  who  keeps  himself 
clean  in  his  teens  will  be  honorable  and  upright  in  his  twenties  and  forties. 

In  Bohemia.  In  the  distance  Bohemia  has  a  dangerous  glamor.  The  cafes 
and  theatres,  the  softened  life  in  hotel  and  withdrawn  apartments,  the  capricious 
flittings  by  yacht  and  motor-car,  the  personal  attachments  that  carry  no  legal 
obligation — ^these  may  appear  but  the  backgrounds  and  swift  incidents  of  un- 
trammeled  enjoyment.  In  contrast,  the  conventional  appears  tame  and  dull — 
its  order,  monotony;  its  restraint,  deprivation.  Many  of  us,  true  to  our  shep- 
herding on  the  hills,  still  look  through  the  haze  to  the  cities  of  the  plain,  half 
wishing  that  in  some  way,  honorably,  their  strange  delights  might  be  ours. 

Whatever  these  constitutional  cravings,  any  one  stopping  to  think  must  see 
that  the  excitements  burn  out  as  surely  as  fire;  and  the  more  they  ravish,  the 
deeper  they  consume  the  mental  and  bodily  reserves.  Between  the  resulting 
stupor  and  the  stimulant  close  by,  the  Bohemian  does  not  hesitate ;  if  the  gaiety 
slackens,  there's  wine;  if  the  wine  will  not  serve,  there's  absinthe.  Where  there 
is  much  absinthe,  there  is  not  much  else — ^the  play  is  soon  out. 

If  we  are  really  to  live  with  full  cheer,  we  must  have  our  eflforts  well-pur- 
posed, our  food  plain,  our  friends  in  the  daylight.  It  is  no  plainer  a  truth  that 
wheat  depends  on  sunshine,  rain,  and  a  sweet  soil,  than  that  permanent  happi- 
ness depends  on  self-control,  stable  conditions,  and  the  will  to  serve.  These  are 
precisely  the  elements  that  Bohemia  lacks.  Both  sworn  report  and  reflection 
show  that  social  relations  pursued  in  despite  of  law  and  propriety  are  soon 
self-poisoned  with  greed  and  distrust,  with  fear  of  shame,  and  with  almost  re- 
sistless compulsions  from  bad  to  worse.  Bohemia  in  the  haze  is  one  thing; 
Bohemia  in  act  and  consequence,  quite  another.  The  entering  in  may  seem  good, 
and  the  later  excitements,  however  costly,  may  be  keen,  yet  the  land  itself,  more 
than  any  other,  lies  on  what  Henley  called  the  road  to  hell.    Zion's  Herald. 

Come  ye  out  from  among  them.  In  "The  Nez  Perces  since  Lewis  and 
Clark,"  Miss  Kate  C.  McBeth  tells  of  an  exciting  time  when  the  Christian  Nez 
Perces  Indians  put  in  practice  this  command.  For  many  years  the  Indians  had 
had  a  camp  meeting  early  in  July.  "Wild  Whites,"  as  the  Indians  call  them, 
had  introduced  many  objectionable  features  and  encouraged  the  heathen  dances 
and  practices  of  the  Indians.  The  missionary  decided  that  it  must  be  stopped 
and  issued  a  call  which  he  closed  with  these  words :  Come  ye  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord.  He  asked  the  Christian  Indians  to 
camp  in  the  Government  and  School  ground,  leaving  only  twenty  acres,  the 
mission  ground,  between  them  and  the  old  heathen  camp.  He  expected  all 
Christian  Indians  to  obey  the  order;  if  any  chose  the  other  camp  they  must  re- 
main— there  could  be  no  passing  over  from  one  camp  to  the  other. 

The  strife  was  so  fierce,  writes  Miss  McBeth,  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  was 
a  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  the  devil.  It  was  "Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side?" 
Drawing  the  line  so  closely  meant  the  separation  of  families,  the  Christians  from 
the  heathen.  Would  they  be  strong  enough  to  stand  the  test?  Despite  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  the  heathen  leaders,  almost  every  one  of  the  Christians  turned 
into  the  Christian  camp. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  it  was  learned  that  the  "wild  ones"  had  planned  to  lead 
their  heathen  procession  around  and  right  through  the  Christian  camp.  This, 
the  Christians  felt,  would  be  an  insult.  They  went  to  the  school  commissioner 
who  said :  "Forbid  their  setting  a  foot  on  school  grounds,  and  if  you  need  any 
help,  call  for  me."  After  a  hurried  council,  seven  Christian  Indians  rode  out  and 
formed  a  line  across  the  road  on  the  edge  of  the  school  grounds  in  front  of  the 
mission  home.  They  turned  their  horses'  heads  facing  3je  oncoming  hundreds. 
The  lane  was  full,  from  fence  to  fence,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  of  yelling,  paint- 
ed Indians.  On  they  rode,  till  they  came  to  the  line  of  the  seven  Christian  men. 
They  were  determined  to  pass  through,  but  they  were  halted,  and  there  were 
several  speeches,  first  from  one  side,  then  from  the  other.  The  seven  men 
never  wavered.    It  was  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther/' 
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.  Finally,  the  multitude  turned  their  horses  and  rode  back  the  other  way,  and 
"we  felt"  says  Miss  McBeth,  "that  the  day  of  miracles  was  not  yet  past.  I  did 
not  see  it  all.  I  had  fled  to  the  One  who  was  able  to  hold  the  glittering  pistols 
in  the  belts." 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Forget  not  to  show  love  unto  strangers:  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares.    Heb.  13.2. 

God  is  always  right.    Lincoln. 

Not  all  God's  messengers  are  angels:  any  hand  that  knocks  at  the  door  may 
bring  a  call  from  the  King.    /.  R.  Miller. 

Right  and  wrong  are  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  if  you  transgress  the  laws 
laid  down,  imposed  by  the  nature  of  things,  depend  upon  it  you  will  pay  the 
penalty.    John  Morley. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Men  like  Lot  are  common  in  all  times  and  places,  who  are  "righteous"  when 
under  good  influences,  as  Lot  was  while  with  Abraham,  but  who  lack  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions  when  with  unrighteous  companions;  in  avoiding  every- 
thing that  would  betray  a  difference  between  their  point  of  view  and  that  of 
others,  they  lose  their  influence  for  good. 

Lots*  wife  is  a  type  of  those  whose  hearts  are  set  on  material  things.  He 
that  loveth  his  life  loseth  it,  Jn.  12.25. 

The  lesson  for  us  Jesus  himself  drew  when  he  told  the  people  of  Capernaum 
that  they  who  had  turned  away  from  God  and  refused  to  repent  were  worse 
than  the  men  of  Sodom.  What  would  he  say  of  us,  who  have  a  far  greater  light 
than  the  Sodomites  had,  if  we  live  not  up  to  that  light? 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSIONS 

1.  Sodom  needed  ten  men  to  redeem  it.  What  one  man  can  do  to  redeem 
a  modern  city. 

2.  The  punishment  of  crime  is  a  stem  duty  of  today.  Justice  may  be  tem- 
pered with  mercy  but  not  by  maudlin  sentiment;  see  "Sentimentalism  in  Crime," 
Outlook,  Aug.  19,  191 1. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Find  six  occasions  when  the  promise  of  a  numerous 
posterity  was  given  Abraham.  2.  "After  these  things" ;  what  things  ?  3.  What 
does  "class"  mean,  v.  3?  4.  Where  was  Abraham  when  he  started  on  his  jour- 
ney? (Gen.  21.34.)  5-  What  had  become  of  Ishmael?  (Gen.  21.8-21.)  6. 
Where  was  the  land  of  Moriah?  (Clipping,  p.  122.)  7.  What  can  you  learn  about 
human  sacrifice  in  ancient  times?  (Clipping,  p.  122.)  8.  What  is  said  about 
Abraham's  testing  in  the  nth  chapter  of  Hebrews?  9.  Tell  of  the  great  sacrifice 
made  by  a  Kurdish  mother,  p.  126.  10.  Tell  in  a  sentence  what  Genesis  is  about. 
(Clipping,  p.  18.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  is  faith?  2.  How  was  Abraham's  faith  re- 
markable? (Clipping,  p.  124.)  3.  What  instances  of  Abraham's  ready  obedience 
to  God's  will  have  we  already  had?  4.  Would  the  call  to  sacrifice  a  son  seem  to 
us  a  divine  call?  5.  What  is  meant  by  the  words  "God  did  prove  Abraham"? 
6.  How  was  fire  carried?  7.  Who  suffered  the  more  on  the  way  to  Moriah,  Abra- 
ham or  Isaac?  (Clipping,  p.  121.)  8.  Of  what  greater  sacrifice  does  the  offered 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  remind  you?  9.  Why  was  Abraham's  readiness  to  sacrifice 
Isaac  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness,  while  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Cataumet,  who 
in  imitation  of  Abraham  actually  sacrificed  his  daughter,  was  judged  insane? 

Memory  and  Note  Book  Work.  Give  Jesus'  soliloqy  upon  certain  unright- 
eous cities.  Write  Part  IV  of  your  Biography  of  Abraham:  Abraham  Plead- 
ing for  Sodom,  and  the  Doom  of  the  City. 
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THE  TEST  OS*  ABRAHAM'S  FAITH 

^Uien  Wtxt 

I  desire  i^oodfiesd  ,smd  not  sacrifice;  and  the  knowl«- 
edge  6f  God  more  than  bUrnt-offerings.    Hodea  6S 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  22.1-13.  The  Test  of  Abra- 
ham's Faith.  T.  Rom.  4.13-25.  The  Father  of  the  Faithful.  W-  Matt.  15.J1-28. 
A  Mother's  Faith.  T.  Heb.  11.32-40.  Faith  Enduring.  F.  Phil.  31-16.  Faith 
Suffering  Loss  for  Christ  S.  Jas.  1.1-12.  Joy  in  Faith's  Trials.  3.  Rom.  8.31- 
39.   Faith  Triumphant. 

STUDY  Gen.  2:8.1-19    READ  Geri.  22  and  23    COMMIT  w  12,  13 

t  And  it  cAme  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  God  did  prove  Abraham,  and 
said  unto  him,  Abraham;  and  he  said.  Here  am  I.  2  And  he  said,  Take  now 
thy  son,  thine  only  son,  whom  thou  lovest,  even  Isaac,  and  get  thee  into  the 
land  of  Moriah;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  one  of  the  moun- 
tains which  I  will  tell  thee  of.  3  And  Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his 
son;  and  he  clave  the  wood  for  the  burnt-offering,  and  rose  up,  and  went  unto 
the  place  of  which  God  had  told  him.  4  On  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off.  5  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  young  men,  Abide 
yc  here  with  the  ass,  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder ;  and  we  will  worship,  and 
come  again  to  you.  6  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the  burnt-offering,  and 
laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  son;  and  he  took  in  his  hand  the  fire  and  the  knife;  and 
they  went  both  of  them  together.  7  And  Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his  father, 
and  said,  My  father :  and  he  said.  Here  am  I,  my  son.  And  he  said,  Behold,  the 
fire  and  the  wood:  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering?  8  And  Abra- 
ham said,  God  will  provide  himself  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering,  my  son:  so 
they  went  both  of  them  together. 

o.  And  they  came  to  the  place  which  God  had  told  him  of;  and  Abraham 
built  the  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and 
laid  him  on  the  altar,  upon  the  wood.  10  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son.  li  And  the  angel  of  Jehovah  called 
unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said,  Abraham,  Abraham :  and  he  said.  Here  am  L 
12  And  he  said.  Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  anything  unto 
him;  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy 
son,  thine  only  son,  from  me.  13  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  behind  him  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  by  his  horns :  and  Abraham 
went  and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt'-offering  in  the  stead  of 
his  son. 

^ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

UiSon  Outline.  I.  The  Offering  Required,  1-2.  II.  The  Offering  Granted, 
3-19.    III.  The  Sacrifice  Averted,  10*13. 

i-a.  After  these  things.  A  formula  connecting  one  part  with  another  which  is 
frequently  used  in  Genesis.— G^od  did  prove  Abraham.  Put  his  faith  and  obe- 
dience to  the  test,  even  as  Jesus  was  proved  in  the  Wilderness. — Said.  From  verse 
3  one  might  infer  that  the  message  came  to  Abraham  in  a  vision  or  dream  by 
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night. — Thy  son,  thine  only  son,  whom  thou  lovest.  By  these  words  the  severity 
of  the  demand  is  expressed.    Abraham's  son  Ishmael  had  been  sent  off.    21.14. 

3-8.  Ani  Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning,  "With  the  reserve  and  self- 
control  characteristic  generally  of  the  Biblical  writers,  the  narrative  leaver  thp 
reader  to  picture  for  himself  the  mental  agony  which  such  a  terrible  command 
musj  have  produced  in  the  patriarch's  breast,  the  rude  blow  to  the  natural  af-r 
fections,  the  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a  son  upon  whom  all  his  hopeg 
ai^d  aspirations  for  the  future  were  centered,  and  the  many  anxioug  questions 
to  which  the  conflict  of  motives  must,  under  such  circumstances,  have  inevitably 
giye^  rise"  {Driver). — Clave.  Split.— Kowny  men.  His  servants,— T/t^  fire. 
The  glowing  embers  were  carried  in  some  receptacle.  See  p.  122.— Provide  him- 
self.   Hebrew.    See  for  himself,  RVm. 

II-J2.  The  (ingel  of  Jehovah.  This  phrase  occurs  frequently  in  the  Old  Testa- 
merit,  It  is  the  old  Hebraic  w^y  of  saying  that  God  manifested  himself  or  made 
his  will  known  in  a  special  way. — Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  lad.  Mozley  con- 
jectures that  this  narrative  marked  the  point  at  which  the  Hebrew  broke  away 
from  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices.  See  I^jght  from  Oriental  Life,  and  Ps. 
51.16-17;  Hosea  6.6.  **The  problem  was  to  disentangle  in  Abraham's  mind  what 
was  true  frqm  wh^t  was  mistaken;  to  maintain  in  his  mind  the  right  impres- 
sion that  all  should  be  given  up  to  God  and  at  the  same  time  to  explode  the 
idea  that  the  best  way  to  give  up  a  life  to  God  was  to  put  an  end  to  it"  (Dods). 

14.  Jehovah-jireh.  That  is,  Jehovah  will  see,  or  provide,  RVm. — As  it  is  said 
to  this  day.  At  the  time  these  verses  were  written,  there  was  a  proverb  current,  it 
3eems,  in  connectiqn  with  the  temple  on  the  "Mount  of  the  Lord."  See  jfs, 
p.  20. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

2,.  Thine  only  son- 
Is  there  any  blessing  better  than  a  son? 
Man's  prime  desire ;  by  whom  his  name  and  he 
Shall  live  beyond  liimself.    Arabic  Saying. 
3,  And  Abtahap}  rosf  early  in  the  morning.    Who  suffered  on  the  walk  to 
Moriah — ^the  man  or  the  boy?    Abrahaip  knew  from  the  beginning  what  he  was 
to  do,    How  viyidly  tjie  narrative  gives  ns  his  prevision  when  it  tells  us,  "On 
the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off  I^^    He  had 
been  looking  at  it  in  thought  for  days,  and  now  there  it  is !    Isaac  starts  in  happy 
ignorance,  gUd,  like  any  boy,  to  be  taken  on  a  trip  with  his  father. 

One  has  seen  parents  at  a  hospital  bringing  a  child  to  undergo  a  sen<^tis  opera- 
tion. The  child  is  a  bit  mystified  at  the  strange  place  and  faces,  but  untroubled. 
They  have  told  him,  in  a  pleasant  way,  a  little  of  what  is  to  be  done  to  him,  and 
he  is  interested.  He  is  sublimely  unconscious  of  the  risks  and  the  p^in  involved. 
His  parents  may  have  been  facing  this  ordeal  for  weeks.  They  have  lain  awake 
at  night  forefancying  the  scene.  Each  time  they  looked  at  their  little  boy,  play- 
ing about  the  house,  they  shuddered  at  the  thojig[ht  of  the  surgeon^s  knife  and 
the  possibily  fatal  outcome.  And  when  the  appointed  day  arrived  and  ''they  went 
—parents  and  child — ^together,"  the  suffering  was  all  on  one  side. 

The  first  "ands"  in  that  journey  cost  Isaac  nothing.  It  was  a  gala  expedition 
for  him.  But  gradually  his  boyish  mind  becomes  perplexed.  "And  Isa^c  spake 
unto  Abraham,  his  father,  My  father :  and  he  said,  Here  am  I,  my  son.  And  he 
said,  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood :  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  ?" 
But  the  time  has  not  come  yet  when  the  boy  needs  to  know.  "And  Abraham 
said,  God  will  provide  himself  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering,  my  son:  so  they 
went,  both  of  them  together."  Children  often  suspect  more  than  they  are 
given  credit  for.  The  looks  of  their  elders  are  great  tell-tales.  Who  knows  what 
premonitions  may  have  come  into  that  boy's  mind?  By  and  by  even  he  must 
know.  But  the  narrative  maintains  its  expressive  silence.  Did  Abraham  have 
to  say  anything  to  him,  to  explain  that  the  altar  \vas  for  him?  Did  Isaac  say 
anything?  Or  was  there  a  silence  in  which  both  father  and  son  understood  each 
other  ^nd  dared  not  speak — s^  silence  unbroken  save  by  the  creaking  of  the  logs 
as  the  hoy's  body  is  tied  fast  upon  them,  and  perhaps  a  gasp,  as  his  eyes  cangh 
sight  of  the  uplifted  knjfe?  If  it  all  occurred  in  silence,  how  much  th«^t  silenc. 
?^i4 !    Henry  Shme  Co^n*  ^n  The  Creed  of  Jesus. 
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UGHT  FROM  ARCHigEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

2.  Offer  him  for  a  burnt  offering.  The  custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices 
prevails  today  among  savage  tribes.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  wide-spread  cus- 
tom. Recent  excavations  made  in  Palestine,  at  Gezer,  Taanach  and  elsewhere, 
have  shown  that  infant  sacrifice  was  practiced  by  the  Canaanites.  A  large  num- 
ber of  earthenware  jars  containing  the  bones  of  infants  not  more  than  a  week 
old  were  found.  In  some  instances  a  bowl  and  a  jug  were  also  found  in  the 
jars,  which  probably  supplied  the  food  and  drink  believed  necessary  for  the  in- 
fant in  the  other  world.  It  is  the  belief  of  scholars  that  these  bones  were  of 
first-born  infants  sacrificed  to  some  deity.  We  know  from  Greek  writers  that 
the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  were  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  children  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  or  gain  the  help  of  their  national  deity  in  times  of  danger  or 
calamity.  In  2  Kings  3.27  we  are  told  that  the  King  of  Moab,  when  hard  pressed 
by  the  invading  Israelites,  sacrificed  his  oldest  son,  Chemosh,  to  the  god  of 
Moab.  The  practice  was  even  observed  by  the  Israelites  in  the  dark  days  of 
Ahaz  and  Manasseh  as  we  learned  in  our  course  of  lessons  two  years  ago.  See 
2  K.  23.10;  2  Ch.  28.3;  33.6.  The  custom  probably  prevails  in  the  tribes  among 
whom  Abraham  dwelt,  and  the  question  would  naturally  come  to  him  whether 
he  were  willing  to  sacrifice  as  much  for  the  Lord  as  hir  idolatrous  neighbors 
for  their  god^. 

7.  Behold,  the  fire.  We  are  nowhere  expressly  told  how  the  ancient  Israelites 
kindled  a  fire;  nor  is  it  said  here  whence  or  how  Abraham  obtained  this  fire. 
When  Judas  Maccabaeus  restored  the  sacrificial  ritual  at  the  Temple,  we  read 
that  fire  was  procured  by  "firing  stones  and  taking  fire  out  of  them"  (2  Mace. 
10.3),  possibly,  by  striking  stones  together.  At  any  rate,  kindling  a  fire  would  be 
difficult  and  tedious,  hence  the  patriarch  takes  with  him  glowing  embers.  It  was 
sometimes  part  of  the  ritual  that  an  altar  fire  should  be  kindled  in  some  differ- 
ent way — ^two  sons  of  Aaron  were  slain  for  offering  "strange  fire"— and  pos- 
sibly in  taking  fire  with  him  Abraham  was  observing  some  ceremonial  custom. 
Dr.  W,  H.  Bennett,  in  The  New  Century  Bible  Commentary. 

9.  Abraham  bound  Isaac  his  son.  Isaac  was  no  longer  a  child  at  this  time,  but 
according  to  oriental  custom  he  was  still  under  his  father's  control.  Gamahliel 
Wad-el-Ward,  a  native  of  Palestine,  writes  thus  of  the  custom  which  prevails 
there  today.  "Children  never  become  of  age,  to  do  what  they  please  either  in 
business,  marriage,  or  change  of  residence.  A  father  can  even  thrash  a  mar- 
ried son,  and  the  son,  instead  of  showing  resentment,  must  show  respect  to  his 
father  by  appearing  in  the  places  of  prayer  on  the  Sabbath  and  kissing  the  rod 
seven  times  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  The  father  then  publicly 
kisses  the  son." 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  divine  promises  had  Abraham  received?  How  had 
his  faith  been  tested?  To  what  had  the  number  of  his  descendants  been  likened? 
How  had  the  promise  been  fulfilled? 


As  the  stars  of  heaven  Abraham's  descendants  were  to  be  numbered,  and  yet 
many  years  passed  from  the  time  of  the  first  promise  and  he  and  Sarah  were 
still  without  a  child.  After  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  births  of  Moab  and 
Ben-ammi  and  Abraham's  sojourn  in  Gerar  are  chronicled.  There  or  at  Beer- 
sheba,  Isaac,  the  long-promised  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  was  born.  The 
presence  of  Ishmael,  Hagar's  son,  who  till  then  had  been  regarded  as  Abraham's 
heir,  Sarah  would  no  longer  endure,  and  Hagar  and  Ishmael  were  sent  out  to 
dwell  in  the  wilderness.  Later  in  Genesis  we  are  told  of  the  "gifts"  made  by 
Abraham  to  Ishmael,  and  at  his  burial  Ishmael,  as  an  acknowledged  son,  per- 
formed with  Isaac  the  last  rites  for  his  father,  Gen.  25.9. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

By  "one  of  the  mountains  in  the  land  of  Moriah"  the  writer  of  Genesis  evi- 
dently meant  what  afterwards  became  the  temple-mount  in  Jerusalem,  hence  the 
proverb  in  verse  14  and  the  name  Mount  Moriah  in  2  Ch.  3.1.  On  the  third  day 
after  leaving  the  "land  of  the  Philistines,"  Gen.  21.34,  Abraham  "saw  the  place 
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afar  oflP' ;  this  is  the  time  that  would  ordinarily  be  required  to  cover  the  dis- 
tance between  Beersheba  and  Jerusalem.  Furthermore,  the  mount  was  known 
as  "the  mount  of  Jehovah"  at  "this  day,"  the  time  of  writing,  verse  14..  Pro- 
fessor Sayce,  in  the  Expository  Times,  gives  this  history  of  the  temple-hill : 

We  may  conclude  that  the  temple-hill  was  already  a  sacred  spot  in  the  neo- 
lithic age.  When  Uru-salim,  "the  city  of  Salim,"  was  founded  by  the  Babylon- 
ians in  "the  land  of  the  Amorites,"  its  sanctity  was  still  respected,  and  it  became 
a  seat  of  the  worship  of  EUil.  Here,  therefore,  arose  a  high-place,  formed  of 
monoliths,  and  here  in  its  sacred  grove  Abraham  found  the  ram  which  was  the 
symbol  of  Ellil— not,  be  it  noticed,  the  lamb  of  verses  7-8,  which  was  not  con- 
secrated to  the  Babylonian  god.  Before  the  age  of  David,  the  monoliths  had 
made  way  for  a  "temple,"  perhaps  under  Hittire  influence. 

The  traditional  site  of  the  altar  is  the  rock  that  protrudes  through  the  floor 
directly  under  the  dome  of  the  present  Mosque  of  Omar.  Samaritan  tradition 
identified  Moriah  with  Mount  Gerizm. 

According  to  some  scholars  Sinai  was  the  mount  of  sacrifice.  They  think 
Jebus  (Jerusalem),  the  capital  of  the  Jebusites,  could  not  have  been  the  place 
because  it  was  sacred  to  El  Elyon  (Gen.  14.18)  and  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  could 
not  be  offered  at  an  idolatrous  shrine,  and  they  point  out  that  Abraham  carried 
wood  with  him,  which  indicated  that  the  offering  was  to  be  made  in  a  place 
where  no  wood  could  be  procured,  and  that  he  burdened  himself  with  fire,  a 
proof  that  the  place  of  sacrifice  was  an  unpeopled  solitude  where  fire  could  not 
be  obtained.  Jeremias  says :  "The  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  probably, 
according  to  the  original  text,  'upon  a  mount  in  the  land  of  Muzri/  upon  Sinai- 
Horeb." 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  UTTLE  FOLKS 

Begin  with  the  joy  in  Abraham's  home  when  their  little  boy  was  bom  for 
whom  they  had  waited  so  many  years.  What  did  they  name  the  baby?  The 
baby  had  long  since  grown  into  a  boy  when  (k)d  tested  Abraham,  his  father, 
gave  him  a  chance  to  show  how  great  was  his  faith  and  trust  in  (Jod.  "Abra- 
ham," (k)d  called.  "Here  am  I,"  Abraham  answered.  "Do  you  love  me  more 
than  you  do  Isaac?  Then  I  want  you  to  take  Isaac,  your  only  son,  whom  you 
love  so  much,  and  go  with  him  to  a  mountain  far  away  and  offer  him  there  in 
sacrifice  to  me." 

Explain  what  a  sacrifice  was  in  Dean  Hodge's  words;  "The  people  of  that 
land  believed  that  God  wishes  us  to  give  him  the  very  best  we  have.  And  that 
is  right,  if  we  give  him  our  best  by  using  it  so  as  to  please  him.  But  they  said 
that  the  thing  to  do  with  our  best  is  to  burn  it.  So  they  would  make  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  put  wood  upon  it,  and  place  their  best  on  the  wood,  and  set  fire  to  it, 
and  the  flame  and  the  smoke  would  rise  into  the  sky.  That  was  called  a  sacri- 
fice. When  they  were  very  glad»and  wished  to  thank  God,  and  when  they  were 
in  great  trouble  and  desired  (}od  to  help  them,  they  offered  a  sacrifice." 

The  story  is  easily  told.  Let  the  children  see  Sarah  standing  at  the  tent  door 
watching  them  as  they  start  off.  Picture  the  father's  silent,  sorrowful  face,  and 
the  boy's  happiness  at  the  thought  of  going  away  with  his  father.  In  talking 
about  the  climbing  of  the  mountain,  after  the  two  had  left  the  men  who  went 
with  them,  show  Tissot's  picture  No.  16,  Isaac  bearing  the  wood  for  his  sacrifice. 
Do  not  dwell  upon  the  uplifted  knife.  Tell  Benny's  words,  p.  125.  Describe  the 
father's  joy  when  he  learned  that  he  must  not  sacrifice  Isaac,  that  God  was  only 
testing  him,  proving  his  faith  in  (k>d  and  his  obedience  to  God's  will.  Tell  how 
a  Kurdish  mother  stood  such  a  test,  p.  126. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  What  is  faith?  A  little  child  defined  it  as  "Doing 
(k>d's  will  and  asking  no  questions."  Would  that  apply  to  Abraham's  faith? 
What  have  we  already  learned  about  his  doing  God's  will  without  questioning? 

For  Older  Pupils.  In  the  second  Book  of  the  Macabees  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  martyrdom  of  the  widow  Hannah  and  her  seven  sons.  Antiochus 
IV,  the  King  of  Syria,  had  made  himself  master  of  Palestine,  and  required  his 
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subjects  to  wofshij)  him  and  hiS  gods.  These  seven  youftg  tnen  refused  to  bow 
the  knees  before  him,  and  one  after  the  other  was  put  to  death  with  most 
cruel  tortures.  When  it  came  the  turn  of  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  Anti- 
ochus  told  the  mother  to  advise  him  to  save  his  life.  But  Hannah,  as  the  old 
historian  says,  "was  marvellous  above  all,  and  worthy  of  honorable  memory: 
for  whvm  she  saw  her  seven  sons  slain  within  the  space  of  one  day,  she  bare  it 
with  a  good  courage,  because  of  the  hope  that  she  had  in  the  Lord."  To  her  boy 
she  said:  "Fear  not  this  tormentor,  but,  being  worthy  of  thy  brethren,  take  thy 
death,  that  I  may  receive  thee  again  in  mercy  with  thy  brethren/'  As  the  youth 
was  about  to  be  slain  she  cried  to  him:  "My  sacrihce  hath  exceeded  that  of 
Abraham.  He  built  one  altar  whereon  to  sacrifice  Isaac;  thy  mother  hath  built 
seven  altars  and  sacrificed  seven  Isaacs  In  one  day.  He  was  but  tempted;  thy 
mother  hath  performed/' 

What  is  the  story  to  which  Hannah  referred?  Why  did  Abraham  think  that 
he  should  sacrifice  his  only  son? 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Th^  OiugAtNESd  otf  Faith 

The  Great  Pioneer  of  Faith.  Faith  is  one  of  Dr.  Jowett's  "cotltittental 
words,"  indefinable  as  a  continent  is  indescribable,  to  understand  which  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  take  exploration  trips,  making  new  discoveries  each  time. 
Several  such  trips  we  have  already  made  in  our  study  of  this  Pioneer  of  Faith, 
and  we  have  discovered  how  his  faith  stood  the  test  again  and  again.  By  faith 
he  became  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  land  not  his  own.  By  faith 
he  looked  for  the  city  which  hath  the  foundatiort,  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is 
God,  Heb.  ii.io.  "He  possessed  an  open  ear  for  every  word  which  reached  him 
from  the  invisible.  Whether  it  came  by  a  vision  or  a  dream  or  a  visible  messen- 
ger, no  revelation  from  the  unseen  staggered  his  faith,  to  none  did  he  show 
himself  disobedient.  Once  he  knew  it  to  be  a  veritable  word  from  God,  he 
made  room  for  it  in  his  soul,  and  at  every  sacrifice  prepared  himself  to  carry 
it  out."  By  faith  he,  being  tried,  offered  up  Isaac;  yea,  he  that  had  gladly  re- 
ceived the  promises  was  offering  up  his  only  begotten  son,  even  him  to  whom  it 
was  said,  "In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called ;  accounting  that  God  is  able  to  raise 
up,  even  from  the  dead;  from  whence  he  also  in  a  figure  received  back." 

In  the  words  of  Ian  Maclaren :  To  emerge  from  the  physical  and  enter  into 
the  spiritual  sphere  is  an  immense  advance  and  a  tremendous  risk.  Any  one 
who  shifts  the  center  of  his  life  from  the  world  which  is  seen  to  the  world 
which  is  unseen  deserves  to  be  called  a  believer.  Abraham  was  the  first  man 
in  history  who  dared  to  make  this  venture  and  to  cast  himself  on  God.  He  dis*- 
covered  the  new  world  of  the  Soul,  and  is  to  this  day  the  father  of  the  faithful. 

Abraham  as  a  Type.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  how  much  there  is  in  the 
New  Testament  about  Abraham  and  his  faith.  The  reason  is  that  for  those  who 
wrote  the  New  Testament,  Abraham  is  the  type  of  true  piety,  he  is  the  ideal  of 
religion.  Every  one  Who  wishes  to  prove  anything  about  the  true  religion  says. 
Look  at  Abraham.  Paul  does  it  in  Romans  4.3  and  again  in  Galatians.  James 
does  it  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle,  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  is  so  unlike  both»  does  it  also.  The  reason  why  everybody  who 
wants  to  prove  anything  about  true  religion  says.  Look  at  Abraham,  is  that  in 
true  religion  there  is  one  thing  that  never  changes  from  Genesis  to  Revelatiort— 
the  attitude  of  the  soul  to  God.  And  the  true  attitude  of  the  soul  to  God  is  per- 
fectly illustrated  in  Abraham.  God  may  make  himself  known  more  fully  in  one 
generation  than  another,  his  word  may  be  more  articulate,  more  explicit  in  its 
commands,  more  spiritual  and  far-reaching  in  its  promises,  but  the  one  thing 
which  it  requires  under  the  surface  is  that  which  it  finds  in  Abraham,  to  be 
treated  as  the  last  and  absolute  reality  in  life;  so  to  treat  it  is  to  believe  in  God 
in  the  sense  which  makes  and  keeps  us  right  with  him,  so  to  treat  it  as  to  take 
our  place  among  the  children  of  Abraham.    Dr.  James  Dennyj  in  A  Sermon. 

How  Horace  Bushnell  passed  from  Doubt  to  Faith.  Iti  his  sermon  on  "The 
Dissolving  of  Doubts,"  Horace  Bushnell  relates  his  experience  while  a  tutor  at 
Yale.    He  had  come  to  the  point  where  he  thought  he  believed  nothing.    "Final* 
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ly,"  he  says,  "pacing  my  chamber,  there  arose  su4denly  the  question,  Is  there, 
then,  no  truths  that  I  do  believe?  Yes,  there  is  this  one,  now  that  I  think  of 
it.  There  is  a  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  that  I  never  doubted,  and  I  see 
not  how  I  can.  I  am  even  quite  sure  of  it.  Then  forthwith  starts  up  the  ques- 
tion, Have  I,  then,  ever  taken  the  principle  of  right  for  my  law?  I  have  done 
right  things  as  men  speak.  Have  I  ever  thrown  my  life  out  on  the  principle  to 
become  all  that  is  required  of  me?  No,  I  have  not;  consciously  I  have  not. 
Ah,  then,  here  is  something  for  me  to  do.  No  matter  what  becomes  of  my 
questions.  Nothing  ought  to  become  of  them  if  I  cannot  take  a  first  principle 
so  evidently  true  and  live  in  it  The  very  suggestion  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  rev- 
elation. It  is  even  a  relief  to  feel  the  conviction  it  brings.  Here,  then,  will. I 
begin.  If  there  is  a  God,  as  I  rather  hope  there  is  and  very  dimlv  believe,  he  is 
a  right  God.  If  I  have  lost  him  in  wrong,  perhaps  I  shall  find  him  in  right. 
Will  he  not  help  me,  or  perchance  be  discovered  to  me?"  And  after  this  rear 
soning  the  young  man  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  to  the  dimly  felt  God,  con- 
fessing this  dimness  of  vision,  and  asking  help  in  beginning  a  right  life.  It 
was  the  best  prayer  he  could  then  offer,  but  in  that  prayer  and  that  vow  he  is 
borne,  as  it  were,  by  some  unseen  chariot  into  God's  presence.  Never  again  does 
he  doubt  God's  reality.  A  being  so  profoundly  felt  must  inevitably  be.  Thrpwgh 
obedience  aod  prayer  he  had  found  God. 

II    Testings  o»  Faith 

The  Proving  of  Abraham.  Benny  was  a  youth  in  his  twentieth  year  when 
he  entered  my  service,  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
a  negro,  very  dark  in  color,  but  with  a  fine,  strong  face.  He  had  learned  the 
alphabet,  and  could  with  difficulty  spell  out  words  of  two  or  three  letters.  But 
his  education  really  began  when  he  came  to  me.  Our  reading  book  was  the 
Bible.  At  different  times  I  tried  other  books,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  ap- 
peal to  Benny.  The  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  was  intensely  fascinating  to  him,  and 
he  never  wearied  of  it.  To  me  it  was  an  unceasing  delight  to  watch  his  interest 
in  the  old  stories,  so  fresh  and  new  to  him,  and  to  listen  to  his  quaint,  honest 
comments  thereon. 

"What  a  shuddering  interest  he  showed  in  the  account  of  Abraham's  trial  of 
faith,  when  his  son  lay  on  the  altar  for  sacrifice.  "Oh,  tell  me,  please,"  he  cried, 
"did  Abraham  do  it?  Did  he  do  it?  Course  he's  got  to  mind  God,  but — oh,  I 
hope  God  didn't  keep  him  up  to  it.  I  hope  he  let  him  off !"  He  laughed  aloud 
through  real  tears  when  he  learned  of  the  substituted  "ram  caught  in  the  thicket 
by  his  boms."  "There  now,"  he  almost  sobbed,  "You  see  God  was  only  tryin' 
mm ;  you  can  trust  him  every  time.  I  ought  to  knowed  that,  but  I  tell  you  I  was 
scared."    From  A  Simple  Expositor,  by  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson. 

Abraham  was  Wortbjr  of  Testing,  If  you  take  to  the  lapidary  the  stones 
which  you  have  collected  in  your  summer  ramble,  he  will  probably  send  the  bulk 
of  them  home  to  you  in  a  few  days,  with  scanty  marks  of  having  passed  through 
his  hands.  But  some  one  or  two  of  the  number  majr  be  kept  back,  and  when  you 
inquire  for  them,  he  \rill  reply :  "Those  stones  which  I  returned  are  not  worth 
much:  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  my  time  and 
skiH ;  but  with  the  others,  the  case  is  far  otherwise :  they  are  capable  of  taking 
a  polish  and  of  bearing  a  discipline  which  it  may  take  months  and  even  years  to 
give;  but  their  beauty,  when  the  process  is  complete,  will  be  all  the  compensa- 
tion that  can  be  wished." 

Some  men  pass  through  life  without  much  trial,  because  their  natures  are  light 
and  trivial,  and  incapable  of  bearing  much,  or  of  profiting  by  the  severe  disci- 
pline which,  in  the  case  of  others,  is  all  needed,  and  will  yield  a  rich  recompense, 
after  it  has  had  its  perfect  work.  God  will  not  let  any  one  of  us  be  tried  beyond 
what  we  are  able  to  bear.  But  when  he  has  in  hand  a  nature  like  Abraham's 
which  is  capable  of  the  loftiest  results,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  trial 
is  long  contmued,  almost  to  the  last  limit  of  endurance.    P,  B.  Meyer, 

Do  we  stand  the  Testing  of  our  Paith?  For  a  long  while  everything  runs 
sfnoothly.  Then  suddenly— "after  these  things"— God  proves  us,  in  another  way 
than  he  proved  Abraham,  but  with  equal  earnestness :  Give  up  your  only  child, 
your  mother,  your  reputation,  your  hopes,  your  happiness!    Give  them  up  wc 
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must,  willingly  or  unwillingly.  Just  herein  lies  the  diflFerence:  one  who  is  not 
a  Christian  gives  them  up  unwillingly,  full  of  murmurings  against  the  "cruel 
fate" ;  a  child  of  God  answers,  "Here  am  I.    Thy  will  be  done." 

Ill    Sacrifice  of  Faith 

Substitutionary  Sacrifice.  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  pictures  which  bring 
to  our  minds  in  a  simple,  kindergarten  way  this  principle  of  sacrifice,  innocent 
blood  shed  for  guilty,  substitution  of  one  for  another. 

One  is  this  in  Genesis,  the  twenty-second  chapter.  It  is  a  very  familiar  picture. 
It  is  simply  this.  There  is  a  father  with  his  son.  The  son  is  an  only-begotten, 
dearly  beloved  son.  He  is  his  father's  darling.  The  father  gives  his  son  to 
death  and  in  giving  his  son  he  suffers  far  beyond  what  words  can  tell.  That  is 
the  first  bit, — a  suffering  father.  The  second  is  this, — a  submissive  son ;  he  not 
understanding  why,  and,  I  think,  the  father  not  understanding  why.  The  pic- 
tures are  always  less  than  that  which  they  foreshadow.  But  the  father  with 
keenest  suffering  gave  his  son.  And,  mark  it  keenly,  Isaac  submitted  to  death 
in  intent,  and  his  father  gave  him  to  death  in  intent. 

Then  there  is  a  picture  within  the  picture,  for  Isaac.  At  the  last  moment  the 
ram  caught  in  the  thicket  by  its  horns  is  taken  and  laid  on  the  altar  in  Isaac's 
place.  I  want  to  ask  what  you  think  Isaac  believed  about  substitutionary  sacri- 
fice, as  he  stood  at  one  side,  and  with  awe-touched  eyes  saw  the  ram  bleeding  and 
burning  on  the  altar  where  he  had  lain.  Many  of  our  scholarly  friends  doubt 
about  the  use  of  that  word  "substitute,"  but  Isaac  did  not.  He  said,  "I  was  there 
on  that  altar.  I  am  not  there  now.  Sornething  else  has  given  its  life  in  my 
place."    S,  D.  Gordon,  in  The  Consummation  of  Calvary. 

The  Kurdish  Mother's  Sacrifice.  The  missionary  from  Karput,  making  his 
annual  visit  to  a  Kurdish  village,  saw  in  the  congregation  two  faces  that  fascina- 
ted him.  In  a  lad's  face  there  was  the  promise  of  great  powers ;  in  his  mother's 
face,  a  poor  washerwoman,  suffering  and  sorrow  and  hope  and  patience  and 
passionate  devotion  seemed  to  have  wrought  their  perfect  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  he  asked  to  have  them  brought  to  him. 

"Mother,  do  you  love  Jesus  ?"  he  asked  the  trembling  woman.  "I  do,"  she  said, 
'"I  do."  "How  much  would  you  give  to  him  ?"  "Oh,  missionary,  I  have  nothing  I 
yet  all  I  earn  I  give,  saving  only  enough  for  food  for  this  little  boy  and  myself." 
"Would  you  give  your  little  boy?"  "He  is  my  all— my  life!"  "Think  well  of  it 
to-night  and  pray.  I  return  to  Kharput  to-morrow."  And  the  widow  went  out 
sobbing,  "My  only  son,  my  Thomas !" 

The  remaining  hours  of  the  missionary's  visit  were  very  busy  ones,  and  when 
the  morning  came  and  his  horse  was  saddled,  he  had  forgotten  about  Thomas. 
But  just  as  he  was  about  to  start  there  came  the  mother  leading  her  boy  by  the 
hand.  At  the  missionary's  feet  she  laid  the  little  bundle  of  clothing  on  which 
she  had  worked  all  night.  She  placed  one  hand  on  her  boy's. head,  and  with  the 
other  pomting  upward,  said  two  words,  "Thomas— Chrlstos."  She  then  went 
back  to  her  lonely  life.  But  not  to  a  narrowed  or  mournful  life;  hers  was  the 
joy  of  one  who  had  ma'^e  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

A  "^J^^^^^  ™^^c  good.  He  led  his  class.  He  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
And  when  he  was  graduated  he  went  back  to  his  old  home,  where  the  mother 
waited  for  him,  and  then  far  beyond  into  the  Kurdish  mountain  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  And  they  called  him  "The  prophet  of  Kurdistan."  The  black  year  of 
1895  came  with  its  awful  massacres.  Thomas  was  shot  and  cruelly  cut  and  left 
for  dead.  Against  all  probabilities  he  recovered  and  resumed  his  work,  giving 
himself  to  it  with  new  courage  and  hope.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mother  bore  its 
I  abundant  fruit  m  the  comfort  he  gave  to  orphans  and  brought  to  hundreds  of 
widows,  and  they  call  him  "The  Savior  of  Kurdistan."  Based  on  an  account  in 
fhe  Youth's  Companion. 

The  Greatest  Sacrifice.  "God  will  provide  himself  the  lamb  for  the  bumt- 
ottenng  said  Abraham.  God  did  provide  for  the  greatest  sacrifice;  it  was  not 
a  lamb,  but  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  worid.  For  God 
^  ?7^^J^^  ^°^^^  *^**  ^«  save  his  only  begotten  Son  for  the  sins  of  the 
l^^Ju  *.  The  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  is  God's  sacrifice.  The  greatest  of  all 
taiths  is  Christ's  faith,  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  himself. 
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SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Trials  are  God's  vote  of  confidence  in  us.    Dr.  F.  B,  Meyer. 
It  makes  the  mind  very  free  when  we  give  up  wishing  and  only  think  of 
bearing  what  is  laid  upon  us  and  doing  what  he  gives  us  to  do.    George  Bitot. 
It  is  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  faith's  true  testing  comes.    /.  B.  Johnston  Ross. 
Our  faith  is  shown,  not  by  the  words  we  profess,  but  by  the  deeds  we  do. 

For  thou  delightest  not  in  sacrifice;  else  would  I  give  it; 

Thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  burnt-offering. 

The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit; 

A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.     Ps.  S1.16,  17. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Belief  is  acceptance  of  a  map;  faith  is  taking  the  voyage.  Thus  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jowett  defines  the  two  terms.  You  have  accepted  the  map,  you  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  begotten  Son.  Take  the  voy- 
age, put  your  faith  into  practice,  live  as  Christ  has  told  you  is  the  will  of  the 
Father. 

"Men  trust  in  God  at  the  beginning  of  a  test,  and  half-way  through,  and 
longer ;  but  when  the  inevitable  eleventh  hour  has  come,  and  there  is  nothing  but 
midnight  blackness  ahead  and  all  about  them,  and  no  visible  or  reasonable  possi- 
bility of  deliverance — except  God — ^then  they  give  up,  instead  of  letting  the  Love 
and  Power  which  has  brought  them  thus  far  in  safety  lead  them  in  triumph 
through  to  the  goal.    Oh,  let  us  trust  God  to  the  uttermost !" 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ.    See  Love's  Sacrifice,  Outlook  for  Oct.  14,  1911. 

2.  Good  but  willed  with  God  is  done. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

The  Lesson  about  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Read 
Chapters  23  and  24.  2.  How  much  of  the  promised  land  did  Abraham  himself 
ever  own?  3.  Why  did  he  buy  it?  4.  Where  did  Abraham's  own  people  live? 
5.  Why  did  Abraham  send  to  Mesopotamia  for  Isaac's  wife?  6.  What  was  the 
name  of  the  steward  or  servant  whom  he  sent?  7.  Trace  Eliezer's  journey  to 
Haran  on  a  map. 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  was  woman's  position  in  Old  Testament 
times?  (Clipping,  p.  129.)  2.  Why  did  not  Isaac  choose  his  own  wife?  (Clip- 
ping, p.  129.)  3.  How  is  a  son's  wife  chosen  today  in  Palestine?  (Clipping, 
p.  128.)  4.  How  was  Rebekah's  character  tested?  5.  Are  we  constantly  judged 
by  others  by  our  courtesy  or  lack  of  courtesy? 

The  Easter  Lesson.  Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Read  the  accounts  of  the 
Risen  Lord  in  the  other  Gospels.  (Mt.  28.1-20;  Lk.  24.1-10;  Jn.  20.1-8.)  2.  When 
was  the  Jewish  Sabbath?  3.  Where  was  Jesus  buried?  (Clipping,  fl  6,  p.  133.) 
4.  What  was  John's  description  of  the  tomb  as  seen  by  himself  and  Pet.er?  (Jn. 
20.1-8.)  5.  What  was  the  stone  before  the  tomb?  (Clipping,  p.  133.)  6.  Why  is 
there  a  break  in  the  R.  V.  between  verses  8  and  9?     (Clipping,  p.  132.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  comparison  can  you  make  between  the 
last  lesson  and  this?  (Clipping,  ^f  5,  p.  133.)  2.  Was  Mary  Magdalene  "the 
Magdalene"  so  often  referred  to  now  as  the  sinful  woman?  (Clipping,  p.  132.) 
3.  How  did  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  differ  >from  the  rising  from  the  dead  of 
others  recorded  in  the  Bible?  4.  Why  do  you  believe  that  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead?    5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  clause  of  our  Golden  Text? 

Note  Book  Work.  Write  Part  V  of  your  Biography  of  Abraham,  the  Test  of 
Abraham's  Faith.  Write  Part  VI,  Abraham's  Last  Days.  Write  Part  VII,  An 
Appreciation  of  Abraham.    On  your  map  locate  Jerusalem. 
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Lesson  XII — Makch  23 
ISAAC  AND  REBEKAH 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and 
he  will   (Urect  thy   paths.     Proverbs   3.6 

STUDY  Gen.  24    COMMIT  vv  64,  65 

58  And  they  called  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her,  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man? 
And  she  said,  I  will  go.  59  And  they  sent  away  Rebekah  their  sister,  and  her 
nurse,  and  Abraham's  servant,  and  his  men.  60  And  they  blessed  Rebekah,  and 
said  unto  her.  Our  sister,  be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of  ten  thousands,  and 
let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  that  hate  them. 

61  And  Rebekah  arose,  and  her  damsels,  and  they  rode  upon  the  camels,  and 
followed  the  man;  and  the  servant  took  Rebekah,  and  went  his  way.  62  And 
Isaac  came  from  the  way  of  Beerlahairoi ;  for  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  South. 
63  And  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide:  and  he  Hfted 
up  his  eyes,  and  saw,  and,  behold,  there  were  camels  coming.  64  And  Rebekah 
lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw  Isaac,  she  alighted  from  the  camel.  65  And 
she  said  unto  the  servant.  What  man  is  this  that  walketh  in  the  field  to  meet  us? 
And  the  servant  said.  It  is  my  master :  and  she  took  her  veil,  and  covered  herself. 
66  And  the  servant  told  Isaac  all  the  things  that  he  had  done.  67  And  Isaac 
brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent,  and  took  Rebekah,  and  she  became  his 
wife;  and  he  loved  her:  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother^s  death. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Abraham's  Charge  to  Eliezer,  1-9.  II.  Eliezer's  Journey 
and  Prayer,  10-14.  HI-  Eliezer  and  Rebekah  at  the  Well,  15-27.  IV.  Eliezer's 
Plea  at  Rebekah's  Home,  28-49.  V.  Consent  of  Rebekah's  People  Secured,  50-57. 
VI.  The  Marriage  of  Rebekah  and  Isaac  by  Proxy,  58-60.  VII.  The  Home- 
bringing  of  Rebekah,  61-67. 


58-60.  Rebekah.  See  24.15.—/  zjuill  go.  The  golden  ring  and  the  two  golden 
bracelets  which  Eliezer  gave  Rebekah  at  the  welU  Gen.  24.22,  assured  her  that 
Isaac  was  "well-off":  she  would  be  making  "a  good  marriage." — Their  sister. 
The  sister  of  Laban,  who  is  evidently  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  family. — Her 
nurse.  Deborah  by  name,  Gen.  35.8. — The  mother  of  thousands  of  ten  thousands. 
"Mother  of  innumerable  descendants.  This  was  a  Hebrew  woman's  greatest 
good  fortune ;  it  is  still  the  same  in  the  East." 

64-67.  She  alighted.  A  mark  of  respect  to  a  stranger. — His  mother  Sarah's 
tent.    See  Dr.  Petrie's  interpretation,  p.  129. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

4.  Thou  shalt  go  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife  for  my  son  Isaac.  The  Mo- 
hammedans say  that  when  a  son  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  his  fa- 
ther, if  able,  should  marry  him,  and  then  take  his  hand  and  say:  "I  have  dis- 
ciplined thee,  and  taught  thee,  and  married  thee;  I  now  seek  refuge  with  God 
from  thy  mischief  in  the  present  world  and  the  next." 

The  present  custom  in  Palestine  is  thus  given  by  a  native,  Mr.  Ward-el- Ward. 
When  the  father  thinks  that  his  son  ought  to  be  married,  he  delegates  his  wife 
to  go  around  among  her  acquaintances  and  seek  a  bride  for  her  son.    When  she 
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has  decided  upon  the  girl,  she  often  visits  her  home  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
her  skill  in  housework,  sewing,  embroidery,  etc.  Then  her  husband  with  two 
acquaintances  visits  the  father.  "How  much  do  you  want  for  your  daughter?" 
in  his  first  question.  Her  father  replies  by  explaining  how  his  daughter  has 
been  brought  up,  what  comforts  she  has  had  in  the  home,  how  she  has  been 
blessed  with  servants  or  slaves.  A  certain  sum  is  offered  by  the  boy's  father, 
which  is  at  first  refused,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  two  men  a  settlement  is  finally 
made  and  paid  immediately  in  cash.  This  money  is  the  bride's  dowry,  it  is  loaned 
on  the  best  security,  and  at  the  highest  interest,  and  if  she  is  left  a  widow  and 
without  a  son  she  falls  back  on  this  dowry  for  her  support. 

56.  This  man.  The  sending  of  a  deputy  instead  of  Isaac  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  Eastern  custom.  The  Jews  of  the  present  day  employ  a  professional  match- 
maker, the  Shadchan,  who  arranges  all  the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract.   One  Volume  Commentary, 

58.  /  will  go.  In  western  Asia  marriage  consists  in  the  betrothal  or  the  con- 
tract, sometimes  written,  but  more  commonly  verbal,  of  the  parties  concerned, 
after  which  nothing  remains  but  the  removal  of  the  bride  from  the  father's 
house  to  that  of  the  bridegroom  or  of  his  father.  Isaac  married  Rebekah  by 
proxy  through  a  simple  verbal  contract.    Van  Lennep,  in  Bible  Customs. 

65.  She  took  her  veil  and  covered  herself.  The  bridegroom  can  scarcely  ever 
obtain  even  a  surreptitious  glance  at  the  features  of  his  bride  until  he  finds  her 
in  his  absolute  possession,  unless  she  belongs  to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  in 
which  case  it  is  easy  enough  for  him  to  see  her  face.  Lane,  in  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modern  Bgyptians,  quoted  by  Bennett. 

67.  Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent.  It  is  in  Sinai  that  we  may 
perhaps  see  best  the  primitive  Semitic  life  at  present;  every  other  land  has 
yielded  to  the  gains  of  civilization;  in  Sinai  there  is  nothing  to  gain,  and  it  is 
unaltered.  Among  the  Bedawyn  there  the  woman  is  the  mistress  of  the  tent  and 
the  herds.  She  and  her  children  alone  occupy  the  tent;  the  men  sleep  in  the 
open  or  under  a  rock  or  bush:  She  leads  out  the  flocks  all  day  to  pasture;  the 
man  wanders  far  on  business  with  his  camel.  She  carries  all  the  treasure  upon 
her  in  silver  anklets  and  armlets,  and  necklets  and  veil  ornaments ;  the  man  has 
nothing.  The  business  of  the  man  is  to  fight  and  to  travel.  The  woman  is  the 
mistress  of  the  property  and  the  family. 

This  view  of  the  position  of  women  enables  us  to  see  the  connection  of  some 
very  curious  statements.  Sarah  is  the  feminine  of  Sar,  a  chief  or  prince,  and  is 
usually  rendered  "princess";  but  in  modem  English  the  word  "prince"  has  got 
the.  sense  of  descent  without  rule,  so  chieftain  would  be  a  better  rendering. 
Really,  these  chieftainesses  appear  to  have  had  but  little  tie  to  their  Semitic 
husbands,  and  to  have  been  quite  ready  to  renounce  them  if  a  more  civilized 
position  was  open  to  them.  Sarah,  we  see,  had  an  independent  establishment 
at  Mamre,  where  she  died;  and  Abraham  lived  at  Beersheba,  and  "came  to 
mourn  for  Sarah"  and  to  bury  her. 

Isaac,  her  son,  was  not  officially  married  till  she  was  dead,  though  he  was 
forty.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  a  time  when  polygamy  was  usual,  a 
young  sheykh  remained  celibate  till  forty.  The  marriage  to  one  of  the  kin, 
Rebekah,  was  the  political  marriage  for  the  clan,  to  set  up  a  fresh  chieftainess 
after  Sarah  was  dead.  And,  significantly,  Isaac  had  removed  his  mother's  tent, 
seventy  miles  from  Mamre,  down  to  his  distant  camp  at  Beer-lahai-roi,  ready 
for  the  new  head  of  the  tribe.  As  soon  as  Rebekah  came,  "Isaac  brought  her 
into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent,"  that  is  to  say,  the  female  next-of-kin  was  in- 
stalled officially. 

It  seems  that  beneath  all  the  show  of  patriarchal  rule  there  was  a  recognized 
position  of  a  female  head  of  the  clan  or  tribe,  which  was  carefully  maintained  in 
earlier  times,  and  which  lasted  on  to  the  age  of  the  monarchy.  Dr.  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie,  in  Egypt  and  Israel. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  How  was  Abraham's  faith  sorely  tested?  What  lesson 
did  Abraham  learn  when  he  was  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac?  By  what  figures  of 
^eech  was  the  promise  of  a  great  inheritance  repeated? 
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After  the  testing  of  Abraham's  faith  and  the  renewed  promise  recorded  in 
chapter  22,  there  is  no  further  statement  about  divine  communication  with 
Abraham.  He  purchased  the  Field  of  Machpelah  for  Sarah's  tomb,  the  only  part 
of  the  Promised  Land  that  he  himself  ever  owned.  The  transaction  was  accom- 
plished before  witnesses  with  due  formality. 

The  divine  promises  meant  to  Abraham  that  his  people  were  to  be  a  separate 
people;  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  idolatrous  Canaanites  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  the  aged  patriarch  ultimately  turned  to  his  own  country  and  his 
own  kindred  when  he  wished  to  secure  a  wife  for  Isaac.  He  bade  Eliezer, 
his  trusted  steward,  go  to  the  city  of  Nahor  where  his  brother's  people 
lived  and  choose  the  bride.  With  camels  and  presents  Eliezer  set  out  on  his 
errand;  on  reaching  the  well  without  the  city  of  Nahor  he  prayed  for  success 
and  proposed  as  the  sign  to  guide  him  that  the  right  maiden  should  be  the  one 
who  answered  his  request  for  drink  with  ready  compliance  and  with  water  for 
his  camels.  Rebekah,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  and  granddaughter  of  Abraham's 
brother  Nahor,  fulfilled  ttie  sign.  He  returned  with  her  to  her  home  and  made 
known  his  errand.  Her  father  Bethuel  and  brother  Laban  approved  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Isaac,  the  presents  were  given  and  on  the  next  day  Eliezer  urged 
immediate  departure.  Rebekah's  brother  an  1  mother  would  fain  have  kept  her 
a  few  days,  but  they  referred  the  question  to  her  and  gave  their  consent. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Isaac  dwelt  near  Beersheba  in  the  land  of  the  South  (see  p.  96),  on  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,  by  the  well  which  Hagar  had  named  Beer-lahai-roi, 
Gen.  16.14.  Isaac  came  to  his  father's  encampment  to  await  the  result  of 
Eliezer's  mission.  It  was  a  long  journey  up  to  Bethel  and  Shechem,  across  the 
Jordan,  on  to  Damascus  and  across  the  Euphrates  to  Haran  in  Mosopotamia. 
See  map,  p.  90.  Outside  the  ruins  of  Haran  there  is  today  an  ancient  well  called 
Rebekah's  Well. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

This  whole  story,  particularly  Rebekah's  part  at  the  fountain,  will  be  inter- 
esting to  your  class,  and  kindness  to  others  may  be  your  theme.  The  alternate 
Easter  lesson,  however,  is  preferable  today.    See  p.  133. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.    See  the  Suggestion  to  Teachers  of  Little  Folks. 

For  Older  Pupils.  The  Bible  is  a  story  book.  It  is  at  times  a  picture  book. 
This  account  of  the  choosing  of  the  bride  for  Isaac,  and  her  meeting  with  her 
future  husband,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  stories  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Very  different  is  Isaac  from  his  father  Abraham  in  character.  There  is  little 
in  his  life  to  record,  and  almost  the  only  side  that  we  see  is  the  domestic.  He 
passes  quiet,  commonplace  days  at  Gerar  and  Beersheba,  the  only  excitement  in 
it  all  being  the  strife  over  wells  of  his  herdsmen  with  the  herdsmen  of  Abinie- 
lech,  the  Philistine  chief,  a  strife  which  he  settled  by  meekly  moving  on  and  dig- 
ging other  wells.  Isaac  is  wholly  overshadowed  by  his  great  father  and  great 
son;  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  that  he  stands  as  regards  the  other  two  patri- 
archs "as  a  sweet  and  beautiful  valley  between  two  hills."  There  are  far  more 
Isaacs  than  Abrahams  in  this  world;  to  copy  a  famous  saying  of  Lincoln's  ap- 
plied to  homely  men,  God  must  like  quiet  men  for  he  has  made  so  many  of  them. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Kindness  to  Strangers 

Rebekah's  Kindly  Courtesies.  In  the  story  we  see  the  hospitable  East.  Re- 
bekah filling  her  pitcher  at  the  fountain  little  knew  that  her  character  was  being 
put  to  the  test  by  the  way  in  which  she  treated  a  stranger,  nor  that  her  whole  fu- 
ture depended  upon  the  way  in  which  she  met  the  test   Ikiomentous  results 
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hinge  often  upon  trifling  events.  "Give  me  to  drink,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 
from  thy  pitcher,"  were  the  words  she  heard  from  the  servant  sitting  beside  the 
fountain.  And  she  said,  "Drink,  my  lord" :  and  she  hastened,  and  let  down  her 
pitcher  upon  her  hand  (for  she  bore  it  upon  her  head  according  to  eastern  cus- 
tom), and  gave  him  drink.  And  then  she  added  another  service:  "I  will  give 
for  thy  camels  also,  until  they  have  done  drinking."  And  she  hastened,  and 
emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran  again  unto  the  well  to  draw,  and 
drew  for  all  the  camels.  Nor  was  this  all.  She  offered  the  lonely  stranger  a 
lodging  in  her  father's  home,  and  care  for  his  camels.  And  Eliezer  knew  that 
she  was  Isaac^s  destined  bride. 

Modem  Rebekahs.  Mr.  G.  F.  Abbott  gives  this  recent  experience  beside  a 
wayside  fountain  in  Macedonia  where  a  damsel  was  filling  her  pitcher. 

The  damsel  was  very  fair  to  look  upon,  and  I  was  very  thirsty.  So  I  said, 
"Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher  to  drink."  And  she  replied, 
"Drink  thou,  and  I  will  withdraw  my  pitcher,  that  thy  mule  may  drink  likewise." 

And  I,  carried  awa^  Ly  the  charm  of  the  scene,  asked,  not  for  information,  but 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  music  of  her  voice,  "Whose  daughter  art  thou?" 
And  she  answered,  "Mind  thine  own  business,  O  stranger  I"  And  I  went  away 
crestfallen,  pondering  over  the  difference  between  Mesopotamia  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  and  Macedonia  in  my  own. 

Entertaining  Angels.  "Among  the  formative  influences  of  my  life  I  count  the 
hospitality  of  my  parents,"  said  a  noted  man,  recently.  "Our  home  was  always 
open.  It  was  literally  true  that  no  one  was  turned  from  our  door.  We  housed 
poor  forlorn  creatures  with  never  a*  fear  of  burglary,  and  although  we  children 
were  sometimes  impatient  at  the  kinds  of  people  whom  our  home  sheltered,  we 
were  educated  by  it  in  our  sympathies,  and  sometimes  rewarded  in  ways  un- 
looked  for.  I  cannot  pretend  it  was  always  so.  Most  of  those  who  accepted  our 
hospitality  passed  on,  and  we  never  heard  from  them  again,  or  they  returned 
to  ask  other  favors,  and  were  not  always  grateful.  We  were  imposed  upon  at 
times,  but  never  suffered  any  serious  loss,  and  we  had  great  gain  in  what  we 
children  learned  of  practical  charity  and  human  sympathy. 

There  are  signs  that  hospitality  is  not  so  common  as  once  it  was  among  reli- 
gious people.  The  summer  pulpit  supply  is  entertained  at  a  hotel  or  with  per- 
sonal friends,  and  not,  as  formerly,  sent  to  homes.  Religious  conventions  de- 
pend less  upon  free  entertainment  and  more  upon  the  hotels.  This  change  has 
its  desirable,  features ;  but  it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  many  who  have  enter- 
tained strangers  have  thereby  entertained  kngels  unawares.  Well  to  the  front 
among  the  incidental  virtues  of  religion  is  the  use  of  hospitality  without  grudg- 
ing.   Condensed  from  the  Youth's  Companion. 

The  Chinese  Rice-picker's  Treatment  of  a  Stranger.  Mr.  Henry  Briggs, 
who  was  a  trader  in  China  for  twenty  years,  says  that  one  autumn,  m  a  year 
of  famine,  he  went  with  two  English  travellers  to  shoot  ducks  in  the  vast  rice 
swamps.  They  lost  their  way,  and  after  wandering  for  hours,  met  a  Chinese  of 
the  lowest  class,  who  conducted  them,  after  two  hours  of  hard  plowing  through 
the  mud  of  the  swamps,  back  to  their  starting-place.  The  man  was  thin  and 
weak,  and  was  pale  with  exhaustion  when  he  turned  to  go  home.  Hence  it  was 
a  liberal  handful  of  money  which  they  offered  him  in  payment — more  than  he 
could  earn  by  two  years  of  labor,  for  wages  in  China  are  almost  incredibly  low. 

To  their  astonishment,  he  refused  to  accept  any  reward  whatever.  The  rea- 
son he  gave  was  that  Confucius  had  ordered  his  followers  to  show  kindness  to 
their  brother  men.  "We  are  so  poor,"  he  said,  "that  the  chance  rarely  comes  to 
us  to  obey  him.  No  such  chance  as  this  has  ever  before  come  to  me.  I  will 
not  lose  it" 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Is  there  Divine  guidance  in  chance  meetings? 

2.  Men  who,  like  Isaac,  are  but  links  between  a  greater  father  and  greater 
son.  Dn  G.  Campbell  Morgan  says:  When  we  all  stand  in  the  light  of  the  per- 
fect justice,  then  the  man  of  the  quiet  places  will  be  seen  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration to  have  been  of  full  value  to  God,  and  the  **Well  done"  of  the  Infinite 
win  as  surely  be  spoken  to  him,  as  to  Abraham  or  to  Jacob  or  to  any  of  those 
wbo  have  stood  put  conspicuously  in  the  view  of  humanity, 
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Now  hath  Christ  been  raised  from  the  dead,  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  are  asleep,    x  Cor.  25.30 

STUDY  Mk.  16.1-11    COMMIT  vv  6,  7 

I  And  when  the  sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James,  and  Salome,  bought  spices,  that  they  might  come  and  anoint  him.  2  And 
very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  come  to  the  tomb  when  the  sun 
was  risen.  3  And  they  were  saying  among  themselves,  Who  shall  roll  us  away 
the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  tomb?  4  and  looking  up,  they  see  that  the  stone 
is  rolled  back:  for  it  was  exceeding  great.  5  And  entering  into  the  tomb,  they 
saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side,  arrayed  in  a  white  robe;  and  they 
were  amazed.  6  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Be  not  amazed:  ye  seek  Jesus,  the 
Nazarene,  who  hath  been  crucified:  he  is  risen;  he  is  not  here:  behold,  the 
place  where  they  laid  him !  7  But  go,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter,  He  goeth  be- 
fore you  into  Galilee:  there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said  unto  you.  8  And  they 
went  out,  and  fled  from  the  tomb;  for  trembling  and  astonishment  had  come 
upon  them :  and  they  said  nothing  to  any  one ;  for  they  were  afraid. 

9  Now  when  he  was  risen  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  appeared  first 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  from  whom  he  had  cast  out  seven  demons.  10  She  went 
and  told  them  that  had  been  with  him,  as  they  mourned  and  wept.  11  And  they, 
when  they  heard  that  he  was  alive,  and  had  been  seen  of  her,  disbelieved. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

1-8.  The  sabbath.  The  Jewish  sabbath  was  Saturday,  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week. — Mary  Magdalene,  See  verse  9.  This  was  Mary  of  Magdala,  a  city  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  she  must  not  be  confounded  (as  she  is 
so  often)  with  the  "woman  who  was  a  sinner"  of  Luke  7. — Anoint  him.  Nico- 
demus  had  done  this  (Jn.  19.39,  40),  but  hastily. — Roll  away  the  stone.  See  Mk. 
15.46  and  Mt.  28.2. — A  young  man.  Two  men,  afterwards  called  angels,  are  men- 
tioned by  Luke  (24.23). — As  he  said  unto  them.    Mt.  26.32. 

9-20.  Notice  the  space  left  in  the  Revised  Version  between  verses  8  and  9-  The 
reason  for  making  this  separation  is  that  the  last  twelve  verses  seem  so  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  (^spel.  The  argument  is  thus  given  in  the  One  Volume 
Commentary:  "(i)  The  true  conclusion  of  the  (k)spel  certainly  contained  a 
Galilean  appearance  (Mk.  16.7;  compare  14.28),  and  this  does  not.  (2)  The 
style  is  that  of  a  bare  catalogue  of  facts,  and  quite  unlike  St.  Mark's  usual 
wealth  of  graphic  detail.  (^^  The  section  contains  numerous  words  and  ex- 
pressions never  used  by  St.  Mark.  (4>  Mk.  160  makes  an  abrupt  fresh  start, 
and  is  not  continuous  with  the  preceding  narrative.  (5)  Mary  Magdalene  is 
spoken  of  (16.9)  as  if  she  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  although  she  has 
just  been  alluded  to  twice  (1547:  1.6.1).  (6)  The  section  seems  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  conclusion  of  St.  Matthew  and  upon  Luke  24.13.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  section  is  no  unauthorized  addition  to  the  (k)spel.  From  the  second  century 
onwards,  in  nearly  all  manuscripts,  versions,  and  other  authorities,  it  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  can  be  shown  to  have  existed,  if  not  in  the 
apostolic,  at  least  in  the  sub-apostolic  age.     A  recently  discovered  Armenian 
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manuscript   (1891)    definitely  ascribes  the  appendix  to  Ariston,  i.  e.  probably 
Aristion,  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  mentioned  by  Papias  (130  a.  d.)." 

9-1 1.  Read  the  account  in  Jn.  20.ii-i8.--5'^v^n  devils.  See  Lk.  S.2.She  went. 
Compare  Lk.  24.10;  Jn.  20.1S.— As  they  mourned  and  wept.  See  JJk.  24.17.  The 
One  Volume  Commentary  quotes  these  words  from  "the  Gospel  of  Peter"  (150 
A.  D.  or  earlier)  :  "And  upon  all  these  things  we  fasted  and  sat  mourning  and 
weeping  night  and  day  until  the  Sabbath.  ..But  we,  the  twelve  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  wept  and  were  srieved."— Disbelieved.  Compare  Mt.  28.17;  Lk.  24.11,  25, 
37;  Jn.  20.25,  27. 

UGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

3.  IVho  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone.  The  door  might  be  rectangular  and  of 
solid  stone,  with  a  flange  fitting  into  a  socket  for  a  hinge,  both  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. Or  it  might  be  a  cylindrical  stone  rolling  in  a  groove  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  opening.  Or  there  might  be  a  regular  door  of  stone  supported  by  hinges, 
against  which  a  stone  was  rolled  for  further  protection.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  which  of  these  methods  was  followed  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  The  sealing  of  tombs  appears  to  have  been  common  throughout 
the  East.  Quite  recently  tombs  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  dating  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  with  their  seals  still  intact  upon  them.  Bissell,  Biblical  An- 
tiquities. 

HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

By  faith  Abraham,  being  tried,  offered  up  Isaac;  yea;  he  thv  had  gladly  re- 
ceived the  promises  was  offering  up  his  only  begotten  son ;  even  he  to  whom  it 
was  said,  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called ;  accounting  that  God  is  able  to  raise 
up,  even  from  the  dead ;  from  whence  he  did  also  in  a  figure  receive  him  back. 

On  this  Easter  Day  we  turn  in  thought  from  Abraham's  sacrifice,  the  offering 
of  his  only  begotten  son,  to  God's  great  sacrifice,  his  great  love  for  the  world 
that  led  him  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believes  in  him  may 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life;  from  the  patriarchs  who  accounted  that 
God  is  able  to  raise  from  the  dead,  to  the  Saviour  whom  God  did  raise  from 
the  dead ;  from  the  one  who  was  received  back  in  a  figure,  to  him  who  was  re- 
ceived back  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

Underneath  the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  a 
tomb  is  shown  to  visitors  as  the  one  in  which  Jesus  was  buried,  but  we  know  that 
the  tomb  was  near  the  place  of  crucifixion  and  without  the  city  gate  (Heb.  13. 
12).  By  most  scholars  the  accepted  site  of  Calvary  and  the  tomb  is  the  hill 
above  Jeremiah's  Grotto. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

On  the  first  Easter  Sunday  morning  a  wonderful  joy  came  to  the  world.  The 
Friday  before  that  first  Easter  three  crosses  had  been  set  up  on  a  hill  outside 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  cross  in  the  center  Jesus  had  been  fastened 
by  his  enemies  and  there  he  had  died.  Kind  friends  had  taken  down  his  body 
and  put  it  away  in  a  tomb  in  a  garden,  and  a  huge  stone  had  been  rolled  before 
the  opening.  (Sketch  on  the  board  the  picture  on  p.  140.)  Very  early  on  Sun- 
day morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  three  women  carried  sweet  spices  to  the 
grave  m  the  garden.  On  the  way  they  asked  one  another  who  could  roll  away 
for  them  that  great  stone,  but  to  their  surprise  they  found  it  already  rolled  back 
and  the  body  of  Jesus  gone.  In  their  sorrow  they  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
promise  Jesus  had  made  to  them.  He  had  told  them  that  on  the  third  day  he 
would  rise  again,  but  they  had  forgotten  this,  or  else  they  had  not  fully  under- 
stood what  he  had  meant.  They  entered  the  tomb  and  saw  there  an  angel  who 
said  to  them :  Be  not  amazed :  you  are  seeking  Jesus  who  has  been  crucified :  he 
is  risen :  he  is  not  here :  see  the  place  where  they  laid  him.  And  then  the  angel 
bade  the  women  go  and  tell  the  joyful  news  to  the  disciples,  and  tell  them  that 
they,  too,  should  see  their  risen  Lord  as  he  had  promised  them.  Can  you  not 
^^?i  "ow  happy  this  made  these  friends  of  Jesus,  and  how  they  made  haste  to 
tell  the  others  that  Jesus  Christ  was  risen? 
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However  young  your  pupils  may  be,  you  can  make  the  other  world  real  to 
them.  Thejr  can  grasp  the  great  truth  that  we  just  live  in  our  bodies  here  as  our 
bodies  live  in  our  houses,  and  that  when  we  leave  our  bodies  at  death  we  our- 
selves live  on.  Tell  your  pupils  what  the  four-year-old  girl  thought  about  the 
graves  in  the  country,  p.  137. 

The  following  illustration  will  be  helpful  for  your  purpose;  it  has  been  told 
so  that  the  children  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  the  youngest  one  of  all  went 
home  and  told  his  mother  that  his  little  soul  would  tick  when  he  was  dead. 
Showing  a  watch  the  speaker  asked,  "What  is  this  that  I  hold  in  my  hand?"  "A 
watch."  "How  do  you  know  it  is  a  watch?"  "It  ticks."  Taking  off  the  case 
he  held  it  in  one  hand  and  the  works  in  the  other.  "You  see  I  now  have  two 
watches.  Which  is  the  real  watch?"  **The  littlest  one  in  your  right  hand." 
"How  do  you  know?"  "It  ticks."  "Very  well.  Now  I  will  lay  aside  the  case 
— and  put  it  back  here  on  the  table.  Now  let  us  see  if  you  can  hear  the  watch 
tick.**  **Yes,  yes,  we  hear  it,"  exclaimed  several  voices.  "Well,  the  watch  can 
tick  and  keep  time,  you  see,  when  the  case  is  taken  off  and  put  away.  So  is 
it  with  you ;  your  body  is  nothing  but  the  case,  the  soul  is  inside.  The  case, 
the  body,  may  be  taken  off  and  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  soul  will  live  and 
think,  just  as  well  as  this  watch  will  go,  as  you  see,  when  the  case  is  off." 

Use  the  illustration  about  the  birds  on  p.  137. 

vSUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Where  is  heaven?  In  the  catacombs  where  the  bodies 
of  the  early  Christians  were  buried  there  is  written  on  a  slab  that  marks  the 
resting  place  of  a  little  boy  these  words :  "Alexander  is  not  dead ;  he  lives  be- 
vond  the  stars,  and  his  body  sleeps  in  the  tomb."  "Beyond  the  stars"  is  where 
his  father  and  naother  thought  heaven  to  be.  We  can  not  say  where  heaven  is, 
but  we  know  it  is  where  Christ  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us.  The  best 
way  in  which  to  locate  heaven  that  I  have  read  is  this:  "Heaven  is  on  the 
other  side  of  a  good  life."  Earth  is  on  this  side  of  the  good  life ;  heaven  on  the 
other. 

What  wonderful  event  do  we  celebrate  today?  We  have  not  time  to  recall 
now  Christ's  wonderful  life  so  we  will  just  sum  it  all  up  in  these  words :  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  who  went  about  teaching  and  doing  good  on 
this  earth,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  till  he  was  put  to  death  on  the  cross  by 
his  enemies  and  was  buried,  but  he  arose  from  the  dead,  and  he  lives  still  and 
will  live  for  ever.  On  the  other  side  of  his  good  life  is  heaven.  Our  lesson 
text  is  about  his  empty  tomb  and  his  resurrection. 

For  Older  Pupils.  Once  Spain  had  inscribed  on  her  coins  a  representation  of 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  with  this  inscription,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  means. 
Nothing  Beyond.  For  beyond  these  Pillars  Spain  and  all  the  Old  World  believed 
there  was  nothing  but  a  broad,  shoreless  sea.  Then  Columbus  discovered  the 
New  World,  and  Spain  removed  the  first  word  from  the  inscription  so  that  it 
read.  Plus  Ultra,  Something  Beyond. 

During  the  past  weeks  we  have  been  thinking  about  the  power  of  God  in  crea- 
tion, and  the  love  and  justice  of  God  in  his  dealings  with  primitive  man  and  with 
Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God.  Now  we  pause  in  our  historical  study  and  on 
this  Easter  Day  recall  how  God's  great  love  was  shown  by  sending  his  only  Son 
into  the  world,  and  how  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  prove  it  is  not  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  which  God  has  written  at  the  end  of  one's  life  on  earth,  but  Plus  Ultra, 
Something  Beyond,  and  Something  Glorious,  for  Christ  hath  been  raised  from 
the  dead,  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  are  asleep. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Now  HATH  Christ  bun  Rais^  ^om  the  Dead 

Watching  till  Life  triumphed  over  Death.  What  can  a  woman  do  when  a 
mine  caves  in  and  buries  her  husband  underground?  She  can  weep  and  suffer 
and  pray  and  hope,  and  that  is  all.  All?  Yes,  but,  it  saved  the  imprisoned 
miners  of  Cherry.    For  three  terrible  days  men  fought  that  fire,  and  then  they 
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received  the  order  to  cover  the  shaft  with  planks,  railroad-rails  and  cart-loads 
of  sand.  All  hope  of  any  one's  being  alive  below  had  been  abandoned,  and  this 
was  the  only  way  in  which  to  put  out  the  fire.  To  smother  fire  in  this  way  meant 
to  drive  the  black  damp  into  the  remotest  comer  of  the  mine,  and  so  long  as  the 
fan  had  been  supplying  fresh  air  there  had  been  hope  in  the  women's  hearts. 
They  cried  out  in  agony  that  the  men  were  being  smothered  to  death.  Wise  men 
told  them  no  one  could  be  alive  down  there,  they  must  go  home  and  be  brave. 
But  they  would  not  jgo.  "They  hung  about  the  sand-covered  pit,"  as  a  writer  in 
the  Youth's  Companion  says,  "as  the  women  lingered  at  the  tomb  of  their  Lord 
in  the  garden  near  Jerusalem.  They  prayed,  they  wept,  they  insisted,  they  would 
not  be  reasonable,  and  the  men  were  forced  to  make  holes  in  the  sand,  and  drop 
lines  of  hose  and  let  the  water  flow.  Then,  lowering  a  thermometer  and  finding 
the  heat  reduced,  they  uncovered  the  pit  and  brave  men  went  down.  They  work- 
ed till  they  rescued  a  score  and  more  of  their  fellow  men,  who  had  walled  them- 
selves in,  and  waited,  against  all  probability,  for  the  coming  of  their  friends. 

Now  who  saved  the  miners  of  Cheny?  Brave  men,  who  took  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  but  not  these  only.  The  women  of  Cherry  saved  their  husbands 
and  brothers  by  their  blind  faith  that  would  not  be  denied.  Even  so  in  the  long 
ago,  when  the  wisdom  of  men  had  done  its  utmost,  and  the  disciples  huddled, 
cowed  and  helpless,  in  the  Upper  Room,  the  love  and  tears  of  women  watched 
at  the  sepulcher  till  life  triumphed  over  death,  and  love  had  its  answer  from  the 
tomb." 

The  Easter  Lesson  for  Us.  How  ought  we,  who  believe  in  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  live  our  uves?  There  is  one  answer,  and  one 
only :  Not  unto  ourselves,  not  unto  ourselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  us,  and 
rose  again,  2  Cor.  5.15. 

Almost  everything  you  can  think  of  that  man  has  made  or  arranged  divides 
people  into  classes,  and  says  very  plainly.  This  thing  is  for  some,  and  not  for 
aU.  When  you  go  on  board  a  great  ocean  steamer  there  you  find  the  first  cabin, 
and  the  second  cabin,  and  the  steerage,  and  probably  a  rope  stretched  across  the 
deck  and  a  sign :  "Steerage  passengers  not  allowed  abaft  of  this  line" ;  mean- 
ing the  deck  is  not  for  all.  When  you  go  into  one  of  our  great  graded  schools, 
one  room  is  for  the  primary  scholars,  another  for  the  intermediate  scholars,  and 
so  on.  A  poor,  homeless,  penniless  man  stands  outside  of  one  of  our  splendid 
modem  hotels  and  he  says,  "That  place  is  not  for  me."  A  rich  man  passes  the 
City  Mission  Night  Shelter  and  says,  "That  place  is  not  for  me."  So  civiliza- 
tion divides  people  into  groups  and  classes. 

But  Christ  did  not  die  for  a  few  people;  for  a  group  of  people,  be  thev  rich 
or  be  they  poor ;  for  people  of  a  certain  age,  be  they  young  or  be  they  old.  He 
died  for  all,  everybody,  everywhere,  without  any  exception  or  omission;  for 
Judas  Iscariot  as  much  as  for  St  John,  for  the  wickedest  person  alive  today  as 
much  as  for  the  noblest  and  the  best.  He  died  for  all ;  therefore  eveiy  person 
comes  in  for  the  Easter  message,  that  they  who  live  should  no  longer  five  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  them,  and  rose  again.  "That  you  should 
not  from  henceforth  live  unto  yourself."  That  is  the  reason  why  he  died:  to 
keep  us  from  doing  that  thing,  from  living  unto  ourselves.  And  what  is  that? 
Why,  it  is  the  spirit  of  selfishness. 

But  how  does  he  want  you  to  live?  What  way  of  living  does  he  think  is 
worthy  of  you?  Ah!  hear  the  answer,  boy  and  g^rl,  youth  and  maiden,  and  all 
of  you  who  are  :^et  in  your  earlier  years.  Hear  it  as,  in  his  Holy  Spirit,  he  is 
walking  by  our  side  in  this  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  How  does  Christ  want  you 
to  live?  Not  unto  yourself,  not  unto  yourself,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  you, 
and  rose  again. 

Defeat  that  was  a  Prelude  to  Greater  Victory.  We  sometimes  think  that 
the  central  tmth  of  Easter  is  the  living  Christ,  proclaiming  the  personal  im- 
mortality of  men,  who,  like  him,  devote  themselves  to  righteousness.  That  is  a 
most  precious  message.  But  there  is  an  Easter  truth  far  more  fundamental 
than  this,  which  carries  this  with  it  and  vastly  more  besides. 

The  first  disciples  did  not  need  to  be  assured  that  so  good  a  man  as  their  Mas- 
ter would  live  again.  Except  for  a  few  materialistic  Sadducees,  there  was  lit- 
tle doubt  among  the  Jews  about  immortality.  Martha  expressed  the  common 
faith,  when  she  $aid  of  her  brother  Lazams,  "I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in 
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the  resurrection  at  the  last  day."  She  doubtless  had  the  same  hope,  when  the 
news  of  Jesus'  crucifixion  reached  her.  But  Easter  meant  far  more  to  her  and 
the  rest  of  his  followers  than  a  proof  that  their  great  Friend  was  still  alive. 

This  Man  had  claimed  that  God  was  a  Father  with  a  character  duplicating 
his  own,  whose  purpose  for  the  world  was  a  family^life,  in  which  all  his  chil- 
dren should  live  without  self-seeking,  and  the  greatest  be  the  servant  of  all. 
He  had  lived  as  though  this  Gk)d  were  supreme,  Lord  of  dumb  nature  and  human 
nature;  and  his  ways  had  clashed  with  the  ways  of  the  world.  There  had  been 
a  frightful  and  bloody  ending  on  Calvary ;  it  looked  as  if  he  had  been  mistaken. 
What  was  needed,  was  not  an  assurance  that  this  well-meaning  Man  would  have 
the  reward  of  continued  existence;  but  a  demonstration  that  his  God  was  ac- 
tually in  control  of  this  earth;  that  the  purpose  of  brotherhood,  represented  by 
and  embodied  in  this  Son  of  man,  could  not  be  thwarted;  that  the  Kingdom  he 
gave  his  life  for,  really  was  God's  will ;  and  that  the  earth  and  the  fulness  there- 
of, being  the  same  God's  handiwork,  harmonized  with  it,  and  promised  it  com- 
plete victory. 

Was  Jesus  defeated,  or  was  his  defeat  the  prelude  to  a  vaster  victory?  An 
earth  bearing  fruit  of  herself,  not  merely  in  the  re-emergence  of  re-animated 
dust — ^the  dead  body  of  Jesus  now  revived;  but  in  the  re-embodiment  of  his 
spirit,  in  lives  useful,  forceful,  beautiful  with  his  faith  and  hope  and  self-sacri- 
fice, proclaims  that  Jesus  was  not  mistaken ;  but  that  the  God  and  Father  of  his 
trust  lives  and  rules  lord  over  all.  The  living,  Jesus-like  God  is  the  great  mes- 
sage of  Easter.    Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  in  The  Creed  of  Jesus, 

It  means  just  the  opposite  of  living  unto  yourself.  Living  unto  yourself  means 
claiming  yourself  for  yourself.  Living  unto  him  means  carrying  about  with  you 
the  grand  thought  that  you,  in  your  spirit,  in  your  mind,  yes,  even  in  your  body, 
belong  unto  Christ  who  has  redeemed  you  with  his  precious  blood;  that  your 
life  is  a  great  trust  which  God  has  committed  unto  you,  and  which  you  truly 
want  to  use  in  whatever  way  is  best,  according  to  God's  definition  of  best. 

Dear  friend,  sitting  so  thoughtfully  here  in  the  midst  of  all  these  great  Easter 
thoughts  and  associations,  there  never  can  come  to  you  a  nobler  hour  than  this 
in  which  to  make  for  the  first  time,  or,  if  made  before,  to  make  freshly  and  re- 
newedly  a  hearty  dedication  of  your  life  to  him  who  died  for  you,  and  rose 
again.  This  day  of  his  resurrection  is  surely  the  day  of  all  days  on  which  to  say 
from  the  depths  of  an  earnest  heart  such  words  as  these : 

Just  as  I  am,  young,  strong,  and  free, 

To  be  the  best  that  I  can  be. 

For  truth,  and  righteousness  and  Thee: 

Lord  of  my  life,  I  come.  Condensed  from  a  chapter  in  The  Silver  Cup,  by 
Dr,  Charles  Cuthbert  HalL 

II     Th^  FiRST-WlUlTS  OF  THEM   THAT  ARE  AstEEP 

The  Precious  Message  of  Easter.  In  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians  Paul 
speaks  of  Christ  as  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  are  asleep.  For  since  by  man 
came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  he  continues.  For  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But  each  in  his  own 
order:  Christ  the  first-fruits;  then  they  that  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming.  And 
in  his  letter  to  the  Thessalonians  he  writes :  We  would  not  have  you  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  that  fall  asleep;  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  the  rest, 
who  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him. 

This  is  the  glorious  truth  of  our  Easter  lesson.  The  how  and  the  where  we 
can  leave  unsolved,  since  we  have  the  comfort  of  the  thought  that  our  friends 
who  are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  are  "with  the  Lord."  Ours  is  the  clear  hope  of 
life  with  our  Lord  after  death. 

How  different  from  the  hopelessness  of  those  who  know  not  Christ  and  his 
resurrection!  Sadly  affirms  Catullus,  the  great  Roman  writer:  The  suns  die 
and  are  able  to  return ;  as  for  us,  when  once  our  brief  light  goes  out,  we  sleep 
in  one  perpetual  night."    Not  so.    We  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord-    On  one  side 
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in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  there  are  heathen  inscriptions  from  the  tombs, 
such  as  this  "Farewell;  farewell;  forever  farewell."  But  on  the  other  side  are 
Christian  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs :  "In  peace" :  "In  Christ" :  "In  hope." 
It  is  not  an  eternal  farewell  when  we  lay  away  in  the  cemetery  the  bocHes  of 
our  dead ;  they  have  not  passed  on  into  a  perpetual  night :  they  have  but  gone 
on  before  to  be  with  the  Lord. 

Christ  the  firstfruits.  "Died  he,  or  in  him  did  death  die?**  questions  St.  Au- 
gustine.   "What  a  death  that  gave  death  its  death-blow!" 

What  the  Grave  is.  Mr.  Henry  Attwell  recorded  in  The  Spectator  this  beau- 
tiful thought  of  a  little  four-year-old  girl.  She  was  walking  one  day  with  her 
father  through  the  village  cemetery  when  she  pointed  to  the  graves  and  asked 
wonderingly,  "What  are  these  for?"  "They  belong  to  the  people  who  have  gone 
to  heaven,"  her  father  made  answer.  "To  the  angels?"  **Yes."  "Then,"  she 
remarked  thoughtfully,  "these  are  where  they  have  left  their  clothes." 

Resurrection  Hope.  Two  little  birds  had  a  nest  in  the  bushes  in  the  back 
part  of  the  garden.  Amy  found  the  nest.  It  had  four  speckled  eggs  in  it.  One 
day,  after  she  had  been  away  some  time,  she  ran  into  the  garden  to  take  a  peep 
at  the  speckled  eggs.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  eggs,  there  were  only  broken, 
empty  shells.  "Oh!"  she  said,  picking  out  the  pieces,  "the  beautiful  eggs  are 
all  spoiled  and  broken."  "No,  Amy,"  said  her  brother,  "they  are  not  spoiled; 
the  best  part  of  them  has  taken  wings  and  flown  away."  So  it  is  in  death;  the 
body  left  behind  is  only  an  enopty  shell,  while  the  soul,  the  better  part,  has 
taken  wings,  and  flown  away.    Sunday  School  Chronicle, 

The  Soul  (Spirit)  lives  after  Death.  Do  you  ask:  "How  can  you  show 
that  the  soul  can  live  when  it  parts  from  the  body  ?  We  only  see  them  together." 
Let  me  try  to  make  it  clear  by  an  illustration.  When  the  Spaniards  first  came 
among  the  poor  Indians,  and  having  landed  their  horses  rode  on  them,  the 
Indians,  not  knowing  any  better,  thought  that  the  horse  and  his  rider  were  one. 
So  are  there  people  who  fancy  that  the  body  and  the  soul  are  one.  But  we  know 
that  the  horse  may  be  killed  under  a  man,  and  he  yet  be  perfectly  free  to  move 
about  where  he  likes.  And  so,  though  the  body  perishes  that  for  a  time  sup- 
ports the  soul,  the  seal  may  be  free  to  move  and  think  and  will  as  it  pleases. 

But,  you  say,  you  are  talking  of  life  after  death.  How  can  there  be  such  a 
thing?  I  don*t  know  how.  I  only  know  that  you  might  ask  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult question—How  is  it  that  the  soul  lives  at  all?  Yet  it  does.  Why,  then, 
should  it  not  live  again?  Which  is  more  difficult,  for  something  which  has  not 
existed  before  to  exist  now,  or  for  something  which  exists  now,  to  exist  again? 
Now  that  is  just  what  happens  with  the  soul.  There  was  a  time  when  you  were 
not  in  existence.  God  created  a  soul  for  you,  he  fashioned  it  exactly  to  your 
needs  and  put  it  into  you.  Well,  he  takes  it  from  this  world ;  but  is  it  not  easier 
to  make  that  soul  live  again  than  to  make  it  live  at  all?  Do  not  believe  that 
God  would  spend  so  much  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness  in  making  and  fitting 
out  a  human  soul  merely  to  let  it  live  a  few  years  and  then  to  put  it  out  as  a 
candle  is  put  out.  No,  it  departs  from  here  and  may  go,  we  know  not  where; 
but  he  who  takes  care  that  the  sun  does  not  go  out,  even  when  it  does  not  shine 
on  us,  will  take  care  also  that  our  light  is  not  extinguished,  even  when  it  is 
removed  from  this  portion  of  God's  world.  Simeon  Singer,  in  Sermons  to 
Children^ 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  ft)R  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Assign  whatever  written  work  you  wish  to  have  brought  to  class  as  a  review 
of  the  Quarter's  Lessons. 

Note-Book  Work.  Write  a  Biography  of  Isaac.  On  your  map  of  the  Old 
Testament  World  trace  the  route  of  Eliezer.  On  your  map  of  Palestine  locate 
Beersheba  and  Beerlahairoi. 
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Lesson  XIII— March  30 
REVIEW— THE  GOD  OF  OUR  FATHERS 

Our  fathers  trusted  in  theie!  thejr  trust- 
ed, and  thou  didst  deliver  them.    Ps.  32.4 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  1.1-2.3.  The  Creation.  Gen. 
2.4-25.  Man  the  Crown  of  Creation.  T.  Gen.  3.1-12,  22-24.  Man's  First  Sin. 
Gen.  4.1-15.  Cain  and  Abel.  W/  Gen.  6.9-22.  The  Flood.  Gen.  9.8-17.  God's 
Covenant  with  Noah.  T.  Gen.  12.1-9.  The  Call  of  Abram.  Gen.  13.1-12.  Abram 
and  Lot.  F.  Gen.  15.5-18.  God's  Covenant  with  Abraham.  Gen.  19.12-17,  23-29. 
The  Destruction  of  Sodom  (Temperance  Lesson).  S.  Gen.  22.1-13.  The  Test 
of  Abraham's  Faith.  S.  Gen.  24.50-67.  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  Or  (Easter  Les- 
son), Mark  16:1-11.    The  Empty  Tomb. 

READ  Heb.  11.1-19 

♦ 

A  REVIEW  BY  MEANS  OF  OUTLINES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

These  outlines  may  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  in  advance,  or  one  at  a 
time  before  the  class.  After  calling  for  the  main  facts  of  a  lesson,  ask  for  a 
story  which  you  told  to  illustrate  the  lesson  truth,  and  for  its  application. 

I.    God's    TTTork  of  /Creation 

.The        VV  onder  of  his      vjireatures 

n.     M:ide         and      P^^^^ 

TTT      17orbidden  I7irst  T^elicity 

^^^-     Fruit  Fall  Forfeited 

IV.    The  first    Sf^l?^       PSe^d' 

The       ^^  orruption  of  the     X^eople  T^  eclared 

V,    Noah     ■        ommanded  to  L^repare  for      I     leliverance 

The        \^oming  of  the  A    rophesied       JL^eluge 

VI-    The       Crvi      of  ^^        Riw 

m    Abraham    CS'^'ts Ihe     BfesW    ProXd 

VIII     A      /^^enerous   uncle        Quggests  a     TXT^ise  /bourse 

VJ reedy       nephew    Oecures  a         VV  rong       vjihoice 

IX.    God's     p~-i?,,*o    Abraham    RS** 

Y     TKo        "pveliverance     _r    Sodom  by     T^ire  from       T  T  eaven 
A.     ine        Uestruction     °'     Lot  and        F  ate  of  IX is  wife 

«.,      *,     ,      .    ..•      rX^^^*^^  /Sacrifice 

XI.    Abraham's  faith         I        and  in  the  call  to    ^^      his 

JL    riumphant  k^QD 
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Eliezer  y^irected  to  "m     JTesopotamia  with 

Rebekah        U  eddts  to  be         iVjLarried  in  *  ^^^^^ 

Commission 
ountry 

A  REVIEW  BY  MEANS  OF  ALLUSIONS 

Provide  your  pupils  with  paper  and  pencils.  After  reading  each  sentence 
below  wait  long  enough  for  0\em  to  write  the  title  of  the  lesson  to  which  the 
sentence  alludes,  numbering  each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the 
sentence.  Have  the  papers  signed  and  take  them  home  to  mark.  Return  the 
papers  next  week. 


Like  a  deer  in  the  fright  of  the  chase, 

With  a  fire  in  his  hearts,  and  a  brand  on  his  face, 

He  speeds  him  afar  to  the  desert  of  Nod — 

A  vagabond,  smote  by  the  vengeance  of  God !    William  Knox, 

We  are  our  own  devils;  we  drive  ourselves  out  of  our  Edens.    Goethe, 

You  are  not  what  you  ought  to  be,  and  you  are  not  what  you  can  be ;  you  may 
rise  yet,  and  fight  a  good  fight  yet,  and  be  a  man  once  more,  after  the  likeness 
of  God  who  made  you,  and  of  Christ  who  died  for  you.    Charles  Kingsley. 

The  rainbow  of  hope  ever  spans  the  Niagara  of  our  earthly  experience  in  its 
maddest,  wildest  plungings.    A.  B,  Jack. 

When  God  looked  upon  th'  work  of  his  hands  an'  called  it  good,  he  war  sure 
a  lookin'  at  this  here  Ozark  country.    Harold  Bell  Wright 

My  Father  God,  thou  knowest  that  I  stand 
Between  two  roads — the  parting  of  the  ways. 

Like  Lot  of  old,  I  see,  before,  aland 
Of  pleasantness.    Katherine  A.  Hodge, 

If  Bible  history  is  lit  by  the  fires  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  horrors 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  God  also  wrought  terrible  works  of  judgment  in  the 
catastrophes  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  French  Revolution.    John  Watson. 

The  life  of  faith  ever  begins  as  that  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  began,  with 
the  solemn  recognition  of  a  divine  will  which  separates.    Alexander  Maclaren. 

Cherish  the  hope  that  the  world  is  travelling  towards  the  dawn.  Man*s  day 
begins  with  the  morning  and  ends  in  night,  but  the  day  of  God  begins  with  the 
night  and  ends  in  the  glorious  dawn.    Dr.  P.  B.  Meyer. 

She  was  a  young  girl,  suffering  from  the  reaction  of  intellectual  strain,  and 
she  said  that  she  had  lost  her  feeling  that  anything  is  worth  while.  Something 
of  her  experience  comes  to  others,  now  and  then  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.    Youths'  Companion. 

At  cool  of  day  with  God  I  walk 

My  garden's  grateful  shade : 
I  hear  his  voice  among  the  trees. 

And  I  am  not  afraid.    C.  A.,  Mason. 

A  REVIEW  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Copy  the  pictures  on  the  next  page  upon  your  blackboard,  or  your  large 
cardboard  which  serves  as  a  blackboard.  Cover  each  square  with  a  separate 
piece  of  paper  fastened  at  the  top  by  paste  or  thumb  tack.  Remove  one  paper 
at  a  time  and  question  your  pupils  about  the  lesson  which  the  picture  recalls, 
Qr  let  »  pupil  tdl  the  story. 
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EASY  QUESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG  PUPILS 

I.  Who  made  the  world?  2.  Who  were  the  first  man  and  woman?  3.  What 
was  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  lived?  4.  What  were  they  told  not  to  do? 
5.  When  the  tempter  told  Eve  it  was  all  right  for  her  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit, 
what  did  she  say?  What  did  she  do.  6.  How  were  they  punished  for  not  obey- 
ing? 7.  What  were  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Adam  and  Eve?  8.  Who  was  the 
first  murderer  and  whom  did  he  kill?  9.  When  the  world  became  very  wicked 
what  did  God  send  to  destroy  it?  10.  Who  were  saved  then?  Why?  11.  How 
do  you  know  that  Noah  believed  what  God  told  him  in  regard  to  the  coming  of 
the  Flood?  12.  Who  was  told  to  leave  his  home  and  to  live  in  another  country? 
13.  What  did  God  promise  Abraham?  14.  What  relation  was  Abraham  to  Lot? 
15.  Why  did  Abraham  and  Lot  have  to  separate?  16.  How  did  Lot  show  a 
greedy  spirit?  17.  What  wicked  city  was  destroyed?  Who  escaped?  18.  How 
did  Abraham  show  that  he  would  obey  God  in  everything? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  BOOK 

I.  How  many  books  are  there  in  the  Bible?  2.  How  many  books  are  there  in 
the  Old  Testament?    3.  Whence  come  our  terms,  Old  and  New  Testaments? 

4.  In  what  divisions  are  the  Old  Testament  books  grouped?  5.  Name  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  6.  What  is  the  Hexateuch?  7.  What  is  the  history  covered 
by  the  Hexateuch?  8.  Whence  comes  the  title  of  the  first  book?  9.  Tell  in  a 
sentence  what  Genesis  is  about.  10.  Give  the  two  main  divisions  of  Genesis  and 
the  chapters  in  each.  11.  What  are  the  chief  events  recorded  in  Part  I?  12. 
Who  are  the  chief  characters  in  Part  II?  13.  What  chapters  of  Genesis  tell 
about  the  first  sin?  14.  About  the  Flood?  15.  With  what  chapter  does  the  life 
of  Abraham  begin?  16.  What  are  the  first  four  words  of  the  Bible?  17.  Where 
in  the  Bible  are  we  told  about  the  creation?  18.  Why  should  one  not  go  to 
Genesis  for  scientific  knowledge  nor  to  science  for  theological  knowledge? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  TEXT 
Where  is  each  quotation  below  found  and  what  does  it  mean? 

Why  art  thou  wroth?    And  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen? 

If  thou  doest  well,  shall  it  not  be  Ufted  up?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin 
coucheth  at  the  door;  but  do  thou  rule  over  it. 

I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  be  thou  a  blessing. 

Let  there  be  no  strife  between  me  and  thee. 

The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

Am  I  my^ brother's  keeper? 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between 
me  and  the  earth. 

He  seemed  as  one  that  mocked. 

Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  from  me. 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image. 

The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  from  the  ground. 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  HISTORICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I.  With  what  Bible  character  does  Hebrew  history  begin?  2.  Who  was  ruler 
of  Babylonia  in  the  life  of  Abraham?  3.  In  what  century  did  he  live?  4.  What 
do  we  know  about  great  tides  of  emigration  that  early  took  place  from  the  East  ? 

5.  What  member  of  Abraham's  family  settled  at  Haran,  by  whom  the  city  was 
afterwards  called  in  the  story  of  Jacob?  6.  What  people  were  living  in  Canaan 
on  the  arrival  of  Abraham?    7.  Why  did  Abraham  go  down  into  Egypt? 
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QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  GEOGRAPHICAL  KNOWl^EDGE 

I.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Old  Testament  world?  2.  Name  its  important 
mountains.  3.  Its  largest  rivers.  4.  Where  is  Mount  Ararat?  5.  Where  was  the 
reputed  cradle  of  the  human  race  and  the  scene  df  the  Deluge  ?  6.  What  is  the 
length  and  the  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers?  7.  What  were  the 
northern  divisions  of  the  plain  between  these  rivers  called  by  the  early  Hebrews  ? 
8.  What  was  the  name  given  this  land  by  the  Greeks?  9.  To  what  ctty  here  did 
Abraham  come?  10.  What  was  the  name  given  to  the  southern  portion  before 
4500  B.  c,  and  what  does  the  name  mean  and  show  about  the  culture  of  that  early 
day?  II.  In  what  city  of  Chaldea  was  Abraham's  early  life  spent?  12.  At 
that  time  how  ^reat  was  the  Babylonian  Empire?  13.  Describe  XJr  at  this  period. 
14.  To  what  city  did  Abraham  go  from  Ur?  15.  What  route  did  he  take  to 
Canaan?  16.  In  what  three  cities  of  Canaan  did  he  sojourn?  17.  To  what  coun- 
try did  he  then  go  and  on  his  return  to  Canaan  to  what  city  did  he  come?  18. 
Describe  the  view  seen  by  Abraham  and  Lot  when  they  looked  over  the  land  and 
agreed  to  separate.  19.  Locate  Hebron.  20.  Where  were  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ? 
21.  How  does  the  present  condition  around  the  Dead  Sea  make  it  seem  probable 
that  an  earthquake  was  the  means  by  which  the  cities  of  the  Plain  were  de- 
stroyed? 22.  Where  were  Gerar  and  Beersheba  and  what  connection  have  they 
with  this  Quarter's  history?  23.  What  places  are  connected  with  Isaac's  life? 
24.  Where  was  Rebekah's  home?  25.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Old  Testament  world, 
locating  and  naming  its  mountains,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas.  Locate  and  name  the 
cities  connected  with  Abraham's  life.  Trace  upon  it  the  course  of  Abraham's 
journey  from  Ur  to  Egypt.  26.  Draw  a  map  of  Canaan  and  locate  the  cities  con- 
nected with  Abraham's  life. 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  GAINED  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY 

I.  Where  and  when  was  the  Chaldean  story  of  creation  found,  and  what  does 
its  comparison  with  the  story  in  Genesis  prove  for  the  latter?  2.  What  does 
the  Babylonian  story  of  the  creation  of  man  say  was  the  purpose  of  his  creation? 
3.  What  Babylonian  cylinder  exists  which  seems  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve?  4.  How  does  the  Assyrian  account  of  the  De- 
luge compare  with  the  account  in  Genesis?  5.  How  does  the  Babylonian  deluge 
tablet  compare  with  our  account?  6.  What  do  the  Hindus,  Arabs,  and  Norse 
mythologies  say  about  the  rainbow  ?  What  is  its  explanation  in  the  Iliad  ?  How 
do  their  symbolism  contrast  with  the  explanation  given  in  Genesis  ?  7.  What  was 
worshipped  in  Chaldea,  the  early  home  of  Abraham?  8.  What  has  been  learned 
from  excavations  on  the  site  of  Ur?  9.  What  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
Canaan  before  the  Hebrew  occupation  by  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  BIOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I.  Who  are  the  heroes  of  the  Quarter's  lessons?  2.  Who  are  the  characters 
in  the  primeval  history  of  Genesis,  and  for  what  is  each  one  remembered?  3. 
Of  whom  was  it  said  that  he  believed  in  Jehovah  and  he  reckoned  it  to  him  for 
righteousness?  4.  What  two  men  are  said  to  have  walked  with  God  and  what 
does  the  expression  mean?  5.  Who  was  called  the  Friend  of  God  and  why? 
6.  In  what  respect  was  Noah  great?  7.  Who  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
GoMen  Rule  ?  8.  What  qualities  do  you  admire  in  Abraham  ?  9.  Who  was  called 
a  perfect  man?  10.  What  two  men  were  especially  men  of  great  faith  in  God? 
II.  What  two  fine  things  are  said  of  Noah?  12.  Who  asked,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"    13.  Who  was  told  to  be  a  blessing? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  TRUTHS   OF  THE 
LESSONS 

I.  What  is  the  central  truth  of  the  story  of  the  Creation  of  the  earth?  2.  Of 
the  creation  of  man?  3.  Of  the  first  sin?  4.  In  what  lesson  and  how  is  the 
evil  of  covetousness  shown?  5.  Of  jealousy?  6.  Of  disobedience?  7.  Of  greed? 
8.  Of  evil  companionship?    9.  In  what  lesson  and  how  is  faith  portrayed?    10. 
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Generosity?  ii.  Obedience?  12.  Responsibility  for  others?  13.  The  possibility 
of  communion  with  God?  14.  The  duty  of  being  a  blessing  to  others?  15.  The 
duty  of  being  kind  to  strangers?  16.  What  lesson  shows  that  seeming  success  is 
sometimes  actual  failure?  17.  What  lessons  teach  that  one  may  talk  with  God? 
18.  What  lessons  tell  about  the  testing  of  faith?  19.  About  covenants?  20. 
About  new  beginnings?  21.  What  three  lessons  tell  about  sacrifices?  22.  What 
lessons  teach  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death?  23.  What  revelations  of  the  divine 
nature  have  the  Quarter's  lessons  given? 

SUBJECTS  FOR  WRITTEN  WORK  TO  BE  BROUGHT  TO  CLASS 

For  Younger  Pupils.    Tell  the  story  of  :— 

1.  The  Creation. 

2.  The  First  Sin. 

3.  Two  Brothers. 

4.  A  Man  who  Left  his  Home  for  a  Far  Country. 

5.  A  Man  who  Made  a  Wrong  Choice. 

6.  A  Man  who  was  Sent  to  Find  a  Wife  for  his  Master's  Son. 

7.  A  Boy  who  had  an  Exciting  Experience, 

For  Older  Pupils.    Write:— 

1.  An  Appreciation  of  Noah. 

2.  An  Appreciation  of  Abraham. 

3.  An  Appreciation  of  Isaac. 

4.  Cain  and  Abel  Contrasted. 

5.  Abraham  and  Lot  Contrasted. 

6.  A  Lesson  Story  and  its  Application  to  Modem  Life. 

7.  A  Comparison  of  the  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Pompeii. 

8.  A  comparison  with  the  Genesis  stories  of  ancient  traditions  of  the  Crea- 

tion, the  Fall  and  the  Flood,  and  the  facts  that  such  comparisons  teach. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  How  old  was  Abraham  when  he  died  and  where 
was  he  buried?  (Gen.  25.7-10.)  2.  Read  carefully  the  entire  45th  chapter.  3. 
Tell  the  story  of  Esau's  selling  his  birthright.  (Gen.  25.27-34.)  4.  Why  did 
Isaac  have  to  feel  of  his  son  in  order  to  know  him?  (Gen.  27.1.)  5.  What  had 
Rebekah  done  to  Jacob  to  make  his  hands  like  Esau's?  (Gen.  27.1 1-16.)  6. 
Where  was  the  family  living  at  this  time?  7.  What  does  Heb.  12.16  call  Esau 
and  what  does  the  word  "profane"  here  mean?  ( Unspi ritual :  he  was  profane 
in  the  sense  of  having  no  regard  for  sacred  things.)  8.  What  were  some  of 
the  evils  that  befell  Jacob  on  account  of  his  sin? 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Did  Rebekah  tell  a  lie  in  this  transaction?  2. 
Is  it  as  wrong  to  act  a  lie  as  to  speak  a  lie?  3.  How  many  lies  did  Jacob  tell  in 
this  affair?  4  Would  a  kid  naturally  taste  like  venison?  (Clipping,  p.  146.) 
5.  Why  did  Isaac  not  resent  the  fraud  practised  upon  him?  (Clipping,  1f2,  p. 
145.)  6.  Is  it  ever  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come?  7.  What  does  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  records  the  evil  deeds  of  its  heroes  tell  you?  8.  Mention  the  weak 
or  evil  elements  in  the  characters  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  9.  What  do  you  admire 
in  Esau?  10.  What  do  you  detest  in  his  character?  11.  What  do  you  admire  in 
Jacob?  12.  What  do  you  detest  in  his  character?  13.  Why  was  Jacob  with  all 
his  faults  better  fitted  than  Esau  to  be  Isaac's  successor?  (Clipping,  p.  149.)  14 
What  is  the  first  instance  of  craftiness  recorded  in  the  Bible?  (Lesson  3,  First 
Quarter.) 

Note  Book  Work.   Write  a  comparison  of  the  characters  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
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Lesson  I— Aprii,  6 
JACOB  AND  ESAU 

Jehovah  is  a  God  of  justice;  blessed  are 
all  they  that  wait  for  him.       Isa.  30.18 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  27.22-34.  Jacob  and  Esau. 
T.  Gen.  25.27-34.  Birthright  Despised.  W.  Heb.  12.14-17.  Esau's  Rejection. 
T.  Gen.  26.12-22.  The  Submissive  Spirit.  F.  Gen.  26.23-33.  The  Pact  of  Peace. 
S.  Gen.  27.1-20.  A  Mother's  Bad  Advice.  S.  i  John  3. 10-18.  Love  and  Hate 
Contrasted. 

STUDY  Gen.  25.27-34;  27.1-45    READ  Gen.  25-27    COMMIT  Gen.  27.33,  34 

22  And  Jacob  went  near  unto  Isaac  his  father;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said, 
The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.  23  And  he  dis- 
cerned him  not,  because  his  hands  were  hairy,  as  his  brother  Esau's  hands:  so 
he  blessed  him.  24  And  he  said.  Art  thou  my  very  son  Esau?  And  he  said, 
I  am.  25  And  he  said,  Bring  it  near  to  me,  and  I  will  eat  of  my  son's  venison, 
that  my  soul  may  bless  thee.  And  he  brought  it  near  to  him,  and  he  did  eat: 
and  he  brought  him  wine,  and  he  drank.  26  And  his  father  Isaac  said  unto 
him.  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son.  27  And  he  came  near,  and  kissed 
him :  and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment,  and  blessed  him,  and  said, 

See,  the  smell  of  my  son 

Is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  Jehovah  hath  blessed: 

28  And  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 
And  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth. 

And  plenty  of  grain  and  new  wine : 

29  Let  peoples  serve  thee. 

And  nations  bow  down  to  thee: 

Be  lord  over  thy  brethren. 

And  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee : 

Cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee. 

And  blessed  be  every  one  that  blesseth  thee. 
30  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Isaac  had  made  an  end  of  blessing  Jacob, 
and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone  out  from  the  presence  of  Isaac  his  father,  that 
Esau  his  brother  came  in  from  his  hunting.  31  And  he  also  made  savory  food, 
and  brought  it  unto  his  father :  and  he  said  unto  his  father.  Let  my  father  arise, 
and  eat  of  his  son's  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me.  32  And  Isaac  his  fa- 
ther said  unto  him.  Who  art  thou?  And  he  said,  I  am  thy  son,  thy  first-born, 
Esau.  33  And  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said.  Who  then  is  he  that 
hath  taken  venison,  and  brought  it  me,  and  I  have  eaten  of  all  before  thou 
earnest,  and  have  blessed  him?  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.  34  When  Esau 
heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he  cried  with  an  exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry, 
and  said  unto  his  father,  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

T  ^^If^^^^^^ne.  I.  Isaac's  Directions  to  Esau,  1-4.  II.  Rebekah's  Scheme  and 
Jacob  s  Compliance,  5-17.  HI.  Jacob  secures  Isaac's  Blessing,  18-29.  IV.  Esau's 
Ketum  and  Lament,  30-38.    V.  Esau's  Blessing,  39-40. 
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Lesson  I 
April  6 


22-26.  He  felt  him,  Isaac  was  blind,  Gen.  27.1— The  hands  of  Esau.  See  Gen. 
27.1 1-16. — So  he  blessed  him.  This  was  the  greeting  merely,  the  formal  blessing 
is  recorded  in  verses  27-29. — Art  thou  my  very  son  Bsauf  His  suspicions  are 
not  wholly  allayed. — He  brought  it  near  to  him.  "Had  it  been  I,  I  would  have 
dropped  the  dish"  (Luther). 

27-34.  He  smelted  the  smell  of  his  raiment.  The  "goodly  garments,"  verse  15, 
which  were  in  the  house  in  charge  of  Rebekah.  See  II3,  p.  146. — He  blessed  him. 
"The  blessing  of  a  dying  father  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  exert  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  life  of  his  descendants"  (Kent). — The  dew  of  heaven. 
In  Palestine  dew  is  copious  and  of  great  value  to  the  fields,  for  rain  seldom  falls 
in  the  summer  months.  The  blessing  includes  the  possession  of  the  land  and 
the  overcoming  of  neighboring  tribes.— Cursed, ,  .blesseth  thee.  Contrast  with 
these  words  the  great  promise  to  Abraham,  "In  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." — Isaac  trembled  exceedingly.  "Esau  saw 
only  the  supplanter,  and  vowed  to  be  revenged;  Isaac  saw  God  in  the  matter, 
and  trembled"  (Dods). — Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.  Isaac  is  not  angered  at 
the  fraud  practised  upon  him,  for  he  recognizes  that  what  had  happened  was 
God's  will.  "Isaac's  quick  submission  to  God  reveals  a  habit  of  reflection  and 
a  spiritual  thought  fulness  which  are  the  good  qualities  in  his  otherwise  unsatis- 
factory character"  (Dods). 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

5-6.  Rebekah  heard  when  Isaac  spake  to  Bsau  his  son,,. and  Rebekah  spake 
unto  Jacob  her  son.  The  parents  themselves  were  not  at  one  in  the  education  of 
their  children.    Under  these  circumstances  Esau's  untamed  savagery  and  Jacob's 


artfulness  are  in  no  wise  remarkable. 
Esau  was  more  attached  to  his  fa- 
ther. Miserable  discord  ensues  when 
the  two  guides  do  not  confront  the 
children  as  one  being,  one  thought, 
one  heart,  one  head;  when  appeal  is 
made  to  the  one  from  the  other; 
when  children  use  one  parent  as  a 
shield  against  the  other;  when  the 
one  smiles,  while  the  other  storms; 
the  one  permits  what  the  other  pro- 
hibits ;  the  one  assents,  and  the  other 
refuses;  or  even  when  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  one  side  to  the  activity 
of  the  other  be  but  negative.  Lieb' 
man  Adler,  in  Sabbath  Hours. 

25.  That  my  soul  may  bless  thee. 
In  unaccountable  and  inconsistent 
contempt  of  God's  expressed  purpose. 


Jacob  leaned  toward  his  mother,  while 


Jewish  Family,  According  to  Layard 


he  proposes  to  hand  over  this  blessing  to  Esau.  Many  things  had  occurred  to 
fix  nis  attention  upon  the  fact  that  Esau  was  not  to  be  his  heir.  Esau  had  sold 
his  birthright,  and  had  married  Hittite  women,  and  his  whole  conduct  was,  no 
doubt,  of  a  piece  with  this,  and  showed  that,  in  his  hands,  any  spiritual  inheri- 
tance would  be  both  unsafe  and  unappreciated.  That  Isaac  had  some  notion  he 
was  doing  wrong  in  giving  to  Esau  what  belonged  to  God,  and  what  God  meant 
to  give  to  Jacob,  is  shown  from  his  precipitation  in  bestowing  the  blessing.  He 
has  no  feeling  that  he  is  authorized  by  God,  and  therefore  he  cannot  wait  calmly 
till  God  should  intimate,  by  unmistakable  signs,  that  he  is  near  his  end;  but, 
seized  with  a  panic,  lest  his  favorite  should  somehow  be  left  unblessed,  he  feels, 
in  his  nervous  alarm,  as  if  he  were  at  the  point  of  death,  and,  though  destined 
to  live  for  forty-three  years  longer,  he  calls  Esau  that  he  may  hand  over  to  him 
his  dying  testament.    Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  in  Expositor's  Bible. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARGH.EOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

22.  Jacob.    The  name  Jacob  has  been  found  on  the  Babylonian  tablets  coming 
from  the  age  of  Hammurabi.     It  appears  also,  in  slightly  different  form,  on 
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contract  tablets  discovered  in  Cappadocia.  It  is  likewise  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Asiatic  Hyksos  Kings  who  ruled  over  Egypt.  Thutmose  III,  the  great  con- 
queror of  the  i8th  Egyptian  dynasty,  mentions  a  certain  Jacob-el  among  the 
Palestinian  cities  captured  by  him.  Professor  C.  H,  Kent,  in  Heroes  and  Crises 
of  Early  Hebrew  History. 

25.  My  sons  venison.  A  difficulty  is  sometimes  suggested,  that  Isaac  would 
certainly  know  the  difference  between  venison  and  the  flesh  of  a  young  kid. 
Kitto  thinks  that  by  venison  the  flesh  of  a  young  gazelle  may  be  meant,  and 
that,  if  so,  it  would  not  differ  much  from  that  of  a  kid.  Besides,  Isaac's  senses 
were  by  no  means  acute;  his  taste  would,  like  his  sight,  be  impaired  by  old 
age;  and  then  the  orientals  were  fond  of  giving  to  their  more  luxurious  dishes 
strong  flavors,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day,  when  their  more  esteemed  dishes 
are  saturated  with  butter  and  seasoned  with  salt,  spices,  garlic  and  onions, 
sharpened  with  vegetable  acids  or  sweetened  with  honey,  so  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  tell  what  the  meat  really  is.  If  Jacob's  kid  had  been  roasted  whole 
after  being  stuffed  with  raisins,  pistachio-nuts,  almonds,  and  husked  corn  or 
rice,  the  result  would  have  been  a  most  savory  dish  now  much  admired  in  the 
East.    Dr.  Samuel  Kuins,  in  Graven  in  the  Rock. 

27.  He  smelted  the  smell  of  his  raiment.  There  are  plausible  arguments  to 
show  that  what  Jacob  wore  was  the  official  priestly  raiment  designed  as  of  right 
for  the  eldest  born.  The  term  goodly,  or  desirable,  raiment,  in  its  original  mean- 
ing and  specific  usage,  goes  far  to  indicate  as  much.  It  is,  moreover,  expressly 
mentioned  that  the  raiment  belonged  to  Esau ;  yet  we  observe  that  it  was  not  in 
his  keeping,  nor  in  that  of  his  wives,  but  under  the  charge  of  Rebekah,  as 
though  it  were  family  rather  than  individual  property,  and  an  hereditary,  not  a 
common  dress,  and  therefore  kept  by  her,  as  mother  of  the  family,  with  aro- 
matic herbs  and  spices  to  sweeten  and  preserve  it.  And  thus  the  well-known 
fragrance  would  be  to  Isaac  a  token  confirmatory  of  Jacob's  pretensions.  /.  iS. 
Yonge. 

29.  Be  lord  over  thy  brethren.  A  father  might  transfer  the  birthright  to  a 
younger  son,  but  by  the  usual  custom  of  the  times  on  the  death  of  the  father  the 
oldest  son  became  the  lord  of  his  household. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  covenant  or  promise,  often  repeated,  had  God  made 
to  Abraham?  When  and  in  what  words  was  the  covenant  renewed  to  Isaac? 
(Gen.  26.23-24.)    Who  would  naturally  succeed  to  the  promised  blessing? 


Abraham  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  died.  He  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  Sarah  in  the  field  of  Machpelah.  For  twenty  years  Isaac 
and  Rebekah  had  been  childless,  and  then  twin  sons  were  bom.  Esau,  the  first- 
bom,  grew  up  rough  and  hairy  and  became  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the 
field;  the  other  son,  Jacob,  was  smooth-faced  and  handsome,  a  quiet  stay-at- 
home. 

"In  coming  from  Abraham  to  Isaac  we  come  from  the  mountain  to  the  val- 
ley, and  we  may  almost  say  that  in  coming  from  Isaac  to  Jacob  we  are  com- 
ing from  the  valley  to  the  wildemess,  where  rank  and  poisonous  weeds  and 
deadly  pitfalls  may  be  found.  The  Bible  deals  very  plainly  and  bluntly  with  the 
faults  of  its  heroes."  As  our  lessons  progress,  we  shall  be  interested  in  seeing 
how  God  can  take  even  such  a  man  as  Jacob  and  make  of  him  a  man  worthy  to 
be  one  of  the  ancestors  of  his  chosen  people. 

One  day  for  a  mess  of  pottage  Esau  sold  his  birthright  as  the  elder  to  Tacob. 
See  tfi,  p,  148.  This  agreement  between  the  two  brothers  did  not  settle  the 
matter.  In  Isaac's  old  age.  when  he  was  blind  and  feeble  and  near  death  as  he 
thought  (though  he  lived  forty  years  longer) ,  he  purposed  assuring  to  Esau  his 
birthright  by  formally  pronouncmg  upon  him  his  blessing.  Rebekah  loved  Jacob 
as  Abraham  loved  Isaac,  but  while  Abraham  was  willing  to  sacrifice  Isaac 
when  he  thought  such  sacrifice  to  be  CJod's  will,  Rebekah  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
tmth  and  uprightness  and  duty  for  Jacob  without  a  thought  of  Giod's  purpose 
in  the  matter.  How  she  and  Jacob  schemed  to  secure  for  Jacob  his  father's 
blessing,  our  text  tells. 
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At  this  time,  according  to  hints  given  in  the  record,  Jacob  must  have  been 
nearly  sixty  years  old,  and  Isaac  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  date  may  have 
been  1785  b.  c. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob  (21-26)  and  in  their  con- 
trasted modes  of  life  (27-28),  Hebrew  legend,  as  Mr.  Skinner  points  out,  saw 
prefigured  the  national  characteristics,  the  close  affinity,  and  the  mutual  rivalry 
of  the  two  peoples,  Edom  and  Israel ;  while  the  story  of  Esau  selling  his  birth- 
right (29-34)  explains  how  Israel,  the  younger  nation,  obtained  the  ascendancy 
over  Edom,  the  older;  and  the  way  in  which  Jacob  secured  his  father's  bless- 
ing gives  yet  another  explanation  of  the  historical  fact  that  Israel,  the  younger 
people,  outstripped  Edom  in  the  race  for  power  and  prosperity. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAI,  BACKGROUND 

The  scene  is  at  Beersheba,  where  Isaac  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
From  his  covenant  with  Abimelech,  the  King  of  Gerar,  comes  the  name  Beer- 
sheba, which  means  "Well  of  the  Oath";  Gen.  26.33.  It  lies  on  the  great  road 
between  Canaan  and  Egypt,  and  round  its  wells  today  gathers  a  nomadic  people. 
"Where  the  people  come  from  it  is  hard  to  tell,"  remarks  a  recent  traveler,  "but 
from  every  side  they  are  pouring  in  and  pouring  out,  drawing  and  carrying  away 
the  precious  water  to  their  flocks  and  heards." 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Describe  a  pair  of  twins  whom  you  know  or  of  whom  you  have  heard.  A 
boy  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  it  was  "awful  good  fun"  to  be  so  much  like 
his  twin  brother,  for  few  could  tell  them  apart.  A  mother  once  asked  her  boy 
what  he  was  laughing  about,  and  he  said  he  was  laughing  because  she  had  wash- 
ed him  twice  and  had  let  his  twin  brother  go  unwashed.  To  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
twin  boys  were  given,  but  they  were  not  at  all  alike  in  looks  or  ways. 

Describe  the  boys.  Esau  was  fond  of  hunting,  he  loved  to  roam  over  the  hills 
with  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  bring  back  some  bird  or  animal  that  he  had  shot 
for  food.  Sometimes  he  brought  home  a  deer,  and  then  cooked  it  in  just  the 
way  his  father  liked.  He  was  his  father'  favorite.  Jacob  liked  to  stay  at 
home  and  help  his  mother  when  not  working  in  the  garden  or  caring  for  the 
cows  and  sheep,  and  she  loved  him  more  than  she  did  Esau.  Then  tell  what 
happened  one  day  when  Esau  returned,  tired  and  very  hungry^  from  one  of  his 
long  hunting  trips.  Describe  the  pottage  as  made  of  lentils  and  tasting  some- 
thing like  a  mixture  of  pea  soup  and  chicken  broth;  both  the  boys  were  very 
fond  of  it.  Explain  the  "birthright,"  and  tell  what  Esau  thought  when  he 
agreed  to  give  it  up  for  the  pottage — his  birthright  would  not  do  him  any  good 
for  years  and  years  and  the  pottage  he  must  have  right  then,  for  it  smelled  so 
g:ood  and  he  was  very  hungry.  The  whole  story  of  chapter  2^  you  will  tell;  it 
is  graphically  given  in  the  Bible.  Show  Tissot's  pictures  Nos.  19  and  20,  Isaac 
Sending  Esau  to  Hunt,  and  Jacob  Deceiving  Isaac.  Teach  this  couplet,  as  you 
bring  out  its  application  to  the  lesson  story : 

"Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive!" 

Give  copies  of  the  stanza  on  p.155  to  be  learned  during  the  week. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Who  was  Abraham's  son?  Who  were  the  two  sons  of 
Isaac?  Who  were  the  Patriarchs?  A  schoolboy  over  in  England  recently  ex- 
plained who  Jacob  was  by  saying  that  "Jacob  was  a  patriarch  by  trade" !  The 
list  of  Patriarchs  reads  thus — Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph.  Why  does  it  not 
run  Abraham,  Isaac,  Esau? 

For  Older  Pupils.  In  "The  New  Portfolio"  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  refers 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  as  "my  dear  and  honored  contemporary,  who  died  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  this  day."  Jacob,  who  died  many  centuries  ago,  is  our  contem- 
porary, in  the  sense  in  which  our  poet  uses  the  word.  In  his  faults  and  in  his 
virtues  he  is  like  ourselves.  We  don't  like  to  admit  it,  for  we  view  his  ugly 
deeds  with  the  utmost  scorn,  but  back  of  his  deeds  was  his  greed,  his  desire  to 
get  the  better  of  others  through  whatever  means,  and  can  we  say  that  the 
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people  of  this  generation  are  wholly  unlike  him  in  this?    How  did  Jacob  first 
get  the  better  of  Esau  in  a  bargain  ?  < 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    The  Foowsh  Exchange 

The  Pottage  Bargain.  One  day  Esau  came  in  from  the  field  faint  with  hun- 
ger, and  very  desirable  to  him  looked  the  mess  of  red  pottage  which  Jacob  had 
just  prepared.  This  was  of  lentils,  and  is  to  this  day  a  favorite  dish  in  Syria. 
Esau  begged  Jacob  to  give  him  the  food  at  once,  but  Jacob  would  let  him  have 
it  only  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  in  exchange  Esau's  birthright.  This 
birthright  included  "lordship"  over  the  rest  of  the  family  on  their  father's 
death  and  the  covenant  blessing  first  given  to  Abraham — the  promise  of  a  great 
posterity,  of  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  special  blessing  of 
Jehovah.  It  was  a  sharp  bargain  that  Jacob  drove,  how  sharp  Esau  did  not  fully 
realize,  for  he  was  not  noble  enough  to  appreciate  the  birthright's  value.  What 
did  he  care  for  something  of  use  only  in  the  distant  future?  "I  am  about  to 
die:  and  what  profit  shall  the  birthright  do  to  me?"  he  asserted.  He  was  in  no 
danger  of  starvation,  but  his  desire  for  instant  gratification  of  his  appetite  was 
so  great  that  he  declared  he  was  dying,  even  as  many  another  man  since  has  been 
heard  to  exclaim,  "I  shall  die  if  I  don't  get  it" — whatever  it  is  that  he  thinks  at 
the  moment  he  must  have.  No  doubt  to  be  the  head  of  the  household  after  his 
father's  death  with  special  rights  in  the  inheritance,  was  something  that  Esau 
could  appreciate,  for  material  things  he  valued,  but  that  was  far  in  the  future, 
and  all  he  cared  for  now  was  to  satisfy  his  present  hunger.  The  spiritual  value 
of  the  birthright,  the  inheritance  of  the  divine  promise  that  went  with  it,  that  he 
could  not  grasp,  for  his  spiritual  nature  was  asleep.  His  birthright  was  nothing 
that  he  could  see  or  eat  or  drink,  and  therefore  he  despised  it.  And  Jacob  gave 
Esau  the  bread  and  pottage  of  lentils;  and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up 
and  went  his  way,  all  unmindful  of  his  great  loss,  because  satisfied  with  the 
savory  meal — so  Esau  despised  his  birthright. 

A  Similar  Exchange.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  the  birthright  in  Ish- 
mael's  line,  the  guardianship  of  the  temple  at  Mecca,  passed  from  one  branch 
of  the  family  to  another  in  a  precisely  similar  way.  We  read  that  when  the 
guardianship  of  the  temple  and  the  governorship  of  the  town  "fell  into  the  hands 
of  Abu  Gabshan,  a  weak  and  silly  man,  Cosa,  one  of  Mohammed's  ancestors,  cir- 
cumvented him  while  in  a  drunken  humor,  and  bought  of  him  the  keys  of  the 
temple,  and  with  them  the  presidency  of  it,  for  a  bottle  of  wine.  But  Abu  Gab- 
shan being  gotten  out  of  his  drunken  fit,  sufficiently  repented  of  his  foolish  bar- 
gain ;  from  whence  grew  these  proverbs  among  the  Arabs ;  More  vexed  with  late 
repentance  than  Abu  Gabshan;  and.  More  silly  than  Abu  Gabshan — which  are 
usually  said  of  those  who  part  with  a  thing  of  great  moment  for  a  small  mat- 
ter."   Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  in  Expositor's  Bible. 

Esau-like. 

We  barter  life  for  pottage!  sell  true  bliss 

For  wealth  or  power,  for  pleasure  or  renown ! 
Thus,  Esau-like,  our  Father's  blessing  miss. 
Then  wash  with  fruitless  tears  our  faded  crown.    Kehle. 

The  Good  is  the  Enemy  of  the  Best.  Are  not  many  like  the  Colorado 
miner,  who  sought  so  long  and  so  diligently  for  silver  that  he  had  overlooked 
gold?  When  the  white  metal  depreciated  he  thought  he  was  ruined  and  pre- 
pared straightway  for  bankruptcy,  until  one  morning  his  chemist  chanced  on 
the  slag  heap  and  saw  clear  evidences  of  the  yellow  ore.  Soon  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  veins  beneath  were  fabulously  rich  in  gold. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  true  is  the  old  familiar  saying,  "The  good  is  the 
enemy  of  the  best."  The  good  before  the  best  is  the  snare  of  the  world,  but 
the  best  before  the  good  is  the  order  of  heaven.  It  was  the  constant  teaching 
of  Jesus  that  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  may  sometimes  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
soul's  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  Here  is  was  that  the  rich  young  ruler 
stumbled.  The  good  things  of  this  present  life  had  blinded  his  eyes  to  the 
finer  glories  of  the  future.    Macolm  J.  McLeod,  in  A  Comfortable  Faith. 
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II    JEHOVAH  IS  A  God  of  Justice 

Why  Jacob  rather  than  Esau  inherited  the  Divine  Promise.  Our  sym- 
pathies are  naturally  with  Esau  in  this  transaction.  What  pathos  in  his  despair- 
ing cry  when  he  learns  the  deception  practised  upon  his  father  by  Jacob!  If 
the  Bible  contained  only  today's  record  of  the  two  brothers  we  might  wonder 
why  it  was  God's  purpose  that  Jacob,  rather  than  Esau,  should  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Chosen  People.  We  see  Jacob  do  a  very  mean  thing,  and  seeing 
this  thing  only,  we  wonder  that  God  did  not  utterly  repudiate  him.  But  a  closer 
study  shows  us  that,  contemptible  as  Jacob  was,  he  was  nevertheless  the  fitter 
man  of  the  two  to  succeed  to  the  blessing. 

What  can  we  see  in  Jacob?  Self-seeker,  schemer,  liar,  cheat  was  he;  devoid 
of  a  sense  of  honor,  filial  love  and  duty;  crafty,  unscrupulous,  greedy,  grasping. 
All  this  was  he  in  the  early  part  of  his  Hfe.  Yet  there  is  another  side  to  his 
character:  he  possessed  many  good  qualities,  and  in  our  later  lessons  we  see 
their  development.  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  tenacity  of  purpose,  able  to 
pursue  his  aim  year  after  year  until  at  last  he  attained  it;  he  had  great  self- 
reliance  and  moral  courage;  he  was  constant  and  true  in  his  affections,  serving 
fourteen  years  for  the  woman  he  loved,  "and  no  hardship  quenched  his  love — 
nay,  when  a  whole  life-time  intervened,  and  he  lay  dying  in  Egypt,  his  constant 
heart  still  turned  to  Rachel,  as  if  he  had  parted  from  her  but  yesterday."  Above 
all,  he  was  devoted  to  the  covenant  God  of  his  fathers,  and  keenly  sensitive  to 
spiritual  influences. 

And  what  of  Esau?  Admirable  are  some  of  his  qualities,  for  he  was  free  and 
generous,  frank  and  genial.  But  he  was  weak  and  inconstant  and  shallow  withal, 
and  wholly  without  consciousness  of  God.  He  was  "led  by  impulse,  betrayed  by 
appetite,  everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long.  Today  despising  his  birthright, 
tomorrow  breaking  his  heart  for  its  loss;  today  vowing  he  will  murder  his 
brother,  tomorrow  falling  on  his  neck  and  kissing  him;  a  man  you  cannot 
reckon  upon,  and  of  too  shallow  a  nature  for  anything  to  root  itself  in."  "His 
good  qualities,"  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black  points  out,  "were  of  the  kind  easily  recog- 
nized and  easily  popular  among  men,  but  being  largely  a  creature  of  impulse, 
he  was  in  a  crisis  the  mere  plaything  of  animal  passion,  ready  to  satisfy  his  de- 
sire without  thought  of  consequences.  Without  self-control,  without  spiritual 
insight,  without  capacity  even  to  know  what  spiritual  issues  were,  judging  things 
by  immediate  profit  and  material  advantage,  there  was  not  in  him  depth  of 
nature  out  of  which  a  really  noble  character  could  be  cut."  Jacob,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  man  of  great  possibiHties.  In  the  case  of  these  two 
brothers,  as  in  all  cases,  God's  judgments  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.  As 
we  follow  the  story  of  their  lives  we  see  that  the  tendency  of  Esau,  with  all  his 
good  qualities,  was  downward,,  while  the  tendency  of  Jacob,  with  all  his  evil 
qualities,  was  upward.  Esau  became  a  roving  chief,  living  by  war  and  plunder: 
Jacob  became  Israel,  a  prince  with  God. 

The  Ultimate  Folly  of  Falseness.  Because  Jacob's  deception  is  recorded  in 
the  Bible  without  one  word  of  censure,  some  have  even  asserted  that  the  writer 
of  Genesis  approved  his  course.  No  one  can  read  Jacob's  whole  history  and  not 
see  in  the  series  of  delays,  disappointments,  and  misfortunes  that  befell  him,  the 
vindication  of  moral  law,  the  fact  that  retribution  follows  wrong.  Heavy  was 
Rebekah's  punishment.  She  sent  Jacob  away  from  home  to  escape  from  Esau, 
bidding  him  tarry  among  his  father's  kindred  "a  few  days"  until  his  brother 
should  forget  his  anger.  The  days  lengthened  into  years,  and  she  never  saw  his 
face  again.  We  shall  note  in  the  sequence  of  this  drama,  which  we  follow  for 
several  lessons,  how  Jacob  reaped  what  he  sowed.  From  Gen.  36.6-8  we  see 
that  the  birthright  did  not  become  his  until  Esau  voluntarily  gave  up  his  claim 
to  it. 

An  Explanation,  not  an  Excuse,  for  Jacob.  We  are  used  to  th^  thought  that 
God's  revelation  of  himself  to  the  world  has  been  gradual.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  gradual  also  has  been  his  revelation  of  what  he  expects  of  his  chil- 
dren. Jacob's  day  was  far  distant  from  Christ's  day.  Such  a  fulfilment  of  the 
law  as  Christ  taught  could  not  have  been  understood  by  Jacob. 

Ill    Deception 

Jacob's  Lies.    These  goodly  garments  were  Jacob's  lies  at  the  start.    Lying 
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isn't  confined  to  the  lips.  lyives  lie  far  more  than  lips  do.  Some  who  would 
scorn  a  lip-lie  are  constantly  telling  life-lies.  The  clothes  and  skins  were  lies. 
They  said,  'This  is  Esau."  Jacob  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  Ues.  There  was 
more  lie  in  sight  than  man.  Whatever  purposely  gives  an  impression  not  true 
is  a  He.  Whatever  on  the  outside  doesn't  agree  with  the  inside  is  a  lie.  A 
patch  is  honest.    Its  absence  may  be  a  lie. 

In  a  case  of  intense  public  interest,  the  jury  was  under  oath  not  to  divulge 
the  result  of  its  dehberations  before  the  time  of  the  ofi&cial  announcement.  But 
in  passing  from  the  jury-room  to  the  court-room,  one  of  them  casually  picked 
up  a  stick,  broke  it,  and  threw  the  pieces  away.  At  once  the  act  was  taken  to 
mean  acquittal,  which  proved  to  be  true.  The  man  broke  his  word  when  he 
broke  the  stick.    S.  D.  Gordon,  in  Sunday  School  Times, 

Why  Idolatrous  People  are  Deceitful.  A  Chinaman  believes  that  he  can 
cheat  his  god;  he  believes,  for  instance  that  he  can  put  a  garment  upon  his 
child,  and  write  in  large  letters  upon  the  back  that  this  child  has  had  the  cholera, 
and  the  god,  seeing  the  letters  on  the  back  and  concluding  that  the  child  has 
already  had  the  cholera,  will  not  give  the  child  cholera  again.  Even  intelligent 
Chinamen  believe  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  trick  a  god  and  take  him  in;  conse- 
quently the  whole  life  of  China  is  riddled,  through  and  through,  with  trickery 
and  deceit.  The  ancient  Romans  claimed  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  white  ox  was 
more  pleasing  to  their  god  Jupiter  than  any  other,  and  they  could  cheat  him  by 
taking  a  spotted  ox  and  chalking  over  the  black  spots.    Dr.  R.  F.  Norton. 

Indian  Reasoning.  In  very  early  days  lying  was  a  capital  offense  among  the 
Indians.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  gives  this  explanation:  Believing  that  the 
deliberate  liar  is  capable  of  committing  any  crime  behind  (he  screen  of  cowardly 
untruth  and  double  dealing,  our  ancestors  summarily  put  to  death  the  destroyer 
of  mutual  confidence,  that  the  evil  might  go  no  farther. 

The  Cheater  cheated.  An  oriental  scholar  was  present  at  a  home  in  New 
York  when  the  subject  of  cheating  and  deception  was  being  discussed.  He  said 
in  his  turn:  "I  suppose  that  our  old  Rampur  story  of  the  cheating  sweetmeat 
vender  is  new  here.  There  lived  in  Rampur  a  vender  of  sweetmeats  named 
Bahran,  whose  wife  had  weak  eyes.  One  day  this  man  went  to  see  a  friend  at 
the  bazar  and  left  his  stuff  in  the  woman's  charge.  "Be  careful,  mind  you, 
about  the  change,"  he  said  to  her;  but  nevertheless  he  found  when  he  returned 
home,  that  she  had  taken  in  a  bad  rupee  piece.  He  could  hardly  sleep  that  night 
for  rage  and  sorrow.  In  the  morning  he  arose  early,  and  set  out  determined  to 
g^t  rid  of  the  bad  rupee.  Soon  he  met  a  boy.  "Boy,"  he  said,  "do  yoti  know  the 
sweetmeat  shop  of  Ali?"  Ali  was  a  rival  vender.  The  boy  said  he  did.  "Well, 
take  this  rupee,  go  to  Ali's  shop,  and  spend  a  piece  for  sweetmeats  there.  The 
sweetmeats  you  may  keep — I  want  the  change."  The  boy  departed  merrily,  and 
in  a  little  while  returned  with  his  mouth  full.  "So  you  got  the  change  without 
trouble,  eh  ?"  said  the  man  as  he  counted  it.  "And  did  Ali  make  no  examination 
of  the  rupee?"  "Oh,"  said  the  boy,  "I  didn't  go  as  far  as  Ali's.  I  got  the  sweet- 
meats at  Bahran's  shop." 

In  the  long  run  every  man  who  seeks  to  cheat  his  fellow  men  is  himself 
cheated.  Though  he  may  for  a  time  seem  to  gain  much  plunder,  within  his 
inner  man  is  beggared.    Homiletic  Review, 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Parental  partiality  ruins  domestic  peace.    Dr.  A,  T,  Pier  son, 

I  thank  God  that  he  has  given  me  strength  enough  to  avoid  all  tricks.  Chinese 
Cordon. 

Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  Jehovah ; 

But  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  delight.    Prov.  12.22. 

As  yau  shrink  from  a  lie  in  your  speech  and  in  your  character,  do  not  ac- 
custom yourselves  to  meditate  on  shams,  fictions,  and  current  errors;  rather 
bring  before  your  mind  "Whatsoever  things  are  true."    George  C.  Loritner. 

Jacob,  self-reliant,  shrewd,  tricky,  unspeakably  selfish,  wrestled  with  Jacob, 
humble,  believing,  faithful,  devoted  to  the  covenant  God  of  his  fathers:  take 
any  one  of  ws  here  apart  morally  and  what  odd  virtues  and  vices  are  bedfellows 
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in  the  one  heart,  what  archangels  jostle  archfiends  in  our  thronging  emotions ! 
Dr.  Henry  Sloan  Coffin. 

THE  I^ESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

We  condemn  Esau  for  despising  his  birthright,  but  are  we  not  like  people 
living  in  glass  houses  and  throwing  stones?  During  the  winter  months  of  last 
year  in  England  a  crusade  was  waged  having  for  its  purpose  the  enlisting  of 
young  people  in  the  highest  things  m  life.  Christian  Endeavorers  all  over  the 
land  were  actively  interested  in  the  meetings  held  Saturday  afternoons  and 
evenings.  "The  Utmost  for  the  Highest"  was  their  motto.  Will  you  not  make 
that  motto  yours? 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  mixed  elements  in  all  human  nature.  There  is  much  cause  for  blame 
or  surprise  in  the  acts  of  the  Chosen  People  three  thousand  years  ago,  but  our 
posterity  three  thousand  years  hence,  reading  our  history  and  newspapers,  even 
our  religious  press,  might  prefer  in  some  respects  what  they  read  of  those  old 
Hebrews.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  See  "Does  Human  Nature  Change?"  Atlantic, 
June,  1912. 

2.  A  young  man  and  his  dreams  of  great  things.  See  "On  the  March  with 
the  New  Crusaders,"  Everybody's  Magazine,  May,   1912. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  two  reasons  are  given  for  the  flight  of  Jacob 
from  Beersheba?  2.  How  long  did  Rebekah  think  she  would  have  to  wait  be- 
fore Jacob  would  return?  3.  How  long  did  she  wait?  4.  Where  was  Padan- 
aram?  (Clipping,  II4,  p.  154.)  5.  Give  Dr.  Hillis'  counsel  to  a  young  man  on 
leaving  home.  (Clipping,  p.  156.)  6.  What  was  the  prayer  Dr.  GrenfePs  mother 
gave  her  son  on  his  leaving  home?  (Clipping,  p.  156.)  7.  What  did  Jesus  say 
to  Nathanael  which  contains  an  allusion  to  Jacob's  dream?  (Jn.  1.51.)  8.  What 
did  he  mean  by  this?  9.  What  does  Prov.  15.3  say  about  (xod's  omnipresence? 
ID.  On  what  later  occasions  were  memorial  stones  erected ?  (Gen.  31.45;  Ex.  24.4; 
Josh.  4.9,  20;  24.26;  I  Sam.  7.12.)  11.  What  was  the  primitive  belief  as  to  pil- 
lars set  up  for  worship?  (Clipping,  118,  p.  153.)  12.  Why  was  the  "setting  up 
any  image  of  stone"  prohibited  m  I^ev.  26.1  ?  13.  Whence  comes  the  title  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Bible?  (Clipping,  II2,  p.  22.)  14.  What  are  the  chief  events 
of  Part  I  of  Genesis? 

Questions  to  tiiink  about,  i.  For  what,  purpose  had  Abraham  once  sent  a 
messenger  to  Paddan-aram?  (Lesson  12,  First  Quarter.)  2.  Draw  a  map  of  the 
Old  Testament  world  and  trace  upon  it  Jacob's  journey  to  Paddan-aram.  3.  Was 
it  a  special  hardship  for  Jacob  to  sleep  upon  a  pillow  of  stone?  (Clipping,  ^fs, 
p.  152.)  4.  What  natural  surroundings  may  have  led  Jacob  to  dream  of  a  lad- 
der to  heaven?  (Clipping,  ^fi,  p.  153.)  5.  What  did  the  ladder  symbolize?  (Clip- 
ping, K6,  p.  152.)  6.  What  had  probably  been  Jacob's  thought  of  God's  presence 
before  this  dream?  (Clipping,  II3,  p.  153.)  7.  To  whom  before  Jacob  had  this 
same  divine  promise  been  made?  8.  With  God's  words  to  Jacob  in  our  Golden 
Text  compare  Christ's  words  to  us  in  Mt.  28.20.  9.  Who  had  built  an  altar 
at  Bethel  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Jacob's  visit?  10.  Who  is 
our  Ladder  to  heaven?  11.  Why  did  Jacob  pour  oil  on  the  stone?  (Clipping, 
114,  p.  153.)  12.  What  do  you  dislike  m  Jacob's  prayer?  13.  What  do  you  ap- 
prove m  It  ?    14.  What  new  view  of  Jacob's  character  does  this  lesson  give  you  ? 

Memory  and  Note  Book  Work.  Commit  to  memory  the  hymn  "Nearer  my 
God  to  Thee,"  which  is  founded  upon  this  story  of  Jacob's  dream.  Begin  a 
biography  of  Jacob.    Write : 

Scene  I,  Jacob  and  the  Birthright. 

Scene  II,  Jacob  and  the  Blessing. 
Insert  a  map  of  the  Old  Testament  world  and  on  it  locate  Beersheba. 
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Lesson  11— Apru,  13 
JACOB  AT  BETHEL 

0oVbm  WtXt 

I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee 
whithersoever  thou   goest.     Gen.   28.15 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  28.10-22.  Jacob  at  Bethel. 
T.  Gen.  29.1-14.  Jacob  Welcomed  by  Laban.  W.  Gal.  6.1-10.  Patient  Labor 
Rewarded.  T.  Ps.  27.  Confidence  and  Trust.  F.  Gen.  31. 11-24.  Jacob's  Flight. 
S.  Gen.  31.36-49.    Defence  and  Witness.    S.  Ps.  121.    Safety  of  God's  People. 

STUDY  Gen.  28.10-22    READ  Gen.  28-31    COMMIT  w  20-22 

10  And  Jacob  went  out  from  Beersheba,  and  went  toward  Haran.  11  And  he 
lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there  all  night,  because  the  sun  was 
set;  and  he  took  one  of  the  stones  of  the  place,  and  put  it  under  his  head,  and 
lay  down  in  that  place  to  sleep.  12  And  he  dreamed;  and,  behold,  a  ladder  set 
up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven ;  and,  behold,  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  on  it.  13  And,  behold,  Jehovah  stood  above  it, 
and  said,  I  am  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac: 
the  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed;  14  and  thy 
seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the  west, 
and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south:  and  in  thee  and  in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  15  And,  behold,  I  am  with 
thee,  and  will  keep  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into 
this  land;  for  I  will  not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken 
to  thee  of.  16  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said,  Surely  Jehovah 
is  in  this  place ;  and  I  knew  it  not.  17  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dread- 
ful is  this  place !  this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate 
of  heaven. 

18  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put 
under  his  head,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it. 
19  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bethel:  but  the  name  of  the  city  was 
Luz  at  the  first.  20  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying.  If  God  will  be  with  me, 
and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  rai- 
ment to  put  on,  21  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  and 
Jehovah  will  be  my  God,  22  then  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  up  for  a  pillar,  shall 
be  God's  house:  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth 
unto  thee. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Jacob's  Journey  to  Bethel,  lo-ii.  II.  Jacob's  Dream,  12-15, 
III.  The  Impression  made  upon  Jacob,  16-17.  IV.  Jacob's  Worship  and  Vow, 
18-21. 


lo-ii.  A  certain  place.  Hebrew,  the  place,  RVm.  See  verse  19. — He  took  one 
of  the  stones  and  put  it  under  his  head.  He  needed  something  for  a  pillow  and 
there  was  nothing  better  at  hand.  Such  a  practice  is  common  in  Africa  at  the 
present  time.  Probably  when  on  his  travels  this  has  been  the  practice  of 
Bishop  Taylor,  for  on  his  return  to  this  country  he  had  no  use  for  our  soft 
pillows  and  was  known  to  have  substituted  more  than  once  a  head-rest  of  books. 

12.  A  ladder.  The  ladder  symbolized  the  thought  that  there  is  communication 
between  heaven  and  earth,  between  God  and  man. — It  reached  to  heaven.    The 
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hills  here  are  composed  of  limestone  rock  in  strata  that  rise  one  above  the  other, 
and  Jacob's  last  gaze  would  be  upon  them,  thus  leading  him  naturally  to  dream 
of  a  ladder  to  heaven.  "The  Spirit  of  God  always  conveyed  his  teaching  to  his 
servants  in  language  borrowed  from  their  surroundings.  John's  records  of 
heaven  are  full  of  reminiscences  of  the  i^gean,  which  sometimes  murmured 
around  the  cliffs  of  his  prison  isle  as  a  sea  of  glass  bathed  in  fire,  and  at  other 
times  broke  on  them  in  yeasty  foam.  David's  Psalms  make  constant  reference 
to  the  wild  hill-country  of  Judea,  in  which  so  many 
of  them  were  composed"  (Meyer). — Angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  on  it.    See  Jn.  1.51. 

13-14.  Above  it.  Or,  beside  him,  RVm. — Thy 
seed  shall  be  as  the  dtist  of  the  earth.  Compare 
Gen.  13.16. — Spread  abroad.  Hebrew,  break  forth, 
RVm. — /  am  with  thee  and  will  keep  thee.  In 
peace  will  I  both  lay  me  down  and  sleep ;  for  thou, 
Jehovah,  alone  makest  me  dwell  in  safety,  Ps.  4.8. 

16-17.  /  knew  it  not.    He  had  thought  of  God  as ' 
belonging  only  to  the  Israelites  and  not  to  be  found  ^ 

beyond  the  limits  of  their  land --How  dreadful  is  Ancient  Egyptian  Pillows 

this  place  I     The  word   dreadful  is   used   m   the 

sense  of  full  of  or  inspiring  awe.  "The  dreadfulness  of  the  place  results  from 
the  awe-inspiring  presence  of  the  God  of  revelation'  (Lange). — The  house  of 
God.  God's  own  abode. — The  gate  of  heaven.  The  place  where  earth  and  heav- 
en meet.  "Onkelos  seems  to  suppose  that  the  gate  or  entrance  into  heaven  was 
actually  above  this  spot,  and  that  when  the  angels  of  God  ascended  to  earth, 
they  came  through  that  opening  into  this  place,  and  returned  by  the  same  way, 
and  it  really  appears  that  Jacob  himself  had  a  similar  notion"  (Clarke). 

18.  Set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  See  below.  "The  Hebrew  word  is  technical,  and 
means  sacred  pillar"  (Addis).  This  is  the  earliest  recorded  instance  in  the 
Bible  of  the  erection  of  a  pillar  dedicated  to  divine  worship,  a  practice  which 
became  so  common  later. — Poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  Oil  is  the  symbol  of 
consecration ;  he  consecrated  the  stone  as  a  memorial.  "Anointing  stones,  im- 
ages, etc.,  is  used  in  idolatrous  countries  to  this  day,  and  the  whole  idol  is  gen- 
erally smeared  with  the  oil.  In  catholic  countries  when  a  church  is  conse- 
crated the  doorposts,  pillars,  altars,  etc.,  are  anointed"  (Delitzsch). 

19-22.  Bethel.  That  is,  the  house  of  God,  RVm.  Abraham  had  worshipped 
here.  Gen.  12.8. — Vowed  a  vow.  See  p.  157. — And  Jehovah  will  be  my  God,  then 
this  stone.  Or,  then  shall  Jehovah  be  my' God,  and  this  stone,  RVm. — This  stone 
, .  .shall  be  God*s  house.  **  'The  Shepherd  of  the  stone  of  Israel'  was  one  of  the 
earliest  names  by  which  'the  God  of  Jacob'  was  known.  Gen.  49.24"  (Stanley), 
Jacob  fulfilled  this  vow  on  his  return  by  setting  up  an  altar  by  the  stone.  Gen. 
35.7,14. — /  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee.  Come  to  Bethel... and  bring 
your  tithes  every  three  days,  Amos  4.4. 

UGHT  FROM  ARCHEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

II.  He  tarried  there  all  night.  During  the  summer  months  the  people  of  Pal- 
estine today  sleep  in  the  open  air,  on  housetops  or  in  the  fields.  Travelers  often 
wrap  their  cloaks  about  them  and  spend  the  night  wherever  night  overtakes 
them. 

18.  And  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  Excavations  at  Taanach  and  elsewhere 
have  revealed  mazsebahs,  or  altars,  in  which  holes  have  been  cut.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  holes  were  made  to  receive  the  libations,  whether  of  blood  or  oil,  of- 
fered to  the  numen  or  deity  supposed  to  reside  in  the  stone.  The  belief  that  a 
stone  was  the  abode  of  a  numen  is  still  prevalent  among  primitive  people.  Is. 
57.6  speaks  of  libations  poured  out  by  idolatrous  Israelites  to  the  "smooth  stones 
of  the  valley,"  and  Jacob's  anointing  with  oil  the  stone  which  had  been  his  pil- 
low majr  have  had  some  relation  to  this  ancient  belief. 

22.  This  stone,  which  I  have  set  up  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house.  Prb- 
fessor  Petrie  found  that  the  Temple  of  Hat-hor  in  Sinai  had  in  its  neighbor- 
hood thirty  Bethel-shelters  and  twelve  dream-pillars  still  standing.  The  shel- 
ters were  a  rough  collection  of  stones,  mere  wind-shelters,  such  as  might  be 
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thrown  up  for  a  night's  lodging.  He  connects  them  with  the  devotional  use 
of  stones  in  Palestine,  considering  them  relics  of  the  custom  of  dreaming  in 
sacred  places.  The  dream-pillars  were  made  of  stone  piled  up  as  memorials  of 
these  dreams. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions,  In  what  earlier  lesson  did  we  see  a  young  man  fearing 
vengeance  for  what  he  had  done  to  his  brother,  and  forced  to  flee  from  home? 
What  had  he  done  and  why?  What  had  Jacob  done  to  arouse  his  brother's 
anger?    What  was  the  result? 


Esau's  anger  at  Jacob  for  having  supplanted  him  two  times  (27.36)  knew  no 
bounds.  He  declared  that  he  awaited  only  his  father's  death  that  he  might  kill 
Jacob.  Rebekah  learned  his  avowed  purpose  and  counselled  Jacob  to .  leave 
home  for  awhile.  He  could  go  to  her  brother  Laban's  in  Haran  for  a  few  days, 
and  when  Esau  had  forgotten  his  anger  she  would  send  for  him.  Then  she 
artfully  furthered  her  purpose  through  Isaac,  by  suggesting  to  Isaac  what  a 
calamity  it  would  be  if  Jacob.,  as  Esau  had  done,  should  marry  one  of  their 
heathen  neighbor's  daughters.  Isaac  was  at  once  alarmed  at  such  a  prospect ;  he 
sent  for  Jacob  and  directed  him  to  go  to  his  mother's  family  in  Paddan-aram 
and  choose  one  of  his  cousins  for  a  wife.  With  his  father's  blessing  Jacob  de- 
parted. When  Esau  learned  that  his  father  dishked  the  daughters  of  Canaan 
he  took  an  additional  wife,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael.  Jacob  meanwhile  jour- 
neyed on  toward  Haran.  He  was  probably  sixty  years  old  at  the  time;  the 
date  may  have  been  1784  b.  c. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Paddan-aram  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  Mesopotamia.  For  the  location  of 
Haran,  see  p.  90.  Fleeing  from  his  home  in  the  South  country  and  bound  for 
Haran,  Jacob  passed  the  hill  of  the  Jebusites,  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
famous  capital  of  his  descendants.  Probably  it  was  on  the  second  or  third  day 
that  nightfall  overtook  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel.  Here  Abraham  had 
rested  when  he  first  entered  Canaan,*  and  here  he  and  Lot  had  viewed  the 
land  round  about  when  they  agreed  to  separate  their  forces.  It  was  fifty-five 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Beersheba  to  Bethel.  See  p.  90.  It  was  over  four 
hundred  miles  from  Beersheba  to  Haran.  Jacob  followed  the  same  route  that 
his  grandfather  Abraham  had  taken  when  he  left  Haran  for  Canaan;  the  one, 
too,  which  his  father's  servant  Eliezer  had  traversed  when  he  went  to  Haran 
for  Rebekah,  his  mother.  He  went  northward  through  Canaan,  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan at  the  ford  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jabbok,  traversed  Gilead  and  Bashan  to 
Damascus,  and  then  went  on  to  Haran.    See  the  map. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Only  in  days  happily  long  since  gone  by  has  God  been  represented  to  children 
as  a  stem,  unrelenting  Judge.  There  used  to  be  a  picture  in  a  children's  paper  in 
which  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  were  looking  upward  at  an  eye  in  the  sky,  and 
the  title  was,  "Thou  God  seest  me."  What  an  idea  of  God  to  give  the  little 
people— just  an  eye!  Today  again  you  have  an  opportunity  of  teaching  your 
pupils  as  a  comforting  thought  that  God  is  everywhere,  watching  over  them 
as  a  tender,  sympathetic,  helpful  Father. 

First  make  clear  Jacob's  need.  Show  Tissot's  picture  of  Jacob,  No.  21,  as  you 
recall  last  week's  lesson,  and  the  reason  why  Jacob  was  forced  to  leave  his  home. 
Explain  that  a  stone  for  a  pillow  was  not  as  uncomfortable  for  Jacob  as  it  would 
be  for  us,  for  he  often  slept  on  the  ground  at  night.  Show  the  picture  of  an- 
cient E^ptian  "pillows,"  p.  153.    Emphasize  God's  love  as  you  teach  Jacob's 
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beautiful  dream.    Show  Tissofs  picture  No.  24,  "Jacob's  Dream/*  or  Dore's, 
Wilde  No.  365.    Tell  about  the  little  Syrian  boy,  p.  I57i  and  call  for  this  stanza: 

O  God,  unseen  but  ever  near, 

Keep  me  this  night  from  every  fear; 

And  when  shall  come  another  day, 

And  I  b^n  once  more  my  play. 

May  I  be  good  and  kind  and  true 

And  do  the  things  I  ought  to  do. 
Ask  your  pupils  to  think  about  the  lesson  story  so  that  th^  can  tell  it  to  you 
next  Sunday.  A  little  girl  retold  it  to  her  teacher  (so  Miss  Frances  Weld  Don- 
elson  reports)  the  week  after  she  had  heard  it,  and  she  did  not  forget  anything. 
"And  God  said :  'Don't  you  be  afraid,  I'm  keeping  care  of  you,* "  lyas  the  end  of 
her  story.  Then  Johnny,  who  was  only  four  years  old,  spoke,  "Last  night  I 
waked  up,"  he  said.  "I  was  awful  scared.  And  then  I  thought,  Toohl  you 
needn't  be  afraid.  The  heavenly  Father  is  taking  care.  And  then  I  wasn't." 
Give  copies  of  the  stanza  on  p.  164,  to  be  learned  before  next  Sunday. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  I  have  heard  of  a  bo^r  who  was  being  questioned 
about  God.  "Tell  me  where  God  is,"  said  the  questioner,  "and  I  will  give  you  an 
orange.''  '^ell  me,"  said  llie  boy,  'Sxrhere  God  is  not,  and  I  will  give  you  two 
oranges." 

Jacob  had  not  learned  what  that  boy  knew.  He  thought  God  could  not  be  be- 
yond Canaan,  where  his  people  lived.  One  day  he  had  to  leave  his  home. 
Where  was  it?  Why  did  he  have  to  leave?  Where  was  he  going?  Who  plan- 
ned this  trip  for  him?    Why? 

For  Older  Pupils.  A  famous  painting  bv  Thomas  Hovenden  is  entitled 
"Breaking  Home  Ties."  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Fair  and  became  per- 
haps the  best-known  picture  there.  There  was  always  a  crowd  standing  before 
it  in  the  art  gallery,  for  it  appealed  to  all  hearts.  Have  you  not  seen  a  copy 
of  the  picture?  There  is  the  homely  farmhouse  kitchen,  in  the  center  stands  the 
mother,  her  hands  resting  on  the  boy's  shoulders  as  she  gazes  long  and  lovingly 
into  his  face.  And  the  boy,  brave  and  eager  he  looks— eager  to  go,  yet  loth  to 
leave  his  mother  and  father  and  sisters,  the  old  farm  and  the  dog,  but  there  in 
the  doorway  stands  the  driver  with  his  whip,  ready  to  take  him  to  the  station, 
afid  the  call  of  the  city  is  resounding  in  his  ears.  God  be  with  the  boy  as  he 
breaks  the  home  ties  and  fares  forth  to  make  his  fortune. 

There  is  another  sort  of  scene  that  the  artist  might  have  pictured.  Can  you 
describe  it — that  tent  in  Beersheba,  the  feeble  father,  sick  and  nearly  blind,  whose 
hands  rest  tremblingly  on  his  son's  shoulders  in  blessing,  the  anxious-looking 
mother  urging  her  son  to  make  haste,  the  son  with  staff  in  hand  and  furtive 
look,  anxious,  too,  to  be  off.    Why  the  anxiety  and  haste? 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Lkaving  Home 

Finding  God.  Jacob  had  forfeited  his  home  by  his  folly.  He  was  not  a 
roving  hunter  like  Esau,  but  a  home-loving  boy  and  man.  Now  he  had  left  be- 
hind him  that  home  and  that  mother  who,  though  unwisely,  had  been  devoted  to 
him.  He  was  a  lonely  wanderer,  a  homeless  fugitive.  Desolate  and  sick  at 
heart,  he  lay  down  that  memorable  night  on  the  hillside  and  gazed  at  the 
shining  stars  above  him.  We  can  understand  his  thoughts.  While  engaged  in 
his  deceptive  course  at  home  he  may  have  argued  to  himself  that  each  step  was 
but  a  mark  of  shrewd  wisdom  on  his  part ;  his  brother's  contempt  for  the  value 
of  his  birthright  excused  him  for  the  sharp  bargain  he  had  driven ;  his  mother, 
not  he,  had  made  the  plan  for  the  gaining  of  his  father's  blessing.  But  now 
everything  looked  different  to  him.  What  would  God's  judgment  on  his  course 
be?  The  sense  of  guilt  was  heavy  on  his  soul.  Sin  separates  from  God.  Could 
God  forgive  him?    Would  he? 
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And  then,  because  his  thoughts  were  of  God  and  his  forgiveness  and  guidance 
and  care,  he  discovered  God.  True,  the  discovery  came  in  a  dream,  but  the  dream 
and  the  assurance  were  God-given.  God  was  forgiving  and  gracious — I  am  with 
thee ;  God's  care  was  over  him  and  it  was  all  sufficient — I  will  keep  thee  whither- 
soever thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  to  this  land;  God  was  true — I  v/ill 
not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of.  The 
homeless,  friendless  wanderer  had  found  a  home  and  a  friend  in  God. 

Wise  Counsel.  After  long  consideration  and  many  a  family  council  at  last 
the  youth  decided  to  leave  forever  the  old  familiar  life.  Man  will  migrate. 
Therefore  our  young  women  have  come  up  to  the  city  in  pursuit  of  culture,  our 
young  men  are  here  to  find  equipment  in  law  or  medicine,  while  a  host  of  boys 
are  here  in  store  and  shop  and  office  to  make  their  fortune.  It  is  time  for  all 
men  who  have  lived  long  in  the  great  city  to  rise  up  and  give  welcome  and  God- 
speed to  the  army  of  yoimg  strangers  who  stand  within  our  gates. 

.And  for  you  who  have  come,  amid  new  scenes  guard  the  continuity  of  your 
life.  Keep  fresh  the  old  faces,  the  dear  old  scenes  of  yesterday,  and  guard  as 
a  city  guards  its  well-springs  of  water  the  habits,  convictions  and  faiths  of  your 
yetterday.  All  that  you  are  your  father  and  mother  and  the  old  home  have  made 
you.    You  must  not  live  below  the  level  of  your  early  life. 

A  noble  ancestry  digged  the  grooves  for  your  life.  Noble  associations  of  yes- 
terday built  walls  against  temptation,  therefore  you  must  guard  the  hedge.  Your 
life  should  be  a  solid  column  of  days  and  habits  and  condition  and  duties.  Re- 
membering what  your  fathers  have  been,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  an  idler,  a 
spendthrift,  a  tapster  or  a  pleasure-seeker.  You  must  be  a  man.  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  in  The  Contagion  of  Character. 

The  March  of  Youth.  At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  many  memorable  hours  are  spent  in  lis- 
tening to  the  stories  of  veterans  returned  from  the  front ;  but  on  the  last  morn- 
ing one  fruitful  hour  is  ^ven  to  the  young  men  and  women  about  to  set  sail 
for  the  first  time  for  foreign  lands. 

They  are  a  varied  company.  Side  by  side,  for  example,  sit  two  young  men. 
One  is  the  descendant  of  eight  generations  of  American  forbears.  He  was 
valedictorian  of  his  class  in  college ;  and  he  won  a  fellowship  in  competition  with 
men  all  of  whom  were  far  above  the  average  in  scholarship.  Beside  him  sits  one 
whose  parents  thirty  years  ago  came  to  America  almost  penniless  and  unable  to 
read  a  word  of  English. 

One  by  one  the  new  recruits  rise,  and  in  a  few  words  tell  their  life-story  and 
purpose.  They  are  going  to  lands  that  most  of  them  have  never  seen — ^to  Africa 
and  China,  Japan  and  India.  They  are  so  young,  they  know  so  little  of  what  is 
before  them,  they  combine  so  remarkably  youthful  daring  with  calm  consecra- 
tion. 

They  are  the  coming  heroes  and  heroines.  They  are  going  forth  to  teach,  to 
preach,  to  heal,  to  translate,  to  live  and  love  and  give  and  serve.  Some  of 
them  will  never  return,  and  those  who  do  return  will  be  greatly  changed. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Board  said  after  the  last  meeting :  "It  is  a  scene 
to  which  I  look  forward  and  which  I  memember  as  I  do  no  other  in  the  great 
annual  gathering.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  honor  the  older  men  and  women.  I 
honor  them  far  more  than  I  do  these  young  people;  but  no  scene  I  am  called 
upon  to  witness  touches  my  heart  more  deeply  or  keeps  me  more  nearly  on  the 
verge  of  tears  than  this  final  morning,  when  we  see  and  greet  and  speed  away 
these  young  soldiers  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  send  them  into  all  the  world." 
Youth's  Companion. 

Dr.  Grenfeirs  Mother's  Message.  When  I  was  leaving  England  for  the 
work  that  I  had  chosen  I  knew  that  it  must  banish  me  from  those  I  loved,  and 
I  went  to  her  whom  I  love  best  on  this  earth  still — my  mother — and  I  said  to 
her,  "Give  me  a  parting  message."  She  might  have  given  me  some  philosophical 
saying;  she  might  have  given  me  some  theological  epigram.  She  gave  me  this 
prayer,  which  I  give  to  you :  "Teach  me  in  the  path  of  life  I  shall  walk  in  always 
to  do  the  thing  that  pleases  not  me  but  Thee."    From  a  University  Address. 

II     I  AM  WITH  THEE,  AND  WIIX  KEEP  THEE  WHITHERSOEVER  THOU  GOEST 

Surely  Jehovah  is  in  This  Place.    Have  you  heard  of  Brother  Lawrence, 
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who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  was  a  cook  in  the  monk's  kitchen  in 
Paris?  He  is  famous  especially  because  he  found  God  everywhere.  It  did  not 
matter  to  him,  whether  he  was  on  his  way  to  buy  provisions  for  the  monastery 
or  was  standing  before  a  hot  fire  cooking  the  dinner,  with  people  talking  all 
around  him  and  shouting  a  hundred  .contradictory  orders;  he  was  nearer  to 
God  in  his  soul  at  such  moments,  he  declared,  than  when  he  was  kneeling  before 
the  altar  in  the  church.  Possibly  you  think  of  going  to  meet  God  at  church; 
do  you  think  of  being  near  to  him  while  at  your  work  or  enjoying  your  recrea- 
tions? 

The  wonderful  truth  that  God  is  everywhere  was  revealed  to  Jacob  upon  the 
lonely  hillside.  God  had  never  spoken  to  him  before  as  he  had  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  he  believed  in  God  enough  to  value  the  inheritance  of  his  promise,  but 
his  faith  in  God  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  make  him  live  as  in  God's 
presence.  Then  that  night  God  spoke  to  him.  It  was  in  a  dream;  but  such  a 
dream  would  not  have  come  to  a  man  like  Esau.  Esau  would  not  have  seen 
the  angels,  nor  would  he  have  felt  the  awfulness  of  the  place.  There  came  into 
Jacob's  soul  the  assurance  that  God  was  with  him  then  and  would  be  always. 
"It  needs  no  fine  building  to  make  a  Bethel." 

God  is  Everywhere.  Mrs.  Burnett  has  written  a  sweet  and' powerful  story 
that  turns  around  an  old  woman  in  a  London  slum.  She  had  not  lived  a  good 
life,  and,  in  her  wicked  old  age,  lying  on  a  hospital  cot,  some  visitor  had  told 
her  the  gospel  story.  She  simply  believed  it;  no  more  than  that.  One  who 
saw  her  afterward,  at  a  time  of  dire  need,  says:  Her  poor  little  misspent  life 
has  changed  itself  into  a  shining  thing,  though  it  shines  and  glows  only  in  this 
hideous  place.  She  believes  that  her  Deity  is  in  Apple  Blossom  Court — ^in  the 
dire  holes  its  people  live  in,  on  the  broken  stairway,  in  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  it — a  great  Glory  we  will  not  see— only  waiting  to  be  called  and  to  answer. 
Do  I  believe  it — do  you — do  any  of  us  who  preach  each  day  so  glibly  "God  is 
everywhere"?    /.  M.  Stifier,  in  The  Fighting  Saint. 

The  Little  Syrian  Boy  knew.  A  missionary  in  Ainzahalta  was  returning  on 
her  bicycle  from  a  trip  to  Baaklein,  many  miles  away.  As  she  was  pushing  her 
wheel  up  a  long  hill  she  was  joined  by  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  going  home 
from  a  silk  factory.  "Are  you  quite  alone?  are  you  not  afraid  to  go  so  far 
alone?"  they  asked.  "But  I  am  not  alone,"  the  missionary  answered:  "There  is 
One  with  me."  The  boys  and  girls  laughed.  "We  saw  you  fly  past  this  morn- 
ing, quite  alohe,  and  who  could  run  with  that  'carriage'  ?"  "Still,  it  is  true,"  the 
lady  returned,  and  then  asked,  "Can  none  of  you  tell  me  who  is  with  me?"  A 
little  boy  pushed  forward  and  said  solemnly:  "I  can  tell  youl  It  is  God." 
"Yes,  and  may  he  be  with  you  all  the  days  of  your  life;  but  how  is  it  you  know 
more  than  the  other  boys  and  girls?"  "Last  summer  I  stayed  with  my  aunt  in 
Beitloon  for  a  month,  and  I  went  to  the  school  and  learned  about  God." 

Ill    Bargaining  with  God 

Jacob's  Bargain.  Jacob  vowed  a  vow  saying.  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and 
will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to 
put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  and  Jehovah  will 
be  my  God,  then  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  up  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's 
house :  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee. 
For  so  much  prosperity,  so  much  return— thus  Jacob's  prayer  sounds  to  us. 
This  bargaining  prayer  of  Jacob's  stands  related  to  real  prayer  as  a  specimen 
brick  does  to  a  whole  house,  declares  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce. 

Such  vows  were  common  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  Read  Numbers  21. 1-3: 
And  the  King  of  Arad  fought  against  Israel,  and  took  some  of  them  captive. 
And  Israel  vowed  a  vow  unto  Jehovah,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver  this 
people  into  my  hand,  then  I  will  utterly  destroy  their  cities.  And  Jehovah  bark- 
ened to  the  voice  of  Israel,  and  delivered  up  the  Canaanites.  And  Judges  11.30- 
31 :  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  Jehovah,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt  indeed  de- 
liver the  children  of  Ammon  into  my  hand,  then  it  shall  be  that  whatsoever  com- 
eth  forth  from  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from 
the  children  of  Ammon,  it  shall  be  Jehovah's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt- 
offerings    And  Second  Samuel  15.8:    Thy  servant  vowed  a  vow  while  I  abode 
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at  Geshur  in  Syria,  saying,  If  Jehovah  shall  indeed  bring  me  again  to  Jerusalem, 
then  I  will  serve  Jehovah. 

We  know  from  Christ's  teachings  that  when  we  pray  we  must  say,  "Thy  will 
be  done."  The  condition  in  a  bargain-prayer  may  or  may  not  be  God's  will. 
In  the  vision  God  had  promised  Jacob  all  on  which  he  made  his  giving  con- 
ditional, therefore  the  seeming  condition  may  perhaps  rightly  rather  be  read 
as  causal.  Since  thou  wilt  do  all  these  things  for  me  I  in  return  dedicate  my 
tithes  to  thee. 

Oftentimes  to-day  one  feels  so  sure  of  what  is  right  and  just,  as  did  Lincoln 
in  the  instance  given  below,  that  a  bargain-prayer  is  really  uttered  in  the  spirit 
of  "Thy  will  be  done.''  Conditional  promises  made  to  God  in  any  other  spirit 
are  but  shrewd  bargains  into  which  God  will  not  enter. 

The  Vow  of  the  ^'Sailor's  Friend."  Over  thirty  years  ago  a  man  shipped 
in  Portsmouth  on  the  brig  Rockinghatity  bound  for  Cuba.  There  was  a  strong 
breeze  from  westnorthwest,  and  it  was  very  cold.  That  night  sail  had  to  be 
shortened.  The  next  morning  the  gale  had  increased  to  a  hurricane,  the  vessel 
scudding  before  it  like  a  race-horse.  This  lasted  for  four  days.  On  the  fifth 
morning  at  four  o'clock  a  sea  broke  over  the  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  stove  in 
all  the  boats,  and  swept  ever3rthing  movable  from  the  deck. 

The  men  were  ordered  to  the  pumps,  among  them  the  recently  shipped  sea- 
man. The  brig  soon  began  to  leak  badly.  In  an  hour  it  became  evident  that 
she  could  not  last  long  if  the  gale  continued.  Notwithstanding  the  terror  of 
the  sea  and  the  thunder  of  the  storm,  blasphemy  from  some  of  the  men  was 
heard  as  they  bent  to  the  clanking  pumps. 

Darkness  came,  and  in  the  horror  and  despair  of  the  night  and  the  storm  one 
man  dropped,  in  sheer  exhaustion,  to  his  knees.  It  was  an  unusual  attitude,  and 
perhaps  by  force  of  some  old  association,  he  began  to  pray.  There,  clinging  to 
the  rail,  dashed  at  by  the  ocean,  he  resolved,  with  a  sincerity  like  that  of  the 
robber  on  the  cross,  that  if  his  life  were  saved,  he  would  give  it  wholly  to  the 
service  of  God. 

The  vessel  rode  out  the  storm.  "And  don't  you  think,"  said  the  sailor  who 
has  told  the  story,  "that  the  captain  noticed  a  diflFerence  in  my  attention  to  my 
duties  after  that,  and  spoke  of  it?" 

A  few  months  later  the  rescued  sailor  began  the  work  for  which  he  is  known 
on  the  Maine  coast  as  the  Sailor's  Friend.    Youth's  Companion. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon's  Bargain.  A  sermon  delivered  in  England  recently  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Dixon,  a  Baptist  minister,  closed  with  these  words: 

A  young  man  who  was  preaching  at  a  little  country  church  for  a  few  months 
before  going  to  college  began  to  pray  that  God  would  enable  him  to  baptize  just 
one  hundred  people  in  that  village.  "Lord,"  he  prayed,  "if  Thou  wilt  give  me 
just  one  hundred,  no  more  and  no  less,  I  shall  know  that  thou  dost  answer 
prayer,  and  I  shall  never  doubt  thee  as  long  as  I  live."  Months  passed,  and  the 
day  arrived  when  he  must  go  to  the  theological  seminary.  The  day  before  he 
left  he  went  to  the  little  church,  where  ninety- four  people  had  now  been  bap- 
tized. A  deacon  told  him  five  others  were  waiting  to  be  baptized.  He  borrowed 
some  clothes,  and  went  to  a  pond  two  miles  away,  praising  God  that  the  total 
of  ninety-nine  had  been  reached.  As  the  student  was  conducting  the  service 
before  entering  the  water,  a  man  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  '*My 
wife  is  being  baptized,  and  I  want  to  go  down  with  her."  The  young  man 
said,  *Oh,  but  you  haven't  any  clothes.'*  The  man  said  he  didn't  care,  and 
the  young  preacher  baptized  him  in  his  Sunday  go-to-meeting  coat,  and  sent 
him  home  two  miles  wringing  wet.  So  there  were  just  one  hundred,  no  more 
and  no  less;  and  I  know  that  is  true,  for  that  young  man  who  put  God  to  the 
test  in  those  days  of  ignorance  stands  before  you  this  moming. 

President  Lincoln's  Bargain  with  God.  After  the  battle  at  Antietam  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  to  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  the  Pro- 
clamation of  Emanicipation  which  had  met  the  opposition  of  the  Cabinet  at  an 
earlier  meeting.  The  Secretaries  gathered  about  the  grate  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
officially  recognized  God's  hand  in  history  by  deliberately  reading  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible.  Then  he  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  your  advice  as  to 
whether  I  shall  issue  this  document  or  not.    For  that  I  have  determined  my« 
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self.  If  you  have  suggestions  concerning  minor  points  when  you  have  heard 
it  read,  I  will  hear  them."  Then  in  a  lower  tone,  he  added:  "I  have  not  told 
any  one.  I  promised  myself,  I  told  the  Lord,"  **What  did  I  hear  you  say?" 
asked  Secretary  Seward.  "Secretary  Seward  "  solemnly  replied  the  great  Presi- 
dent, *T.  told  the  Lord  that  if  he  would  drive  the  rebels  out  of  Maryland,  I 
would  emancipate  the  slaves,  and  I  will  do  it"  And  Uncoln  kept  his  part  of 
the  baiigain. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Luxury  is  not  necessary  to  heavenly  visions.    Dr,  /.  R.  MUUr. 

It  is  loneliness  that  madces  God  near,    P,  S.  Webster, 

The  dredges  in  the  river  deepen  the  channel:  an  awe  is  a  dredge  deepening 
the  life,  taking  out  vanity  and  frivolity.    Dr.  /.  H,  Joweft. 

To  us  the  angels  descending  are  the  intimations  God  gives  us  of  his  Spirit; 
the  angels  ascending  are  our  prayers.    F.  W.  Robertson, 

When  you  have  shut  your  door  and  darkened  your  room,  say  not  to  your- 
self you  are  alone:  God  is  in  your  room  and  your  guardian  angel  likewise. 
Bpictetus. 

What  we  want  is  to  feel  that  God  knows  what  happens  to  us,  and  is  with 
us  while  it  happens,  and  loves  us  steadily  and  tenderly  through  it  all.  Dr, 
Henry  van  Dyke, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Do  you  think  of  God  as  with  you  everywhere  in  all  the  experiences  of  your 
life,  ready  to  keep  you  wherever  you  go?  Has  the  thought  of  the  nearness  of 
the  presence  of  God  been  a  working  power  in  your  life? 

All  that  we  have  we  owe  to  God;  shall  we  not  render  to  him  in  return 
a  tenth? 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Candor  in  the  home.  "There  is  nothing  so  destructive  to  a  family's  peace 
as  secrecy  and  intrigue." 

2.  Keeping  home  ties  from  breaking:  the  value  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  World 
To-day,  Jan.  191 1. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  How  many  chapters  of  Genesis  are  devoted  to 
Jacob's  history?  2.  What  had  happened  to  Jacob  between  the  last  lesson  and 
this?  (Clipping,  Historical  Bacteround).  3.  Describe  the  crossing  of  the 
Euphrates.  (Clipping,  II3,  p.  163.)  4.  What  happened  at  the  mountain  of 
Gilead?  5.  What  happened  at  Mahanaim?  6.  What  happened  during  the 
night  at  the  ford  of  the  Jabbok?  7.  What  is  said  in  Hosea  12.4  about  Jacob's 
contest  with  the  angel?  8.  Describe  the  Jabbok  River.  (Clipping,  IfS,  p.  163.) 
9.  Did  Jacob  follow  Esau?   (Gen.  33.16-17.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  How  does  Jacob's  prayer  at  Mahanaim  show 
that  he  has  grown  spiritually  since  he  made  that  prayer  at  Bethel?  2.  What  is 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  wrestling  at  the  Jabbok?   (Clipping,  p.  165.)     3- 


Why  did  he  place  Rachel  and  her  children  last?  7.  Why  did  he  bow  to  the 
|ro«5<l  seven  times  and  call  Esau  "My  Lord"?  (Clippings,  i[2,  p.  161 ;  II3,  p.  161.) 
8.  Why  did  he  use  the  expression  "forasmuch  as  I  have  seen  thy  face,  as  one 
seeth  the  face  of  God"?  (Clipping,  1f4,  p.  161.)  9.  Who  wrote  the  words  of 
our  (iolden  Text? 

Memory  and  Note  Book  Work.  Read  and  commit  part  of  Charies  Wesley's 
"Wresthng  Jacob."  **That  single  poem,"  said  Watts,  'Ms  worth  all  the  verse  I 
have  ever  written."  In  your  Biography  of  Jacob  write  Scene  III,  Jacob's 
Vision  at  Bethel.    On  your  map  locate  Bethel. 
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Lesson  III— Aprii,  20 
JACOB'S  MEETING  WITH  ESAU 

Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tenderhearted,  forgiving  each 
other,  even  as  God  also  in  Christ  forgave  you.    Eph.  4.32 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  331-15.  Jacob's  Meeting 
with  Esau.  T.  Gen.  32.1-13.  Jacob's  Prayer  and  Present.  W.  Gen.  32.22-32. 
Wrestling  with  the  Angel.  T.  Jas.  5.7-20.  Effectual  Prayer.  F.  Rom.  12:10-21. 
Christian  Behavior.  S.  Acts  16.25-35.  Triumphant  Faith.  S.  Gen.  35.9-15. 
Promise  of  Seed  and  Land. 

STUDY  Gen.  32.3-3317    READ  Gen.  32-34    COMMIT  Gen.  33.10,  11 

I  And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  behold,  Esau  was  coming, 
and  with  him  four  hundred  men.  And  he  divided  the  children  unto  Leah,  and 
unto  Rachel,  and  unto  the  two  handmaids.  2  And  he  put  the  handmaids  and 
their  children  foremost,  and  Leah  and  her  children  after,  and  Rachel  and 
Joseph  hindermost.  3  And  he  himself  passed  over  before  them,  and  bowed 
himself  to  the  ground  seven  times,  until  he  came  near  to  his  brother.  4  And 
Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him:  and  they  wept.  5  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  women  and  the 
children;  and  said.  Who  are  these  with  thee?  And  he  said.  The  children  whom 
God  hath  graciously  given  thy  servant.  6  Then  the  handmaids  came  near,  they 
and  their  children,  and  they  bowed  themselves.  7  And  Leah  also  and  her 
children  came  near,  and  bowed  themselves:  and  after  came  Joseph  near  and 
Rachel,  and  they  bowed  themselves.  8  And  he  said.  What  meanest  thou  by  all 
this  company  which  I  met?  And  he  said.  To  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  my 
lord.  9  And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  my  brother ;  let  that  which  thou  hast 
be  thine.  10  And  Jacob  said.  Nay,  I  pray  thee,  if  now  I  have  found  favor 
in  thy  sight,  then  receive  my  present  at  my  hand :  forasmuch  as  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  as  one  seeth  the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased  with  me.  11  Take 
I  pray  thee,  my  gift  that  is  brought  to  thee ;  because  God  hath  dealt  graciously 
with  me,  and  because  I  have  enough.  And  he  urged  him,  and  he  took  it.  12 
And  he  said.  Let  us  take  our  journey,  and  let  us  go,  and  I  will  go  before  thee. 
13  And  he  said  unto  him,  My  lord  knoweth  that  the  children  are  tender,  and 
that  the  flocks  and  herds  with  me  have  their  young:  and  if  they  overdrive 
them  one  day,  all  the  flocks  will  die.  14  Let  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  pass  over 
before  his  servant:  and  I  will  lead  on  gently,  according  to  the  pace  of  the 
cattle  that  are  before  me  and  according  to  the  pace  of  the  children,  until  I 
come  unto  my  lord  unto  Seir.  15  And  Esau  said,  Let  me  now  leave  with  thee 
some  of  the  folk  that  are  with  me.  And  he  said.  What  needeth  it?  let  me  find 
favor  in  the  sight  of  my  lord. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Jacob's  Flight  from  Laban  and  the  Covenant  at  the 
Mountain  of  Gilead,  31.1-15.  II.  Jacob  at  Mahanaim,  32.1-12.  III.  His  Pres- 
ents and  Message  to  Esau,  32.13-21.  IV.  The  Wrestling  at  the  Jabbok,  32.22-32. 
V.  The  Meeting  with  Esau.  33.1-15. 

I.  With  him  four  hundred  men.  Esau  had  probably  just  been  engaged  in 
that  warlike  expedition  to  Mount  Seir,  which  resulted  in  his  conquest  of  the 
land,  where  he  afterwards  settled  (Gen.  36.6,  7.)    This  accounts  for  his  appear- 
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ance  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band.  Possibly  he  may,  at  the  same  time,  have 
wished  to  have  the  revenge  of  giving  anxiety  to  his  brother  and  of  showing 
him  the  contrast  between  their  respective  positions;  or  he  may  to  the  last 
have  been  undecided  how  to  act  towards  his  brother"  (Bdersheim) . 

2-4.  The  handmaids, ,, Leah, .  .Rachel.  Note  that  he  gave  the  safest  place  in 
the  rear  to  the  best-loved  ones. — Bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven  times. 
Thus  he  showed  Esau  the  greatest  reverence.  See  below. — Ran  to  meet  him. 
Compare  Jacob's  prayer,  Gen.  32.11.  , 

8.  My  lord.  Thus  he  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Esau  as  the  first-born, 
and  thus  he  voluntarily  gave  up  claim  to  the  birthright  which  he  had  bought  in 
his  youth. 

lo-ii.  Forasmuch  as  I  have  seen.  Or,  for  therefore  have  I  seen,  RVm. — As 
one  seeth  the  face  of  God.  Compare  Gen.  32.30.  The  expression  is  a  most 
complimentary  one,  for  to  see  the  face  is  the  phrase  used  by  one  who  is  pre- 
sented to  a  monarch;  to  see  the  face  of  God  means  to  be  received  favorably. 
"The  words  are  no  doubt  chosen  with  allusion  to  the  name  Penuel  (32.30). 
The  thought  underl3ring  both  is  that  at  Penuel  the  unfriendly  God  was  found 
ultimately  to  be  a  friendly  one." — Gift.  Hebrew,  blessing,  RVm.  Jacob  urges 
Esau  to  accept  his  gift,  for  the  acceptance  will  assure  him  of  the  continuance 
of  Esau's  favor.    Enough.    Hebrew,  all,  RVm. 

13-14.  Tender.  Young.  Joseph,  the  youngest,  was  six  or  seven  years  old. — 
Softly.  Slowly — Until  I  come  unto  my  lord  unto  Seir.  Instead,  he  turned 
toward  Succoth. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

3.  He  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven  times.  Some  of  us  think  that 
they  discern  a  certain  weakness  in  Jacob's  character  here:  he  lacks  courage, 
both  moral  and  physical.  He  shirks  difficulties  rather  than  faces  them;  he 
gains  his  ends  by  tricks  and  stratagems  instead  of  trying  to  compass  them  by 
brave  and  sturdy  endeavor.  Jacob  has  his  faults,  but  a  want  of  courage  is 
scarcely  one  of  them.  The  man  who  can  defy  a  whole  crowd  of  shepherds 
in  order  to  help  a  solitary  maiden,  who  can  toil  laborously  year  after  year 
without  wage,  upborne  only  by  the  thought  of  the  woman  he  loves,  is  surely  no 
coward  or  weakling.  And  in  this  incident  before  us,  is  he  really  to  be  blamed 
for  trying  to  disarm  his  brother's  animosity  instead  of  actively  resisting  it? 
Is  it  not  rather  to  be  accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness?  He  has  women 
and  children  under  his  charge,  upon  whom  his  hostile  attitude  may  easily  bring 
down  the  might  of  Esau's  vengeance.  And  then,  besides  this,  there  is  the  duty 
of  conciliation  itself — the  duty  of  overcoming  hatred  with  love,  which,  incum- 
bent as  it  is  upon  a  man  in  any  circumstance,  is  especially  due  from  a  man  to 
his  brother.    Morris  Joseph,  in  The  Message  of  Judaism. 

8.  To  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  my  lord.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  the 
spirit  in  which  the  main  incident  is  conceived.  Was  Esau's  purpose  friendly 
from  the  first,  or  was  he  turned  from  thoughts  of  vengeance  by  Jacob's  sub- 
missive and  flattering  demeanor?  Does  the  writer  regard  the  reconciliation  as 
equally  honorable  to  both  parties,  or  does  he  only  admire  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  with  which  Jacob  tames  his  brother's  ferocity?  The 
truth  probably  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  That  Esau's  intention  was  hos- 
tile, and  that  Jacob  gained  a  diplomatic  victory  over  him,  cannot  reasonably  be 
doubted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrator  must  be  acquitted  of  a  desire  to 
humiliate  Esau.  If  he  was  vanquished  by  generosity,  the  noblest  qualities  of 
manhood  were  released  in  him,  and  he  displays  a  chivalrous  magnanimity 
which  no  appreciative  audience  could  ever  have  held  in  contempt.  As  far  as 
any  national  feeling  is  reflected,  it  is  one  of  genuine  respect  and  good  will 
towards  the  Edomites.    Dr.  John  Skinner,  in  Genesis. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHJEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

3.  He  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven  times.  Actions  that  seem  to  us 
cringing  servility,  and  words — my  lord,  my  lord  Esau,  thy  servant  Jacob — ^that 
seem  no  less  so,  are  not  so  held  by  oriental  people.    Jacob  was  an  oriental  and 
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orientals  have  always  indulged  in  tokens  of  respect  which  do  not  seem  to  them 
extravagant  and  fulsome.  The  seven- fold  prostration  is  a  favorite  formula  of 
homage  in  the  Tel  Amarna  tablets;  *at  the  feet  of  my  Lord,  my  Sun,  I  fall 
down  seven  and  seven  times.'  '* 

Recently  two  Abyssinian  delegates  of  the  Emperor  Menelik  paid  a  visit  to  the 
French  Foreign  Office.  The  Gaulois  declares  that,  awed  by  the  splendor  of 
the  usher's  gold  lace  and  the  solemnity  of  his  manner,  they  mistook  him  for 
the  Minister,  bowed  low  before  him,  and  at  length  even  kissed  his  coattails. 

ID.  Receive  my  present.  "Take  a  present  in  thine  hand";  how  often  do  we 
read  that  expression  in  the  Bible,  and  how  often  do  we  see  the  act  here!  It 
is  customary  to  take  a  present  when  visiting  a  superior,  not  necessarily  as  a 
bribe,  but  as  a  "custom."  IVm.  C,  Griggs,  in  Odds  and  Ends  from  Pagoda' 
Land. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  had  Jacob  stolen  from  Esau?  Why  had  he 
been  forced  to  leave  home?  Where  had  he  gone?  What  had  Esau  threatened 
to  do?  When  Eliezer  went  to  Paddan-aram  for  a  wife  for  Isaac,  what  did  he 
take  with  him?    Why  was  he  permitted  to  take  Rebekah  back  with  him? 


The  story  of  Jacob's  life  extends  through  twenty-six  chapters  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  His  life  has  six  periods.  The  first  is  at  Beersheba  in  his  father's 
home,  where  he  is  his  mother's  favorite,  and  a  poor  creature  at  best,  tricky  and 
mean.  The  second  is  at  Bethel,  where  he  is  alone  on  the  hillside;  it  is  only 
one  night  in  duration,  yet  it  is  a  turning-point  in  his  career,  for  there  he  learns 
to  know  the  nearness  of- God  and  the  comfort  of  his  protecting  care.  The 
third  is  at  Paddan-aram,  where  the  trickster  is  himself  tricked,  where  through 
not  unclouded  prosperity  he  becomes  more  of  a  man.  The  fourth  period  is 
at  the  brook  Jabbok,  where  he  learns  to  give  up  all  compromise,  to  chose 
between  self-trust  and  trust  in  God,  and  becomes  "a  Prince  with  God."  The 
fifth  period  is  spent  in  Canaan,  and  the  sixth  and  last  in  Egypt. 

On  arriving  at  Haran  Jacob  received  a  warm  welcome  in  his  mother's  home. 
He  chose  his  cousin  Rachel  for  his  wife,  but  unlike  Eliezer,  his  father's  mes- 
senger for  the  hand  of  Rebekah,  he  carried  with  him  no  rich  gifts  and  was 
obliged  to  serve  her  father  Laban  seven  years  for  her.  And  then  he  was  tricked 
as  he  had  tricked  his  father,  and  given  Leah,  the  older  daughter,  instead4 
Seven  years  longer  he  served  Laban  for  Rachel,  and  yet  six  other  years  for 
his  sheep  and  cattle.  Just  how  long  he  remained  in  Paddan-aram  it  is  not 
possible  to  say,  for  there  seems  to  have  been  an  indefinite  number  of  years 
spent  as  Laban's  assistant  between  the  fourteen  years  of  service  and  the  six 
years  during  which  he  and  Laban  had  a  definite  agreement  as  to  his  reward 
in  cattle.  Jacob  prospered  greatly  and  Laban  and  his  sons  became  jealous;  their 
countenances  were  no  longer  "toward  him  as  before,"  and  Jacob  deemed  it 
time  for  him  to  leave. 

With  only  a  staff  he  had  passed  over  the  Jordan  on  his  way  to  Haran.  Now 
he  is  returning  with  a  retinue  large  enough  to  be  divided  into  two  bands,  with 
wives  and  maids,  eleven  sons  and  one  daughter,  men-servants  and  women  ser- 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Representation  of  Sheptierds  wifh  ttieir  Herds 

vants,  camels  and  oxen  and  cattle  and  sheep.    On  the  Mount  of  Gilead  he  is 
overtaken  by  Laban,  for  Jacob  had  made  his  escape  secretly.    Laban  sought 
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to  recover  the  teraphim,  the  household  idols  which  Rachel  had  taken  with  her, 
but  he  failed  to  find  them.  An  agreement  was  finally  made  to  separate  in 
peace,  and  a  cairn  of  stones  was  erected  to  mark  the  spot  beyond  which  neither 
company  should  pass  with  hostile  intent.  To  this  heap  of  stones  they  gave 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  names  meaning  "a  heap  of  witness,"  and  also  the  name 
Mizpah,  "watch-tower,"  for  Laban  said,  "The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  another." 

Jacob's  next  rest  was  at  the  place  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mahanaim, 
"The  two  hosts,"  or  "The  two  camps,"  for  here  he  had  a  vision  of  two 
companies  of  angels  encompassing  him.  He  awaited  the  return  of  the  mes- 
sengers, whom  he  had  sent  to  announce  his  return  to  Esau.  They  came  in  haste 
with  the  tidings  that  Esau  himself  was  on  his  way  to  meet  him  with  four  hun- 
dred men.  Jacob  was  panic-stricken,  and  good  reasons  had  he  for  his  fear: 
was  not  Esau  coming  to  avenge  the  wrong  Jacob  had  done  him?  Humbly  he 
prayed  God  to  deliver  him  from  Esau,  acknowledging  his  own  unworthiness. 
Then  he  sent  on  drove  after  drove  of  animals  as  gifts  to  appease  his  brother^s 
anger.  Midnight  came,  he  had  already  sent  across  the  Jabbok  his  beasts,  his 
children,  and  his  wives,  and  he  was  alone.  Memories  of  the  past  crowded  upon 
him,  and  he  was  greatly  humbled  in  spirit.  His  sin  had  been  against  God  as  well 
as  against  his  brother ;  it  is  God  who  is  the  real  Antagonist.  He  found  himself 
in  the  grasp  of  a  mysterious  Combatant,  who  wrestled  with  him  till  break  of 
day;  neither  preyailed  till  toward  morning  Jacob's  thigh  was  put  out  of  joint. 
Weak  though  he  then  was,  he  persisted  in  the  struggle,  saying:  "I  will  not  let 
thee  go  except  thou  bless  me,"  for  he  realised  that  he  was  face  to  face  with 
God.  "What  is  thy  name?"  "Jacob."  "Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob, 
but  Israel;  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God,  and  with  men,  and  hast 
prevailed." 

Jacob  has  become  Israel.  His  name  is  changed  because  his  character  is 
changed.  The  double-dealing,  crooked-working  man  is  honest  and  true  at  last, 
the  self-trusting  man  is  become  God-trusting.  From  this  time  onward,  though 
he  does  not  lose  his  politic  self-resourcefulness,  he  becomes  more  and  more  "a 
prince  with  God,  a  just  and  God-fearing  Israelite." 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Trace  on  the  map  Jacob's  journey  from  Haran  across  the  Euphrates,  on  to 
Mount  Gilead  and  then  to  the  Jabbok. 

Canon  Tristram  gives  this  interesting  account  of  a  company  of  Arabs  cross- 
ing the  Euphrates  in  the  primitive  way  that  Jacob's  company  must  have  taken. 
"Their  goats,  asses  and  cows  were  tied  together  in  single  file.  The  leader  was 
mounted  on  an  inflated  hide  on  which  he  paddled  himself,  with  the  line  of 
animals  attached,  down  stream  till,  taking  advantage  of  the  bend,  he  landed 
the  convoy  about  a  mile  down  the  river  on  my  side  (the  west).  Other  files 
followed,  with  women  sitting  astride  them,  or  children  bound  round  their 
shoulders.  I  went  to  meet  them,  and  enquiring  whence  they  were,  was  told 
that  they  had  come  away  from  Haran  in  quest  of  fresh  pasturage. 
"So  crossed  Abraham  from  Haran,  so  crossed  Jacob  with  wives,  wealth  and 
cattle,  doubtless  at  this  very  spot." 

The  ford  where  Jacob  crossed  the  Jabbok  River  is  about  three  miles  east 
of  the  Jordan.  The  name  Jabbok  means  "The  struggler,"  for  the  river  seems  to 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding  its  way  down  through  the  steep  hills.  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke,  writing  in  Scribner^s  Magasintj  gives  this  account.  "Early  one 
morning  we  went  down  and  down,  by  ledge  and  terrace  and  grassy  slopes,  into 
the  Vale  of  Jabbok.  It  is  sixty  miles  long,  beginning  on  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab.  Here  is  the  famous  little  river,  a  swift,  singing  current  of  gray- 
blue  water — Nahr  ez-Zerka,  "Blue  River,"  the  Arabs  call  it — dashing  and  swirl- 
ing merrily  between  the  thickets  of  willows  and  tamaracks  and  oleanders  that 
border  it.  Is  this  the  brook  beside  which  a  man  once  met  God?  Yes, — and  by 
many  another  brook,  too." 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Tbe  ^estt^r  part  of  your  k^son  period  may  profitably  be  spent  in  telling  your 
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pupils  the  story  of  Jacob's  life  between  his  leaving  home  and  his  return.  You 
can  make  it  as  compellingly  interesting  as  any  fairy  tale.  Recall  briefly  Jacob's 
leaving  home.  Then  describe  the  scene  at  the  well  near  Haran  where  Jacob, 
the  wanderer,  met  Rachel,  the  beautiful  shepherdess.  Show  Tissot's  picture  No. 
23.  "I  am  your  cousin  from  far-away  Bccrsheba,"  he  told  her  as  he  moved 
the  heavy  stone  from  the  well  and  filled  the  troughs  so  that  her  sheep  couM 
drink.  Describe  his  life  with  his  Uncle  lyaban,  where  he  cared  for  his  cattle 
and  sheep,  searching  the  hills  for  the  lost  sheep,,  caring  for  the  wounded  ones. 
Laban  had  promised  him  that  he  might  marry  Rachel,  if  he  would  be  his  shep- 
herd for  seven  years.  "But  they  had  a  strange  custom  in  that  far-away  land, 
long  ago,  of  marrying  two  wives,  or  three,"  writes  Dean  Hodges.  "So  when 
the  seven  years  were  over  I^aban  told  Jacob  that  if  he  wished  to  marry  Rachel, 
he  must  first  marry  her  elder  sister  I^eah.  *In  our  country,'  he  said,  Ve 
must  not  give  the  younger  before  the  older.'  So  Jacob  had  to  marry  I^eah,  who 
was  a  good  girl  but  very  near-sighted,  and  serve  seven  more  years  for  Rachel. 
(Show  Tissot's  picture  of  Rachel  and  Leah,  No.  26.)  This  was  pretty  bard 
for  both  Rachel  and  Jacob,  but  he  did  it,  and  when  the  seven  added  years  were 
passed  they  were  married  with  great  joy.  After  awhile  Jacob  felt  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  go  home,  for  he  had  gone  to  his  Uncle  Laban's  to  spend  a 
month  and  had  stayed  many  years.  All  this  time  his  flocks  and  herds  had 
grown  in  number." 

Now  picture  the  homeward  start,  the  packing  up  of  tents,  the  calling  together 
of  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  joy  of  Jacob's  eleven  boys  and  one  girl — ^the  young- 
est, Joseph,  being  only  six  years  old — over  going  off  on  a  journey,  the  camels 
on  which  the  mothers  and  little  children  rode.  As  you  describe  the  meeting 
with  Esau  show  Tissot's  picture  No.  25.  Speak  of  the  greeting  which  the  boys 
would  receive  from  their  fierce-looking  Uncle  Esau. 

Dwell  upon  the  Golden  Text.  Tell  about  Lincoln's  kindness  to  one  who  was 
trying  to  harm  him,  p.  166.  Call  for  the  Golden  Rule,  and  for  this  stanza, 
given  out  to  your  pupils  last  week: 

"Be  you  to  others  kind  and  true 

As  you'd  have  others  be  to  you; 

And  neither  do  rior  say  to  men 

Whate'er  you  would  not  take  again." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  In  one  of  his  sermons  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  gives 
this  story: 

A  woman  was  one  day  sitting  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  while  her  little 
girl  was  playing  on  the  grass  not  far  from  her.  Suddenly  a  great  St.  Bernard 
dog  came  bounding  through  the  park,  barking  furiously,  and  rushing  past  this 
little  girl.  She  naturally  sprang  into  her  mother's  arms,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  The  mother  spoke  soothingly  to  her,  but  she  would  not  be  com- 
forted. Finally  when  everything  else  had  failed,  the  mother  turned  to  her  little 
child,  and  said,  "My  dear,  stop  your  crying,  the  dog  has  stopped  his  barking." 
The  little  girl  looked  around  with  her  sobs  still  imcontrolled,  and  said,  "Yes, 
mother,  but  the  bark  is  still  in  him." 

When  Jacob  fled  from  home  Esau  was  as  furious  as  that  great  dog,  and 
Jacob  had  good  reason  to  fear  him.  Why?  What  did  Rebekah  tell  Jacob  at 
the  time  about  Esau's  anger?  She  knew  that  he  would  soon  get  over  it.  Jacob 
remembered  the  anger,  for  his  conscience  told  him  he  deserved  it,  and  when 
he  was  on  his  way  home  after  many  years'  absence  he  felt  that  "the  bark  was 
still  in"  Esau,  and  he  greatly  feared  to  meet  him  Before  we  discuss  their 
meeting,  however,  let  us  quickly  recall  what  had  happened  meanwhile  to  Jacob. 
See  The  Historical  Background. 
For  Older  Pupils. 

I'm  going  by  the  upper  road,  for  that  still  holds  the  sun; 
I  m  climbing  thro'  Night's  pastures,  where  starry  rivers  run; 
If  you  should  think  to  seek  me  in  my  old  dark  abode, 
You'll  find  this  writing  on  the  door— "He's  on  the  Upper  Road." 

Dr.'W.  J.  Dawson, 
Jacob  is  on  the  Upper  Road.    There  was  much  baseness  in  his  early  life, 
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and  his  entire  life  at  Haran  was,  as  Professor  Kent  observes,  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  faith  and  selfishness,  of  chivalry  and  meanness,  of  true  affection  and 
jealousy,  of  faithful  service  and  trickery.  But  the  better  elements  in  his  char- 
acter have  been  gaining  upon  the  baser,  and  now  as  he  confronts  the  encounter 
with  Esau,  we  see  him  planning  adroitly,  yet  depending  humbly  upon  God's 
help.  He  has  not  reached  the  heights,  but  he  is  on  the  Upper  Road.  Slowly 
his  inner  life  has  been  transformed,  and  now  the  "supplanter**  becomes  the 
"Prince  with  God." 

I.ESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Face  to  Face  with  God 

God  wrestling  with  Jacob.  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel  and  clinging 
to  him  means  that  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  reliance  on  himself,  that  self, 
which  had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  letting  God  deal  with  him  as  he  would,  was 
now  vanquished.  All  his  life  he  had  been  trusting  in  his  own  strength  alone, 
furthering  his  own  interests  by  his  cunning  scheming.  Now  the  very  depths  of 
his  nature  are  shaken.  It  is  God  wrestling  with  Jacob,  rather  than  Jacob  wrest- 
ling with  God.  Both  win  the  victory,  for  Jacob  prevails  with  God  only  after 
God  has  prevailed  with  Jacob. 

"TiU  daybreak  he  wrestled — not  that  puny  man  can  ever  overcome  the  Al- 
mighty, but  God  does  not  compel  submissiveness.  A  finger- tip  of  God  could 
disable  bim.  Then  Jacob  learnt  the  lesson,  and,  ceasing  to  wrestle,  clung,  refus- 
ing to  let  God  depart  until  he  was  blessed.  Such  clinging,  in  all  reverence 
be  it  eaid,  God  cannot  resist,  at  all  events,  he  will  not  resist  it,  any  more 
than  a  mother  would  forcibly  unclasp  her  baby's  fingers  clinging  in  dependent 
helplessness.    Thus  Jacob  really  met  God  'face  to  face.'" 

Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  calls  the  story  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel  a 
parable  acted,  a  case  where  the  lesson  is  taught  not  by  words  but  by  something 
done,  and  adds  that  so  beautifully  is  the  wrestling  with  the  Jehovah  Angel 
adjusted  in  the  analogies  of  prayer,  that  its  teaching  is  most  explicit  and  in- 
structive. 

How  is  it  instructive  for  us  in  our  "wrestlings  with  God  in  prayer"  ?  In  many 
ways,  but  let  us  gain  its  chief  lesson  that  God  is  more  willing  to  give  the  bless- 
ing that  we  are  to  ask  it.  Jacob  had  been  resisting  God  all  his  life,  yet  God 
had  not  given  him  up;  it  was  God  who  wrestled  with  him  till  he  wrested  from 
him  his  self-trust  and  replaced  it  by  a  strange  new  strength  that  came  from 
trust  in  God. 

"This  passage  is  often  quoted  as  an  instance  of  Jacob's  earnestness  in 
prayer,"  writes  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer.  "It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  an  instance 
of  God's  earnestness  to  take  from  us  all  that  hinders  our  truest  life;  whilst  we 
resist  him  with  all  our  might  and  main.  It  was  not  that  Jacob  wished  to  ob- 
tain aught  from  God ;  but  it  was  that  he — the  angel  Jehovah — had  a  controversy 
with  this  double-deahng  and  crafty  child  of  his ;  desirous  to  break  up  his  self- 
suflSciency  for  ever;  and  to  give  scope  for  the  development  of  the  Israel  that 
lay  cramped  and  confined  within." 

The  Blessing.  Israel  means  God's  struggler;  the  man  who  wrestled  with 
God  that  night  by  the  Jabbok  received  a  blessing  in  the  form  of  a  changed 
name;  he  was  no  longer  Jacob,  the  Supplanter,  the  Overreacher,  but  Israel,  God's 
Struggler,  the  Prince  with  God.  To  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  name  was  the 
expression  of  the  nature,  the  patriarch's  changed  name  indicating  his  changed 
nature.    He  was  "knighted"  as  he  lay  there  vanquished  but  victorious. 

Crowning  comes  by  the  Way  of  Crippling.  "What  is  thy  name?"  "Jacob." 
Why  did  the  angel  Jehovah  ask?  In  order  that  the  man  might  utter  it:  "Sup- 
planter;"  then  the  answer:  "Thy  name  shall  be  caUed  no  more  Jacob,  but 
Israel,"  How  has  he  come  to  princedom?  How  has  he  come  to  royalty?  By 
defeat,  by  crippling,  by  coming  to  the  consciousness  that  there  is  a  force  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  lives  and  that  has  to  do  with  him  and  his  making,  that 
he  cannot  compel  but  to  which  he  must  yield;  by  coming  to  the  consciousness, 
not  merely  that  God  is  in  the  place,  but  that  God  demands,  in  order  to  his  mak- 
ing, his  yielding. 

I  know  that  whereof  I  speak  not  as  theory,  but  experience.    I  have  known 
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the  desperate  struggle  against  God,  I  have  known  what  it  has  been  to  find  his 
hand  laid  so  heavily  upon  the  life  that  life  has  become  weak,  broken,  helpless; 
and  then  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  come  to  the  morning  that  broke  after  the 
darkness,  and  to  say:  "I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  healed." 

Ten  years  ago  I  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  North  London,  which  is  still  dear 
to  my  heart.  Stricken,  smitten  and  afflicted,  I  came  to  the  very  borderland  of 
eternity ;  spent  a  day  and  a  night  there,  expecting  to  cross  over.  After  I  came 
back  to  life  the  first  man  I  went  to  see  was  Joseph  Parker  of  the  City  Temple, 
who  to  me  was  always  tender  as  a  mother.  I  said  to  him:  "I  do  not  under- 
stand the  experience  through  which  I  have  passed.  I  cannot  understand  the 
suflFering,  the  sorrow,  the  breaking  of  it."  He  put  his  two  hands  on  my 
shoulders  and  said :  "My  boy,  never  mind ;  your  people  will  get  the  value ;  there 
will  come  another  note  into  your  preaching  which  you  never  could  have  found, 
if  you  had  not  suffered."  I  went  back,  and  said:  If  that  be  so  then  thank  God 
for  all  the  breaking  and  all  the  pain. 

A  man  never  finds  the  throne  of  power  until  he  has  submitted  his  life  wholly 
to  God,    That  is  the  great  lesson.     Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  in  a  Sermon, 

II    Bt  YE  KIND  One  to  Another 

The  Face  of  God  seen  in  the  Face  of  Human  Kindness.  Angry  and  re- 
vengeful had  Jacob  feared  Esau  would  be  when  they  met.  But  Esau  ran  to 
meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  The  great 
present  which  Jacob  offered  his  brother,  to  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  his  lord, 
was  met  by  Esau  with  these  words:  "I  have  enough,  my  brother,  let  that 
which  thou  hast  be  thine."  And  then  Jacob  urged  him  to  take  the  gift  because, 
as  he  said,  "I  have  seen  thy  face,  as  one  seeth  the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast 
pleased  with  me."  The  unexpected  friendliness  and  kindness  of  Esau  was  as 
the  face  of  God  to  Jacob. 

A  Nation's  Kindness  to  Another  Nation.  In  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  China 
sadly  wronged  the  United  States.  The  indemnity  awarded  our  country  was 
nearly  fifteen  million  dollars.  We  might  have  gone  to  war  with  China  to  col- 
lect it.  Instead,  we  forgave  China  her  debt,  remitting  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
China  was  as  surprised  and  pleased  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  as  was 
Jacob  when  Esau,  whom  he  had  wronged,  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
What  has  been  the  result?  China  at  once  sent  a  high  dignitary  to  Washington 
with  an  expression  of  his  nation's  deepest  gratitude.  And  then  China  met  our 
nation's  courtesy  with  a  courtesy  of  her  own;  she  set  aside  this  great  sum  and 
decided  to  use  the  income  in  educating  Chinese  students  in  America.  Every 
year  six  hundred  and  fifty  students,  her  brightest  young  men  and  women,  are 
studying  in  our  various  colleges,  because  of  this  fund.  The  United  States  is 
being  abundantly  rewarded  for  being  kind,  tenderhearted,  forgiving,  to  China. 
A  nation,  as  well  as  an  individual,  may  well  practice  the  Golden  Rule. 

President  McKinley's  Kindness.  During  one  of  his  congressional  cam- 
paigns Mr.  McKinley  was  followed  from  place  to  place  by  a  reporter  for  a 
paper  of  the  opposite  political  faith.  While  Mr.  McKinley  was  annoyed  by  the 
misrepresentation  to  which  he  was  almost  daily  subjected,  he  could  not  help 
admiring  the  skill  and  persistency  with  which  he  was  assailed.  His  admira- 
tion, too,  was  not  unmixed  with  compassion,  for  the  reporter  was  ill,  poorly 
clad,  and  had  an  annoying  cough.  One  night  Mr.  McKinley  took  a  closed  car- 
riage for  a  near-by  town  at  which  he  was  announced  to  speak.  He  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  heard  that  cough,  and  knew  that  the  reporter  was  riding 
with  the  driver  in  the  exposed  seat.  The  Major  called  to  the  driver  to  stop, 
and  alighted.^  "Get  down  off  that  seat,  young  man,"  he  said.  The  reporter 
obeyed,  thinking  the  time  for  the  Major's  vengeance  had  come.  "Here,"  said 
Mr.  McKinley,  taking  off  his  overcoat,  "you  put  on  this  overcoat,  and  get  into 
the  carriage."  "But,  Major  McKinley,"  said  the  reporter,  "I  guess  you  don't 
know  who  I  am.  I  have  been  with  you  the  whole  campaign,  giving  it  to  you 
every  time  you  spoke,  and  I  am  going  over  to-night  to  rip  you  to  pieces  if  I 
can."  "I  know,"  said  Mr.  McKinley,  "but  you  put  on  this  coat,  and  get  inside 
and  get  warm,  so  that  you  can  do  a  good  job."    The  Chautauquan. 

Overcome  Evil  with  Good.    When  any  person  wrongs  us,  one  or  other  of 
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two  things  must  happen.  Either  we  shall  succeed  in  triumphing  over  the 
wrong  done  us,  or  that  wrong  will  triumph  over  us.  On  the  morning  of  a 
battle,  according  to  an  old  story,  a  Scottish  chieftain  brought  his  Highland 
regiment  in  front  of  the  enemy  and  said,  "Now,  my  lads,  there  they  are:  if 
ye  dinna  ding  them,  they'll  ding  you."  That  is  exactly  what  Paul  says  about 
the  wrongs  that  other  people  do  us:  "Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
evil  with  good." 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  be  quick  to  meet  evil  with  evil.  Revenge  is  sweet  to 
the  lowest  passions  of  the  human  heart.  The  world  has  no  want  of  apt  say- 
ings which  encourage  revenge.  It  says,  for  example,  "Give  him  a  Roland  for 
his  Oliver."  Or  again,  "Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander."  Or 
once  more,  "Be  six  to  his  half-dozen." 

But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  by  meeting  evil  with  evil  we  can  ever  be  vic- 
torious over  it.  The  result  will  be  the  very  opposite.  Instead  of  triumphing, 
we  shall  be  ourselves  "overcome."  We  shall  be  defeated  and  disgraced  by  our 
own  bad  temper  and  ill  feeling. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  conquering  injury,  when  it  is  done  to  us;  and  that 
is,  to  return  good  for  evil. 

One  day,  when  the  horse  of  a  good  man  in  Massachusetts  happened  to  straj 
into  the  road,  a  churlish  neighbor  put  the  animal  into  the  public  pound.  Meetv 
ing  the  owner  soon  after,  he  told  him  what  he  had  done,  and  added,  "If  I 
catch  him  in  the  road  after  this,  Fll  do  just  so  again."  "Neighbor,"  replied  the 
other,  "a  night  or  two  ago  I  looked  out  of  my  window,  and  saw  your  cattle  in 
my  meadow,  and  I  drove  them  out  and  shut  them  in  your  yard;  and  if  ever 
I  catch  them  there  at  any  other  time,  Fll  do  it  again."  The  man  was  so  struck 
with  the  reply  that  he  at  once  took  the  horse  out  of  the  pound,  and  paid  the 
charges  himself. 

The  Gospel  plan  of  dealing  with  injuries  sometimes  yields  a  double  victory. 
First,  it  often  disarms  the  enemy.  But  there  is  another  thing  which  it  never 
fails  to  do.  It  enables  the  person  who  has  been  wronged  to  gain  a  victory  over 
self.  It  helps  him  to  overcome  the  evil  that  is  in  his  own  heart.  To  seek  the 
good  of  those  who  have  wronged  us  leads  to  the  subduing  of  bad  feeling  to- 
wards them.  Revenge  is  weakened  and  destroyed  by  being  resisted.  And  our 
whole  nature,  too,  is  sweetened. 

Those  persons  have  praise  both  of  men  and  of  God  who  kill  their  enemies 
with  kindness.  King  Henry  VI  of  England  had  this  beautiful  word  spoken  of 
him,  "He  never  forgot  anything  but  injuries."  It  was  said  about  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  "If  you  want  to  get  a  favor  from  him,  do  him  a  wrong."  Those  who 
act  so  are  "the  children  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven;  for  he  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."  It  is  to  be  like  God  to  suffer  wrong,  and  yet  to  forgive.  Condensed 
from  Gospel  Milk  and  Honey,  by  Charles  Jerdan. 

Ill    According  to  thb  Pace  oi?  this  hinxt  Ones 

I  will  lead  on  gently.  What  Jacob  said  to  Esau  about  the  children  with 
him  being  tender,  and  his  flocks  and  herds  having  their  young  which  would 
die  if  overdriven,  was  only  the  excuse  which  he  offered  Esau  for  not  going 
with  him.  He  did  not  purpose  following  after  Esau  but  going  another  way, 
down  to  Canaan.  Yet  his  words  show  that  he  was  capable  of  thoughtful  care 
for  the  dumb  beasts  and  the  little  ones.  I  will  lead  on  gently,  according  to 
the  pace  of  the  cattle  that  are  before  me  and  according  to  the  pace  of  the 
children,  he  declared.  Slowly  the  world  since  Jacob's  day  has  been  learning 
the  lesson  that  it  must  consider  the  pace  of  the  little  ones. 

Toiling  Babies.  Could  you  imagine  any  three-year-old  that  you  know  mak- 
ing his  own  shoes?  What  are  the  pace,  the  rights,  of  a  three-jrear-old ?  In 
Central  Africa  a  little  boy  three  years  old  begged  a  traveler  to  give  him  some 
leather,  and  on  receiving  it  the  youngster  set  to  work  like  an  old  shoemaker, 
cutting  off  strips  for  laces  and  fashioning  the  sandals  wonderfully  well.  He 
had  no  one  to  look  after  him,  and  was  going  to  follow  a  caravan,  he  said,  till 
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he  came  to  some  large  village,  where  he  could  earn  his  living  by  minding  goats 
and  sheep. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  a  stranger  in  Africa,  said  the  traveler,  is 
the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  children  develop.  Real  childhood  is  un- 
known, although  manhood  is  never  reached.  The  little  ones  are  thrown  on 
their  own  resources  at  such  an  early  period  that  they  quickly  learn  to  act  for 
themselves  in  providing  for  the  passing  hour,  and  little  more  than  this  is  at- 
tained in  after  life. 

There  are  babies  toiling  in  Christian  lands  who  should  be  playing.  A  leaflet 
issued  by  the  Christian  Social  Union  of  London,  says  that  of  the  ^reat  army  of 
children  employed  in  that  city  five  thousand  were  "babies  under  eight,  and  six- 
teen thousand  under  nine."  According  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
there  are  sixty-thousand  little  children  in  our  southern  cotton  mills,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  little  boys  in  mines  and  on  the  breakers,  six  thousand  four 
hundred  children  in  glass  factories,  and  hundreds  of  them  at  night  work. 
Two  million  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  are  at  work  in  our  country  while 
other  children  are  having  their  schooling. 

Natividad  and  the  Baka.  In  the  Philippines  (writes  a  missionary  in  "World- 
Wide")  we  do  not  often  meet  anything  but  out-and-out  indifference  to  the  con- 
dition of  animals.  One  day  in  Bacolod  I  had  sent  the  servant  to  drive  the  girls 
home  from  school,  for  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents.  Our  Kelts  (ve- 
hicle), was  drawn  by  a  baka  (ox)  who  was  old  and  not  the  swiftest 
pacer  in  the  world,  and  there  were  many  trips  to  be  made  before  the  girls  could 
all  be  safely  brought  to  the  dormitory.  So  the  coachman  thought  he  could  hasten 
matters  along  a  bit  by  whipping  up  the  ox  to  a  better  speed.  But  he  had  reck- 
oned without  Natividad,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  load  that  time.  Out 
popped  her  hand  through  the  little  window  in  front,  as  she  imperiously  bade 
him  stop  whipping  the  animal. 

"Our  baka  is  very  thin  and  old,  isn't  he,  Natividad  ?"  I  said  to  her  that  even- 
ing. "And  he  doesn't  run  very  fast,  does  he?  I  heard  of  your  kindness  to  him 
today,  and  I  was  so  glad  to  know  that  you  care  about  a  poor,  helpless,  dumb 
beast." 

The  tears  came  freely  as  the  dear  girl  told  me  how  badly  she  had  felt  about 
the  ox.  You  have  no  idea  how  little  most  people  know  and  think  about  such 
things  here.  No  one  has  read  such  beautiful  books  as  "Black  Beauty,"  or  "Beau- 
tiful Joe,"  or  "Dicky  Downy,"  and  no  one  has  talked  to  them  about  the  needs 
and  sufferings  of  the  brute  creature;  such  a  thing  is  all  very  new  to  them. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

When  prayer  has  preceded  trial,  the  trial  turns  out  to  be  much  less  than  we 
anticipated.    F.  B.  Meyer. 
The  crisis  of  life  is  usually  the  secret  place  of  wrestling.    Spurgeon. 
O  brothers  J  are  ye  asking  how 
The  hills  of  happiness  to  find? 
Then  know  they  lie  beyond  the  vow — 
"(k)d  helping  me,  I  will  be  kind."    Nixan  Waterman, 
Having  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew 
our  trust  in  (^d,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts.    Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

For  still  in  mutual  suffrance  lies 

The  secret  of  true  living ; 
Love  scarce  is  love  that  never  knows 

The  sweetness  of  forgiving.    Whittier. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Has  not  "this  Man"  that  wrestled  with  Jacob  found  you  out?  Have  you  not 
found  a  holy  discontent  with  yourself?    Have  you  not  fdt  that  certain  things, 
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long  cherished  and  loved,  should  be  given  up,  though  it  should  cost  you  blood? 
Have  you  not  felt  that  you  should  yield  your  whole  being  to  God,  but  there 
has  been  a  rebeUious  uprising  of  self-will  within  you,  as  if  it  were  impossible  for 
you  to  make  the  surrender?  Each  one  of  us  is  dowered  with  that  wonderful 
power  of  holding  our  own  against  God;  and  he  knows,  sorrowfully,  that  he  can- 
not prevail  against  us,  without  taking  s6me  severe  measures  which  will  give 
us  no  alternative  but  to  yield.    P,  B.  Meyer, 

"The  heroic  Gordon  used  to  say  that,  in  his  lonely  camel  rides,  he  often  in 
prayer  encountered  and  disarmed  hostile  chiefs,  before  he  rode,  unaccompanied, 
into  their  presence.  None  can  guess,  if  they  have  not  tried  it  for  themselves, 
what  a  solvent  prayer  is  for  the  difficulties  and  agonies  of  life!"  So  Jacob  dis- 
armed Esau  in  communion  with  God. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  our  family  life?  Unkindness.  What  is  the  bane  of 
business  life?  Unkindness.  What  is  the  central  shame  of  our  social  life?  Un- 
kindness.   George  A,  Gordon. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  story  of  Jacob  as  a  study  in  the  development  of  character. 

2.  Settling  old  scores. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Where  did  Jacob  go  after  parting  with  Esau? 
(Clipping,  II3,  p.  173.)  2.  Where  was  Joseph  born?  3.  How  old  was  he  when 
he  was  taken  to  Hebron  ?  4.  What  were  the  names  of  Jacob's  three  oldest  sons  ? 
5.  What  were  Joseph's  early  dreams  of  future  greatness?  (Gen.  37.5-11).  6. 
How  did  the  brothers  regard  the  dreams?  7.  What  do  their  words  in  v.  ig  in- 
dicate? 8.  How  did  his  father  regard  them?  9.  Where  did  Joseph  meet  his 
brothers?  10.  How  old  was  Joseph  at  this  time?  (Gen.  37.2.)  11.  Where  was 
Dothan?  what  did  the  name  mean?  (C)lipping,  p.  173.)  12.  What  prophet  was 
put  into  a  dungeon  similar  to  the  "pit"  into  which  Joseph  was  cast,  as  we 
learned  in  our  lesson  two  years  ago?  (Jer.  38.6.)  13.  Whose  food  were  the 
brothers  eating  while  Joseph  was  in  the  pit?  14.  What  is  said  in  Acts  7.9 
about  the  motive  of  Joseph's  brothers?  15.  What  does  Prov.  14.30  say  about 
envy?  16.  Long  afterwards  what  did  the  brothers  say  about  their  treatment 
of  Joseph  at  this  time?  (Gen.  42.21.)  17.  What  did  Joseph  say  long  afterwards 
about  God's  hand  in  his  captivity?  (Gen.  50.20.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  kind  of  a  boy  was  Joseph?  2.  Why  was 
Joseph  envied  of  his  coat  of  many  colors?  3.  Was  the  brothers'  jealousy  nat- 
ural? 4.  Was  it  right?  5.  What  two  earlier  lessons  have  shown  to  what  jeal- 
ousy leads?  6.  What  do  you  suppose  Joseph  thought  about  his  dreams  of  great- 
ness when  he  found  himself  abandoned  in  the  pit?  7.  What  does  the  word  Pha- 
raoh mean?  (Clipping,  p.  171.)  8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Jacob's  words  in  v.  35 ? 
(Clipping,  p.  171.)  9.  What  might  we  call  the  "captain  of  the  Guard"?  10.  What 
sins  did  Joseph's  brothers  commit?  (They  were  cruel  to  Joseph  and  to  their 
father,  inhuman  in  calmly  enjoying  their  meal  while  Joseph  was  in  the  pit, 
guilty  of  purposed  murder,  of  selling  Joseph  as  a  slave,  of  lying  to  their  father, 
of  hypocrisy  in  trying  to  console  him.)  11.  Were  the  brothers  as  guilty  as 
though  they  had  actually  put  Joseph  to  death?  12.  What  did  Jesus  say  about 
murder,  in  one  of  our  last  year's  lessons,  which  shows  how  he  would  have  re- 
garded the  brothers'  deed? 

Note-Book  Work.    In  your  Biography  of  Jacob  write: 
Scene  IV,  Jacob's  Life  at  Haran ; 
Scene  V,  Jacob's  Wrestling  with  an  Angel; 
Scene  VI,  Jacob's  Meeting  with  Esau. 

On  your  map  locate  Haran,  and  trace  Jacob's  journey  from  thence  to  the 
Jabbok. 
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^oUien  tEext 

Love  envieth  not.    z  Cor.  134 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  3723-36.  Joseph  Sold  into 
Egypt.  T.  Gen.  37.1-14.  Joseph's  Remarkable  Dreams.  W.  Gen.  39.1-9.  God 
Protects  Joseph.  T.  Ps.  102.13-22.  God's  Pity  for  Prisoners.  F.  Rom.  S.i-ii. 
Peace  and  Joy  for  God's  Friends.  S.  Dan.  6.7-23.  A  Wicked  Plot  Defeated. 
S.  Prov.  4.10-19.    The  Two  Ways. 

STUDY  Gen.  37    READ  Gen.  35-37    COMMIT  w  26,  27 

23  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joseph  was  come  unto  his  brethren,  that  they 
stripped  Joseph  of  his  coat,  the  coat  of  many  colors  that  was  on  him;  24  and 
they  took  him,  and  cast  him  into  the  pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty,  there  was  no 
water  in  it. 

25  And  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread :  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  a  caravan  of  Ismaelites  was  coming  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery  and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.  26  And 
Judah  said  unto  his  brethren,  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother  and  con- 
ceal his  blood?  27  Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  and  let  not  our 
hand  be  upon  him ;  for  he  is  our  brother,  our  flesh.  And  his  brethren  hearkened 
unto  him.  28  And  there  passed  by  Midianites,  merchantmen ;  and  they  drew  and 
lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver.    And  they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt. 

29  And  Reuben  returned  unto  the  pit ;  and,  behold,  Joseph  was  not  in  the  pit ; 
and  he  rent  his  clothes.  30  And  he  returned  unto  his  brethren,  and  said.  The 
child  is  not;  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go?  31  And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  and 
killed  a  he-goat,  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood;  32  and  they  sent  the  coat  of 
many  colors,  and  they  brought  it  to  their  father,  and  said.  This  have  we  found : 
jaiow  now  whether  it  is  thy  son's  coat  or  not.  33  And  he  knew  it,  and  said.  It 
is  my  son's  coat ;  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ;  Joseph  is  without  doubt  torn 
in  pieces.  34  And  Jacob  rent  his  garments,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins, 
and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days.  35  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters 
rose  up  to  comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted ;  and  he  said,  For  I  will 
go  down  to  Sheol  to  my  son  mourning.  And  his  father  wept  for  him.  36  And 
the  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt  unto  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  the 
captain  of  the  guard. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Review  Outline.  I.  Jacob's  Favoritism,  1-4.  II.  Joseph's  Dreams,  5-1 1.  III. 
Joseph's  Journey  in.  search  of  his  Brothers,  12-17.  IV.  His  Brothers'  Plot,  18-22. 
V.  Joseph  in  the  Pit,  23.  VI.  Joseph  sold  into  Slavery,  25-28.  VII.  The  Decep- 
tion practised  on  Jacob  and  the  Latter's  Grief,  29-35.  VIII.  Joseph  sold  to  Poti- 
phar in  Egypt,  36. 

23-24.  They  stripped  Joseph  of  his  coat.  They  intended  to  use  this  coat  so  as 
to  explain  to  their  father  what  had  happened  to  Joseph,  Gen.  37.3I-33- — Of 
many  colors.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  here :  some  scholars  think  it  means 
"long-sleeved." 

25.  A  caravan  of  Ishmaelites.  The  plain  near  Dothan  is  still  part  of  a  regular 
trade  route  from  Gilead  through  the  plain  of  Sharon  to  "EgyptSpicery.    Or, 
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gum  tragacanth;  or,  storax,  RVm.— Balm.  Or,  mastic,  RVm.— MyrrA.  Or, 
hdanum,  RVm.  These  gums  were  used  in  Egypt  for  embalming  and  also  for 
incense  and  medicine. — Going  down  to  Egypt.  There  are  passages  from  the 
papyri  which  show  that  the  expressions  "to  go  up"  to  Palestine,  "to  go  down  to 
Egypt"  were  in  common  use  among  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  among  the  He- 
brews. 

26.  //  we  slay  our  brother  and  conceal  his  blood.  "The  crime  would  seem  to  a 
Hebrew  less  if  no  blood  was  shed;  besides,  according  to  the  ancient  idea,  blood 
would  cry  to  God  from  the  ground,  Gen.  4.1 1" 
(McPadyen).  Compare  Ezek.  24.7,8;  Is.  26.21; 
Job  16,  18. 

28.  Midianites,  merchantmen.  The  Midianites 
were  distant  kinsmen  of  the  Hebrews,  since  Vid- 
ian was  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  Verse 
25  speaks  of  a  caravan  of  Ishmaelites.  There 
may  have  been  several  tribes  traveling  together  in 
one  caravan  for  the  sake  of  safety,  or  the  term 
Ishmaelite  may  be  here  used  as  a  general  name, 
while  Midianite  is  the  special  name  of  the  tribe. — 
They.  This  is  usually  taken  to  refer  to  Joseph's 
brothers,  who  sold  Joseph  during  the  absence  of 
Reuben.  Another  explanation  suggests  that 
"thejr"  refers  to  the  Midianite  traders,  who  pass- 
ed by  and  kidnapped  Joseph  while  his  brothers 
were  at  their  meal,  and  then  sold  him  to  the 
Ishmaelites.  This  would  account  for  Reuben's 
surprise  mentioned  in  verse  29,  and  also  for  Jos- 
eph's statement  in  Gen.  40.15  that  he  was  stolen 
away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews.  Some  ' 
scholars  see  here  duplicate  accounts  which  agree 
in  the  main  points,  but  in  one  of  which  the  credit  A  Branch  of  Astragalus  Gummifer  In 
of  saving  Joseph's  life  is  given  to  Reuben,  and  ,Woom  and  a  piece  of  the  trunk  exuding 
in  the  other  to  Judah ;  and  in  the  one  he  is  taken**^*  ^""  Tragacanth 
to  Egypt  by  the  Midianites,  in  the  other  by  the  Ishmaelites. — Twenty  pieces  of 
silver.  About  twelve  dollars.  The  average  price  of  an  adult  slave  was,  ac- 
cording to  Ex.  21.32,  thirty  shekels.  "A  slave  afterwards  cost  just  as  much  in 
the  market  of  Alexandria.  The  Midianites  would,  of  course,  make  a  profit  by 
the  transaction"  (Delitzsch). 

35.  /  will  go  down  to  Sheol  to  my  son  mourning.  "Jacob  will  wear  the  mourn- 
er's garb  till  his  death,  so  that  in  the  underworld  his  son  may  know  how  deep 
his  grief  has  been.  The  shade  is  believed  to  appear  in  Sheol  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  left  the  world"  {Skinner).  "The  Hebrews  down  to  the  time  of  the 
exile,  had  the  gloomiest  thoughts  of  the  condition  after  death.  Personality  was 
retained-^even  worldly  station  was  acknowledged  (Isa.  14.10) — ^but  it  was  a  con- 
dition without  gladness,  hope,  or  release"  {Taylor). 

36.  Midianites.  Hebrew,  Medanites,  RVm.— Potiphar.  The  name  means  "Ded- 
icated to  the  Sun  god."— Pharaoh's.  The  word  Pharaoh  was  the  royal  title  of 
all  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  just  as  Czar  is  today  of  the  rulers  of  Russia,  and 
Kaiser  of  the  rulers  of  Germany.  The  title  is  thus  explained  by  M.  Pierret: 
Just  as  the  Turks  say  "The  Porte  (Gate)  for  the  court  of  the  Sultan,  the  E^p- 
tians,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  king  said  "the  Palace,"  the  great  dwelling, 
Per-aa,  whence  the  Hebrew  Pharaoh.  The  Pharaoh  at  this  time  was  probably 
one  of  the  Hyksos  Kings :  see  p.  193. — Captain  of  the  guard.  "Head  of  Police," 
we  might  call  him ;  his  position  was  one  of  much  power  and  dignity. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

23.  They  took  him  and  cast  him  into  the  pit.  His  face  is  flushed  with  the 
dreams  of  conscious  power ;  and  he  is  a  prisoner  entombed  in  a  well,  from  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  escape.  Power  often  brings  upon  its  possessor  the  jeal- 
ousy of  others,  and  that  jealousy  often  does  not  hesitate  to  express  itself  in 
cfiicl  and  unscrupulous  ways,   So  this  is  the  sequel  of  the  dream,   A9  soon  as 
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the  dreamer  starts  on  his  real  career,  he  is  confronted  by  the  hard,  cruel  facts, 
and  is  sometimes  thrown  to  the  ground  by  them.  The  brilliant  start  may  be 
instantly  followed  by  a  crushing  disappointment. 

But  disappointment  is  discipline.  The  path  to  real  power  must  always  be  a 
thorny  one.  Strength  is  developed  by  struggle,  and  without  these  bitter  and  dis- 
illusioning experiences  character  would  be  flabby.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
anything  worth  attaining;  before  Joseph  is  worthy  to  occupy  a  seat  beside  the 
throne  of  Pharaoh  and  administer  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  his  nature  must  be 
braced  by  battle,  he  must  learn  to  know  life  and  men,  he  must  be  the  victim  of 
jealousy  and  slander,  he  must  be  flung  into  the  well,  and  languish  in  the  prison. 
Dr,  John  B.  McFadyen,  in  The  Biblical  World. 

25.  They  sat  down  to  eat  bread.  The  heartless  barbarity  with  which  the 
brethren  of  Joseph  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink  the  very  dainties  he  had  brought 
them  from  his  father,  while  they  left  him,  as  they  thought,  to  starve,  has  been 
regarded  by  all  later  generations  as  the  height  of  hard-hearted  indifference. 
Amos,  at  a  loss  to  describe  the  recklessness  of  his  own  generation,  falls  back 
upon  this  incident  and  cries  war  upon  those  "that  drink  wine  in  brooks,  and 
anoint  themselves  with  the  chief  ointment,  but  they  are  not  grieved  by  the  afflic- 
tion of  Joseph."    Dr.  Marcus  Dods. 

28.  They  drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit.  Wayfarers  came  and  sent 
their  drawer  of  water,  and  he  let  down  his  bucket.  "Good  news,"  said  he ;  "here 
is  a  youth."  And  they  kept  him  secret  to  make  merchandise  of  him.  But  God 
knew  what  they  were  doing.    The  Koran. 

32.  They  brought  it  to  their  father.  Richard  Cameron's  head  and  hands  were 
carried  to  his  old  father,  Allan  Cameron.  "Do  you  know  them  ?"  asked  the  cruel 
man  who  wished  to  add  grief  to  the  father's  sorrow.  And  he  took  them  on  his 
knees,  and  bent  over  them,  and  kissed  them,  and  said :  "I  know  them  f  I  know 
them !  They  are  my  son's,  my  dear  son's."  And  then,  weeping  and  yet  praising, 
he  went  on :  "It  is  the  Lord !  Good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  who  cannot  wrong 
me  and  mine,  but  has  made  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  in  all  our  days " 
Quoted  in  The  Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

23.  The  coat  of  many  colors.  Not  a  gay  patchwork,  but  a  long  coat  woven, 
perhaps  embroidered  with  bright  colors.  The  commonest  coat  now  worn  by 
natives  of  Palestine  is  one  of  broad  black  and  white  stripes.  The  "least  common 
and  most  expensive  is  one  that  shows  the  greatest  combination  of  colors,  and  is 
elaborately  embroidered." 

24.  They  cast  hint  into  a  pit.  The  incident  of  the  pit  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
Eastern  customs,  for  underground  cisterns  abound  in  Palestine,  and  when  dry, 
were  so  often  used  for  a  dungeon — escape  from  them  being  impossible,  from 
their  frequently  bottle-like  shape — ^that  the  Hebrew  word  for  them  also  means  a 
prison.  The  Canaanites  had  already  dug  many  such  cisterns  over  the  whole 
land.  Towns,  fields,  and  pastures  alike  needed  them  in  a  country  largely  de- 
pendent on  rain-water  as  Palestine  always  was.  The  Moabite  Stone  of  King 
Meza  orders  every  house  in  Korcha  Dibon  to  have  one  to  catch  the  rain  water. 
Dr.  GeikiCj  in  Hours  with  the  Bible. 

25.  28,  36.  Ishmaelites.  Midianites.  The  districts  of  the  Ishmaelites  and  Mid- 
ianites  are  included  in  the  country  called  Syria.  The  natives  of  the  latter  are 
called  "Arab,"  or  Arab  children,  and  the  native  newspapers  call  them  "Otto- 
mans." In  the  United  States  they  are  known  as  Syrians,  and  in  South  America 
"Turks,"  in  Egypt  "Shwam"  (Damascenes  or  Damascus  men).  One  of  the 
Syrian  communities  is  still  called  Ishmaelites  (Ismailiyeh)  while  the  subnames 
of  Syrians  are  legion,  for  they  are  verily  many.  For  each  name  used  there  is 
a  cogent  reason,  and  all  of  them  are  used  to-day  by  speakers  and  writers  in  one 
connection  or  another.  The  fact  that  those  who  purchased  Joseph  are  called 
Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  therefore,  gives  Orientals  no  trouble,  and  suggests 
neither  contradiction  nor  plurality  of  authorship.  The  principal  members  of  the 
caravan  may  have  been  of  Ishmaelite  and  Midianite  communities,  or  members 
of  one  community  may  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  other.    In  such  cases  a 
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writer  or  a  speaker  may  use  now  the  name  of  one,  and  then  the  name  of  the 
other,  while  he  means  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Mrs,  Goshn-el-HoTvie,  in 
The  Sunday  School  Times. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions,  Why  was  Cain  jealous  of  his  brother?  To  what  did  his 
jealousy  lead  him?  Why  was  Esau  jealous  of  his  brother?  To  what  did  his 
jealousy  lead?    Describe  the  home  life  of  Jacob  as  a  boy. 


As  soon  as  Esau  had  departed  to  Seir  with  his  four  hundred  men,  Jacob  turned 
in  the  direction  of  Succoth,  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  tarried  there  for  a  time.  Then 
he  crossed  the  Jordan  and  moved  on  to  Shechem,  where  he  bought  a  piece  of 
£rround  and  dug  a  well.  It  was  at  "J^^^^h's  Well"  that  Christ  had  his  talk  with 
the  "woman  of  Samaria."  The  crimes  of  his  sons  compelled  him  to  leave  this 
region.  On  his  journey  to  southern  Canaan,  he  stopped  at  Bethel  and  carried 
out  the  vow  he  had  made  there  long  before  (Lesson  II).  On  his  way  to  Eph- 
rath  (Bethlehem),  Benjamin,  the  last  one  of  his  twelve  sons,  was  born  and 
Rachel  died.  A  rude  cupola  is  to-day  shown  at  Bethlehem  as  covering  the 
burial  place  of  Rachel,  Jacob's  beloved  wife.  The  family  journeyed  on  and 
finally  settled  at  Hebron,  the  ancestral  home. 

With  to-day's  lesson  the  interest  centers  in  Joseph,  Jacob's  favorite  son,  but 
we  must  not  forget  to  note  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  lessons  how  Jacob  as 
a  man  grows  upon  us,  how  he  passes  through  great  troubles  and  bereavements 
and  is  chastened,  ennobled  by  them,  until  he 
closes  his  days  in  well-deserved  peace  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

It  was  about  ten  years  after  the  settlement 
in  Hebron,  when  Joseph  was  seventeen  years 
old,  that  the  events  of  today's  lesson  occurred. 
The  jealousy  and  discord  in  Jacob's  home  was 
greater  now  that  it  had  been  in  his  boyhood 
home.  The  twelve  sons,  children  of  four 
mothers,  were  at  odds  one  with  another,  but 
ten  of  them  were  united  in  their  hatred  of 
the  one  who  was  their  father's  favorite.  Jos- 
eph and  Benjamin  were  the  sons  of  Rachel, 
the  best-loved  wife;  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Judah,  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  were  the  sons 
of  his  wife  Leah;  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad  and 
Ashur  were  the  sons  of  the  two  slave  wives. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

From  Hebron,  their  home,  Jacob  sent  Jos- 
eph northward  to  gain  news  of  his  brothers, 
who  had  gone  off  with  the  flocks  to  find  pas- 
turage. He  went  to .  Shechem,  a  three  days' 
journey,  and  then  on  to  Dothan.  "Ask  a  na- 
tive of  Shechem  today  where  is  the  best  pas- 
turage for  sheep  and  he  will  answer  *Dothan,' " 
sajrs  a  traveller.  Dothan  is  situated  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Samaria.  Its  name  means  "two 
wells":  the  wells  and  many  cisterns  are  still 
there. 

The  caravan  which  bore  Joseph  away  into 
Egypt  would  take  the  usual  route  through  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  westward  to 
the  Maritime  Plain,  thence  along  the  coast  southward  into  Egypt,  the  long 
narrow  valley  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  ^reat  African  continent. 

Potiphar's  residence  was  probably  at  Memphis,  where  the  kings  liked  to 
dwell.  This  was  the  most  magnificent  city  in  Egypt,  with  the  largest  temple  and 
the  finest  royal  palace.    The  city  was  built  on  a  long,  low  island  in  the  Nile, 
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connected  with  the  western  bank  of  the  river  by  a  broad  road  lined  with  monu- 
ments. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

We  have  now  seven  lessons  about  Joseph,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  story 
in  all  ancient  Hebrew  literature.  For  your  pupils  nothing  could  be  more  inter- 
esting, for  there  is  no  Bible  character  that  little  folks  like  better  than  Joseph. 
Through  all  his  history  there  is  woven  the  thread  which  you  will  not  fail  to  let 
your  pupils  see,  the  thread  of  the  watchful  care  of  one  who  neither  slumbers 
nor  sleeps,  who  is  ever  mindful  of  his  own. 

Tell  about  Joseph's  dreams  and  show  Tissot's  picture  No.  27.  Then  describe 
Joseph's  parting  with  his  father.  "Mounted  on  a  strong  camel,  with  side 
baskets  filled  with  cakes  of  figs,  dried  raisins,  parched  com,  and  leather  bottles 
of  oil  and  wine,  the  young  lad,  dressed  in  his  favorite  tunic  of  many  colors 
covered  by  his  long  cloak,  a  bright  kerchief  on  his  head,  and  a  spear  and  club 
hanging  at  his  saddle,  rode  up  the  wide  valley.  His  father  watched  his  going 
along  the  yellow  track  and  over  the  hill  towards  the  Bethlehem  road,  and  he 
prayed  for  his  safe  return." 

Then  describe  the  scene  at  Shechem;  give  Joseph's  inquiries  about  his 
brothers  and  the  answers  he  received.  He  rode  on  to  Dothan.  The  following 
account  of  the  meeting  at  Dothan  is  from  Robert  Bird's  "One  Hundred  Bible 
Stories  for  Children." 

Who  is  this  coming  over  the  hill  from  Shechem  ?  the  brothers  said  to  each 
other,  as  they  shaded  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  watching  the  camel  with  a 
man  on  its  back  coming  down  the  track  into  the  plain.  After  a  time  he  urged 
his  camel  into  a  trot  across  the  plain,  and  they  saw  that  it  was  the  figure  of 
Joseph. 

"Look!  the  Dreamer  comes!"  exclaimed  one.  Now  they  had  their  father's 
favorite  in  their  power! 

"Let  us  kill  him  for  his  dreams,  and  throw  him  into  a  pit,"  said  another;  but 
Reuben  would  not' hear  of  hurting  the  lad.  But  he  had  to  agree  to  their  putting 
him  into  a  pit,  resolving  that  when  the  night  came  he  would  help  him  out  and 
send  him  home  to  his  father. 

Shouting  to  his  brothers  in  his  joy  at  finding  them,  Joseph  urged  on  his 
laden  camel;  but  he  heard  no  answering  shout,  and  his  heart  sank.  His  camel 
knelt  on  the  ground,  and  he  leaped  off,  and  turned  to  his  nearest  brother  for 
a  kiss  of  welcome;  but  a  strong  arm  kept  him  off.  He  turned  to  another  in 
amazement,  only  to  meet  with  the  same  cold  dislike.  He  told  them  what  his 
father  had  sent,  and  took  out  the  presents  from  the  camel-bags,  giving  them  his 
father's  kind  messages.  But  it  was  no  use.  He  could  not  make  friends  of 
these  dark,  bearded  men,  whose  flashing  eyes  told  him  that  they  hated  him 
bitterly. 

Seizing  him,  they  stripped  off  his  coat  of  many  colors,  and  leading  him  over 
to  a  hole  in  the  ground,  called  a  pit,  they  pushed  him  in  with  jeers  and  mocking 
curses.  (Show  Tissot's  picture  No.  28.)  What  would  become  of  his  dreams 
now?  for  he  would  die  there  of  thirst  and  hunger,  they  said,  as  they  turned  to 
feast  upon  the  good  things  the  poor  lad  had  brought  them  with  a  joyful  heart. 

While  they  sat  eating,  they  watched  a  string  of  camels  appearing  over  the 
hills  to  the  north,  and  coming  ever  nearer  across  the  plain,  and  saw  that  it  was 
a  band  of  Midianite  merchants  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  taking  slaves  and 
spices  to  distant  Egypt.  Slaves!  that  was  the  very  thing;  and  a  flush  came 
over  Judah's  face  as  he  said  to  his  brothers  :— 

"We  shall  gain  nothing  by  killing  him.  Let  us  sell  him  to  these  men."  They 
could  then  tell  their  father  that  they  had  not  touched  him,  and  they  would  §et 
a  little  money  to  divide.  So  they  helped  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  showed  him 
off  to  the  dark  merchants,  who  saw  that  he  was  handsome  and  would  bring  a 
good  price  in  the  slave-market  in  Egypt,  where  red-cheeked  boys  were  of  great- 
er value  than  black  boys  of  the  desert;  and  they  bought  him  for  twenty  silver 
pieces,  which  they  counted  out  to  Judah  upon  the  ground. 

Joseph  was  led  away  by  the  dusky  merchants  on  their  slow  march  to  Egypt. 
Tn^  did  not  heed  his  cnes  and  tears,  for  they  bought  and  sold  boys  and  girls 
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as  they  did  sheep  and  cattle,  and  thought  their  slaves  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  if  they  treated  them  with  as  much  kindness  as  we  treat  horses  nowadays. 

When  night  drew  near,  and  kind  Reuben  came  stealing  towards  the  edge  of 
the  pit  and  called  his  brother's  name,  he  got  no  answer  but  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  in  the  grass,  for  the  camels  of  the  dusky  merchants  had  disappeared  over 
the  plain  long  ago.  Believing  he  was  dead,  Reuben  tore  his  clothes  in  his  grief, 
and  fled  to  his  brothers'  tents ;  but  they  hid  the  truth  from  him,  and  dipping  Jos- 
eph's tunic  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  sent  it  to  his  father  in  Hebron,  saying  they 
had  found  it,  and  believed  a  wild  beast  had  slain  him. 

Kindness  is  a  law  of  God,  and  cruelty  among  brothers  is  all  the  more  terri- 
ble, because  it  rends  asunder  the  bonds  of  love  and  gentleness  which  grow  up 
in  their  homes  and  in  their  hearts  when  children.  Jesus  tells  us  that  if  we  would 
love  God,  we  must  first  love  our  brother;  for  unless  we  can  say  that  we  love 
him,  the  love  of  God  is  not  in  us. 

Two  small  brothers  had  been  listening  to  the  story  of  Joseph  sold  into  slavery. 
The  older  boy  put  his  arm  around  the  younger  one  as  he  said,  "I'd  never  be  so 
mean  to  my  brother;  I  never,  never  would."  This  is  the  impression  your  telling 
of  the  story  should  leave  with  your  pupils.  If  you  have  time,  develop  the 
thought  in  "Would  you  be  willing  to  have  your  roof  lifted?"  p.  177. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  When  Saul  was  king  over  the  Israelites,  many  years 
later  than  the  time  of  the  lessons  we  are  studjdng,  there  was  in  his  kingdom  a 
young  man  named  David  who  kept  his  father's  sheep.  David  could  play  on  the 
harp,  and  when  Saul  was  troubled  he  would  send  for  David  to  play  before  him 
and  make  him  forget  his  troubles.  Soon  a  giant  named  Goliath  challenged  the 
Israelites  to  come  out  and  fight  him,  promising  that  all  his  people  would  be 
their  servants  if  any  one  succeeded  in  killing  him.  Who  can  tell  how  David 
killed  Goliath?  After  this  event  King  Saul  loved  David  and  had  him  come  and 
live  with  him,  and  he  put  David  over  his  men  of  war.  Then  came  a  day  when 
Saul  on  returning  from  battle  was  met  by  women  singing  songs  of  rejoicing  over 
his  triumph.  But  when  they  added  that  "Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  ten  thousands,"  Saul  was  very  angry.  "They  have  ascribed  unto 
David  ten  thousands,  and  to  me  they  have  ascribed  but  thousands;  and  what 
can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom?  "And  Saul  eyed  David  from  that  day," 
the  Bible  tells  us.  What  do  you  suppose  "eyed"  means  ?  Envied,  yes ;  is  not  that 
a  good  name  for  envy  ?  He  envied  him  and  he  looked  at  him  closely,  suspi- 
ciously. Do  you  know  how  Saul  tried  to  Idll  David,  so  great  was  his  envy?  In 
our  lesson  today  we  are  told  how  young  men  so  envied  their  younger  brother 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him. 

For  Older  Pupils.  What  is  favoritism?  It  is  a  disposition  to  favor  and 
promote  the  interest  of  one  person  to  the  neglect  of  others  having  equal  claims. 
All  children  of  one  parent  have  equal  claims,  therefore  he  has  no  right  to  favor 
one  above  another.    Favoritism  to  one  child  means  injury  to  another. 

Which  son  did  Jacob  favor?  Why?  Good  reasons  can  be  given  for  his  pref- 
erence for  Joseph.  Joseph  was  a  lovable  boy.  He  was  "a  goodly  person  and 
well-favored,"  he  was  gentle  and  affectionate,  bright  and  quick,  ever  ready  to 
do  his  father's  bidding.  No  wonder  Jacob  loved  him  more  than  he  did  his  fierce, 
sour,  sordid,  older  sons.  Did  he  do  wrong  in  loving  Joseph  more  than  the 
rest?  He  was  not  wrong  in  his  love,  but  he  was  wrong  in  his  favoritism,  giving 
the  other  sons  good  reason  to  feel  themselves  slighted,  less  loved.  Duty,  com- 
mon sense,  reason,  should  have  guided  him  in  his  treatment  of  his  children :  in- 
stead, he  was  guided  by  his  heart  alone. 

What  special  experience  had  Jacob  himself  had  when  a  boy  which  should  have 
prevented  his  making  the  mistake  his  parents  did?  How  did  he  show  his  favor- 
itism for  Joseph  ?  While  his  brothers  tended  their  flocks  clothed  like  shepherds, 
Joseph  went  about  in  lordly  attire. 
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LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Love  envieth  not 

Why  Joseph  was  envied  First  and  foremost,  there  was  the  coat  of  many 
colors,  always  in  evidence  as  a  sign  of  their  father's  favoritism.  The  coat  is 
thought,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  majesterial  robe,  such  as  was  worn 
by  those  in  authority  or  by  the  rich  who  never  did  any  manual  labor,  and  was, 
in  that  case,  a  virtual  sign  that  to  Joseph,  the  next  to  the  youngest  of  the  twelve 
sons,  was  given  the  birthright,  the  position  that  belonged  to  the  oldest.  Second, 
there  were  his  dreams  of  his  own  pre-eminence,  in  one  of  which  he  saw  his 
brethren's  sheaves  bowing  down  to  his  sheaves,  and  in  another  even  the  sun  and 
moon  and  eleven  stars  paid  homage  to  him.  Though  Joseph  was  seventeen  years 
old  at  the  time  when  he  so  indiscretly  revealed  his  dreams,  one  must  remember 
that  he  was  less  advanced  in  the  power  of  self-restraint  than  a  boy  of  ten  in 
these  modern  days.  And  in  the  third  place,  Joseph  had  turned  informant;  with 
filial  faithfulness  and  the  open-heartedness  of  youthful  candor  he  repeated  to  his 
father  some  of  the  misdeeds  of  his  brothers.  Spoiled,  conceited,  telltale,  doubt- 
less his  brothers  called  him.  They  envied  him  his  father's  favoritism  and  his 
dreams  of  pre-eminence  which  they  deemed  prophetic,  and  they  hated  him  for 
disclosing  their  sins  to  their  father. 

To  what  their  Envy  led.  You  remember  the  Parable  of  the  Tares  which  we 
studied  last  year.  When  the  householder  asked  whence  came  the  tares,  what 
did  the  servants  say?  "An  enemy  hath  done  this,"  is  their  reply  in  our  ver- 
sions, but  in  Tyndale's  version  the  translation  is  "An  envious  person  hath  done 
this."  An  envious  person  soon  becomes  the  enemy  of  the  one  he  envies,  and  his 
enmity  leads  to  evil  deeds. 

Because  Joseph's  brothers  envied  him  they  hated  him,  and  because  they  hated 
him  they  deliberately  planned  to  murder  him.  Their  words  in  verse  20  show 
what  was  the  real  reason  for  their  crime — "We  shall  see  what  will  become  of 
his  dreams!" 

Yellow  Eyes.  What  color  are  your  eyes?  Are  they  blue  or  brown  or  grey? 
All  colors  are  equally  beautiful  if  they  are  the  windows  of  a  true  and  beautiful 
soul.  But,  whatever  you  do,  don't  have  yellow  eyes !  You  don't  know  what  they 
are!  Why,  those  are  the  eyes  that  make  everything  look  horrid.  They  are  the 
eyes  of  envy.  Envy  always  has  a  yellow  eye.  When  we  are  jealous,  because  we 
don't  want  anybody  put  above  us  or  to  get  a  better  prize  than  we  have,  or 
smarter  clothes  or  better  presents,  or  a  finer  house  or  any  of  the  things  we  long 
for,  then  we  have  yellow  eyes.  Don't  have  them,  children.  Get  rid  of  your 
yellow  eyes!^    Jewish  Chronicle. 

Love  envieth  not.  How  terribly  strong  is  the  temptation  to  envy  and  ill- 
will!  When  one  who  has  moved  in  your  circle  becomes  a  general  favorite  and 
is  greatly  courted  and  admired,  while  you  are  partially  overlooked  or  altogether 
ignored,  how  fierce  is  the  temptation  to  envy,  and  slander,  and  illwill !  And  so 
it  is  everywhere,  and  in  every  life. 

When  we  turn  with  this  thought  in  our  minds  to  gaze  upon  the  personality  of 
John  the  Baptist,  I  think  it  shmes  with  light.  Here  he  is  by  the  Jordan,  the 
popular  favorite;  vast  crowds  enroll  themselves  in  his  discipleship.  And  here 
comes  Jesus,  and  the  crowds  about  John  begin  to  melt  away;  his  popularity 
begins  to  wane,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  he  enjoyed  begins  to  gather  about  the 
Nazarene.  But  there  is  no  envy.  He  quietly  and  joyfully  says,  "He  must  in- 
crease, but  I  must  decrease."  No  envy,  I  say,  and  why?  Because  John  loved 
the  Nazarene.  Love  envieth  not.  He  loved  him  with  a  great  and  passionate 
love,  and  with  love  there  can  be  no  envy.  If  you  want  to  destoy  the  envy  that 
is  lurking  in  your  heart,  you  must  have  created  in  your  heart  the  atmosphere  of 
love,  and  the  secret  of  that  atmosphere  you  can  learn  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Love  envieth  not.    Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  in  Brooks  hy  the  Traveler's  Way- 

The  only  Safe  Way.  The  only  safe  thing  to  do  with  envious  thoughts  is  to 
crush  them  at  once,  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  competing  ourselves  to  do  some 
kindness  to  the  person  of  whom  we  are  disposed  to  be  envious,  to  drive  the 
wicked  feelings  out  with  that  love  which  seeketh  not  its  own,  which  is  not  pro- 
yoked,  which  thinketh  no  evil.    Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  in  Devotional  Hours, 
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Would  You  be  Willing  to  have  Your  Roof  Lifted?  A  small  girl's  family 
had  moved  into  a  new  home  and  everything  was  in  confusion,  floors  bare,  boxes 
and  furniture  everywhere.  "What  if  our  roof  were  lifted  up  and  our  neighbors 
could  see  in!"  she  exclaimed.  When  everything  was  in  its  place  and  the  house 
looked  bright  and  cheerful  she  said,  "Now  the  roof  can  Kft  up  Y* 

How  is  it  with  your  home?  Would  you  be  willing  to  let  the  roof  lift  up  and 
the  neighbors  see  and  hear  what  is  gomg  on  within  at  any  time?  Would  they 
find  the  girls  and  boys  living  happily  together,  free  from  selfishness  and  envy, 
loving  one  another.    Could  you  say,  "Now  the  roof  can  lift  up? 

II    Other  Judahs 

Lowering  the  Scale.  Listen  to  Judah's  reasoning.  ''What  profit  is  it  if  we 
slay  our  brother  and  conceal  his  blood?"  It  will  not  pay!  Then  hear  his  vir- 
tuous proposition :  ''Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaetite,  and  let  not  our 
hand  be  upon  him;  for  he  is  our  brother,  our  flesh."  In  the  words  of  Joseph 
Parker:  I  see  how  possible  it  is  to  fall  from  a  rough  kind  of  sin,  such  as  "Let 
us  slay  our  brother,"  into  a  milder  form  of  iniquity,  such  as  "Let  us  sell  our 
brother,"  and  to  think  that  now  we  have  actually  come  into  a  state  of  virtue. 
That  is  to  say,  selling  as  contrasted  with  slaying  seems  so  moderate  and  amiaUe 
a  thing  to  do  as  actually  to  amount  to  a  kind  of  virtue.  Observe,  the  morality 
has  not  been  changed,  only  the  point  in  the  scale  has  been  lowered.  When  God 
comes  to  judge  the  world,  he  will  not  say,  "Is  this  virtue  and  water?  Is  this  di- 
luted sin?"  but  "Is  this  right?    Is  this  wrong?" 

Almost  Right  is  Wrong.  As  an  artist  may  have  an  excellent  eye  for  form 
and  yet  be  color-blind,  so  one  may  have  a  just  conception  of  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der, but  a  very  defective  conception  of  the  guilt  of  selling  one's  brother.  Is  it 
right  to  think  that  one  is  very  good  merely  because  he  has  never  done  anything 
very  bad?  Do  we  not  know  that  he  who  neglects  a  duty  and  he  who  falls  into 
actual  transgression  are  alike  guilty? 

Two  kegs  of  paint  stood  on  the  floor  of  a  painter's  shop,  one  filled  with  white 
lead,  and  the  other  with  red  paint.  A  boy  came  in  and  idly  stirred  the  red  paint 
with  a  stick,  then  held  it  up  to  see  the  paint  run  from  it.  He  carelessly  held 
the  stick  over  the  keg  of  white  paint,  and  a  few  drops  ran  into  it.  Startled  at 
the  mischief  he  had  done,  he  tried  to  hide  the  red  drops  by  stirring  them  into 
the  white  lead.  Slowly  the  red  paint  followed  the  paddle  around  and  finally 
it  was  well  mixed  in,  and  the  boy  thought  no  one  would  know  what  he  had 
done.  But  when  the  owner  came  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  "What  is  the  matter 
with  this  white  lead  ?  It  doesn't  look  very  w:hite."  The  Judah  who  thinks  he  has 
concealed  his  sin,  that  he  has  not  done  anything  very  wrong,  and  therefore  is 
almost  right,  will  find  he  has  not  deceived  the  divine  Judge. 

A  Compromise.  Here  is  a  capital  story  whose  application  to  the  compromise 
made  by  Joseph's  brothers  is  self-evident  It  was  told  by  John  B.  Gough  in  a 
political  speech  and  is  printed  in  Mr.  Mowr/s  "Recollections  of  a  New  England 
Educator." 

Compromise  I  compromise  I    What  does  compromise  mean  ?    I  will  tell  you. 

A  colored  man  met  a  friend  one  day,  and  said: 

"Sambo,  Sambo,  do  you  know  dat  todder  night  I  was  sorely  tempted?  You 
know  I  used  to  steal.  Well,  since  I  jined  de  church  I  stopped  stealing,  but  you 
know  Mr.  Jonsing's  shoe  store?  Well,  todder  night  I  was  in  dat  shoe  store,  and 
I  looked  on  de  shelf  and  I  see  a  pair  of  boots,  jes'  de  nicest  pair  of  boots— jes' 
my  size,  number  fourteen. 

"Dere  was  de  debil.  and  he  say,  'Take  'em,  take  'em.'  Den  de  Lord  say,  Xet 
'cm  alone;  dat's  stealin'.'  But  I  wanted  dem  boots;  mine  is  all  out  at  de  bottom 
and  sides.  Dere  was  de  debil  and  me,  and  we  both  say,  Take  'em.'  But  de  Lord 
say,  'Don't  you  take  'em;  dat's  stealin'.'  Now  dere  was  a  clear  majority  of  two 
against  one.  •     ,  ,  .* 

••Jes'  den  Mr.  Jonsing,  he  Teeb  de  store,  and  he  leeb  me  all  alone.  Den  de  dcbil 
say,  'Take  'em  quick  and  skedaddle.'  I  could  take  dem  boots  and  chuck  enj 
under  my  coat  and  go  right  away,  an'  Mr.  Jonsing  would  neber  know  nottin' 
about  it.  But,  bress  de  Lord  \  I  'stood  de  temptation ;  I  compromised,  and  took 
a  pair  of  shoes  instead/*^ 
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III    Missionary  Topic    Africa  the  Slave  Land 

In  the  Time  of  Joseph.  In  the  wealthy  Egyptian  houses  in  1700  b.  c  there 
were  many  slaves;  some  of  them  were  of  negro  blood,  but  one  or  more  was  a 
fair-faced  slave  from  Syria.  It  was  the  custom  to  brand  into  the  slaves  taken 
in  war  tlie  names  of  the  kings  or  of  the  deities  to  whose  service  they  were  espe- 
cially dedicated.  On  the  great  Tablet  of  Rameses  II  at  Abu-Simbel,  Rameses 
thus  addresses  the  god  Ptah :  "I  have  marked  with  thy  name  all  inhabitants  and 
foreigners  of  the  whole  land ;  they  are  to  thee  for  ever." 

There  are  still  Slaves  in  Africa.  ^  In  most  of  the  unoccupied  area  of  Africa, 
human  slavery  is  still  justified,  and  in  many  places  carried  on,  writes  a  modem 
traveler.  The  slave  caravans  are  doubtless  smaller  in  number  and  the  suffering 
of  the  slaves  has  greatly  decreased  in  consequence,  but  the  evidences  of  the  old 
time  traffic  are  seen  on  every  hand.  Slave  skeletons  lie  everywhere  along  the 
caravan  roads  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan,  for  the  Arab  traders  who  carried 
their  young  slaves  from  Bomu  to  the  coast  had  a  peculiar  way  of  looking  after 
them.  When  the  children  had  been  fed  and  watered  at  a  well,  some  distant 
landmark  was  pointed  out  to  them.  There,  they  were  told  they  would  get  water 
and  food.  Then  with  blows  and  curses  they  were  driven  off,  the  Arabs  mounted 
their  camels  or  horses  and  rode  on,  quite  unmindful  of  the  unfortunate  children. 
Those  who  arrived  at  the  next  well  with  the  caravan  received  food  and  drink, 
and  were  driven  on  the  next  morning  in  the  same  way.  Those  who  did  not  ar- 
rive— ^well — ^the  traders  could  afford  to  lose  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  slaves  on 
the  way  to  the  coast  and  yet  make  a  profit. 

Captured  Slaves  that  have  become  a  Force  for  Christ.  On  the  abolition 
of  the  traffic  in  slavery.  Sierra  Leone  was  taken  over  by  the  British  Government 
and  used  as  a  settlement  for  slaves  rescued  by  British  cruisers  from  slave-ships. 
The  population  of  the  Peninsula  grew  apace,  about  two  thousand  liberated  ne- 
groes being  landed  there  annually  for  several  years.  These,  having  been  kid- 
napped from  various  parts  of  West  Africa,  formed  a  colony  of  representatives 
of  a  hundred  different  tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  languages  and  dialects, 
their  only  medium  of  communication  being  a  little  broken  English.  Their 
moral  condition  and  their  barbarism  were  indescribable.  They  were  crowded 
together  in  wretched  huts;  they  were  full  of  disease;  the  most  part  lived  by 
thieving  rather  than  by  honest  labor.  Yet  this  was  the  environment  in  which 
the  missionaries  began  their  work. 

When  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  founded,  West  Africa  was  the 
first  mission  field  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  society.  Its  first  two  missionaries 
sent  out  in  1804,  went  thither.  From  the  unpromising  conglomeration  of  freed 
slaves  in  Sierra  Leone,  has  sprung  »  church  numbering  50,000  adherents,  which 
contributed  from  native  sources  over  $26,000  last  year  to  the  support  of  its 
work,  and  which  extends,  though  with  many  a  sad  gap  of  unoccupied  territory, 
from  Sierra  Leone  in  the  west  right  down  the  Guinea  coast,  and  reaches  to  the 
Banchi  Highlands  in  the  center  of  the  Sudan.  Thus  did  God  make  the  captured 
slaves,  redeemed  from  bodily  and  spiritual  slavery,  instruments  for  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Freedom  throughout  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Frank  Melville 
Jones,  in  International  Review  of  Missions. 

A  Slave  Lad.  "In  1822  a  British  cruiser  brought  in  to  Freetown  (Sierra 
Leone)  a  captured  slave-ship  with  a  lamentable  freight  for  the  plantations  of 
the  New  World.  Among  the  slaves  was  a  poor  Yoruba  woman,  with  two  lit- 
tle daughters  and  a  son,  the  latter  a  bright,  intelligent  lad  of  twelve,  Adjai  by 
name.  Under  another  name  he  appeared  in  Sierra  Leone  in  1843  conducting  the 
first  Christian  service  ever  held  in  the  Yoruba  tongue,  and  in  1864  as  the  first 
Negro  Bishop—Samuel  Crowther." 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Where  jealousy  and  faction  are,  there  is  confusion  and  every  vile  deed.    Jos. 
3.16. 
Worth  begets  in  the  base  minds  envy;  in  great  minds,  emulation.    Fielding. 
Envy  is  selfishness  in  the  presence  of  another's  prosperity.    James  Wells, 
The  best-loved  one  is  always  a  parent's  danger.   Armstrong  Black, 
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Qumer  JOSEPH  SOLD  INTO  EGYPT  ^Si% 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

We  see  in  Joseph's  brothers  how  hateful  a  thing  is  jealousy  and  to  what  ter- 
rible deeds  it  may  lead.  Let  us  make  our  own  this  prayer  (Henry  Robinson 
Palmer's) : 

From  bitterness  preserve  me,  I^rd; 

From  jealous  thoughts  protect  my  day; 
Against  the  stroke  of  envy's  sword 

Help  me  to  hold  my  way. 
And  grant  my  soul  sufficient  grace 

To  gladden  at  another's  prize, 
And  look  upon  his  eager  fiice 

With  sympathetic  eyes. 

SUBJECT  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

I.  A  plain  lesson  to  parents.  Ponder  Carlyle's  words:  When  parents  spoil 
their  children,  it  is  less  to  please  them  than  to  please  themselves.  It  is  the 
egotism  of  parental  love.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  recalls  the  fable  of  the  ape  which 
had  a  favorite  offspring  that  she  hugged  to  death  through  over-loving,  and  then 
he  declares  that  some  parents  show  their  love  in  like  unwise  ways  for  their 
favorite  children,  hurting  instead  of  helping  them  by  their  kindness. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  have  you  learned  about  the  geography  of 
Egypt?  2.  Draw  a  map  of  Egypt.  3.  What  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  world? 
(Clipping,  p.  184.)  4.  What  was  Potiphar*s  opinion  of  Joseph?  (Gen.  39.3,  4.) 
5.  What  was  the  name  of  the  cup  bearer  of  Artaxerxes?  (Neh.  2.1.)  6.  How 
was  bread  baked  in  Egypt?  (Clipping,  p.  182.)  7.  When  did  Daniel  ascribe  to 
God  his  power  of  interpreting  dreams?  (Dan.  2.19-28.)  8.  Give  Dr.  Dod's 
words  which  Joseph  might  have  thought  instead  of  asking  about  their  dreams 
(Clipping,  p.  181.)  9.  Why  was  the  leaving  of  the  body  to  be  picked  by  the 
birds  a  dreadful  fate  for  an  Egyptian?  (Clipping,  p.  182.)  10.  What  does 
Shakespeare  say  about  ingratitude?  11.  How  did  the  carpenters  in  Had j in  pay 
their  debt  of  gratitude?  (Clipping,  p.  187.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Was  there  an^  "land  of  the  Hebrews"  at  this 
time?  2.  What  does  the  use  of  the  phrase  indicate?  (See  p.  20  of  the  Intro- 
duction.) 3.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  butler's  forgetting  Joseph? 
(Clipping,  p.  185.)  4.  What  incident  is  recorded  in  Christ's  life  where  ten  re- 
ceived a  great  favor  but  nine  went  away  and  forgot  the  doer  of  it?  (Lk.  17.) 
5.  Is  a  sin  of  omission  as  great  as  a  sin  of  commission?  6.  What  would  you  call 
the  most  popular  sin  in  the  world?  7.  Are  most  people  grateful?  8.  What  sort 
of  people  are  ungrateful?  9.  Are  people  ever  grateful  who  do  not  show  grati- 
tude? 10.  Is  thoughtlessness  an  excuse  for  ingratitude?  11.  How  can  one  show 
gratitude?  12.  What  does  the  early  history  of  Joseph  show  as  to  the  way  in 
which  any  one  may  make  his  life  count  for  something  whatever  his  circum- 
stances ? 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Jacob  write  Scene  VII,  Jacob 
Grieving  for  Joseph.  Begin  a  Biography  of  Joseph,  and  write  Scene  I,  Joseph's 
Dreams  of  Greatness  and  Scene  II,  Joseph  Sold  into  Egypt. 

On  your  map  in  your  book  about  Jacob  locate  Shechem  and  Hebron,  and  trace 
Jacob's  journey  from  the  Jabbok  to  the  latter  place. 

Insert  an  outline  map  of  Egypt  in  your  book  about  Joseph,  and  locate  Mem- 
phis. 
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LESSON  V— May  4 
JOSEPH  INTERPRETS  DREAMS 

The  breath  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
them      understanding.        Job      32.8 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  40-9-23.  Joseph  Interprets 
Dreams.  T.  Gen.  40.1-8.  Dreams  of  Butler  and  Baker.  W.  Dan.  2.37-47.  Dan- 
iel Interprets  a  Dream.  T.  Jer.  23.25-32.  Dreams  of  False  Prophets.  F.  Matt. 
2.13-23.  Joseph's  Dreams.  S.  i  Kings  3.4-15.  Solomon's  Dream.  S.  Acts  10. 
9-23.    Peter's  Vision. 

STUDY  Gen.  40    READ  Gen.  39  and  40    COMMIT  w  14,  iS 

9  And  the  chief  butler  told  his  dream  to  Joseph,  and  said  to  him,  In  my  dream, 
behold,  a  vine  was  before  me ;  10  and  in  the  vine  were  three  branches :  and  it 
was  as  though  it  budded,  and  its  blossoms  shot  forth;  and  the  clusters  thereof 
brought  forth  ripe  grapes:  11  and  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand;  and  I  took 
the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave  the  cup  into  Pha- 
raoh's hand.  12  And  Joseph  said  unto  him.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  it :  the 
three  branches  are  three  days ;  13  within  yet  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  Uft  up  thy 
head,  and  restore  thee  unto  thine  office :  and  thou  shalt  give  Pharaoh's  cup  into 
his  hand,  after  the  former  manner  when  thou  wast  his  butler.  14  But  have  me 
in  thy  remembrance  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and  show  kindness,  I  pray 
thee,  unto  me,  and  make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh,  and  bring  me  out  of  this 
house:  15  for  indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews:  and 
here  also  have  I  done  nothing  that  they  should  put  me  into  the  dungeon. 

16  When  the  chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was  good,  he  said  unto 
Joseph,  I  also  was  in  my  dream,  and,  behold,  three  baskets  of  white  bread  were 
on  my  head;  17  and  in  the  uppermost  basket  there  was  of  all  manner  of  baked 
food  for  Pharaoh;  and  the  birds  did  eat  them  out  of  the  basket  upon  my  head. 
18  And  Joseph  answered  and  said.  This  is  the  interpretation  thereof:  the  three 
baskets  are  three  days :  19  within  yet  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thy  head 
from  ofiF  thee,  and  shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree;  and  the  birds  shall  eat  thy  flesh 
from  oflF  thee.  20  And  it  came  to  pass  the  third  day,  which  was  Pharaoh's  birth- 
day, that  he  made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants :  and  he  lifted  up  the  head  of  the 
chief  butler  and  the  head  of  the^  chief  baker  among  his  servants.  21  And  he  re- 
stored the  chief  butler  unto  his  butlership  again;  and  he  gave  the  cup  into 
Pharaoh's  hand :  22  but  he  hanged  the  chief  baker :  as  Joseph  had  interpreted  to 
them.    23  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but  forgat  him. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  Butler  and  Baker  Imprisoned,  1-4.  II.  The  King's  Of- 
ficers and  Joseph,  4-8.  III.  The  Butler's  Dream  and  Joseph's  Interpretation, 
9-13.  IV.  Joseph's  Request,  14-15.  V.  The  Baker's  Dream  and  Joseph's  Inter- 
pretation, 16-19.  VI.  The  Fate  of  the  King's  Officers,  20-22.  VII.  The  Butler's 
Ingratitude,  23. 


9-^3-  Chief  butler.  The  Hebrew  word  means  a  cup-bearer.  His  was  a  very 
high  position  at  court.  Compare  Nehemiah's  position  at  the  court  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  Neh.  2.1. — Pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup.  As  the  grapes  in  his  dream 
grew  miraculously,  the  juice  may  have  been  thought  of  as  turning  instantly  into 
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wine,  but  grape- juice  was  a  favorite  beverage:  an  inscription  found  at  Edfu 
reads:  "They  press  grapes  into  the  water  and  the  king  drinks." — L,ift  up  thy 
head.    See  verse  19. 


Plucking  Grapes  in  a  Vineyard;  the  Vines  trained  in  Bowers 

14-16.  Out  of  this  house.  Where  he  was  acting  as  jailor,  verse  4.—/  was 
stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews.  Compare  our  last  lesson.  "The 
land  of  the  Hebrews"  is  an  anachronism  for  "The  land  of  Canaan."  The  use 
of  the  expression  indicates  that  the  narrative  was  written  long  after  the  event. 
See  p.  20  of  the  Introduction. — On  my  head.  According  to  Ebers,  the  custom 
of  carrying  on  the  head  was  not  usual  in  ancient  Egypt  except  for  bakers. 

19-23.  Lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee.  Note  the  play  upon  words,  repeating  in 
part  his  words  to  the  butler,  verse  12,  where  the  lifting  up  of  the  head  was  be- 
cause of  his  restoration  to  office. — Shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree.  See  p.  182. — Did 
not  remember,  hut  forgat.  "To  forget  is  not  to  remember, — that  and  perhaps 
a  little  more."  The  butler  did  not  care  to  remember,  therefore  he  deliberately 
forgot. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

12.  And  Joseph  said  unto  him,  This  is  the  interpretation  of  it.  What  Joseph 
might  have  said:  "I  won't  meddle  with  dreams  any  more;  I  am  not  so  young  as 
I  once  was;  doctrines  and  principles  that  served  for  romantic  youth  seem  puer- 
ile now,  when  I  have  learned  what  human  life  actually  is ;  I  can't  ask  this  man, 
who  knows  the  world  and  has  held  the  cup  for  Pharaoh  and  is  aware  what  a 
practical  shape  the  king's  anger  takes,  to  cherish  hopes  similar  to  those  which 
often  seem  so  remote  and  doubtful  to  myself.  My  religion  has  brought  me  into 
trouble;  it  has  lost  me  my  situation,  it  has  kept  me  poor,  it  has  made  me  de- 
spised, it  has  debarred  me  from  enjoyment.  Can  I  ask  this  man  to  trust  to  in- 
ward whisperings  which  seem  to  have  so  misled  me?  No,  no;  let  every  man 
bear  his  own  burden.  If  he  wishes  to  become  religious,  let  not  me  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility. If  he  will  dream,  let  him  find  some  other  interpreter."  Dr.  Marcus 
Dods,  in  Expositor's  Bible. 

15.  /  have  done  nothing  that  they  should  put  me  into  the  dungeon.  Conscience 
is  either  the  best  friend  on  earth,  or  the  greatest  enemy  on  earth.  And  man  had 
better  have  all  the  world  against  him,  than  to  have  his  conscience  against  him; 
and  if  all  the  world  be  against  a  man,  yet  if  his  conscience  be  for  him,  if  his 
conscience  befriend  him,  it  will  help  him  to  bear  up  with  comfort.  Samuel 
Slater, 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHiEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

9.  His  dream.  Lane,  in  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians," 
says :  "The  Egyptians  have  great  faith  in  dreams,  and  often  are  guided  by  them 
in  the  most  important  events  in  life.  They  possess  two  large  and  impressive 
works  upon  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  These  books  are  consulted  with  abso- 
lute faith  even  by  many  intellectual  men."  The  "Court  Philosopher"  sent  by  the 
Khedive  in  compliment  to  the  German  Kaiser,  together  with  his  collection  of 
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weapons,  in  1896,  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Berlin,  was  chiefly  an  inter- 
preter of  dreams.  Alfred  Jeremias,  in  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the 
Ancient  East. 

•  15.  The  dungeon.  "A  place  where  the  King's  prisoners  were  bound,"  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  a  word  which  Delitzsch  explains  as  meaning 
"The  fortress  surrounded  by  a  wall."  And  such  a  prison,  called  by  them  the 
White  Castle,  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  as  existing  in  Mem- 
phis, and  known  under  the  same  name  on  many  Egyptian  inscriptions.  This 
citadel  comprised  the  barracks  of  a  garrison,  some  temples,  and  especially  the 
prisoners,  and  was  under  an  officer  of  engineers,  known  as  the  Superintendent- 
in-chief  of  the  Walls  and  Fortifications  of  Memphis.  Potiphar,  as  Minister  of 
Police,  was,  no  doubt,  the  head  of  the  citadel,  or  "House  of  the  prison,"  as  it 
was  called  in  the  Hebrew  of  Genesis.    Dr.  Geikie,  Hours  With  the  Bible. 

17.  All  manner  of  baked  food.  A  picture  shows  that  the  stove  was  a  blunted 
cone  of  Nile  mud,  open  at  the  top  and  perhaps  three  feet  high.  The  fire  is 
burning  in  the  inside,  the  flames  bursting  out  at  the  top,  and  the  cakes  are 
stuck  on  the  outside.  The  same  picture  shows  us  also  the  court-bakery  of 
Rameses  HI.  The  dough  here  is  not  kneaded  by  hand — this  would  be  too  weari- 
some a  method  when  dealing  with  the  great  quantities  required  for  the  royal 
household — ^it  is  trodden  with  the  feet.  Two  servants  are  engaged  in  this  hard 
work;  they  tread  the  dough  in  a  great  tub,  holding  on  by  long  sticks  to  enable 
them  to  jump  with  more  strength.  Others  bring  the  prepared  dough  in  jars  to 
the  table  where  the  baker  is  working. 

The  court-baker  is  not  content  with  the  usual  shape  used  for  bread,  but  makes 
his  cakes  in  all  manner  of  forms.    Some  are  of  spiral  shape,  like  "snails"  of  our 


Esyptian  Bakers  moulding  Bread  into  Spiral-shape.    From  the  Tomb  of  Rameses  III,  Thebes 

confectioners;  others  are  colored  dark  brown  or  red,  perhaps  in  imitation  of 
pieces  of  roast  meat.  There  is  also  a  cake  in  the  shape  of  a  cow  lying  down. 
The  different  cakes  are  prepared  in  various  ways — ^the  "snails"  and  the  cow  are 
fried  by  the  royal  cook  in  a  great  frying  pan ;  the  little  cakes  are  baked  on  the 
stove.    Adolf  Brman,  in  L,ife  in  Ancient  JSgypt. 

19.  Shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree,  and  the  birds  shall  eat  thy  flesh.  In  Egypt, 
capital  punishment  was  usually  inflicted  by  beheading  the  accused,  though  hang- 
ing was  occasionally  the  method  used.  The  destruction  of  the  body  by  the  birds 
was  an  especially  dreadful  doom  to  an  Egyptian,  for  his  religion  taught  him  that 
the  soul,  after  staying  three  thousand  years  in  the  unseen  world,  came  back  and 
re-entered  its  former  body,  and  commenced  a  new  existence  on  earth.  On 
account  of  this  belief  Egyptians  took  great  pains  to  preserve  the  body  after 
death.  Even  now  mummies  of  persons  who  lived  in  Joseph's  time  may  be  seen 
ift  museums.    See  p.  261. 

20.  Pharaoh's  birthday ,.  .he  made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants.  The  tables 
of  Rosetta  and  Canopus  record  court  assemblies  and  the  granting  of  pardons 
upon  the  birthdays  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Ptolemaic  period. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  important  dream  did  Jacob  have?  What  two 
dreams  of  greatness  came  to  Joseph?  To  what  did  the  envy  of  Joseph's  broth- 
ers lead?  Do  you  think  he  would  naturally  have  confidence  now  in  bis  ^ream? 
ever  being  fulfilled? 
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After  being  sold  by  the  Ishmaelites  to  Potiphar,  the  Captain  of  Pharaoh^s 
guard,  Joseph  proved  himself  so  capable  that  he  was  made  overseer  over  his 
household.  Potiphar's  wife  falsely  accused  him  and  he  was  put  in  prison,  where 
again  his  ability  and  uprightness  become  known  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison, 
who  made  him  overseer  over  the  other  prisoners. 

Among  the  prisoners  who  were  awaiting  Pharaoh's  judgment  were  two  state 
officers,  the  chief  baker,  who  superintended  the  food  for  the  court,  and  the  chief 
butler,  who  had  charge  of  the  wine.  Each  had  a  dream,  which  he  believed  sig- 
nificant of  his  fate.  Joseph  noted  their  abstracted  looks  and  inquired  the  cause. 
No  one  could  interpret  their  dreams.  "Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God?" 
Joseph  said,  "Tell  it  to  me,  I  pray  you."  And  then  the  chief  butler  told  his 
dream  to  Joseph. 

Joseph's  prison  life  more  clearly  than  any  other  part  of  his  history  reveals  to 
us  his  complete  trust  in  God.  Eleven  years  before  he  had  dreamed  that  his 
brothers  should  come  and  bow  down  before  him  and  his  dream  had  resulted, 
not  in  the  elevation  it  foretold,  but  in  his  being  sold  into  slavery.  Yet  in  prison 
there,  with  nothing  but  his  sublime  trust  in  God  to  give  him  confidence,  he  as- 
sured his  fellow  prisoners  that  "interpretations  belong  to  God." 

For  the  Pharaoh  and  the  date  see  the  next  lesson. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAI.  BACKGROUND 

The  Egyptians  themselves  called  their  land  Kimet,  which  was  probably  de- 
rived from  a  root  word  meaning  black  and  referred  to  their  black  soil;  the 
Hebrews  called  it  Mizraim.  While  it  has  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
to  Nubia,  and  even  (under  Thothmes  III)  to  the  Sudan,  and  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  great  African  desert,  its  habitable  area  was  always  limited  to  the 
Valley  and  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

So  important  has  Egypt  been  historically  that  one  naturally  thinks  of  it  as  a 
large  kingdom,  but  reckoning  its  southern  boundary  at  the  first  cataract,  it  con- 
tains only  12,500  square  miles,  a  third  larger  than  Massachusetts;  even  extend- 
ing the  southern  boundary  to  Khartum  it  is  only  the  size  of  West  Virginia.  It 
is  naturally  divided  into  two  very  different  parts :  the  Delta,  a  broad  swamp  in- 
tersected by  canals  which  has  its  rainy  season  in  winter;  and  the  Nile  Val- 
ley, which,  as  a  mle,  is  rainless. 

For  Memphis,  the  royal  city,  see  the  last  lesson. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

What  was  the  name  of  the  boy  who  was  put  into  a  i)it  by  his  brothers?  Why 
did  they  put  him  there?  What  did  they  finally  do  with  him?  The  merchants 
with  their  camels  laden  with  spices  and  balm  and  myrrh  went  on  to  Egypt  taking 
Joseph  with  them.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  the  outline  of  the  map  on  p.  90, 
and  trace  their  journey  from  Dothan  down  into  Egypt.  Ask  what  they  would 
see  in  Egypt,  for  your  children  will  probably  know  something  about  the  Nile 
and  the  pyramids. 

In  Egypt  Joseph  was  sold  to  a  man  named  Potiphar,  who  was  an  important 
man.  Describe  Joseph's  sunny  disposition,  his  willingness  to  do  whatever  his 
master  asked  of  him,  his  devotion  to  his  master's  interests.  Potiphar  saw  how 
faithful  he  was,  and  made  him  head  over  all  his  slaves,  saying  that  God  had 
blessed  him  for  Joseph's  sake.  Then  it  all  came  to  an  end.  Potiphar  was  told  a 
falsehood  about  Joseph,  and  because  of  it  he  put  Joseph  in  prison.  Yet  in  prison 
^^^P^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  happy,  brave,  helpful  man. 

The  lesson  story  tells  itself  and  will  hold  your  pupils'  attention  enthralled. 
Take  the  second  topic  for  your  theme,  and  tell  the  fable  given  on  p.  186.  Close 
with  the  lesson  to  be  gained  from  Luther's  robin,  p.  186. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

^r  Younger  Pupils.  The  scarlet  poppy  in  the  cornfield  has  a  strange  way 
of  flowering.  At  first  vou  see  on  the  top  of  the  stalk  a  round,  green  ball.  By 
and  by  this  ball  splits  half  open,  and  you  see  a  red  streak  between  the  halves. 
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This  red  streak  expands  and  at  last  opens  altogether,  and  forms  a  round,  scarlet 
cup  freely  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  The  two  green  leaves,  called  the  calyx, 
which  closed  around  it  when  it  was  in  the  bud,  fall  off  and  leave  the  stalk  and 
the  flower  quite  bare.  The  blossom  can  now  do  without  thenL  It  needed  them 
when  it  was  young  to  cherish  it  anid  protect  it  from  the  weather;  but  now  it 
can  numage  for  itself,  and  therefore  it  drops  them,  and  you  see  them  Iving  on 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  stalk,  poor,  shrunken,  withered  leaves,  while  the 
blossom  is  flaunting  its  scarlet  glory  in  the  gay  sunshine.  The  poppy,  as  you  all 
know,  is  the  flower  of  sleep  and  forgetfulness,  and  it  acts  according  to  its  sup- 
posed nature  in  rejecting  and  forgetting  what  was  once  part  of  its  life,  but» 
having  served  its  purpose,  is  of  no  further  use.    (From  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan.) 

How  did  Joseph  happen  to  form  part  of  the  life  of  two  men  who  were  in 
prison.^  Who  were  the  two  men?  What  was  he  able  to  do  for  them  one  day 
when  they  were  very  sad?  The  butler  needed  Joseph  that  day.  What  was  the 
butler's  dream?  To  whom  did  Joseph  give  the  credit  for  his  ability  to  interpret 
dreams?  How  did  he  interpret  the  butler's  dreams?  What  was  the  baker's 
dream?  What  was  Joseph's  interpretation  of  that  dream?  What  came  to  pass? 
When  the  butler,  like  that  blossom  of  the  poppy,  could  manage  for  himself  and 
had  no  further  use  for  Joseph,  how  did  he  show  his  ingratitude? 

For  Older  Pupils.  We  have  left  far  behind  in  Canaan  the  tents  of  the 
patriarchs  and  in  going  down  into  Egypt  with  Joseph  we  have  come  to  a  highly 
advanced  civilization. 

In  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  there  is  a  papyrus  roll  taken  from  the 
tomb  of  a  Pharaoh  which  belongs,  according  to  Prof.  Petrie's  reckoning,  to 
about  4000  B.  c.  It  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  and  its  two  parts  are  entitled 
"The  Instruction  of  Ptah-hotep  and  the  Instruction  of  Ke'gemni."  Think  of 
reading  a  book  that  was  written  as  long  before  Abraham  as  Abraham  lived  be- 
fore Christ!  The  translations  of  this  wisdom  literatu:  i  which  have  been  pub- 
lished are  exceedingly  interesting.    Here  are  a  few  quotations : 

"It  is  hard  to  satisfy  hired  servants.  When  favors  have  been  shown  unto 
them,  they  say,  *We  go.' " 

"It  is  a  man's  kindly  acts  that  are  remembered  of  him  in  the  years  after  his 
life." 

"Be  at  peace  with  him  that  is  hostile  unto  thee :  it  is  such  souls  that  make  love 
to  grow." 

"Be  not  proud  because  thou  art  learned,  but  discourse  with  the  ignofant  nottl 
as  with  the  sage." 

Because  of  its  peculiarities  of  climate  the  Nile  valley  has  kept  more  of  its  past 
greatness  than  any  other  land.  Temples  and  tombs  are  standing  today  just  as 
they  have  stood  for  thousands  of  years.  In  the  last  deouie  a  great  step  has 
been  taken  toward  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Egypt,  for  mar- 
velous monuments  and  records  have  been  unearthed. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I     SERVICEABIc^NCSS 

Joseph's  Serviceableness.  Adversity  seems  to  have  made  a  man  of  the  youth 
who  was  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  in  his  father's  home.  He  never  repined  nor 
bewailed  his  hard  lot.  Stout-heartedly  and  philosophically  he  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  his  position,  and  he  devoted  his  powers  to  his  master's  interest,  gain- 
ing completely  his  confidence  and  becoming  his  trusted  agent.  It  was  our  hero's 
spirit  of  serviceableness,  and  his  faithfulness  to  the  duty  entrusted  to  him,  that 
won  for  him  favor  with  Potiphar,  and  then  with  the  keeper  of  the  prison.  He 
made  himself  indispensable  in  whatever  position  it  was  his  lot  to  fill.  He  was 
sympathetic,  too,  or  he  would  not  have  noted  the  sadness  of  the  two  courtiers, 
or  noting  it  he  would  have  passed  on,  unwilling  to  burden  himself  with  their 
troubles.    But  here  was  an  opportunity  to  help,  and  eagerly  he  seized  it. 

"A  Helpful  Man.**  ''Walking  through  a  country  churchyard  last  week," 
writes  Bagshot,  "I  saw  the  most  delightful  epitaph  I  ever  remember.  It. was 
simply  this.  *George  Philip  Tyson,  died  Oct.  7»  1871.  He  was  a  helpful  man.' 
This  is  the  only  epitaph  in  the  world  I  ever  envied,  and  if  I  thought  that,  after 
I  am  gone,  you  could  put  it  on  my  grave  I  should  die  a  happy  man." 
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Dr.  Borden  P.  Bowne's  Serviceableness.  Of  this  college  professor  who 
has  passed  on  to  his  reward,  it  has  been  said:  He  always  kept  a  warm  heart 
for  humanity  and  was  absorbed  by  a  passion  for  helping  others.  During  his 
thirty-four  years  of  service  as  a  Christian  teacher  he  was  constantly  sought,  in 
his  lecture-room  and  in  his  home,  by  those  who  needed  him.  And  so  he  bound 
up  the  broken-hearted,  strengthened  those  of  feeble  will,  and  gave  inspiration 
and  cheer  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Opportunities  not  Lost.  There  was  only  one  chapter  more  to  finish  in  the 
book.  Bell  did  want  very  much  to  make  sure  that  the  princess  got  out  of  the 
enchanted  wood  all  right.  She  did  want  to  finish  it,  and  it  seemed  very  hard 
that  she  should  be  interrupted  every  minute. 

First  Mama  called  for  a  §lass  of  water  from  her  sofa  in  the  next  room,  and 
of  course  Bell  sprang  up  quickly  to  answer  that  call.  And  then  baby  came  with 
a  scratched  finger  to  be  tied  up,  and  then  Willy-boy  wanted  some  more  tail  for 
his  kite,  and  he  could  not  find  any  paper,  and  his  string  had  got  all  tangled  up. 
Then  came  little  Carrie,  asking  for  buttons  for  her  dolly's  frock.  The  basket 
was  upset  in  looking  for  it,  and  the  kitten  caught  her  best  spool  of  gold  colored 
floss  and  ^ot  her  claws  all  mixed  up  with  it  so  that  Bell  had  to  cut  off  yards  and 
yards  of  it. 

At  last  it  was  all  settled  and  Bell  was  again  back  in  her  window-seat  with 
her  book,  glad  that  she  had  laughed  instead  of  scolded  about  the  silk.  "And 
when  the  golden  prince  saw  the  Princess  Mervielle,"  he  said — "  Tinkle!  tinkle  I 
went  the  door  bell,  and  Bell  with  a  long  sigh  laid  down  the  book  and  went  to 
the  door,  for  Mary  was  out.  It  was  Mr.  Grimshaw,  who  wanted  to  borrow  a 
book.  It  took  Bell  a  long  time  to  find  it,  and  when  she  got  back  to  the  window 
seat  the  daylight  was  nearly  gone.  Still,  perhaps  she  could  find  out  what  hap- 
pened. "Bell  r'  called  Mama  from  the  next  room,  "It  is  too  late  to  read,  so  shut 
the  book,  like  a  dear  daughter!" 

Bell  shut  the  book,  of  course;  but  a  cloud  came  over  her  pleasant  face,  and 
two  little  cross  sticks  began  beating  a  tattoo  on  her  heart 

Just  at  that  moment  came  voices  under  the  window — Carrie  and  Willy-boy 
were  talking.  "Would  a  princess  be  very  pretty,  do  you  suppose,  Willy?  prettier 
than  Bell?" 

"Ho!"  said  Willy,  "who  cares  for  'pretty'?  She  wouldn't  be  half  so  nice  as 
Bell.    Why,  none  of  the  other  fellows'  sisters — ** 

They  passed  out  of  hearing;  and  even  so  the  cloud  passed  away  from  Bell's 
brow,  and  she  jumped  up  and  shook  her  head  at  herself,  and  ran  to  ask  Mama 
if  she  would  like  her  tea.  Adapted  from  Five  Minute  Stories,  by  Laura  B. 
Richards. 

II    Forgetting  a  Benefaction 

Why  the  Chief  Butler  did  not  remember  Joseph.  It  was  not  because  the 
butler  had  a  bad  memory.  Such  a  conversation  as  he  had  had  with  Joseph,  and 
such  a  request  as  Joseph  had  made,  and  such  a  reason  as  the  butler  had  for 
granting  the  request,  could  not  naturally  be  forgotten.  Joseph  must  have  been 
deliberately  forgotten. 

We  can  think  of  several  reasons  why  it  was  convenient  for  the  butler  to  ig- 
nore Joseph.  He  may  have  had  many  things  to  do  in  order  to  make  up  for  time 
lost  in  the  prison.  He  may  have  feared  Pharaoh,  and  have  wanted  to  limit  all 
his  requests  to  favors  for  himself.  He  may  have  disliked  being  put  in  the  prison 
under  obligation  to  Joseph,  and  may  have  preferred  on  this  account  to  put  Jos- 
eph, the  slave  and  Jew,  out  of  his  thoughts.  Or  he  may  have  been  one  of  these 
people  (common  enough  in  these  days),  so  important  in  their  own  estimation 
that  they  feel  they  deserve  whatever  kindness  comes  to  them,  and  so  take  every 
favor  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Most  Popular  Sin  in  the  World.  Ingratitude  is  the  most  popular  sin  in 
the  world,  perhaps  because  it  is  so  easy.  Usually,  it  only  consists  in  doing 
nothing.  Anybody  can  accomplish  so  much.  A  child  can  let  the  fire  go  out. 
But  the  offence  of  doing  nothing  is  one  of  the  deadliest  of  the  seven  deadly  sins. 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  crimes  in  the  big  black  catalog  of  wrong-doing.  And  the 
sin  of  ingratitude  is  the  broad  highway  to  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  unchar- 
itableness,  to  the  cowardly  denials  of  Peter  and  the  bloody  treachery  of  Ju<}a8, 
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Guard  yourself  against  it.    Dr.  Charles  P.  Aked,  in  The  Courage  of  the  Coward. 
A  Truth  from  Shakespeare. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot; 
Tho'  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remembered  not. 

A  Steward's  In{;ratitude.  In  the  days  of  "once  upon  a  time,"  a  time  of  talk- 
ing-birds and  magic  rings,  a  steward  of  a  king  fell  into  a  deep  pit  which  had 
been  covered  lightly  over- and  was  meant  as  a  trap  for  wild  animals.  A  lion, 
a  wolf,  and  a  snake  fell  in  soon  afterwards.  The  steward's  frantic  cries  reached 
a  woodcutter  who  hastened  to  his  rescue.  "Get  me  out  of  this  awful  place  and 
I  will  richly  reward  you.  I  will  load  you  with  riches  and  honor,  if  you  will 
help  me  to  escape,"  cried  the  steward.  "I  will  do  my  best,"  said  the  wood- 
cutter, "and  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  promised  reward  for  I  am  very  poor." 

The  woodcutter  secured  a  long  rope  and  lowered  it  into  the  pit.  At  once  the 
lion  rushed  at  it  and  held  it  fast  while  the  man  pulled  it  up.  The  lion  thanked 
the  man  heartily  and  rushed  off  into  the  forest.  The  second  attempt  brought  up 
the  wolf,  who  quickly  made  his  escape.  The  third  time  the  serpent  glided  off. 
At  last  the  steward  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  but  when  his  feet  touched 
the  ground  he  hastened  away  without  even  a  "Thank  you." 

Days  passed  and  no  word  came  from  the  steward.  Finally  the  wood  cutter 
went  to  the  palace  and  asked  the  porter  to  tell  the  steward  that  the  man  who 
saved  his  life  in  the  forest  wanted  to  see  him.  But  the  porter  brought  back  word 
that  the  steward  said  he  knew  no  such  man. 

The  animals  were  not  so  ungrateful.  Each  brought  to  the  wood  cutter's  cot- 
tage a  gift.  The  serpent's  gift  was  a  wonderful  jewel,  which  had  the  power 
of  bringing  prosperity  without  end,  and  if  sold  for  less  than  its  worth,  it  would 
immediately  return  to  the  wood  cutter. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  king  heard  of  this  jewel  and  came  to  get  it.  The 
wood  cutter  told  him  the  condition  in  regard  to  its  sale,  and  the  king  gave  him  a 
great  sum  of  money.  But  the  next  morning  when  the  wood  cutter  came  home 
from  his  work,  he  found  the  jewel  back  in  its  box.  He  took  it  to  the  king  who 
said,  "I  must  have  the  stone,  I  will  give  you  three  hundred  thousand  golden 
crowns  for  it."  Again  the  day  after  the  jewel  was  back  at  the  cottage.  The 
king  discovered  his  loss  and  came  to  see  the  wood  cutter.  "I  see  that  your  jewel 
is  priceless,  no  money  can  buy  it";  he  said,  "but  tell  me  how  did  you  come  by 
it?"  Then  the  king  heard  the  woodcutter's  story,  all  about  the  rescue  in  the 
forest  and  the  steward's  ingratitude  as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  the  animals.  And 
the  king  returned  to  his  palace  and  sent  away  his  steward,  for  he  would  not 
have  in  his  service  so  base  a  man. 

If  you  are  Grateful,  say  so.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  reward  one  who  has 
done  us  a  service,  but  it  is  always  possible  to  express  our  gratefulness.  Martin 
I^uther  had  a  little  tame  robin  for  whom  he  always  put  crumbs  on  his  window- 
sill.  The  robin  came  whenever  he  was  hungry,  and  always  after  he  had  taken 
all  he  wished,  said  Luther,  he  hopped  to  a  tree  near  by  and  lifted  his  voice  to 
God  and  sang  his  carol  of  praise  and  gratitude.    Can  we  do  less  than  the  robin? 

Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  in  "Down  to  the  Sea,"  gives  a  letter  which  he  received 
from  a  grateful  Eskimo  and  then  asks,  "How  could  it  have  been  better  word- 
ed?"   The  Eskimo  calls  the  letter  "his  little  present,"  and  here  it  is: — 

"My  dear  friend.  You  are  our  friend,  although  you  do  not  know  us.  We 
show  you  our  thanks,  both  my  wife  and  I,  because  you  have  so  kindly  attended 
our  children  this  summer.  First  you  cared  for  Jeremias,  while  he  was  suffer- 
ing. He  is  his  mother's  only  son.  Afterwards  my  only  son  Nathaniel,  the  one 
that  was  shot,  you  are  attending  to,  and  we  wish  to  show  you  our  thanks.  Al- 
though we  are  unable  to  pay  with  things  that  are  seen,  may  he  on  whom  you 
beheve  help  you  in  your  work,  and  may  you  afterwards  receive  that  for  which 
you  wish,  that  which  is  precious  and  desirable,  that  which  is  above.  Jeremias 
told  us  of  your  kindness  which  you  show  to  all.  Please  accept  this  Httle  present, 
\^hich  is  to  show  you  our  thanks.   We  are  unable  to  do  more.    Good-by."    . 
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Passing  the  Kindness  on  from  Turkey  to  China.  We  received  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Board,  who  wrote  to  forward  to  us,  for  use  in 
China,  the  sum  of  four  dollars  and  forty  cents.  Others  will  be  interested  in  this 
explanation  by  the  missionary  which  accompanied  the  gift:  "I  have  asked  Mr. 
Peet  to  credit  you  with  one  Turkish  pound  at  the  request  of  a  group  of  car- 
penters in  Hadjin.  It  is  their  wish  that  the  money  be  sent  through  you  to  the 
church  of  the  Chinese  pastor  about  whom  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor  has  written 
the  book  entitled,  'Pastor  Hsi.'  A  year  ago  these  workmen  were  employed  by 
Mr.  Barker  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  building  and  were  paid  with  relief  money. 
They  were  in  such  straits  that  Mr.  Barker  was  obliged  to  give  them  a  meal  be- 
fore they  had  sufficient  strength  for  work.  When  they  received  their  first  pay- 
ment, the  head  carpenter,  Asdor  Costa  Izmirlian,  suggested  to  his  fellow-work- 
men that  each  week  they  put  aside  two  metallics  (two  cents)  from  their  wages 
as  a  thank  offering.  This  was  accordingly  carried  out.  Now  Mrs.  Taylor's 
book  had  been  translated  into  Turkish  and  had  been  read  by  the  head  carpenter. 
He  was  so  impressed  by  the  story  of  his  Chinese  brethren  that  he  and  the  other 
laborers  agreed  the  thank  offering  should  go  to  Pastor  Hsi  to  be  used  by  him  as 
he  thinks  best."    China's  Millions. 

Ill    Leadership 

Joseph  was  a  Born  Leader.  ''The  Keeper  of  the  prison  committed  to  Jos- 
eph's hand  all  the  prisoners  that  were  in  the  prison;  and  whatsoever  they  did 
there  he  was  the  doer  of  it."  There  was  in  Joseph  the  unusual  combination  of 
the  imaginative  and  the  practical.  The  young  man  who  dreamed  dreams  and 
saw  visions  was  also  a  man  of  affairs  with  remarkable  talent  for  business,  ef- 
ficient in  managing  all  he  undertook.  The  gift  of.  vision  always  attracts,  compel- 
ling men  by  the  force  of  a  bold  spirit,  but  the  dreamer  who  can  inspire  to  ac- 
tion is  not  always  able  to  direct  the  force  he  sets  in  motion.  He  is  often  im- 
practical and  unbusinesslike.  The  born  leader  of  men  must  have  something  of 
both  qualities,  the  power  of  the  dreamer  of  appealing  to  sentiment  and  creating 
enthusiasm,  bringing  a  glimpse  of  the  ideal  to  his  more  prosaic  followers;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  must  prove  his  capacity  and  create  confidence  in  his  practi- 
cal wisdom.  Joseph  showed  he  possessed  both  sets  of  qualities  in  all  the  varied 
situations  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  young  slave,  who  rose  to  be  overseer  in 
the  house  of  his  master,  when  he  sank  to  be  a  prisoner  impressed  all  there  with 
his  character  and  with  his  capacity,  so  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  trusted  him, 
and  all  the  inmates  readily  assented  to  his  personal  superiority,  till  he  took  his 
natural  place  as  leader,  so  that  "whatsoever  the  prisoners  did  there,  he  was  the 
doer  of  it."  The  prisoner  became  the  real  governor.  He  was  the  inspiring 
force,  bringing  light  and  hope  and  accomplishing  more  by  his  influence  over 
others  than  was  possible  by  any  individual  exertion.  Hugh  Black,  in  The  Gift 
of  Influence. 

What  is  the  Gift  of  Leadership?  People  who  step  forward  in  an  emergency 
are  said  to  have  a  "gift  of  leadership";  but  a  gift  of  leadership  is  only  a  disposi- 
tion to  do  the  things  that  must  be  done.  Each  one  who  says  to  another,  in  a 
hearty  and  honest  way,  "Lend  me  a  hand  and  we  will  get  the  thing  done,"  trust- 
ing to  mutual  help  and  suggestion  to  carry  it  out,  may  be  leader,  and  his  suc- 
cess, when  the  thing  is  done,  argues  no  special  gift  above  the  others  who  have 
silently  helped  him. 

It  is  in  the  thought  that  leadership  lies;  and  it  is  by  doing  things  ourselves, 
and  not  in  waiting  for  others  to  do  the  perfectly  obvious  thing  to  be  done,  that 
we  may  "become  leaders  of  men.    Youth's  Companion. 

The  Occasion  made  the  Man,  yet  the  Man  made  the  Occasion.  If  you 
would  have  power  over  your  fellowmen,  begin  to  have  it  with  a  few  that  come 
within  your  sphere.  If  you  would  impress  nations  or  turn  about  cities,  get  im- 
pression first  where  you  can,  and  so  get  the  power.  If  you  would  prevail  with 
God  for  mankind,  let  him  teach  you  in  the  small  and  think  it  enough  that  you  are 
able  to  prevail  more  as  you  get  more  faith.  Horace  Bushnell,  in  The  Spirit  in 
Man. 

A  Different  Kind  of  Leader.  Two  American  young  men  travelling  in  Eng- 
land last  summer  were  shown  at  Eton  some  of  the  chambers  which  had  been  oc- 
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cupicd  by  boys  who,  in  after  life,  became  distinguished  in  English  history.  "And 
this,"  said  the  guide  with  awed  voice,  "was  the  apartment  of  the  great  Mr. 
Brummel/' 

At  Oxford  Brummel's  name  was  shown  to  them  written  in  a  diamond  on  a 
window-pane.  "He  was  'Buck'  Brummel  even  then,"  said  their  conductor.  "His 
dress  had  attracted  public  attention,  although  he  was  only  a  boy." 

The  city  of  Bath,  the  capital  of  fashion  a  century  ago,  was  full  of  traditions 
of  this  Wng  of  the  beau-monde.  His  countless  coats,  his  cravats,  his  jewelry, 
his  arbitrary  and  fantastic  rules,  the  insolence  with  which  he  maintained  his 
sway  over  fine  ladies  and  dandies,  and  even  over  the  court  and  royal  family, 
were  found  to  be  preserved  in  innumerable  anecdotes.  The  boys  became  more 
interested  in  this  unique  character,  and  thought  him  a  great  man. 

"He  must  have  had  much  wit  and  ability,'*  said  one  of  them,  "to  gain  such 
power  over  English  society,  though  he  exercised  it  only  in  setting  the  fashion 
in  coats  and  tea-cups." 

At  last  they  saw  his  portrait  in  the  National  Gallery  of  English  heroes — a  man 
richly  dressed,  with  a  handsome,  supercilious  face  looking  out  indifferently  from 
half -shut  eyes  upon  a  world  that  bored  him. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  travellers  reached  the  old  Norman  city  of  Caen,  and 
visited  one  afternoon  the  hospitals  of  Le  Bon  Sauveur.  This  great  assemblage 
of  charities  is  a  town  in  itself,  containing  nearly  four  thousand  inmates.  The 
long,  low  ranges  of  buildings  are  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards.  A  Sis- 
ter who  spoke  English  led  the  strangers  through  them.  She  had  a  sweet,  rea- 
sonable face  and  an  earnest  manner  which  roused  and  interested  her  hearers. 

She  led  them  through  the  great  schools  for  orphans,  taught  by  her  Sisterhood : 
through  the  clean  almshouses,  where  hundreds  of  aged  paupers  are  nursed  and 
tended  as  parents  would  be  by  children ;  through  the  asylums  for  the^  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  into  the  vast  kitchens,  where  food  is  prepared  for  this  army  of 
homeless  folk;  and  at  last  into  a  quiet  garden,  surrounded  by  low,  vine-covered 
cottages.    "These  are  for  the  insane  patients,"  she  said. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  visitors,  "Beau  Brummel  was  sent  to  the  insane 
asylum  of  I^e  Bon  Sauveur." 

**Yes.  That  poor  gentleman,  I  have  heard,  died  in  this  room,"  she  said,  paus- 
ing before  a  little  cottage.    **Was  he  then  a  great  man  in  England?" 

"Oh  yes.    He  was  the  leader  of  fashion  for  many  years." 

"Oh."  A  look  of  disappointment  came  into  her  face.  "Leader  of  fashion. 
And  there  is  so  much  work  to  do  in  the  world,"  she  said,  glancing  with  a  low 
sigh  at  the  vast  houses^  filled  with  so  many  of  God's  helpless  children.  "Bien ! 
He  sleeps  now  yonder  in  the  graveyard." 

The  boys  turned  silently  from  the  little  cottage.  It  seemed  to  them  that  a 
great  sermon  had  been  preached  to  them  there.    The  Youth's  Companion. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

The  man  who  forgets  to  be  thankful  has  fallen  asleep  in  life.  R.  L,  Steven- 
son. ^ 

It  is  not  the  environment  which  is  of  prime  importance,  but  the  man.  Dr.  Af 
T.  Pierson. 

The  time  is  short.    Then  be  thy  heart  a  brother's 
To  every  heart  that  needs  thy  help  in  aught; 
Soon  thou  ma/st  need  the  sympathy  of  others. 
The  time,  the  time  is  short.    H.  Butterworth. 
He  who  receives  a  good  turn  should  never  forget  it :  he  who  does  one  should 
never  remember  it.     Charron. 

Many  favors  which  God  giveth  us  ravel  out  for  want  of  hemming — ^through 
our  unthankfulness.    Thomas  Puller. 

Do  not  be  so  anxious  to  put  something  by  for  a  rainy  day  that  you  forget 
to  take  any  enjoyment  in  the  pleasant  weather.    Youth's  Companion. 
Never  use  Divine  bounty  and  then  forget  the  Divine.    Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett 
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THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

In  Gen.  39.22  we  read  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  committed  to  Joseph's 
hand  all  the  prisoners  that  were  in  the  prison;  and  whatsoever  they  did  there, 
he  was  the  doer  of  it.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Black  points  out  that  the  doer  of  it  all 
was  a  very  obscure  person  at  the  time:  the  men  and  things  that  make  the  big- 
gest splash  in  the  world  are  sometimes  the  least  important. 

Joseph  had  solved  the  true  way  of  forgetting  his  own  troubles  by  helping  oth- 
ers bear  their  troubles. 

"Help  me  to  think  some  kindly  thing  of  all  the  folks  I  know 
And  in  the  presence  of  distress  a  helpful  spirit  show." 

Dr.  Marcus  Dods  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  the  period  of  discipline 
through  which  Joseph  passed,  and  makes  this  application  for  us:  Take  out  of 
your  life  all  your  difficulties,  all  that  ever  pained,  agitated,  depressed  you,  all  that 
disappointed  or  postponed  your  expectations,  all  that  suddenly  called  upon  you 
to  act  in  trying  situations,  all  that  thereby  put  you  to  proof — take  all  this  away, 
and  what  do  you  leave  but  a  blank,  insipid  life,,  that  not  even  yourself  can  see 
any  interest  in? 

We  are  dishonest  if  we  do  not  pay  our  debts,  dishonest  if  we  do  not  pay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  for  favors  shown  us.  How  is  it  as  regards  divine  favors,  are 
we  not  in  danger  of  forgetting  all  God's  benefits  to  us? 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Returning  favors  in  business.    See  the  Outlook,  Feb.  18,  1911,  p.  369. 

2.  Modern  prisons.  See  "Another  Way  with  Convicts,"  World's  Work,  Sept.^ 
191 1 ;  "Prison  Experiments  in  Humanity,"  Review  of  Reviews,  Sept.,  191 1; 
"Humanizing  the  Prisons,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  Aug.,  191 1;  "New  Hope  for  the 
Man  in  Manacles,"  World  Today,  Jan.,  191 1. 

3.  The  Nature  of  dreams.    See  the  Outlook  for  Aug.  19,  and  Dec.  9,  191 1. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  How  long  a  time  has  passed  since  Joseph  was  sold 
by  his  brothers?  (Gen.  37.2;  41.46.)  2.  When  and  why  did  the  butler  finally 
remember  Joseph  ?  3.  How  old  was  Joseph  at  this  time  ?  4.  Who  was  the  Pha- 
raoh of  this  lesson?  (Clipping,  p.  193.)  5.  Why  did  Joseph  have  to  shave  be- 
fore appearing  in  Pharaoh's  presence?  (Clipping,  ^2,  p.  192.)  6.  What  caused 
times  of  plenty  and  times  of  famine  in  Egypt?  (Clipping,  p.  194.)  7.  By  what 
great  engineering  work  is  the  Nile's  overflow  now  controlled?  (Clipping,  p. 
194.)  8.  What  did  Belteshazzar  say  to  Daniel  when  he  was  brought  before  him 
to  interpret  the  writing  on  the  wall?  (Dan.  5.14-16.)  9.  Describe  the  Egyptian 
granaries.  (Clipping,  p.  192.)  10.  How  was  some  Egyptian  grain  of  the  time  of 
Joseph  brought  to  our  country?  (Clipping,  tf2,  p.  191.)  11.  What  five  honors 
did  Pharaoh  bestow  upon  Joseph?  12.  How  was  social  distinction  conferred 
upon  Joseph,  a  foreigner?  13.  What  use  would  Joseph  make  of  the  ring? 
(Clipping,  p.  193.)  14.  What  did  the  giving  of  the  ring  by  Ahasuerus  to  Haman 
and  then  to  Mordecai  signify?  (Erther  3.10;  8.2.)  15.  What  can  you  tell  about 
Egyptian  linen?  (Clipping,  p.  193.)  16.  Was  it  true  to  the  life  and  times  of 
ancient  Egypt  to  have  a  humble  person  rise  to  high  office?  (Clipping,  p.  193.) 
17.  Describe  the  Nile.  18.  How  is  Egypt  now  being  irrigated?  (Clipping, 
p.  194.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  hyperbole  in  verse 
44?  2.  How  did  Joseph  manage  the  food  supply  during  the  years  of  famine? 
3.  What  do  you  think  of  his  measures?  4.  Are  there  any  indications  later  that 
Joseph  was  spoiled  by  the  great  honors  showered  upon  him?  5.  What  reason 
did  Joseph  have  for  thankfulness  that  several  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  an  Egyptian  prison?  6.  What  reason  did  John  Bunyan  have  to  be  thankful 
for  the  Bedford  jail?  7.  Is  it  not  possible  that  you,  in  later  years,  will  see  cause 
for  thankfulness  for  the  trouble  or  discouragement  or  disciplining  through  which 
you  have  had  to  pass? 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Joseph  write  Scene  III,  Joseph  in 
Potiphar's  House,  and  Scene  IV,  Joseph  Interpreting  Dreams  in  Prison. 
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Lesson  VI— May  ii 
JOSEPH  MADE  RULER  OF  EGYPT 

^Ibeti  Cext 

God  giveth  grace  to  the  humble,    z  Peter  5.5 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  4i^S-40.  Joseph  Made  Ruler 
of  Egypt.  T.  Gen.  41. 14-31.  Pharaoh's  Dream  Interpreted.  W.  Gen.  41.46-57. 
Joseph's  Wise  Provision  against  Famine.  T.  Ps.  105.17-22.  Joseph's  Exaltation. 
F.  Deut.  33.13-17.  Joseph  Blessed  by  Moses.  S.  Eph.  1. 15-23.  Supreme  Head- 
ship of  Christ.    S.  Ps.  72.8-20.    The  Messiah's  Glorious  Reign. 

STUDY  Gen.  41.1-4S    READ  Gen.  41    COMMIT  vv  39,  40 

25  And  Joseph  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one:  what  God 
is  about  to  do  he  hath  declared  unto  Pharaoh.  26  The  seven  good  kine  are 
seven  years ;  and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years :  the  dream  h  one.  27  And 
the  seven  lean  and  ill-favored  kine  that  came  up  after  them  are  seven  years, 
and  also  the  seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind;  they  shall  be  seven 
years  of  famine.  28  That  is  the  thing  which  I  spake  unto  Pharaoh:  what  God 
is  about  to  do  he  hath  showed  unto  Pharaoh.  29  Behold,  there  come  seven  years 
of  great  plenty  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt :  30  and  there  shall  arise  after 
them  seven  years  of  famine;  and  all  the  plenty  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;  and  the  famine  shall  consume  the  land;  31  and  the  plenty  shall  not  be 
known  in  the  land  by  reason  of  that  famine  which  f olloweth ;  for  it  shall  be  very 
grievous.  32  And  for  that  the  dream  was  doubled  unto  Pharaoh,  it  is  because 
the  thing  is  established  by  God,  and  God  will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass.  33  Now 
therefore  let  Pharaoh  look  out  a  man  discreet  and  wise,  and  set  him  over  the 
land  of  Egypt.  34  Let  Pharaoh  do  this,  and  let  him  appoint  overseers  over  the 
land,  and  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven  plenteous 
years.  35  And  let  them  gather  all  the  food  of  these  good  years  that  come,  and 
lay  up  grain  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  for  food  ia  the  cities,  and  let  them 
keep  it.  36  And  the  food  shall  be  for  a  store  to  the  land  against  the  seven 
years  of  famine,  which  shall  be  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  that  the  land  perish  not 
through  the  famine. 

37  And  the  thing  was  good  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his 
servants.  38  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants.  Can  we  find  such  a.  one  as 
this  man,  a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  is?  39  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  Forasmuch  as  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so  discreet 
and  wise  as  thou :  40  thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  according  unto  thy  word 
shall  all  my  people  be  ruled :  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Pharaoh's  Dreams  of  the  Kine  and  the  Ears  of  Grain,  1-7. 
IT.  An  Interpreter  is  sought;  the  Butler  tells  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  8-13.  III. 
Pharaoh  tells  his  Dreams  to  Joseph,  14-24.  IV.  Joseph  interprets  Pharaoh's 
Dreams,  25-32.  V.  Joseph's  Counsel,  33-36.  VI.  He  is  made  Ruler  of  Egypt, 
37-45.  VII.  His  Management  during  the  Years  of  Plenty,  46-52.  VIII.  The 
Famine  comes,  53-57. 

25-32.  Kine.  Cows. — The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one.  That  is,  there  is  but  one 
interpretation  for  both  dreams.  The  dreams  are  given  in  verses  14-24. — Because 
God  will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass.  The  crisis  was  urgent,  therefore  the  dream 
was  doubled. 

53-34,  Now  therefore.    "Several  instances  are  known  from  the  inscription^ 
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of  the  Pharaohs  entering  upon  important  undertakings  in  consequence  of  inti- 
mations conveyed  to  them  in  dreams.  A  vision  of  the  god  Ptah,  for  instance, 
appearing  in  a  dream,  encouraged  Merenptah  to  attack  the  Libyans  by  vfhom 
Egypt  had  been  invaded"  (Driver). — The  fifth  part  of  the  land.  Of  the  produce 
of  the  land ;  a  double  tithe,  Gen.  47.24-27.  One-fifth  of  the  com  produced  during 
each  of  the  seven  years  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  government.  "The  corn  tax 
.vas  already  an  important  part  of  Egyptian  revenue,  and  its  increase  in  years  of 
such  abundant  plenty  would  be  no  hardship." 

35.  Lay  up  grain.  This  was  done  three  and  a  half  thousand  years  ago,  and 
yet,  marvelous  as  it  seems,  some  of  that  very  grain  was  brought  to  our  country 
by  a  dealer  in  antiquities,  who  secured  it  from  the  officers  of  the  Cairo  Museum. 
It  came  from  a  storehouse  that  was  found  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Pharaoh 
believed  to  have  been  the  patron  of  Joseph. — Under  the  hand.  Under  the  con- 
trol.— In  the  cities.  "Where  the  granaries  were,  in  which  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  districts  would  naturally  be  stored,  v.  48.  There  were  granaries  in 
all  the  important  cities  of  Egypt,  partly  for  the  reception  of  the  corn  tax  (an 
important  item  of  the  revenue),  partly  to  provide  maintenance  for  soldiers  and 
other  public  officials :  the  superintendent  of  the  granaries  was  one  of  the  highest 
officers  of  state,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  they  were  properly  filled,  and  to 
report  to  the  king  annually  on  the  harvests;  if  he  reported  favorably,  the  Pha- 
raoh might  decorate  him  with  a  collar  of  gold,  v.  42"  {Driver). 

39-40.  Forasmuch  as  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this.  His  wisdom  is  the  gift 
of  God,  he  is  a  man  "in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is,"  verse  38.  Pharaoh  acknowl- 
edges the  interpretation  and  believes  that  Joseph's  God  has  planned  the  history 
of  Egypt  for  lihe  next  fourteen  years,  and  that  Joseph  is  acquainted  with  the 
purposes  of  his  God,  and  therefore  is  worthy  of  Pharaoh's  trust. — There  is  none 
so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou.  The  "magicians"  and  "wise  men"  whom  Pharaoh 
first  consulted,  v.  8,  could  not  interpret  the  dream.  "The  Egyptian  hierarchy 
was  highly  organized;  and  among  the  priestly  classes  were  two  called  *the 
writers  of  sacred  things'  and  the  *knowers  of  things,'  or,  as  we  might  say,  *wise 
men'  whom  the  Egyptian  king  would  consult  in  an  emergency." — Over  my  house. 
Over  my  palace.  "The  title,  in  later  times,  of  an  influential  minister  in  the 
courts  of  Judah  and  Israel  (i  Kings  4.6)." — Be  ruled.  Or,  order  themselves. 
Or,  do  homage,  RVm. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

25.  What  God  is  about  to  do  he  hath  declared  unto  Pharaoh.  Those  whd 
draw  back  from  the  thought  that  God  was  moving  through  the  dreams  of  the 
men  of  old  to  lift  them  to  an  understanding  of  himself  would  do  well  to  look  on 
the  extremely  practical  and  wise  result  that  followed  the  dreams.  The  dreams 
may  be  fantastic  but  there  is  nothing  fantastic  in  their  practical  consequences. 
We  have  to  judge  revelations  by  their  fruit,  by  their  practical  outcome  in 
daily  life.  It  was  the  thought  of  the  writer  of  the  story  of  Joseph  that  God 
could  speak  to  men  by  dreams,  not  for  the  sake  of  making  men  dreamers,  but 
for  the  sake  of  making  them  wide-awake  workers.  If  the  dreams  of  the  men  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  followed  by  dozing  idleness,  we  should  have  said 
that  the  thought  that  they  came  from  God  was  mistaken,  but  when  we  see  the 
dreams  of  Pharaoh  followed  by  a  plan  for  practical  activity  which  extends 
through  fourteen  years  we  feel  that  Joseph  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness when  he  declared  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh  to  be  from  God.  Of  course  our 
dreams  today  are  not  like  those  that  came  to  Pharaoh.  We  do  not  expect  states- 
men to  find  their  way  to  large  plans  for  the  welfare  of  peoples  in  sleep,  but  we 
expect  our  leaders  to  dream,  nevertheless.  After  they  have  dreamed  we  expect 
them  to  show  their  fitness  to  rule  by  turning  their  dreams  into  hard  and  fast 
material  effects.  We  desire  a  dream  which  can  be  made  reality,  not  a  castle  in 
Spain,  or  a  gauzy  fabric  of  moonshine.  God  was  with  Joseph  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dream.  He  gave  him  an  interpretation  which  he  could  work  out 
into  statistics.  He  talked  of  storing  the  "fifth  part"  of  the  produce,  and  of 
"overseers"  and  "granaries";  Pharaoh  saw  the  point.  The  only  man  to  entrust 
with  this  important  work  was  a  man  who  could  gear  a  dream  into  the  working 
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policies  of  Egypt    And  Joseph  was  the  man.    Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  in 
Sunday  School  Journal, 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

14.  He  shaved  himself,  and  changed  his  raiment.  Notwithstanding  the  urgency 
he  had  to  shave  himself  and  change  his  garments,  before  he  could  come  before 
Pharaoh,  a  necessity  explained  by  the  fact  that  no  one  could  appear  before  the 
majesty  of  Egypt  unless  he  were,  in  all  respects,  ceremonially  clean;  which  in- 
cluded the  shaving  of  the  whole  body,  careful  bathing,  and  a  perfectly  clean  suit 
of  raiment.  The  duty  he  was  to  perform  was,  besides,  a  priestly  one.  All 
priests  were  required  to  be  absolutely  hairless.  Wigs  were  worn  to  cover  the 
smoothly  shaven  skull,  and  false  beards  were  equally  common,  an  unshaven  chin 
marking  a  foreigner  or  a  person  of  humble  position  or  doubtful  life.  ..Joseph 
must  have  changed  the  simple  blouse  which  he,  like  all  other  common  people, 
wore  in  prison,  for  rich  garments,  provided  for  him,  before  he  entered  the 
chamber  of  presence.    Dr.  Geikie,  in  Hours  with  the  Bible. 

25.  The  Dream  of  Pharaoh.  In  the  Museum  at  Cairo  there  is  a  pillar  which 
records  the  dream  of  Pharaoh  concerning  the  appearance  of  two  snakes,  one  on 
his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left,  and  interpreted  by  the  magicians  to  por- 
tend lordship  over  the  North  and  over  the  South. 

27.  The  seven  years  of  famine.  According  to  the  hieroglyphic  inscription 
translated  by  Brugsch  Bey,  the  Egyptologist,  about  1700  b.  c.  the  Nile  did  not 
overflow  for  seven  successive  years,  and  famine,  pestilence  and  misery  followed. 
These  may  not  have  been  "the  seven  lean  years**  of  Pharaoh's  dream,  but  the 
inscription  proves  at  least  that  a  similar  time  of  famine  prevailed  in  Egypt. 

35.  Gather  all  the  food  of  those  good  years.  An  inscription  on  the  sepulchre 
of  Baba  (at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  approximately  that  of  Joseph's 
time)  reads :  "I  collected  com,  as  a  friend  of  the  harvest  god,  and  was  watchful 
at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  when  a  famine  came,  lasting  many  years,  I  distributed 
corn  to  the  city  each  year  of  famine." 

35.  Lay  up  grain.  The  granaries  in  which  he  stored  it  are  large  brick  build- 
ings, containing  high,  narrow,  vaulted  rooms,  placed  side  by  side,  but  without 
any  means  of  inter-communication.  They  have  but  two  openings,  one  at  the 
top,  by  which  the  grain  is  put  in,  the  other  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  by  which 
it  is  taken  out.  The  corn,  placed  in  heaps  in  the  entrance  court,  is  measured 
by  sworn  coopers,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  guardian;  a  crier  announces 
each  bushel  and  a  scribe  registers  it.    As  soon  as  one  heap  is  finished,  some 


Filling  a  Granary— Thebes 

laborers  caay  it  away  in  rush  baskets  and  store  it  under  the  direction  of  a  ware- 
houseman. Sometimes  a  movable  ladder  enables  the  workmen  to  reach  the 
upper  hole  in  each  cell,  and  sometimes  the  cells  are  surmounted  by  a  terrace 
which  is  rendered  accessible  by  a  brick  staircase.  George  Maspero,  in  Life  in 
Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

39.  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this.    The  frequent  occurrence  of  dreams,  as 
prophetic  of  coming  events,  in  the  narrative  of  Joseph  is,  according  to  Dr.  Sayce, 
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a  distinctly  Egyptian  feature.  In  Egypt  dreams  were  "regarded  as  a  means  of 
personal  intercourse  with  the  deity."  It  was  a  common  practice  to  visit  a  temple 
and  to  sleep  in  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  an  oracular  dream  from  the 
deity  in  answer  to  some  question  which  agitated  the  mind.  In  Greece  the  sick 
were  wont  to  go  to  the  shrine  of  Asclepios  at  Epidaurus  to  sleep  there,  that  they 
might  have  a  dream  giving  them  some  direction  for  the  cure  of  their  troubles. 

40.  Only  in  the  throne  will  I  he  greater  than  thou.  Sometimes  a  scribe  more 
intelligent  or  more  ambitious  than  the  others,  makes  an  effort  to  rise  above  the 
usual  mediocrity;  his  good  writing,  happy  choice  of  words,  activity,  obliging- 
ness, and  honesty — ^perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  his  prudent  dishonesty — attract 
the  attention  of  his  superiors  and  secure  his  advancement.  Cases  have  been 
seen  of  the  son  of  a  peasant  or  of  a  poor  citizen,  commencing  by  booking  the 
delivery  of  bread  or  vegetables  in  some  provincial  office,  and  ending,  after  a  long 
and  industrious  career,  by  governing  one  half  of  Egypt.  The  rooms  of  his  barns 
overflow  with  corn;  his  storehouses  are  full  of  gold,  valuable  stuffs,  and  pre- 
cious vases;  his  stable  "multiplies  the  backs"  of  his  oxen,  and  the  son  of  his 
first  protector  dares  only  approach  him  with  his  face  bent  to  the  ground,  drag- 
ging himself  upon  his  knees.    G.  Maspero,  in  L,ife  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

The  contemporary  Tell-el-Amarna  letters,  written  by  the  Egyptian  governors 
of  Palestine  to  their  king,  refer  repeatedly  by  name  to  two  Semites,  apparently 
from  Canaan,  who  held  positions  of  highest  trust  in  the  courts  of  Amenhotep 
III,  and  of  his  son,  the  great  reforming  king,  Amenhotep  IV.  The  authority 
and  functions  of  one  of  these,  a  certain  Yanhamu,  corresponded  very  closely  to 
those  attributed  to  Joseph.  His  influence  was  evidently  regarded  as  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  himself.  Professor  Charles  Foster  Kent,  in 
Biblical  World, 

42.  His  signet  ring.  The  ring  contained  a  seal  on  which  Pharaoh's  name  was 
engraved.  The  one  who  had  the  ring  in  his  possession  could  issue  orders  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  for  the  impress  from  the  seal  served  the  same  purpose  as  a 
written  signature  does  with  us.  In  Esther  3. 10- 12  we  read  that  Ahasuerus  gave 
his  ring  to  Haman  and  the  latter  signed  with  it  the  letters  which  were  sent 
throughout  the  realm  ordering  the  destruction  of  the  Jews. 

42.  Vestures  of  fine  linen.  So  perfect  was  Egyptian  linen  that  a  piece  found 
at  Thebes  has  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  threads  in  the  warp,  seventy-one  in 
the  woof,  to  each  inch.  A  piece  from  Memphis  is  as  fine  again;  this  is  also 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  so  finely  drawn  that  the  lines  are  with  difficulty 
followed  by  the  eye.  When  held  up  to  the  light  no  knots  or  breaks  (as  seen  in 
our  best  cambric)  are  to  be  found.  Henry  A,  Harper,  in  The  Bible  and  Mod- 
ern Discoveries. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  How  did  it  happen  that  Joseph  was  in  Egypt?  What 
was  the  purpose  of  his  brothers  when  they  sold  him  to  the  Midianite  merchants  ? 
What  were  his  early  experiences  in  Egypt?  Had  his  dreams  of  greatness  been 
realized? 


His  brothers  wished  to  do  evil  to  Joseph  when  they  sold  him  as  a  slave, 
but  their  cruel  deed  turned  out  a  fortunate  thing  for  him.  Two  years  after 
he  interpreted  the  dreams  of  the  butler  and  baker  and  thirteen  years  after  he  was 
brought  into  Egypt  (Gen.  37.2;  4146),  his  own  dreams  of  greatness  still  unful- 
filled, Joseph  was  called  upon  to  prove  his  wisdom  before  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
land. 

Pharaoh's  double  dream  greatly  troubled  him.  He  sent  for  the  magicians  and 
wise  men  of  Egypt,  but  they  could  not  tell  its  meaning.  Then  it  was  that  the 
chief  butler  saw  an  opportunity  of  winning  favor  for  himself  and  therefore 
found  it  convenient  to  remember  Joseph.  He  told  Pharaoh  how  a  Hebrew  ser- 
vant of  the  captain  of  the  guard  had  rightly  interpreted  his  dream  and  that  of 
the  baker  when  they  were  imprisoned.  Joseph  was  summoned  in  haste  to  appear 
before  Pharaoh.  "I  have  heard  say  of  thee,"  said  Pharaoh  to  him,  "that  when 
thou  hearest  a  dream  thou  canst  interpret  it."    And  Joseph  answered:  "It  is  not 
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in  me :  God  will  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace."  Then  Pharaoh  repeated  his 
dreams. 

Who  was  this  Pharaoh?  No  one  knows.  Reckoning  back  from  Rameses  II, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  Joseph's  elevation 
may  have  been  under  one  of  the  later  Hyksos  kings.  The  name  Hyksos  has 
been  given  several  derivations,  the  usual  one  being  Hyk-shasu,  prince  of  Shasu, 
the  usual  word  for  the  Arab  hordes.  They  were  Asiatic  invaders,  rude  shep- 
herds, whose  main  capital,  as  shown  by  recent  excavators,  was  Zoan  (Tanis)  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Delta  about  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Goshen.  From 
the  Egyptian  records  they  are  called  Menti  (Syrians)  or  Sati,  the  roving 
Arabians  armed  with  bows. 

From  the  story  of  Joseph  we  learn  that  chariots  and  horses  were  in  common 
use,  and  that  the  native  Egyptian  priesthood  was  in  power,  as  was  not  the  case 
in  the  time  of  the  shepherd  kings;  the  change  in  land  tenure  which  Joseph 
brought  about,  chapter  47,  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Ashmose  I, 
the  founder  of  the  i8th  Dynasty,  who  freed  Egypt  from  the  Hyksos  rulers.  But 
the  question  as  to  who  the  Pharaoh  was  under  whom  Joseph  ruled  can  not  be 
determined. 


Royal  Princes  in  their  Chariot 

Joseph's  policy  during  the  years  of  famine  is  given  in  Gen.  47.13-26.  He 
changed  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Eg^pt.  The  surplus  grain  which  he  had 
stored  during  the  years  of  plenty  he  sold  back  to  the  people  at  first  for  money; 
when  that  was  gone  he  exchanged  the  com  for  cattle,  then  for  land.  When 
finally  all  the  land  save  that  of  the  priests  belonged  to  Pharaoh,  it  was  rented 
to  the  original  owners  in  return  for  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  surface  of  all  Egypt  consists  of  a  layer  of  sand  upon  a  rock  foundation, 
but  down  through  the  center  of  the  country  there  is  another  covering  of  rich 
black  earth  which  has  been  brought  down  by  the  Nile  in  its  annual  overflows. 
Egypt  is  an  almost  rainless  country  and  would  be  barren  without  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile.  "O  that  the  Nile  may  give  me  meat,  food,  every  plant  in  its  sea- 
son," says  an  ancient  inscription. 

Not  only  did  the  Nile  by  bringing  down  new  soil  make  the  land  very  pro- 
ductive, but  together  with  the  canals  it  was  the  great  highway  of  the  country. 
So  constantly  did  the  Egyptians  travel  by  water  and  so  rarely  by  land  that  they 
even  represented  their  deities  as  going  about  the  sky  in  boats. 

At  Abusir,  near  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  huge  "ship  of  the  sun,"  formed  of 
brick,  has  been  unearthed  where  it  has  been  covered  by  the  drifting  sands  for 
perhaps  thousands  of  years.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  von  Bissing,  who  uncovered 
it,  it  dates  from  390c  b.  c.  and  is  a  complete  image  of  the  ideal  ship  in  which 
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the  sun  was  imagined  to  cross  the  "celestial  river'*  at  night,  to  reappear  on  the 
eastern  shore  at  daybreak.  This  celestial  river,  they  thought,  surrounded  the 
earth,  which  was  flat,  and  in  the  center  of  which  was  Egypt.  The  Egyptians 
were  never  able  to  find  the  source  of  their  great  river,  and  they  finally  decided 
that  it  must  be  a  branch  of  the  celestial  river.  As  they  could  not  understand  its 
regular  overflow,  they  attributed  it  to  some  divine  agency,  and  worshipped  the 
river  as  one  of  their  gods.  Each  year  they  celebrated  the  rising  of  the  river  by 
a  great  festival.  "Hail  to  thee,  Hapi !  who  descendeth  upon  earth  and  giveth 
life  unto  Egypt"  they  sang  as  they  went  in  procession  to  the  river  bank.  "Thou 
who  art  hiddeir*  in  the  unknown — whose  waters  spread  upon  the  fields  which  the 
Sun  god  hath  created.  Who  giveth  life  to  all  that  are  athirst.  Thou,  the  Creator 
of  corn,  the  Maker  of  barley — do  thy  waters  cease  to  flow,  then  are  all  mankind 
in  misery ;  and  then  when  thou  wanest  in  heaven,  the  gods  themselves  and  all 
living  things  perish." 

The  Nile  is  three  thousand  miles  long.  It  rises  in  the  great  lakes  of  Central 
Africa,  and  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  there  are  the  cause  of  its  annual  over- 
flow. It  begins  to  rise  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  continues  to  rise  for 
three  months. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  in  con- 
trolling the  Nile  and  extending  the  arable  land  since  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt.  In  the  Delta  irrigation  works,  known  as  the  Barrage,  gather  and  dis- 
tribute the  water.  The  Assouan  Dam,  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  works  of 
modern  times,  stores  up  the  water  and  distributes  it  at  the  season  when  needed. 
The  granite  used  in  constructing  this  dam  came  from  the  quarries  of  the  ancient 
Pharaohs.  The  dam  is  a  solid  wall  of  masonry,  twenty-four  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  sixty-two  feet  at  the  base,  and  eighty  feet  high,  built  across  the  Nile  near 
the  first  cataract,  at  Assuan,  580  miles  above  Cairo.  The  wall  is  pierced  by  180 
sluices  through  which  the  river  flows  freely  while  its  waters  are  rising.  When 
the  river  begins  to  fall  the  sluices  are  closed,  and  the  water  is  thus  stored  up  in  a 
great  reservoir  140  miles  long  and  a  mile  or  less  in  width  and  is  allowed  to  escape 
gradually  through  the  sluices  as  needed  during  the  dry  season.  From  the  time 
of  Joseph  until  this  century  a  "high  Nile"  has  meant  plenty  and  a  "low  Nile" 
dearth,  but  now  there  is  always  "corn  in  Egypt." 

The  "East  wind,"  which  in  Pharaoh's  dream  blasted  the  ears  of  grain,  cor- 
responds with  the  khamsin  or  sirocco  which  may  blow  across  from  the  deserts 
on  the  southeast  from  February  to  June  and  is  greatly  dreaded.  When,  instead 
of  the  health-giving  northern  breezes,  the  deadljr  southeast  wind  blows  day  after 
day,  it  means,  says  Professor  Sayce,  that  there  is  a  rainless  season  in  the  south, 
and  that  next  year's  Nile  will  be  low. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Let  this  story  of  marvelous  change  in  the  life  of  Joseph  come  to  your  pupils 
with  all  the  charm  of  surprise  by  telling  it  as  it  is  told  in  Genesis.  The  scene 
begins  with  the  king's  birthday,  when  sadness  instead  of  joy  reigned  in  the 
palace.  What  was  all  the  trouble  about?  Only  a  dream,  but  a  dream  so  strange 
that  the  king  felt  that  it  had  a  special  message  for  him  which  he  must  know. 
There  were  wise  men  in  Egypt  whose  business  it  was  to  tell  the  meaning  of 
dreams ;  they  had  books  about  dreams,  but  the  books  did  not  help  them  and  they 
could  not  understand  the  king's  dream.  Then  an  officer  of  the  king,  his  butler, 
remembered  something.    What  was  it  he  had  forgotten  till  now? 

Scene  II  is  in  the  prison.  There  is  a  great  noise  without.  The  king's  soldiers 
have  come,  and  they  are  in  great  haste.  "Is  there  a  young  Hebrew  here  by  the 
name  of  Joseph?"  they  ask  the  keeper.  "Then  bring  him  out  at  once,  the 
king  wants  to  see  him." 

Scene  III  is  in  the  palace,  where  the  king  tells  Joseph  his  dream  and  Joseph 
tells  him  what  it  means.  Show  Dore's  picture  of  Joseph  interpreting  Pharaoh's 
Dream,  Wilde  371. 

Scene  IV  is  when  Joseph  is  made  second  only  to  Pharaoh.  Describe  the  robe, 
the  collar,  the  ring,  the  chariot  in  which  he  rode  with  the  boys  running  before 
it  to  clear  the  way  and  making  the  people  kneel  down  in  the  dust  till  he  passed 
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by,  and  the  house  in  which  he  lived.    The  poor  slave  boy  has  become  a  prince  in 
£gypt»  because  he  was  true  to  God  and  God  was  with  him  in  all  that  he  did. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  From  Slavery  to  Supremacy.  From  Prison  to  Palace. 
From  Hatred  to  Homage.    Are  you  not  eager  to  tell  how  it  came  about? 

(Ask  your  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  for  next  week  Whittier's  stanza  about 
reaping  what  you  sow,  p.  203.) 

For  Older  Pupils, 

"My  masters,  there's  an  old  book  you  shotild  con, 
For  strange  adventures,  applicable  yet,  'tis  stuffed  with." 

The  strange  adventures  of  Joseph  read  almost  like  a  fairy  tale :  certainly  they 
have  the  variety  of  incident  and  portrayal  of  characters  that  we  find  in  a 
modern  novel. 

"Dramatists  and  novelists  who  make  it  their  business  to  give  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  human  life,"  writes  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  "proceed  upon  the  under- 
standing that  there  is  a  plot  in  it,  and  the  plot  is  pronounced  good  in  propor- 
tion as,  without  violating  truths  and  nature,  it  brings  the  leading  characters  into 
situations  of  extreme  danger  or  distress,  from  which  there  seems  no  possible 
exit,  and  in  which  the  characters  themselves  may  have  fullest  opportunity  to 
display  and  ripen  their  individual  excellencies." 

Week  before  last  and  again  last  week  we  saw  Joseph  plunged  into  danger 
and  distress,  and  we  noted  how  the  excellencies  of  his  character  ripened.  To- 
day we  see  how  for  him  the  exit  came.  And  in  all  these  experiences  of  his  there 
is  nothing  which  is  not  true  to  the  hfe  and  times  in  which  he  lived.  Through- 
out the  story  of  his  life,  which  occupies  one-fifth  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we 
see  the  guiding  hand  of  God,  over-ruling  all  things  and  furthering  the  divine 
purpose. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I     Forethought 

Forethought  is  Wise.  "Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  Jesus  counseled, 
but  he  meant  take  no  anxious  thought,  have  such  trust  in  Grod's  help  that  you 
will  not  be  over-anxious  about  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth.  Anxiety, 
worry,  for  the  future  is  unchristian ;  prudent  preparation  for  the  possible,  prob- 
able or  inevitable,  is  Christian.  "Fore-sorrow  is  very  foolish,"  says  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  "but  fore-thought  is  very  wise." 

Historic  Examples  of  Wise  Forethought.  It  has  been  rightly  said  that 
Von  Moltke  won  his  great  battles  at  Mars  la  Tour  at  Sedan  years  before  they 
were  fought.  He  foresaw  the  probability  of  war  with  France  and  prepared  for 
it  most  carefully.  His  famous  blue  book  held  a  carefully  indexed  account  of 
the  topography  of  the  country,  of  the  roads  and  streams  and  bridges,  as  well 
as  all  necessary  information  about  the  enemy. 

With  equal  truthfulness  we  may  say  that  the  Japanese  won  their  marvelous 
victories  years  before  they  began  their  contest  with  the  Russians.  "Japan  will 
be  wiped  off  the  map  of  the  world",  prophesied  many  at  the  beginning  of  the 
unequal  contest,  but  the  inequality  was  on  the  side  of  the  Russians  because  they 
had  never  believed  in  the  possibility  of  so  small  a  nation  attempting  to  cope 
with  their  hundred  and  forty  million  people,  while  the  Japanese  had  long 
realized  that  such  a  contest  was  inevitable,  and  had  been  preparing  for  it  in 
secret. 

Forethought  for  "A  Rainy  Day."  Joseph  prepared  for  a  dry  day.  His 
management  in  Egypt  shows  the  wisdom  of  preparing  in  days  of  prosperity  for 
coming  days  of  adversity.  He  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  coming  famine 
through  Pharaoh's  dream.  "God's  providence  is  simply  his  looking  ahead  for 
his  children  and  his  giving  them  some  glimpse  into  the  future  which  is  in  store 
for  them,  speaking  to  us  in  the  ordinary  facts  of  life  just  as  truly  as  he  spoke 
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to  Pharaoh  and  Joseph  through  the  dream.  We  know  that  years  of  plenty  are 
followed  by  years  of  want.  We  know  that  industrial  "booms"  are  followed  by 
hard  times.  We  know  that  youth  is  followed  by  maturity  and  old  age.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  irreverence  in  saying  that  God  is  as  truly  in  a  legitimate  life 
insurance  or  savings  bank  enterprise — or  in  any  other  enterprise  for  worthy 
saving— as  in  the  plans  of  Joseph.  These  instruments  are  the  means  through 
which  the  providence  of  God  himself  largely  works." 

Forethought  for  Future  Years.  Nature  is  always  preparing  for  future 
seasons.  "Cut  open  the  terminal  hickory  buds  in  the  late  fall,"  writes  John 
Burroughs,  "and  you  will  find  the  new  growth  of  the  coming  season  all  snugly 
packed  away  there,  many  times  folded  up  and  wrapped  about  by  protecting 
scales.  The  eggs  that  hold  the  coming  crop  of  insect  life  are  mostly  laid  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall,  and  an  analogous  start  is  made  in  the  vegetable  world." 

Like  the  buds  and  the  insects  boys  and  girls  are  preparing  for  future  years, 
and  fortunate  are  they  whose  parents  plan  wisely  for  them  and  help  them  to 
prepare  wisely. 

"I  was  a  good  baseball  pitcher,"  said  Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  "but  I  did  not  know 
the  first  thing  about  business.  I  was  pretty  green,  and  my  brother  Walter  was 
almost  as  bad.  If  mother  hadn't  kept  at  me  to  get  into  some  solid  line  of  work 
I  would  never  have  started  our  store.  Then  when  I  was  in  England  in  1874  I 
saw  they  were  playing  a  lot  of  other  games  over  there  that  were  never  played 
in  this  country,  and  on  my  return  I  told  mother.  "Albert,"  she  said,  "do  you 
not  think  those  games  will  come  to  this  country  some  day,  and  must  not  the 
players  have  equipment  to  play  with?  Why  don't  you  start  a  store  to  sell  those 
things?"  It  was  the  wise  forethought  of  their  mother  that  made  possible  the 
prosperity  of  the  Spalding  Brothers. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  has  written  these  words  which  boys  and  girls  would  do  well  to 
ponder :  Youth  is  a  season  of  fulness.  It  brings  opportunities  for  education, 
for  study,  for  reading,  for  forming  habits,  for  the  culture  of  character,  for  the 
establishment  of  principles,  and  for  the  full  preparation  for  life's  work  or  busi- 
ness. A  boy  may  see  no  use  in  studying  mathematics  or  grammar  or  the 
natural  sciences,  but  some  day  he  will  come  to  a  point  where  this  very  knowledge 
stored  away  and  lying  unused  all  the  years,  will  become  available  and  will  be 
all  that  will  save  his  life  from  failure.  A  young  girl  sees  no  use  in  studying 
so  hard,  and  so  she  wastes  her  school-days  in  novel-reading  and  trifling.  By 
and  by  she  is  thrown  in  society  among  intelligent,  cultured  people.  But  alas! 
she  has  no  preparation  for  such  a  position.  She  is  ashamed  of  her  ignorance. 
Every  day  brings  its  mortifications.  She  laid  up  nothing  in  the  full  years,  and 
now,  when  the  hungry  years  have  come,  with  their  necessities,  there  is  no  store- 
house from  which  to  draw. 

Forethought  for  Coming  Ages.  In  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  just  published.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ramsay  declared  that  if  the  rapid  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  mined  in 
the  British  Isles  continued,  the  supply  would  be  exhausted  in  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years,  and  he  urged  that  every  possible  means  be  used  to  prevent 
reckless  waste.  The  world's  supply  of  coal  is  enormously  larger  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  new  coal  supplies  are  being  discovered,  and  new  kinds  of  fuel  are 
being  invented,  yet  far-seeing  statesmen  are  right  in  giving  prudent  thought  to 
the  economical  use  of  the  present  supplies  because  of  the  generations  that  will 
come  after  us.  Our  nation's  recent  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  our  forests, 
of  our  national  parks,  of  our  magnificent  scenery,  are  along  the  line  of  wise 
forethought. 

II     A  Man  in  Whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is 

Recommended  by  Himself.  A  young  lecturer  came  to  Emerson  one  day 
with  a  note  of  introduction.  He  talked  some  time  about  himself  and  his  work 
and  about  the  various  noted  men  who  had  endorsed  him,  and  then  asked  Mr. 
Emerson  to  give  him  a  word  of  recommendation.  "My  young  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Emerson,  "do  you  not  know  that  there  is  but  one  person  who  can  recom- 
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mend  you?"    "Who  is  that,  sir?"  inquired  the  puzzled  man.    "Yourself",  was  the 
grave  reply. 

Joseph's  entire  life  in  Egypt  had  been  a  recommendation  of  himself.  It  was 
because  he  was  true  to  the  spirit  of  God  within  that  he  was  found  worthy  of 
Pharaoh's  favors.  Adoniram  Judson  was  called  by  the  natives  of  Burmah 
"Jesus  Christ's  man".  Joseph  may  well  be  called  "God's  man,"  one  in  whom 
God's  Spirit  dwelt. 

Another  "Such  a  One  as  This".  For  thirty  years  men  have  been  studying 
D.  L.  Moody  to  find  what  was  the  secret  of  his  power.  Some  thought  they  could 
account  for  his  power  by  his  earnest,  fervent,  passionate  spirit,  but  the  world 
has  come  to  know  that  his  power  was  in  his  character.  It  was  goodness  and 
sincerity  and  love  glowing  and  throbbing  in  thought,  and  word,  and  act,  that 
made  D.  L.  Moody  the  power  that  he  was.  This  is  supreme  power — sl  char- 
acter indwelt  with  the  divine  Presence  and  radiant  with  the  divine  Holiness. 

Jesus  Christ  is  at  once  the  ideal  and  the  inspiration  of  such  a  character.  Our 
ability  to  realize  the  ideal  is  dependent  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  indwelling 
Christ.  What  we  need  is  to  have  the  same  divine  Spirit  working  at  the  core 
of  our  lives  that  worked  at  the  core  of  his.  Let  Christ  dwell  in  your  heart, 
and  so  touch  with  his  divine  Presence  all  the  forces  of  your  being,  that  your 
character  will  become  radiant  with  the  beauty  of  his  purity,  and  love  and  land- 
ness.    John  F,  Carson, 

III    Missionary  Topic— In  Times  o^  Famine 

Famine  a  Preventable  Evil.  The  successful  regulation  of  the  water  supply 
in  Egypt  (see  p.  195)  suggests  that  when  the  resources  of  civilization  shall  be 
generally  understood  and  fully  applied,  such  seasons  of  famine  as  have  hereto- 
fore marked  the  world's  history  will  never  more  be  possible.  For  famines  can 
always  be  accounted  for,  and  therefore  may  be  avoided. 

There  was  abundance  of  food  in  India  last  year,  when  eighty  million  persons 
were  feeling  the  pinch  of  hunger,  but  the  systems  of  transportation  were  inade- 
quate to  bring  food  and  hungry  people  together.  The  famine  that  prevailed 
at  the  same  time  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  provinces  of  Russia  was 
due  largely  to  overcrowding,  and  it  was  checked  when  the  government  re- 
sumed its  assistance  of  emigration  to  Siberia.  Famine  now  rages  in  two  prov- 
inces in  north  central  China.  Here  also  it  might  be  relieved  if  food  could  be 
readily  transported,  and  it  might  have  been  warded  off  had  the  authorities  had 
the  skill  and  fore-thought  to  curb  the  destructive  violence  of  the  Yellow  River. 

There  will  be  "com  in  Egypt"  henceforward.  But  there  might  be  and  should 
be  food  in  every  land  that  has  felt  the  impulse  of  modem  ideas  and  progressive 
methods,  for  in  no  such  country  is  famine  anything  but  a  preventable  evil. 
Youth's  Companion, 

The  Result  of  Work  for  Famine  Sufferers  in  India.  In  1896-97  there 
was  a  great  famine  in  India.  Pandita  Ramabai  rescued  some  six  hundred  starv- 
ing girls  and  women  and  placed  them  on  a  piece  of  waste  land  forty  miles  east 
of  Poona.  Hardly  had  these  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  famine  when 
calls  for  help  came  fast.  In  all,  nearly  two  thousand  famine  victims  were  cared 
for  there,  and  no  year  since  have  there  been  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  cared 
for  where  once  was  only  a  wilderness.  Substantial  buildings  have  been  erected 
v/ith  a  fine  church  large  enough  for  two  thousand  in  the  center  of  the  village, 
wells  have  been  dug,  shade  trees  planted,  schools  established.  Every  one  there 
has  to  learn  some  trade — weaving,  fine  needle  work  and  drawn-thread  work, 
making  of  dairy  products,  printing,  etc.  All  this  work  Pandita  Ramabai  has 
carried  on  with  the  help  that  has  come  to  her  in  answer  to  prayer.  She  issues 
no  appeals  of  any  sort,  save  for  fellowship  in  prayer.  A  little  paper,  The 
Prayer  Bell,  issued  once  or  twice  a  year,  is  sent  to  all  friends  whose  names  and 
addresses  reach  Mukti,  as  this  transformed  wilderness  has  been  named. 

All  this  is  an  emblem  of  transformation  of  spiritual  character,  writes  a  visitor 
from  Mukti.  When  gathered  in,  these  victims  of  famine  were  ignorant,  un- 
kempt, many  of  them  hardened  in  sin  and  steeped  in  idolatry.  Much  prayer  and 
faithful  Gospel  teaching  have  worked  marvels  in  their  lives,  while  the  younger 
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ones  grow  up  as  do  children  in  all  happy  Christian  homes  and  institutions.    In 
groups  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  at  a  time,  the  girls  and  women  have  been  baptized. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  space  clears  around  a  man  of  decisive  spirit,  and 
leaves  him  room  and  freedom.    John  Foster. 

Have  you  not  learned,  did  you  not  learn  very  early,  that  exaltation  and  abase- 
ment do  not  stand  far  apart  in  your  life?    Phillips  Brooks. 

Forethought  marks  the  difference  between  the  child  and  the  man.  Dr,  W.  L. 
Watkinson. 

The  glory  of  our  life  below 
Comes  not  from  what  we  do,  or  what  we  know. 
But  dwells  forevermore  in  what  we  are.    Dr.  Van  Dyke. 
Ability  and  fidelity  generally  bring  one  to  the  place  one  is  really  competent  to 
occupy.    Dr.  J.  R.  Miller. 

THE  IvESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Of  many  a  character  in  the  Bible  we  say  at  some  period  in  his  life  history: 
"I  expected  better  things  of  him — I  am  disappointed  in  him",  but  we  are  nowhere 
disappointed  in  Joseph;  he  is  the  same  righteous,  hopeful,  helpful,  trustful  man 
alike  in  his  bitter  bondage  and  in  his  exalted  position.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  him 
was  never  obscured.  He  never  failed  when  tested.  Can  this  be  said  of  us  ? 
Are  we  noble  when  things  go  well  with  us,  and  ignoble  when  things  go  ill? 
Are  we  humble  in  adversity  and  proud  in  prosperity?  Do  we  ever  disappoint 
God? 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Famine:  its  causes. in  the  East  and  modern  means  of  relief. 

2.  One-man  power.  Joseph's  policy,  as  shown  in  Gen.  41.48,  55;  47.14-26, 
justified  because  he  was  the  man,  and  because  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
The  economic  conditions  of  Egypt  are,  and  always  have  been,  peculiar.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  a  system  of  irrigation,  which  can  only 
be  kept  in  proper  order  by  the  central  government ;  and  the  cultivator  falls  into  a 
state  of  dependency  and ,  indebtedness  to  it  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the 
Egyptian  fellah  lacks  inherently  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  even  to  the 
present  day,  is  content  to  enrich  others  by  his  labor  rather  than  himself.  Of 
course  such  considerations  as  these  do  not  Justify  in  the  abstract  the  oppression 
to  which  Egypt  has  habitually  been  exposed  at  the  hands  of  Oriental  viceroys 
and  pashas;  but  they  tend  to  show  that  Joseph  did  not  do  more  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  condition  of  the  country,  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
with  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  at  the  time.  S.  R.  Driver,  in 
Book  of  Genesis. 

3.  Devout  statesmen;  men  both  of  ability  and  piety. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  How  was  Joseph's  social  standing  in  Egypt  pro- 
moted by  Pharaoh?  2.  How  did  Joseph  express  his  indebtedness  to  God  for 
the  favors  shown  him?  (Gen.  41.51,  52.)  3.  Of  what  dreams  was  the  homage 
the  brothers  paid  to  Joseph  a  fulfilment?  (Gen.  377-9;  4143)  4-  Was  their 
bowing  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  natural?  (Clipping,  p.  201.)  5.  Was  it 
naturd  to  accuse  them  of  being  spies?  (Clipping,  p.  202.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  effect  does  sudden  promotion  or  honor 
often  have  upon  one?  2.  How  was  it  with  Joseph?  3.  Why  is  Benjamin  espec- 
ially called  Joseph's  brother,  verse  4?  4.  Why  were  all  ten  brothers  sent 
for  grain?  5.  Was  it  strange  that  Joseph's  brothers  did  not  know  him? 
(Clipping,  If  2,  p.  201.)  6.  What  was  Joseph's  reason  for  not  revealing  him- 
self at  once  to  his  brothers?  (Clipping,  H  8,  p.  218.)  7-  What  is  the  force  of 
the  brothers'  argument  in  verse  11?  (U  3,  P-  201.)  8.  What  did  they  mean  by 
saying  "one  is  not"?  9.  What  is  meant  by  Joseph's  assertion  in  v.  12?  10.  How 
had  Jacob  reaped  what  he  sowed?  (Clipping,  p.  205.)  n.  How  were  Josephs 
brothers  reaping  what  they  had  sowed?   (Clipping,  p.  205.) 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Joseph  write  Scene  V,  Joseph 
Made  Ruler  of  Egypt. 
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Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.    Gal.  6.7 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  42.3-17.  Jospeh  Meets  his 
Brethren.  T.  Gen.  42.18-25.  Conscience  Awakened.  W.  Gen.  42.26-38.  Sin 
Finding  them  out.  T.  Gen.  43.1-15.  Increasing  Anxiety  and  Trouble.  F.  Ps. 
99.  Pardon  with  Punishment.  S.  Ps.  32.  Confession  and  Forgiveness.  S. 
Dan.  9. 1 -10.    Prayer  for  Forgiveness. 

STUDY  Gen.  42    COMMIT  vv  15,  16 

3  And  Joseph's  ten  brethren  went  down  to  buy  grain  from  Egypt  4  But  Ben- 
jamin, Joseph's  brother,  Jacob  sent  not  with  his  brethren;  for  he  said,  Lest 
peradventure  harm  befall  him.  5  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  among 
those  that  came :  for  the  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  6  And  Joseph  was 
the  governor  over  the  land;  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the  people  of  the  land. 
And  Joseph's  brethren  came,  and  bowed  down  themselves  to  him  with  their  faces 
to  the  earth.  7  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he  knew  them,  but  made 
himself  strange  unto  them,  and  spake  roughly  with  them;  and  he  said  unto  them, 
Whence  come  ye?  And  they  said,  From  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy  food.  8  And 
Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  they  knew  not  him.  And  Joseph  remembered  the 
dreams  which  he  dreamed  of  them,  and  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see 
the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  10  And  they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  my 
lord,  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come.  11  We  are  all  one  man's  sons;  we 
are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.  12  And  he  said  unto  them,  Nay,  but 
to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  13  And  they  said.  We  thy 
servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan;  and, 
behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father,  and  one  is  not.  14  And  Joseph 
said  unto  them,  That  is  it  that  I  spake  unto  you,  saying,  Ye  are  spies :  15  hereby 
ye  shall  be  proved:  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh  ye  shall  not  go  forth  hence,  except 
your  youngest  brother  come  hither.  16  Send  one  of  y^u,  and  let  him  fetch  your 
brother,  and  ye  shall  be  bound,  that  your  words  may  be  proved,  whether  there  be 
truth  in  you:  or  else  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh  surely  ye  are  spies.  17  And  he  put 
them  all  together  into  ward  three  days. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I  Jacob's  Sons  sent  to  Egypt  for  Grain,  -1-4.  II.  The  Ten 
Brothers  meet  Joseph,  5-6.  III.  Joseph  charges  them  with  being  Spies,  7-17.  IV. 
Simeon  bound  and  the  Others  depart,  18-26.  V.  Their  Return  Journey  and  Re- 
port to  Jacob,  27-34.    VI.  Their  Money  found  and  their  Father's  Fears,  35-38. 


1-3.  Why  do  ye  look  one  upon  another?  Why  does  each  of  you  look  helplessly 
at  another  for  a  solution  of  our  trouble?  Although  so  old,  Jacob  surpassed  his 
sons  in  energy.—/  have  heard  that  there  is  grain  in  Egypt.  He  would  hear  this 
from  the  travelers  who  passed  through  Canaap  on  their  way  between  Assyria 
and  Egypt.— T^n  brethren.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  all  go  in  order  to 
care  for  the  pack  animals  and  for  defense  if  attacked  by  marauders  on  the 
way. — Went  down  to  buy  grain.  From  Jacob's  words  in  verse  i  we  may  infer 
that  they  went  with  great  reluctance ;  the  word  Egypt  may  well  have  had  a  dire- 
ful sound  to  them  because  to  that  land  they  had  sold  Joseph  as  a  slave. 

4-6.  Benjamin  Jacob  sent  not.    The  youngest  and  the  only  surviving  son  of 
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Rachel,  as  Jacob  supposes,  is  now  his  father's  i2Lyonte.—Peradventure,  Perhaps. 
— Bowed  down  themselves  to  him.  As  Joseph  had  dreamed,  Gen.  37.7-9;  41.43. 
— with  faces  to  the  earth.    See  below. 

S-g.  They  knew  not  him.  It  was  many  years  since  they  had  seen  him  (com- 
pare Gen.  41. 1,  48  and  45.6),  his  face  was  shaved  like  all  Egyptians,  he  wore  an 
Egyptian  headdress,  his  costume  and  language  were  foreign,  he  spoke  to  them 
through  an  interpreter,  and  he  had,  moreover,  purposely  made  himself  Strange 


Royal  Head-dnesses 

unto  them,  verse  7.— K^  are  sPies.  See  p.  202.^Tht  nakedneif  of  the  land.  Its 
undefended  portions. 

11-13.  We  are  all  one  man's  Jons.  The  force  of  this  reply  lies  in  the  inference 
that  no  father  would  let  all  his  sons  risk  their  lives  as  spies. — The  youngest. 
Benjamin. — One  is  not.    Is  not  alive;  Joseph  is  meant. 

15.  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh.  See  p.  202.— Except  your  youngest  brother  come 
hither.  Joseph  would  find  out  whether  the  ten  brothers  had  been  as  false  to 
Benjamin  as  they  had  been  to  him. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

5.  The  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  extension  of  the  famine  to 
Canaan  and  other  countries  is  remarkable,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  there  was  a  simultaneous  failure  of  rain  both  in  Canaan  and  in 
the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Certainly  seven  years  of  famine 
in  both  countries  does  not  seem  very  probable ;  but  the  narrative  does  not  require 
more  than  two  years  in  Canaan  (45.6).    Dr.  Driver,  in  Genesis. 

36.  All  things  are  against  me.  It  was  a  great  mistake.  Joseph  was  alive — ^the 
governor  of  Egypt ;  sent  there  to  preserve  their  lives,  and  to  be  the  stay  of  his 
closing  years.  Simeon  was  also  alive — the  blessed  link  which  was  drawing  and 
compelling  his  brothers  to  return  into  the  presence  of  the  strange  Egyptian 
governor.  Benjamin  would  come  safely  back  again.  All  things,  so  far  from 
being  against  him,  were  working  together  for  good  to  him;  and  if  only  he 
would  trust  God,  he  would  live  to  see  it  so.  All  things  are  yours,  if  you  are 
Christ's.  All  things  serve  you.  Even  those  that  seem  most  awry  and  trying  are 
really  promoting  your  best  interests.  If  you  knew  as  much  about  them  as  God 
does,  you  would  go  down  on  your  bended  knees  and  thank  him,  with  streaming 
eyes,  for  the  most  untoward  of  your  circumstances.  The  seed  buried  in  the 
ground  may  rejoice  in  the  frost  as  much  as  in  the  genial  sunshine.  And  even 
though  some  events  cut  us  to  the  quick,  if  we  believe  that  the  infinite  love  of 
God  is  working  in  and  through  them,  we  may  sing  as  Paul  and  Silas  did,  albeit 
that  our  feet  are  fast  in  the  stocks.  Let  us  cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  at 
the  bright  side  of  things.  If  there  are  only  a  few  clouds  floating  in  your  sky, 
do  not  say  that  the  whole  is  overcast ;  and  if  all  the  heaven  is  covered,  save  one 
small  chink  of  blue,  make  much  of  that :  and  by  all  means  do  not  exaggerate  the 
darkness.    Dr.  P.  B.  Meyer,  in  Israel,  a  Prince  with  God. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCH;E0L0GY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

6.  Bowed  down  themselves  to  him  with  their  faces  to  the  earth.  In  Palestine 
today  when  a  native  of  standing,  or  wealth,  or  position,  meets  men  of  a  lower 
position  than  himself,  his  bow  to  them  is  very  slight,  but  theirs  is  as  low  as 
possible    without  danger  to  themselves  of  toppling  over.    Slaves  and  servants 
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throw  themselves  on  their  knees,  as  their  lords  pass  by,  and  touch  the  ground 

with  their   foreheads.    Gamahliel   JVad-el-Ward. 
9.  Ye  are  spies.    This  was  a  natural  accusation,  for  Egypt  was  so  open  to 

attack  on  the  cast  that  she  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  invasion,  and  always 

on  guard  lest  the  weak- 
ness of  her  defence  should 
become  known.  Under 
the  twelfth  dynasty  for- 
tresses were  built  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and 
under  the  nineteenth  dyn- 
asty this  frontier  was 
closely  watched,  officers 
stationed  there  taking  the 
names  of  all  that  passed 
in  either  direction. 

A  report  of  a  frontier 
official  in  the  reign  of 
Merenptah,  probably  a  few 

Two  HIttlte  Spies  Beaten  by  Egyptian  Soldiers  y^ars   before  the   ExoduS, 

has  come  down  to  us 
which  gives  the  number  of  people  and  the  official  dispatches  that  passed  each 
day  to  and  from  Syria;  another  report  gives  details  of  some  Bedouins  coming 
to  pasture  in  the  Wady  Tumilat.  Thus  the  smallest  details,  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie  points  out,  were  being  reported  in  true  Eastern  fashion  with  that  system 
of  minute  registration  which  characterized  all  their  administration.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  same  precautions  were  taken  in  Joseph's  time.  So  large 
a  band  as  that  of  ten  men  would  not  escape  suspicion. 

15.  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh.  Or,  better.  As  Pharaoh  liveth.  A  form  of  oath 
known  from  Egyptian  monuments:  in  an  account  of  criminal  proceedings,  be- 
longing to  the  twentieth  dynasty,  a  thief  has  an  oath  administered  to  him  by  the 
king's  life,  to  prevent  his  speaking  falsely.  The  popular  Hebrew  forms  of  oaths 
were  As  Jehovah  liveth,  and  As  thy  soul  liveth.  Dr.  S.  R.  Driver,  The  Book  of 
Genesis. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  were  the  two  dreams  which  Joseph  told  his 
brothers  when  he  was  a  lad?  What  effect  did  these  dreams  have. upon  them? 
To  what  did  their  envy  and  hatred  lead  ?  What  qualities  did  Joseph  show  when 
in  Potiphar^s  home  and  in  the  prison?    How  did  he  come  into  power? 


Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  gained  the  favor  of  Pharaoh  and  was 
made  ruler  of  Egypt.  His  position  was  strengthened  socially  by  his  marriage 
with  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potipher,  a  priest  of  On.  Two  sons  were  born 
to  them:  the  elder  was  named  Manasseh,  Making  to  forget,  for,  said  Joseph, 
God  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil;  the  second  was  named  Ephraim,  To  he 
fruitful,  "For  God  hath  made  me  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction." 
The  seven  years  of  plenty  passed,  during  which  Joseph  stored  away  abundant 
grain.  The  seven  years  of  famine  came  and  Joseph  opened  the  storehouses 
and  sold  the  grain  to  the  Egyptians. 

What  has  been  happening  meanwhile  in  Jacob's  household  back  in  Beersheba? 
For  more  than  twenty  years  Jacob  had  mourned  Joseph  as  dead,  and  had  found 
his  main  comfort  in  Benjamin,  Joseph's  own  brother,  the  son  of  Jacob's  beloved 
wife,  Rachel.  The  time  is  drawing  near  when  God's  purpose  of  bringing  Israel 
into  Egypt  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  selling  of  Joseph  into  slavery  and  the 
coming  of  the  long  famine  were  the  immediate  means  by  which  this  purpose 
is  wrought. 

On  the  eastern  border  of  the  Delta,  seven  miles  northeast  of  modern  Cairo, 
was  the  great  national  temple  of  the  Sun  at  On,  or  Heliopolis.  This  temple 
was  served  by  the  most  learned  priests  in  the  land;  Asenath,  Joseph's  wife,  was 
the  daughter  of  its  chief  priest.    Here  Moses  was  educated,  for  in  his  day  it 
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was  the  Athens  of  Egypt.  A  long  avenue  of  sphinxes  led  to  the  temple  and  at 
its  entrance  in  front  stood  several  obelisks,  one  of  which,  dating  from  about 
2000  B.  c,  still  marks  the  site.    See  the  photograph,  opposite  page  268. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

By  questions  review  the  story  of  Joseph  sent  from  his  home  to  find  his 
brothers,  and  their  treatment  of  him.  Picture  the  desolation  in  his  home  when 
the  brothers  returned  without  him  and  gave  their  father  his  coat  of  many  colors 
which  they  had  dipped  in  blood.  During  all  the  years  that  Joseph  was  serving 
in  Egypt,  these  brothers  have  been  caring  for  the  sheep  at  his  old  home.  Many 
years  have  passed  and  now  these  brothers  are  going  down  to  Egypt  for  grain,  for 
there  was  a  famine  in  Canaan  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  They  little  thought  that 
they  would  meet  Joseph  in  Egypt,  but  as  they  travelled  over  the  same  road  that 
Joseph  had  gone  over  when  they  sold  him  to  be  a  slave,  they  must  have  thought 
about  him,  and  wondered  if  he  were  still  living  (as  Emma  A.  Robinson  suggests 
in  'Stories  of  Bible  Victories").  "Perhaps  they  wondered  how  it  must  feel  to  be 
a  slave,  and  belong  to  some  one  else,  for  they  had  never  heard  a  word  from 
Joseph  since  that  morning  they  sold  him.  As  soon  as  they  came  near  the  king's 
house  and  asked  for  com,  Joseph  knew  them,  but  they  did  not  know  him.  They 
never  thought  of  his  being  a  ruler  and  wearing  such  fine  clothes.  As  Joseph 
looked  at  them,  he  must  have  thought  of  all  their  unkindness  to  him,  and  of 
the  hard  times  that  they  had  made  him  have.  He  might  have  thought,  as  they 
did  the  day  they  saw  him  coming  at  Dothan,  'Now  is  my  chance.' " 

Instead  of  wishing  to  be  revenged  for  what  he  had  suffered  from  his  brothers, 
Joseph  wished  to  do  them  good,  but  first  he  wished  to  make  sure  that  they  had 
treated  his  younger  brother  Benjamin  better  than  they  had  him.  See  1|8,  p.  218. 
Describe  the  scene  as  the  brothers  came  before  Joseph,  and  r.ecall  Joseptfs 
dreams.  , 

In  all  the  lessons  about  Joseph  seldom  does  the  lan^age  need  simplifjring  or ' 
the  thought  need  explanation.    No  stories  are  more  vividly  told  than  these  and 
their  dramatic  interest  never  wanes. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Of  course  you  have  learned  Whittier's  words  about 
reaping  as  we  sow:  what  are  they? 

We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made, 
And  fill  our  future's  atmosphere 

With  sunshine  or  with  shade. 
The  tissues  of  the  life  to  be 

We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own. 
And  in  the  field  of  destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 
What  seed  had  Joseph's  brothers  sown  in  the  field  of  destiny  whose  harvest 
they  did  not  expect  to  reap?    Many  years  have  gone  by  and  they  think  that 
deed  past  and  over.    What  caused  them  to  go  down  to  the  land  to  which  Joseph 
had  been  taken? 

For  Older  Pupils.  Joseph's  treatment  of  his  brothers  when  they  came  into 
Egypt  to  buy  com  seems  at  first  thought  harsh,  though  not  revengeful.  We 
must  remember  that  he  had  been  twenty  years  without  news  of  his  father's  fam- 
ily. Benjamin,  his  own  brother,  was  a  three-year-old  lad  when  he  left  home; 
may  he  not  have  fallen  heir  to  his  father's  favoritism,  his  brothers'  hatred,  and 
his  own  fate?  May  not  his  father,  in  grief  over  the  loss  of  his  favorite  son  and 
in  distress  over  the  evil  conduct  of  the  older  sons,  have  gone  down  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave?  Have  these  brothers  grown  to  be  violent,  selfish  men  or  have  time 
and  a  father's  pious  influence  wrought  a  change  in  their  evil  natures? 

Joseph  must  test  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  out  those  facts  before  he  can 
reveal  himself  to  them. 
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LESSON  THOUGHTS  AND  ILLVSTRATIONS 

I    Hands  O^^! 

Wc  would  better  keep  our  Hands  off  God's  Providences.  A  modern  writer 
has  a  story  entitled  "Hands  Off,"  which  illustrates  providence  in  the  life  of 
Joseph.  It  represents  a  man  in  another  stage  of  existence  looking  down  upon 
Joseph  as  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Midianites.  Being  an  active,  ingenious  young 
man,  Joseph  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  captors  on  the  first  night  of  his 
captivity,  and  had  just  reached  the  outer  limits  of  the  camp  when  a  yellow  dog 
barked  and  awakened  his  captors  and  Joseph  was  returned  to  his  captivity. 

But  the  onlooker  wanted  to  interfere  and  kill  the  dog  before  he  had  awakened 
the  camp.  Then  Joseph  would  have  reached  home  in  safety  and  his  great  suf- 
ferings would  have  been  avoided.  But  his  guardian  said,  "Hands  off!"  To  let 
him  see  the  evil  of  his  interference  he  took  him  to  a  world — so  the  story  runs — 
where  he  could  try  his  experiment.  There  he  killed  the  dog.  Joseph  reached 
home  in  safety,  his  father  rejoiced,  his  brothers  were  comforted.  But  when  the 
famine  came  there  had  been  no  Joseph  to  lay  up  the  corn.  Palestine  and  Egypt 
were  starved.  Great  numbers  of  people  died,  and  the  rest  were  so  weakened  that 
they  were  destroyed  by  the  savage  Hittites.  Civilization  was  set  back.  Egypt  was 
blotted  out.  Greece  and  Rome  remained  in  a  barbarous  state.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  world  was  changed  and  countless  evils  came — ^all  because  a  man  in 
his  ignorant  wisdom  killed  a  barking  dog  and  saved  Joseph  from  present  trouble, 
to  his  future  loss  and  the  world's. 

We  would  better  keep  our  hands  off  God's  providences.  Many  a  beautiful  plan 
of  his  is  spoiled  by  human  meddling.  Peter  wanted  to  keep  Jesus  back  from 
the  cross.  Suppose  he  had  done  so,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  No 
doubt,  many  a  time,  love  has  kept  a  life  back  from  hardship,  sacrifice,  and  suf- 
fering, thereby  blighting  or  marring  a  destiny,  a  plan  of  God.  We  are  likely  to 
pity  the  boy  Joseph  as  we  see  him  enter  his  period  of  humiliation,  and  as  we 
read  of  his  being  sold  as  a  slave,  then  cast  into  irons.  But  we  see  well  that  if 
human  pity  could  have  rescued  him  from  this  sad  part  of  his  life,  the  glorious 
part  that  followed,  with  all  its  blessed  service  to  the  world,  would  have  been  lost. 
Dr,  J.  R.  Miller,  in  Devotional  Hours  with  the  Bible. 

The  Attempt  to  Extirpate  Christianity  from  China.  If  Christian  people 
could  have  had  their  way,  they  would  have  prevented  the  Boxer  uprising  in 
China.  The  terrible  events  of  that  time  seemed  only  evil.  But  the  divine 
decree  was  "Hands  off" !  Now  Christian  workers  recognize  his  power  and  guid- 
ance in  the  fact  that  "the  very  action  which  was  intended  to  extirpate  Christian- 
ity from  China  has  had,  as  one  of  its  results,  an  unprecedented  forward  move- 
ment in  missionary  work  in  that  country,  and  that  since  the  year  1900  the  doors 
have  been  opened  to  the  Gospel  far  wider  than  before.  Dr.  Ford  of  Syria  says, 
'Rarely  has  the  hand  of  God  been  more  plainly  revealed  in  the  march  of  human 
events  than  it  was  in  the  crises  of  July,  1908  and  April,  1909  in  Turkey.  Those 
are  indications  of  the  revelation  of  the  supernatural  factor  in  advancing  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.' " 

God's  Providence  in  a  Great  Tragedy.  A  miserable  tyranny  drove  out  of 
Great  Britain  a  number  of  its  bravest  men  and  purest  women.  Watching  the 
Mayflower  driven  with  its  sorrowful  freight  over  the  wild  sea  to  an  unknown 
world,  the  troubled  spectator  might  have  protested.  Where  is  the  justice,  wisdom, 
or  benign  purpose  in  the  permission  of  this  tragedy?  What  condemnation  can  be 
too  severe  of  the  government  which  allows  this  expatriation,  if  such  govern- 
ment there  be?  But  it  is  all  clear  enough  now.  The  American  Republic  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  dubious  incident  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Watkinson  in  The  Supreme  Conquest. 

Find  God's  Hand  in  Failure.  It  seems  probable  that  America  was  dis- 
covered by  Mohammedans  long  before  Columbus  was  bom.  But  their  boats 
were  destroyed  and  their  facilities  exhausted  before  they  could  land  and  effect 
a  settlement.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  in  the  year  499  A.  d.,  a  Buddhist  mopk 
pioneered  the  cause  of  an  early  settlement  in  New  Mexico  but  it  also  died  out. 
Five  hundred  years  later  enterprising  Norsemen  effected  a  temporarv  settlement 
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in  Massachusetts,  which  also  perished.  Finally,  Columbus  came  and  erected  the 
cross,  and  under  that  banner  these  shores  were  settled.  Twenty-five  years  later 
a  bitter  crusade  of  persecution  was  inaugurated  against  the  reformers  m  Europe* 
thousands  of  whom  found  shelter  on  our  shores.  There  were  the  Puritans  and 
Quakers  from  England,  the  Hugenots  from  Erance,  the  Covenanters  from 
Scotland,  and  the  Moravians  from  Austria,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them, 
whose  spiritual  savor  salted  the  continent.  May  it  not  be  that  the  failures  of 
the  Mohammedans  and  Chinese  and  Norsemen  and  Aztecs  were  providential, 
God  having  reserved  this  land  for  his  own  persecuted  people?  That  God  settled 
the  American  continent  with  a  class  of  his  own  selection  seems  to  be  a  fixed 
fact  in  our  calendar.    Christian  Intelligencer. 

II    Whatsoever  a  Man  Soweth,  That  Shaix  he  ai^so  Reap 

Joseph  Reaped  his  Sowing.  Young  Jacob  was  shrewd,  crafty,  and  full  of 
foresight.  If  Esau,  his  brother,  was  a  "hail  fellow  well  met",  the  child  of  his 
impulses,  Jacob  was  a  diplomat,  and  very  wily.  One  day  when  the  father  Isaac 
was  blind  and  old,  Esau  grew  restless,  and  at  last  went  away  with  his  com- 
panions for  he  dearly  loved  to  hunt.  In  that  hour  ambition  tempted  Jacob  and 
avarice  led  him  away.  Advantaging  himself  of  his  brother's  absence,  Jacob 
used  the  skin  of  a  kid  to  make  his  hands  hairy  like  the  hands  of  Esau,  and, 
simulating  the  brother's  voice,  he  extorted  from  his  dying  father  those  tokens 
that,  according  to  the  Eastern  custom,  made  him  the  successor  to  his  father's 
title,  wealth  and  power.  Full  two-score  years  passed  swiftly  by,  and  the  deceit 
seems  to  have  brought  in  large  money  returns  to  crafty  Jacob. 

But  silently  nature  was  working  out  the  harvest  of  retribution,  through  that 
law  of  heredity  that  make  sons  repeat  the  qualities  of  their  father.  When  Jacob 
was  now  advanced  in  years,  his  ten  sons  began  to  develop  craftiness,  and  soon 
they  plowed  great  furrows  of  care  in  the  father's  face.  In  those  days  of  care 
his  young  son  Joseph  stole  into  Jacob's  heart  like  a  sweet  sunbeam,  and,  with 
his  open,  loving  ways,  filled  his  father's  heart  with  gladness.  But  when  the 
elder  brothers  loiew  Jacob  had  given  Joseph  a  coat  of  many  colors  they  remem- 
bered the  craft  of  their  father  in  his  early  career.  One  evening,  when  the  herds 
and  flocks  were  scattered  widely  over  the  hills,  Simeon  sent  out  messengers  and 
called  his  brothers  together  for  a  conference.  In  that  hour  he  said:  "Wist 
ye  not  how  our  father,  being  a  younger  son,  supplanted  his  elder  brother  Esau? 
And,  behold,  his  craft  will  now  make  his  younger  child,  Joseph,  to  supplant  his 
elder  brothers.  Do  ye  not  remember  how  our  father  Jacob  took  a  kid  and  made 
his  hands  like  unto  the  hands  of  Esau?  Let  us  now  take  a  kid  and  make  its 
blood  represent  the  blood  and  death  of  Joseph.  What  Jacob  did  for  his 
father,  Isaac,  let  his  sons  do  to  their  father  Jacob." 

Thus,  with  subtle  irony,  nature  made  the  man's  sins  come  back  to  him.  Once 
the  boy  Jacob  deceived  his  father;  now,  grown  gray  and  old,  his  boys  brought 
their  father  an  armful  of  deceits.  In  that  hour  when  Reuben  and  Simeon  held 
up  the  coat  of  many  colors,  all  red  with  blood,  great  Nature  might  have  whis- 
pered to  Jacob :  "It  is  the  blood  of  the  kid  that  you  slew  for  deceiving  your 
father  that  now  returns,  enabling  your  sons  to  deceive  you."  For,  having 
sowed  deceit,  deceit  also  and  stratagem  Jacob  reaped.  Himself  a  son,  he  thrust 
a  dart  into  his  father's  heart;  become  a  father,  his  ten  sons  become  archers, 
skilled  with  darts  that  fill  their  father's  heart  with  agony.  For  nature  loves 
justice ;  her  rule  is  law,  and  sometimes  her  rod  is  iron.  Dr.  N,  D.  Hillis,  in  Ser- 
mons upon  Instruments  of  Influence.  . 

Jacob's  Sons  Reaped  their  Sowing.  Joseph's  brothers  talked  m  his  presence, 
not  knowing  that  the  grave  Egyptian  ruler,  who  talked  with  them  through  an 
interpreter,  could  understand  their  words.  "We  are  verily  guilty  concerning 
our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  distress  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and 
we  would  not  hear."  It  was  twenty  years  or  more  since  that  wicked  transaction 
at  Dothan,  but  they  could  not  forget  that  crime,  all  these  years  remorse  had 
been  active,  and  now  they  acknowledge  that  they  are  being  justly  punished.  As 
Dickens  says,  the  windows  of  the  house  of  memory  are  not  so  easily  closed 
as  windows  of  glass  and  wood.  They  fly  open  unexpectedly;  they  rattle  in  the 
night.  - 

A  Talk  to  Children.    There  are  two  mistakes  which  many  people  make :  they 
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want  to  sow  and  not  to  reap,  and  they  want  to  reap  what  they  have  not  sown. 
But  you  can't  do  either.  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap,  says 
PauL  The  great  time  for  sowing  is  in  childhood,  youth  and  early  manhood  and 
womanhood.  If  we  are  to  be  both  happy  and  good,  we  must  begin  early  to  look 
after  our  habits,  our  sowing.*  Habit  means  that  what  we  do  once  we  want  to 
do  twice.  We  begin  our  sowing  in  the  heart.  George  Washington  once  sent 
for  a  watch,  and  said  he  did  not  want  the  watch  of  a  fool,  with  a  fine  exterior 
but  with  poor  works — he  wanted  one  finely  constructed  within  and  plain  without. 
He  looked  after  the  heart.  See  that  your  thoughts  are  right.  If  you  sow  a 
right  thought  you  will  reap  a  right  habit;  from  right  habits  you  will  reap  good- 
ness and  happiness.  You  remember  how  Jesus  began  to  sow  the  good  seed  as 
a  boy,  how  at  twelve  he  said,  *'Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  father's 
business?"  and  so  at  the  end  he  could  calmly  say  "It  is  finished."  Ask  God  to 
help  you  that  the  seed  you  sow  may  be  good  seed  and  that  it  may  ripen  by  and 
by  into  good  character.  Abstract  of  a  Talk  by  Dr.  /.  W.  Dawson. 
How  do  you  Hoe? 

Say,  how  do  you  hoe  your  row,  young  chap? 

Say,  how  do  hoe  your  row? 
Do  you  hoe  it  fair. 
Do  you  hoe  it  square, 

Do  you  hoe  it  the  best  you  know? 

Do  you  cut  the  weeds  as  you  ought  to  do, 
And  leave  what's  worth  while  there? 

The  harvest  you'll  garner  depends  on  you; 
Are  you  working  on  the  square? 

Are  you  killing  the  noxious  weed,  young  chap? 
Are  you  making  it  straight  and  clean? 
Are  you  going  straight. 
At  a  hustling  gait. 
Are  you  scattering  all  that's  mean? 
Do  you  laugh  and  sing  and  whistle  shrill, 

Aid  dance  a  step  or  two, 
As  the  row  you  hoe  leads  up  the  hill? 
The  harvest  is  up  to  you.    Driftwood. 

Ill    Mistaken  Estimates  of  Self 

We  are  True  Men,  Thy  Servants  are  No  Spies.  .  They  were  no  spies.  No, 
they  were  not;  they  felt  hurt  by  the  suspicion,  they  scorned  the  thought.  But 
there  are  worse  things  than  going  forth  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  worse 
sinners  than  spies.  And  these  very  men  were  guilty  of  far  more  monstrous 
wickedness.  Let  us  see.  Turn  to  chapter  thirty-seven  of  this  book,  verse  2: 
Joseph  "brought  unto  his  father  their  evil  report."  Verse  4:  "His  brethren... 
hated  him,  and  could  not  speak  peaceably  untd  him."  Verse  6 :  "And  they  hated 
him  yet  the  more."  Doubtful  conduct  for  true  men.  Verse  11 :  "And  his 
brethren  envied  him."  Verse  18:  "And  when  they  saw  him  afar  off,. .  .they  con- 
spired against  him  to  slay  him."  Hardly  the  thing  for  true  men.  Verse  20: 
"Come  now,  therefore,  and  let  us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we 
will  say.  Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him."  And  yet  true  men!  Verse  26 
shows  that  Judah  belonged  to  the  "lucrative  party,"  and  was  inclined  to  a  less 
crime  if  it  were  more  profitable.  "And  Judah  said  unto  his  brethren,  What  profit 
is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother  and  conceal  his  blood  ?  Come  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the 
Ishmaelites,  and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him,  for  he  is  our  brother  and  our 
flesh.  And  his  brethren  were  content."  How  fully  they  realised  the  fraternal 
relation !  Sweet  brothers  I  Verse  31 :  "And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  and  killed 
a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood:  and  they  sent  the  coat  of 
many  colors  and  they  brought  it  to  their  father ;  and  said,  This  have  we  found : 
know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no."  How  straightforward  and  ingen- 
uous !  Verse  34 :  "And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins, 
and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days.  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters 
rose  up  to  comfort  him."    Affectionate  children !    They  boasted  themselves  "true 
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men,"  whilst  they  were  guilty  of  malice,  falsehood,  treachery,  and  murder.  They 
were  unmanly,  unbrotherly,  unfilial.  They  were  not  spies,  but  they  were  liars, 
imposters,  kidnappers,  fratricides,  monsters.  They  ignored  the  profound  wicked- 
ness of  which  they  were  guilty,  and  dwelt  fondly  upon  a  goodness  that  was  not 
very  good.    Dr,  William  L,.  Watkinson,  in  The  Bane  and  the  Antidote. 

Are  not  Many  Guilty  of  Similar  Self-deception?  Is  not  this  seizing  on  a 
creditable  trait  of  character,  and  ignoring  the  bad  traits,  a  constant  source  of 
self-deception?  One  employer  hearing  of  another  oppressing  his  workpeople, 
says  proudly,  "Well,  I  am  not  by  a  long  way  all  that  I  ought  to  be,  but,  thank 
God,  I  am  not  a  sweater!"  A  workman  with  serious  vices  is  yet  industrious,  and 
his  habitual  boast  is,  "Well,  whatever  else  I  am,  I  am  not  a  loafer  I"  A  wretch 
ill-uses  his  wife,  whereupon  many  a  crimson  sinner  in  the  neighborhood  congrat- 
ulates himself,  "Well,  whatever  else  I  am,  thank  God  I  am  not  a  brute!"  A 
tradesman  fails,  and  forthwith  the  worst  people  in  the  town  draw  themselves 
up  and  declare  emphatically,  "Well,  at  least  I  have  always  been  straight!"  The 
prodigal  son,  listening  to  a  story  of  covetousness  and  meanness,  chuckles,  "No- 
body can  charge  me  with  money-grubbing!"  And  he  who  is  a  walking  lie,  a 
mass  of  selfishness,  full  of  egotism  and  pride,  flatters  himself  when  his  neighbor 
is  accused  of  tippling,  "Thank  Heaven,  I  never  was  a  beast."  Dr,  W.  L,  Watkin- 
son,  in  The  Bane  and  the  Antidote. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Providence  is  the  mindful  oversight  of  a  Father.    Ian  Maclaren. 

Each  man*s  life 

The  outcome  of  his  former  living  is; 

The  by-gone  wrongs  bring  forth  sorrows  and  woes 

And  by-gone  right  breeds  bliss.    EdTvin  Arnold. 
Our  deeds  are  fetters  that  we  forge  ourselves.    George  Eliot. 
Sow  thou  sorrow  and  thou  shalt  reap  it.    R.  W.  Gilder. 
Sins  once  committed  remain  terrible  facts  in  our  lives  ever  after.    Dr.  /.  R, 
Miller. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

We  may  do  a  wrong  and  imagine  that  we  are  through  with  it,  but  the  con- 
sequences are  sure  to  confront  us  sooner  or  later.  We  carelessly  sow  our  seed 
here  and  there,  never  thinking  that  we  shall  see  it  again.  But  by  and  by  bitter 
fruit  is  brought  to  us  and  we  are  forced  to  eat  it.  We  rebel,  only  to  learn 
that  the  law  is  we  must  eat  the  fruit  which  grows  on  the  plants  that  have  sprung 
up  from  our  careless  sowing. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Diplomacy. 

2.  Vigorous  old  age.    Genesis  42,  i  and  2. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  How  had  the  brothers  been  received  by  Jacob  on 
their  return  without  Simeon?  2.  Why  had  they  returned  to  Egypt?  3.  What 
had  Judah  promised  Jacob?  4.  What  is  the  reference  to  the  money  that  was  re- 
turned, verse  18?  5.  Describe  the  home  of  a  wealthy  Egyptian  of  this  time, 
(Clippinjr,  p.  209.)     6.  Describe  the  dining-room.   (Clipping,  p.  209.) 

Questions  to  think  about.  i.  Why  had  Jospeh  insisted  upon  Benjamin's 
being  brought  to  Egypt?  2.  Why  were  the  brothers  afraid?  3.  What  does  "he 
refrained  himself"  mean?  4,  Why  did  the  Egyptians  eat  by  themselves?  (Clip- 
ping, p.  209.)  5.  What  does  "the  first-born  according  to  his  birthright"  mean? 
6.  What  were  the  "messes"  ? 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Joseph  write  Scene  VI,  Joseph 
Meeting  with  his  Brothers.    On  your  map  locate  On, 
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LESSON  VIII— May  25 
JOSEPH  AND  BENJAMIN 

^olben  Cext 

He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light,    x  Jn.  2.Z0 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  4318.  19,  23-34.  Joseph  and 
Benjamin.  T.  Gen.  43.1-14.  Judah's  Plea  with  Jacob.  W.  Prov.  9.1-10.  Wis- 
dom's Feast.  T.  Luke  14.16-24.  The  Gospel  Feast.  F.  Isa.  55.  The  Universal 
Invitation.  S.  Ps.  4S-^i7-  Guests  at  Jehovah's  Feast.  S.  Rev.  19.1-9.  Mar- 
riage Supper  of  the  Lamb. 

STUDY  Gen.  43    COMMIT  vv  29,  30 

18  And  the  men  were  afraid,  because  they  were  brought  to  Joseph's  house; 
and  they  said,  Because  of  the  money  that  was  returned  in  our  sacks  at  the  first 
time  are  we  brought  in ;  that  he  may  seek  occasion  against  us,  and  fall  upon  us, 
and  take  us  for  bondmen,  and  our  asses.  19  And  they  came  near  to  the  steward 
of  Joseph's  house,  and  they  spake  unto  him  at  the  door  of  the  house. 

23  And  he  said,  Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not ;  your  God  and  the  God  of  your 
father,  hath  given  you  treasure  in  your  sacks :  I  had  your  money.  And  he  brought 
Simeon  out  unto  them.  24  And  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's  house, 
and  gave  them  water,  and  they  washed  their  feet;  and  he  gave  their  asses  pro- 
vender. 25  And  they  made  ready  the  present  against  Joseph's  coming  at  noon: 
for  they  heard  that  they  should  eat  bread  there. 

26  And  when  Joseph  came  home,  they  brought  him  the  present  which  was  in 
their  hand  into  the  house,  and  bowed  down  themselves  to  him  to  the  earth.  27 
And  he  asked  them  of  their  welfare,  and  said,  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of 
whom  ye  spake?  Is  he  yet  aUve?  28  And  they  said.  Thy  servant  our  father  is 
well,  he  is  yet  ahve.  And  they  bowed  the  head,  and  made  obeisance.  29  And  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  Benjamin  his  brother,  his  mother's  son,  and  said,  Is 
this  your  youngest  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me?  And  he  said,  God  be 
gracious  unto  thee,  my  son.  30  And  Jos.ph  made  haste;  for  his  heart  yearned 
over  his  brother :  and  he  sought  where  to  weep ;  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber, 
and  wept  there.  31  And  he  washed  his  face,  and  came  out;  and  he  refrained 
himself,  and  said.  Set  on  bread.  32  And  they  set  on  for  him  by  himself,  and  for 
them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  Egyptians,  that  did  eat  with  him,  by  themselves ; 
because  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews;  for  that  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.  33  And  they  sat  before  him,  the  first-bom 
according  to  his  birthright,  and  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth :  and  the  men 
marvelled  one  with  another.  34  And  he  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them  from 
before  him :  but  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs.  And 
they  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

<  Lesson  Outline.  I.  Jacob's  Sons  sent  again  tO  Egypt,  Benjamin  with  them, 
1-15.  II.  The  Brothers  and  Joseph's  Steward,  16-25.  HI-  Joseph's  Questions, 
26-30.    IV.  Joseph  eats  with  his  Brothers,  31-34. 

18.  The  men  were  afraid.  They  naturally  held  that  their  being  brought  to  the 
great  ruler's  private  house  and  showered  with  kindness  could  have  only  an  evil 
^\xt)^ost.— Because  of  the  money.  See  the  preceding  chapter.— 5*^^^  occasion 
against  us.  Hebrew,  roll  himself  upon  us,  RVm. — Take  us  for  bondmen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  in  Ex.  22.3,  the  thief  who  could  not  make  restitution  was  to 
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be  sold  as  a  slave.  "How  natural  it  all  is !  The  fear  of  these  brethren,  as  they 
were  brought  into  Joseph's  house,  lest  the  palace  prove  a  court  of  accusation 
and,  as  in  Venice,  with  a  passage-way  across  a  *bridge  of  sighs*  to  a  prison; 
their  timid  confession  to  the  steward  that  they  might,  if  possible,  win  him  over 
to  their  side — all  so  natural!"  (Pierson). 

21.  In  full  weight.  The  Egyptians,  like  the  Hebrews,  weighed  their  money; 
it  was  in  the  form  of  rings  of  gold  and  was  weighed  out  by  scribes. 

33-34.  The  first-born  according  to  his  birthright.  Joseph  arranged  them  in  the 
order  of  their  ages.— //e  took.  Or,  messes  were  taken,  RVm.  Our  word  mess 
comes  from  the  Latin  missum,  sent.  In  this  way  guests  were  especially  hon- 
ored.— IVere  merry.    Hebrew,  drank  largely,  RVm. 

35.  Benjamins  mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs.  "The  most  hon- 
ored guest  was  given  the  largest  and  finest  pieces.  Among  the  Spartans  the 
king  had  a  fourth  portion,  among  the  Kretans  the  archer  had  four  times  more 
than  others.    The  number  five  is  especially  Egyptian  (Knobei), 

UGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

II.  Carry  down  the  man  a  present.  Our  illustration  on  page  234  comes  from 
an  Egyptian' monument,  and  represents  strangers  from  Syria  bringing  presents 
to  an  Egyptian  noble.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  stands  an  Egyptian  who 
is  introducing  the  strangers. 

24.  Joseph's  house.  .The  town  house  of  a  wealthy  Egyptian  was  commonly 
on  a  large  scale:  it  had  (at  least  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty)  a  great  vestibule 
with  an  ante-room  for  the  porter;  then  came  the  huge  dining-hall,  the  principal 
room  of  the  house;  beyond  this  was  a  small  court,  with  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  the  master  on  one  side,  and  the  kitchen  and  store-room  on  the  other;  and 
still  farther  beyond  came  the  house  for  the  women  and  the  garden.  The  rooms 
were  well  furnished  with  artistically  made  chairs,  sofas,  rugs,  etc.,  and  hang- 
ings for  the  walls;  and  there  were  numerous  dependents,  superintending  the 
different  departments  of  the  establishment,  bakery,  kitchen,  sideboard  (we 
should  say,  cellar),  etc.    Brman,  Light  from  the  Ancient  Bast. 

2^.  The  man  gave  them  water  and  they  washed  their  feet.  They  wore  no 
stockings,  and  they  removed  their  shoes  or  sandals  on  entering  a  house.  Cleans- 
ing with  cooling  water  was  refreshing  as  well  as  needful. 

25.  They  heard  that  they  should  eat  bread  there.  The  most  important  room  in 
the  Egyptian  house-  was  the  great  dining-hall  supported  by  pillars.  The  large 
dining  table  stands  in  the  middle  covered  with  dishes,  bowls  of  fruit,  and  loaves 
of  bread;  roast  meat  and  other  articles  of  food  are  placed  upon  smaller  tables; 
there  are  also  flowers  and  gay  necklets,  the  requisites  for  an  Egyptian  dinner 
party.  In  the  back  part  of  the  hall  a  row  of  immense  wine  jars  is  built  into 
the  wall.  On  either  side  of  the  table  stand  one  or  two  arm-chairs,  and  close 
to  one  of  them  is  a  basin  with  a  jug  of  water;  evidently  the  present  oriental 
custom  of  pouring  water  over  the  hands  after  eating  is  no  modern  innovation. 
Adolf  Brman,  in  Life  in  Ancient  Bgypt. 

32.  For  them  by  themselves.  At  Egyptian  feasts  the  guests  did  not  sit  round 
a  table,,  as  with  us :  They  were  anointed  and  wreathed  with  flowers  by  attend- 
ants, and  sat  on  rows  of  chairs  facing  a  sideboard ;  the  viands,  interspersed  with 
rich  floral  decorations,  were  arranged  on  this,  and  carried  around  to  them  by 
servants :  musicians,  with  harps,  lutes,  or  flutes,  and  dancing  girls,  were  also 
regularly  in  attendance.    Dr.  S.  R.  Driver,  in  Book  of  Genesis. 

32.  That  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Bgyptians.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
Egyptians  would  not  use  the  knife  or  cooking  utensil  of  a  Greek,  because  it 
might  have  been  employed  in  preparing  food  from  the  flesh  of  a  cow,  which 
was  sacred  to  Isis. 

HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  Why  had  Jacob's  sons  first  gone  to  Egypt?  Of  what  had 
they  been  accused  there?    Who  had  been  left  behind,  and  why? 


Nine  brothers  had  gone  back  to  Hebron  leaving  Simeon  in  prison  in  Egypt 
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as  hostage  for  their  return  with  Benjamin.  .  On  opening  the  sacks  of  grain 
which  they  brought  back  with  them  they  were  greatly  disturbed  to  find  therein 
their  purchase  money.  They  made  their  explanations  to  Jacob  in  regard  to 
Simeon,  and  the  aged  father  grieved  saying:  "Me  have  you  bereaved  of  my 
children:  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away." 
Reuben  swore  that  he  would  bring  Benjamin  safely  back,  but  Jacob  stoutly  de- 
clared, "My  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you." 

When  the  grain  was  all  gone,  Jacob  again  bade  his  sons  go  to  Egypt  for 
more.  Judah  refused  to  go  unless  they  might  take  Benjamin  with  them,  for 
this  "the  man"  in  power  in  Egypt  had  required.  How  natural  is  the  aged  fa- 
ther's petulant  complaint,  "Wherefore  dealt  ye  so  ill  with  me  as  to  tell  the  man 
whether  ye  had  yet  a  brother?"  And  how  true  to  human  nature  is  Judah's 
reply  with  its  rehearsal  of  how  they  had  been  obliged  to  answer  the  man's 
questions  and  with  its  counter-question  to  his  father,  "Could  we  in  any  wise 
know  that  he  would  say,  Bring  your  brother  down?"  Then  Judah  promised  to 
be  surety  for  Benjamin.  The  family  councils  had  consumed  many  weeks — Ex- 
cept we  had  lingered,  surely  we  had  now  returned  a  second  time,  said  Judah — 
and  the  father,  forced  by  dire  need,  yielded.  With  double  money  to  pay  for 
both  the  old  and  the  new  grain  and  with  a  present  of  balm,  honey,  spices  and 
myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds,  the  brothers  together  with  Benjamin,  again  journeyed 
down  to  Egypt.  They  appeared  before  Joseph  and  he  bade  his  steward  take 
them  to  his  home  and  prepare  a  feast  at  noon  for  them  and  him. 

For  the  place  see  p.  173. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Mounted  on  strong  camels,  with  camel  cloths  of  brown  and  green,  their  camel 
bells  tinkling,  and  tassels  of  yellow  and  blue  shaking  in  the  wind,  and  followed 
by  a  string  of  asses  with  the  empty  corn  sacks,  the  ten  brothers  left  the  vale  of 
Hebron,  nding  slowly  across  the  hot  desert  to  the  gate  of  Migdol,  in  the  great 
Egyptian  wall.  Again  they  saw  the  broad  blue  Nile  as  they  went  along  the  bank, 
until  they  were  opposite  to  the  island.  They  were  ferried  over  to  the  city,  where 
the  temple  walls  were  painted  in  broad  bands  of  red  and  green  and  black,  and 
the  walls  of  the  white  castle  stood  hjighest  of  alL 

The  camels  knelt  in  the  wide  market-place,  where  Joseph  was  sold  for  a  slave 
twenty  years  before,  to  wait  while  one  of  the  brothers  went  to  the  government 
house  to  give  to  the  doorkeeper  a  message  for  the  great  Zaphnath-paaneah  that 
the  ten  shepherds  of  Canaan  had  returned  with  their  brother.  After  waiting 
for  a  time,  they  got  word  that  the  great  man  would  see  them. 

Joseph  was  glad  when  he  heard  that  his  brothers  were  back  again,  and  that 
they  had  brought  his  own  dear  brother  with  them.  He  was  so  pleased  that 
he  resolved  to  have  them  all  to  dine  with  him  at  his  own  house.  Pulling  his 
black  wig  down  over  his  brow,  he  ordered  them  to  be  brought  in;  and  as  they 
came  kneeling  before  him,  it  was  not  on  old  Judah  or  kind  Reuben,  but  on 


An  Esyptian  Gentleman  driving  up  to  his  House  followed  by  Footmen,  On  the  other  Side  of  the  Door 
are  three  Guests  awaiting  his  coming 

Benjamin  with  the  ruddy  cheeks,  that  he  fixed  his  searching  eyes.    His  brother 
had  grown  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  recognize  the  little  boy  who  used  to 
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run  about  the  camp  holding  by  his  hand  as  he  took  him  to  see  the  little  lambs 
at  play,  and  the  small  black  kids,  and  the  doves,  and  the  chickens. 

"Take  these  men  to  my  house,  for  I  shall  dine  with  them  at  mid-day,"  was  all 
he  said.  The  brothers  were  amazed  when  this  order  was  explained.  And  when 
the  gates  of  his  courtyard  closed  behind  them,  they  believed  they  were  prisoners 
again,  and  sat  down  on  the  stone  pavement  to  sigh  and  mourn. 

At  mid-day  there  came  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate,  and  the  red-and-green 
chariot  of  the  great  Egyptian  drove  in,  and  soon  they  were  summoned  to  stand 
before  him.  With  their  simple  presents  in  their  hands,  they  went  through  the 
garden  and  into  his  beautiful  house  and  kneeling,  laid  them  at  his  feet. 

"Is  your  father  well?"  the  great  man  asked  in  a  kind  voice.  **The  old  man  of 
whom  you  spoke — is  he  still  alive  ?" 

"Thy  servant  our  father  is  alive  and  in  good  health,"  they  answered  humbly. 

"Is  this  your  younger  brother,  of  whom  you  spoke?"  he  asked,  speaking  as 
if  he  did  not  know  one  from  another.  Benjamin  answered  with  a  low  bow,  and 
Joseph  added,  "May  God  be  gracious  to  thee,  my  son  I"  When  Benjamin  looked 
up  at  him,  Joseph  felt  the  tears  coming  into  his  eyes,  and  rising  suddenly  from 
his  chair,  to  the  surprise  of  the  men  he  hurriedly  left  the  hall.  They  did  not 
know  why.  But  if  they  had  seen  him  in  his  own  room  weeping  like  a  child  for 
very  joy,  they  would  have  been  more  astonished  still. 

The  dinner  came,  and  the  ten  brothers  were  surprised  when  the  Egyptian 
ruler  arranged  them  at  a  table  all  in  the  order  of  their  ages;  and  yet  they  did 
not  suspect  who  he  was.  Joseph  sat  at  a  table  by  himself,  with  a  beautiful  sil- 
ver wine-cup  before  him,  and  he  sent  plates  of  choice  food  to  each  of  his  broth- 
ers, sending  Benjamin  five  times  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest.  Still  they  sus- 
pected nothing.  The  slaves  put  wreaths  of  blue  convolvulus  and  red  poppies 
round  their  necks,  and  kept  their  plates  well  supplied  with  roast  fowl,  fried 
fish,  and  venison,  pastry,  fruits,  and  sweetmeats,  and  their  cups  filled  with  red 
and  white  wine,  so  that  they  enjoyed  themselves  very  much. 

Next  morning  they  were  sent  home  to  Canaan  with  their  asses  laden  with 
com  sacks ;  and  they  were  very  glad  to  get  away  so  quickly,  and  wondered  why 
the  great  Egyptian  was  so  kind  to  them,  but  even  yet  they  suspected  nothing. 

All  little  boys  and  girls  like  to  hear  about  Joseph  hastening  out  of  the  room 
because  he  was  going  to  cry  with  joy  at  seeing  Benjamin,  for  it  tells  us  of  the 
love  he  had  for  him.  It  brings  to  mind  the  love  of  Jesus  for  his  disciples,  when 
he  talked  with  them  in  the  upper  room,  and  told  them  that  people  would  know 
that  they  were  followers  of  him  if  they  loved  one  another.  And  so  will  you  be 
known  as  a  little  follower  of  Jesus  if  you  love  your  brothers  and  sisters  much, 
and  are  kind  to  all.    Robert  Bird,  in  One  Hundred  Bible  Stories  for  Children. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  IvESSON 

For  Younger  and  Older  Pupils.  Begin  at  once  with  the  lesson  story.  See 
the  Historical  Background. 

IvESSON  TOPICS  AND  II.LUSTRATIONS 

I    Is  Your  Tather  Wsm.;  is  hb  yet  Ai,ive? 

Joseph  and  his  Father.  We  look  at  Joseph  and  his  father,  and  we  see  that 
through  all  the  experiences  of  his  life  he  kept  his  love  for  his  father  warm  and 
tender.  His  father  was  not  forgotten  even  in  the  gladness  of  his  own  happy 
home.  All  through  the  story  of  the  brothers'  visits  we  have  glimpses  of  Jos- 
eph's love  for  Is  father.  As  he  pressed  on  them  the  charge  that  they  were 
spies,  testing  them,  learning  what  was  in  them,  they  dropped  the  words,  "Thy 
servants  are  sons  of  one  man... The  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father." 
They  spoke  carelessly,  as  to  a  stranger  who  knew  nothing  of  their  home,  but 
their  words  told  Joseph  that  his  father  was  yet  alive,  sending  a  thrill  of  gladness 
into  his  heart. 

The  brothers  went  home  and  came  again,  and  when  they  stood  before  the  gov- 
ernor, almost  his  first  word  to  them  was  the  inquiry,  "Is  your  father  well,  the 
old  man  of  whom  ye  spake?"    The  brothers  saw  nothing  in  the  words  but  the 
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fine  courtesy  of  a  noble  gentleman;  yet  under  the  courtesy  there  throbbed  si 
tender  filial  love.  When  Judah  presented  his  plea  for  Benjamin,  referring 
again  and  again  to  his  father  at  home,  his  old  age,  his  loneliness,  his  bereave- 
ment, his  love  for  Benjamin— so  deep  and  tender  that  he  would  die  if  the  lad 
were  not  returned  to  him— he  little  knew  what  chords  he  was  touching  in  the 
soul  of  the  great  man  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  It  was  this  picture  of  the 
aged,  sorrowing  father  that  most  of  all  moved  Joseph  as  he  listened  to  Judah's 
words.  When  the  plea  was  ended  Joseph  broke  down,  could  not  refrain  him- 
self longer,  and  said  amid  sobs,  "I  am  Joseph."  Then  the  very  next  words 
were,  "Doth  my  father  yet  live?"  A  few  minutes  later,  after  the  passionate 
assurance  of  forgiveness  had  been  given  to  quiet  the  hearts  of  his  brothers  in 
their  consternation,  he  made  them  hasten  to  their  father — "my  father,"  he  says 
now — "and  say  unto  him.  Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made  me  lord 
of  all  Egypt,  come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not..  .Ye  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my 
glory  in  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen ;  and  ye  shall  haste  and  bring  down 
my  father  hither."    Dr.  J.  R,  Miller,  in  Devotional  Hours  with  the  Bible, 

Is  Your  Father  yet  Alive?  Says  Ruskin;  He  who  has  once  stood  beside  the 
grave,  to  look  back  upon  the  companionship  which  has  forever  closed,  feeling 
how  impotent  then  are  the  wild  love  and  the  keen  sorrow  to  give  one  instant's 
pleasure  to  the  pulseless  heart  or  atone  in  the  lowest  measure  to  the  departed 
spirit  for  the  hour  of  unkindness,  will  scarcely  for  the  future  incur  that  debt  to 
the  heart  which  can  only  be  discharged  to  the  dust. 

And  Margaret  E.  Sangster  teaches  the  lesson: — 

We  have  careful  thoughts  for  the  stranger 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest, 

But  oft  for  "our  own" 

The  bitter  tone, 
Though  we  love  "our  own"  the  best. 
Ah,  lips  with  the  curve  impatient, 
Ah,  brow  with  that  look  of  scorn, 

'Twere  a  cruel  fate 

Were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  work  of  mom. 

Overburdened  Fathers.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  describes  Hogarth's  pic- 
tures that  represent  the  burden  of  war- taxes  by  picturing  a  harvester,  a  reaper, 
or  an  engineer  and  others,  each  one  toiling  at  his  work  with  the  additional  bur- 
den of  a  man  upon  his  back.  Then  he  adds  these  words  about  the  overbur- 
dened father: — 

If  some  Abbey  should,  in  the  spirit  of  Hogarth,  sketch  the  burdens  of  Ameri- 
can society  he  would  portray  the  rich  American  father  staggering  up  Fifth 
Avenue,  carrying  a  heavy  load  between  his  shoulders.  To  him  the  peasant, 
with  one  soldier  on  his  back,  would  seem  fortunate.  This  rich,  oyer- worked 
father  carries  a  whole  family  between  his  shoulders.  Yonder,  going  up  the 
steps  of  his  mansion  on  the  avenue,  is  the  tired  man.  On  one  shoulder  sit  two 
daughters,  each  carrying  half  a  donkey's  load  of  finery;  on  the  other  shoulder 
sit  two  dude  sons,  home  from  college  five  years  ago»  each  puffing  his  cigarette 
and  looking  placid.  Soon  the  burden  will  break  the  man  down ;  he  will  not  live 
out  more  than  half  his  days.  These  big  boys  are  both  paupers,  and  the  two 
girls  parasites.  Not  alone  is  that  man  a  pauper  who  is  supported  by  the  county 
poorhouse.  That  man  is  a  pauper  who  is  supported  by  the  work  of  others. 
Plebeian  paupers  are  supported  by  the  work  of  many  in  a  county  poorhouse. 
Patrician  paupers  are  supported  by  the  work  of  one  in  an  avenue  mansion. 

Oh,  these  wretched  paupers  who,  as  tramps,  beg  their  meals  and  clothes  at 
the  back  door  from  servants!  Oh,  these  still  more  wretched  paupers  who  beg 
their  fine  clothes  and  food  from  an  over-worked  father  in  the  front  room  of 
the  same  mansion!  The  well-dressed  pauper  sons  and  daughters  are  beggar 
tramps  who  have  night-keys  to  the  house. 
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II     H^  THAT  LOVETH   HIS   BrOTH^  ABID^H  IN  THE  LiGHT 

A  True  Story.  They  were  very  young,  so  young  that  they  could  thoroughly 
enjoy  themselves  that  evening,  although,  only  two  short  weeks  before,  God  had 
sent  his  angel  and  had  called  their  dear  father  to  himself,  after  a  brief  but 
sharp  attack  of  malignant  scarlet  fever.  They  could  not  understand  all  that 
that  sorrow  meant  for  them,  and  perhaps  it  touched  them  most  through  witness- 
ing their  mother's  grief.  It  was  dreadful  to  them  to  see  her  in  tears ;  and,  young 
as  they  were,  Margery  and  Honor  tried  hard  to  help  her  in  any  way  they 
could;  and  they  were  of  more  comfort  than  they  knew. 

But  they  did  not  think  that  five-year-old  Ivy  would  be  of  any  use  in  this 
way;  and  many  times  during  that  sad  fortnight  they  had  told  her  reproachfully 
that  she  was  not  much  of  a  help  to  mother— that  she  did  not  try  to  please 
mother.  Then  Ivy  sickened  with  the  terrible  disease  which  had  proved  fatal 
to  their  father.  Once  more  mother  was  shut  away  from  her  other  little  girls, 
and  spent  day  and  night  at  the  bedside  in  that  room. 

One  night  Margery  and  Honor,  as  they  passed  that  same  door  on  their  way 
to  bed,  heard  mother's  voice  saying  "Good  night"  to  them  softly. 

"Margery,"  said  mother,  "have  you  sometimes  told  Ivy  to  try  to  be  a  help  to 
me?" 

Margery  thpught  she  had  (at  any  rate,  she  had  often  told  Ivy  that  she  was  no 
help  at  all  to  mother). 

"For,  though  she  does  not  know  what  she  is  saying,"  continued  mother,  "yet, 
over  and  over  again,  she  cries :  *I  do  want  to  help  you,  mother ;  I  do  try  to  be  a 
help  to  you,  mother  I' " 

Margery  and  Honor  did  not  say  much  after  that,  but  stole  away  to  bed,  and 
to  pray,  with  tears,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would  make  Ivy  better. 

Oh,  you  big  brothers  and  sisters,  are  you  ever  tempted  to  be  impatient  and 
hasty  with  the  little  ones?  Do  you  sometimes  get  provoked  with  them,  and 
speak  harshly  to  them?    Do  you  ever  misjudge  and  misunderstand  them? 

Many,  many  anxious  days  passed,  and  Ivy's  life  hung  in  tlie  balance  for  three 
long  weeks,  and  then  God  gave  her  back.  But  the  sad  experiences  of  those 
weeks  taught  Margery  and  Honor  a  lesson  which  they  never  forgot. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says :  "A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye 
love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you."  Just  pause  for  a  few  minutes  and  think 
how  he  does  love  us,  in  spite  of  all  our  faults  and  failings;  how  he  never  gets 
impatient  with  us  when  we  displease  and  grieve  him ;  how  he  helps  us  again  and 
again.  We  know  that  his  love  is  so  great  that  it  can  never  fail,  and  that  he 
will  love  us  to  the  end.  As  we  think  of  the  greatness  of  his  love,  it  will  surely 
make  us  strive  more  earnestly  to  be  patient  and  loving  to  others,  as  he  is  to  us, 
remembering  that  the  best  way  in  which  we  can  show  our  love  to  him  is  by 
"keeping  his  commandments."    L.  M.  Carr,  in  The  Christian. 

Do  you  treat  your  Brother  or  Sister  as  well  as  you  treat  a  Stranger? 

Brothers  and  sisters  are  not,  as  a  rule,  half  so  polite  to  each  other  as  if  they 
were  only  friends,  or  strangers,  and  the  very  same  boy  who  will  stand  at  the 
door  like  a  picture,  holding  it  open  for  his  mother's  guest,  has  been  known  to 
slam  it  in  the  face  of  his  mother's  daughter.  Is  there  in  your  household  the 
boy  who  jumps  up  from  his  comfortable  corner  without  a  grumble,  to  do  his 
sister  some  small  service;  or  the  girl  who  will  do,  or  do  without,  as  much  for 
her  mother's  comfort  as  she  will  for  her  own  "culture",  and  who  is  as  charming 
to  her  little  brothers  as  she  is  to  her  big  brother's  chum?    Young  Israel. 

Ill    Emotion 

Dwarfing  the  Emotions.  Curious  indeed  is  the  suspicion  many  persons  seem 
to  entertain  of  the  things  that  appeal  to  their  emotions.  They  may  show  an 
admirable  hospitality  to  knowledge,  and  devote  themselves  unreservedly  to 
study,  in  order  to  develop  their  minds.  Toward  the  physical  side  of  life  they 
maintain  a  similar  attitude,  and  by  using  care  in  the  matter  of  diet  and  exercise, 
do  everything  possible  to  make  their  bodies  strong  and  to  keep  them  healthy. 
Their  emotions,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seem  willing  to  leave  entirely  unculti- 
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vated,  or  to  trust  them  to  such  chance  training  as  comes  from  the  ordinary  intei 
course  of  life. 

The  position  is  strangely  inconsistent.  Even  those  who  assume  it  never  carr> 
it  to  its  logical  conclusion.  If  they  did  they  would  stifle  all  their  emotions,  and 
this,  of  course  they  cannot  do.  They  hsten  with  pleasure  to  a  brass  band  be- 
cause it  stirs  their  military  ardor  or  rouses  their  spirit  of  patriotism.  They 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  a  football  game  because  it  awakens  their  college  feeling 
or  fires  their  love  of  combat.  Why,  then,  should  they  feel  ashamed  when  they 
shed  a  tear  over  Little  Nell  or  Philip  Nolan? 

Are  the  ordinary  emotions  to  be  trusted  and  the  higher  and  finer  ones  re- 
pressed?   That,  obviously,  would  be  absurd. 

The  contrary  is  true.  The  nobler  the  feeling,  the  more  need  there  is  that  it 
have  full  play,  and  that  it  be  cultivated,  not  by  chance,  but  consciously  and 
steadily.  There  is  a  trinity  of  the  human  as  there  is  of  the  Divine,  and  to 
neglect  one  person  of  it  is  to  condemn  ourselves  to  needless  incompleteness. 

Even  if  the  church  service  appeals  only  to  your  emotions,  do  not  therefore 
remain  away,  but  go  and  give  play  to  the  emotions.  If  you  cannot  read  the 
"Christmas  Carol"  without  crying,  read  it  all  the  oftener,  and  cry  harder,  and 
take  no  shame  to  yourself  for  your  tears.  They  water  seeds  meant  to  flower 
in  beauty  and  adorn  your  life. 

"As  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he,"  said  Solomon.  Not  in  his  head,  but  in 
his  heart— the  immemorial  figure  of  speech  for  the  emotions.  Youth's  Com- 
panion, 

Emotion  and  Religion.  We  all  recognize  the  dangers  of  an  emotional  reli- 
gion, but  there  are  almost  equally  great  dangers  in  a  religion  from  which  all 
emotion  is  entirely  banished.  A  perfectly  dry  eye  is  blind,  and  a  perfectly  dry 
relijg^on  has  no  sight.  You  always  have  the  clearest  vision  when  there  is  some 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  a  personal  sentiment  has  its  appointed  place  in  the 
vision  of  God.    Dr.  John  H.  Jowett  in  a  Recent  Sermon. 

One  may  intensely  believe  in  an  Excellence  which  one  does  not  possess. 
The  next  best  thing  to  having  a  virtue  yourself  is  to  recognize,  to  admit,  and 
to  reverence  it  in  others.  Some  persons  are  too  inclined  to  deny  the  reality  of 
feelings  which  they  themselves  do  not  possess.  Some  are  inclined  to  throw 
doubt  and  even  derision  upon  religious  emotion  and  mysticism.  I  would  be^  of 
you  not  to  fall  into  this  foolish  blunder.  You  may  not  yourself  appreciate 
music,  but  you  would  admit  that  its  spiritual  joys  are  an  intense  reality.  So, 
too,  with  reli^on.  Its  joys  are  real,  its  mystic  fervors  are  actualities.  If  we 
once  get  convmced  of  that,  this  very  conviction  will  help  us  on  our  way.  It  will 
assist  us  with  our  children ;  it  will  aid  us  in  our  spiritual  development.  For  while 
some  have  by  nature  a  better  grasp  of  spiritual  things  than  others  and  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  them,  all  of  us  require  spiritual  trainmg  and  discipline,  and  none 
of  us  who  submit  to  and  seek  for  that  training,  none  of  us  who  humbly  ask  that 
God  will  reveal  himself  to  us,  will  always  and  wholly  fail  in  their  quest. 
C.  S.  Montefiore,  in  Truth  in  Religion. 

Re-Orientalized  Christianity  will  be  Emotional.  Christianity  is  an  Oriental 
religion  domiciled  in  the  Occident.  Most  of  us  know  it  only  as  it  is  expressed 
through  the  mind  and  temperament  and  institutions  of  the  West.  What  will 
happen  when  this  Eastern  faith  goes  back  to  the  East?  To  grasp  the  idea  of  a 
Christendom  variegated  with  oriental  colors,  tesselated  with  oriental  philos- 
ophies, and  articulate  in  oriental  customs,  needs  an  expansion  of  vision.  Our 
Christianity  is  just  so  much  of  the  original  religion  as  could  express  itself 
through  Greek,  Roman,  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Anglo-Saxon  modes  of  thought 
and  life.  It  is  presumptuous  to  think  that  these  exhaust  the  full  content  of  the 
rich  Christian  faith.  When  we  get  over  the  conceit  that  our  creeds  and  organ- 
izations are  final  and  to  be  imposed  upon  races  essentially  different  from  ours, 
and  let  the  oriental  mind  go  to  the  oriental  Bible  and  apply  the  oriental  Chris- 
tian religion  in  its  own  oriental  way,  we  shall  see  that  Christianity  is  an  infinite- 
ly richer  and  more  wonderful  faith  than  we  have  ever  imagined, 
/^^e  personality  of  the  Eastern  races  is  more  varied,  flexible,  and  profound 
than  that  of  the  West.  For  instance,  the  capacity  for  passionate  devotion,  for 
uncalculatmg  obedience,  for  suffering,  of  the  typical  Moslem  races  is  unlimited. 
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If  Christianity  should  get  possession  of  their  resistless  qualities,  it  would  take 
on  a  vitality  never  before  known.  Carry  the  same  thought  to  the  races  of  the 
Middle  East  who  have  developed  such  marvelous  faculties  of  meditation  and 
speculation.  If  Christianity  should  be  interpreted  by  them,  it  would  take  on  an 
intellectual  and  an  emotional  aspect  that  must  make  our  phlegmatic  Western 
faith  seem  like  dry  skin  and  bones.    Joseph  H.  Odell,  in  The  Outlook. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

"Love  is  goodness  in  action." 

O  brothers!  are  ye  asking  how 

The  hills  of  happiness  to  find? 
Then  know  they  lie  beyond  the  vow — 

"God  helping  me,  I  will  be  kind."    Nixon  Waterman. 

All  the  great  experts  in  religious  life  have  been  men  who  have  not  denuded 
their  religion  of  emotion.    Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett. 

Passion  or  sensation — ^it  is  not  less  we  want;  but  more;  the  ennobling  differ- 
ence between  one  man  and  another  is  precisely  in  this,  that  one  feels  more  than 
another.    Ruskin. 

The  intellect  may  have  a  place  in  the  world's  official  cabinet,  but  feeling  has 
always  held  the  premiership,  and  always  will.    Patterson  Du  Bois. 

We  need  never  be  ashamed  of  our  tears,  for  they  are  rain  upon  the  blinding 
dust  of  earth,  overlying  our  hard  hearts.    Dickens* 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

What  good  does  it  do  to  the  old  explorer  to  have  US  celebrate?  questions  the 
editor  of  the  Youth's  Companion  on  Columbus  Day.    Adequate  thanks  in  his  life 
time  would  have  pleased  him  better.    The  remark  applies  to  you  and  your  father 
and  mother,  brother  and  sister.    "Is  your  father  yet  alive?" 
"Let  us  bring  to  the  living  the  roses 

And  the  lilies  we  bind  for  the  dead, 
And  crown  them  with  blessings  and  praises 
Before  the  brave  spirit  has  fled." 
"Drummond  as  a  boy  was  my  hero — ^the  kind  of  hero  that  only  a  big  boy  can 
be  to  a  little  boy,"  declares  a  life-long  friend  of  Professor  Henry  Drummond. 
Are  you  such  a  hero  to  your  little  brother?    He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth 
in  the  light. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Emotion  and  Religion. 

2.  Ancient  Egyptian  civilization. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  is  meant  by  the  cup  "whereby  he  divineth"? 
(Clipping,  p.  217.)  2.  Why  did  the  brothers  tear  their  clothes?  (Clipping,  p. 
217.)  3.  Study  carefully  Judah's  impassioned  speech,  verses  18-34:  it  has  been 
termed  one  of  the  strongest  appeals  in  all  literature.  4.  Tell  how  Stevenson's 
hero  was  tested.  (Clipping,  p.  219.)  5.  How  was  Sir  Wm.  Dawson  tested? 
(Clipping,  p.  219.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Did  the  brothers  think  Benjamin  guilty?  2. 
Would  the  theft  of  the  cup  have  released  them  from  their  promise  to  their  fa- 
ther? 3.  Did  the  brothers  have  as  much  cause  to  be  jealous  of  Benjamin  as  they 
had  had  of  Joseph?  4.  Compare  their  treatment  of  Benjamin  with  their  treat- 
ment of  Joseph  when  a  lad.  5.  What  does  the  comparison  show  as  to  their  char- 
acter? 6.  What  do  you  admire  in  Judah's  speech?  7.  What  had  wrought  the 
change  in  Judah  since  Joseph's  boyhood?  8.  What  was  Joseph's  purpose 
throughout  the  dealings  with  his  brothers?  (Clipping,  p.  218.) 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Joseph  write  Scene  VII,  Joseph 
and  Benjamin. 
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JOSEPH  TESTS  HIS  BRETHREN 

^olben  Cext 

Confess  therefore  your  sins  one  to  another,  and  pray 
one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.    James  5.16 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  44.4-17.  Joseph  Tests  his  Breth- 
ren. T.  Gen.  44.18-34.  Judah's  Plea  with  Joseph.  W.  Ps.  66.10-20.  God  Tests 
his  People.  T.  Ps.  26.  Prayer  for  Right  Heart  and  Life.  F.  Jer.  17.5-17.  Self- 
distrust,  Trust  in  God.  S.  2  Cor.  13.1-10.  Self-examination  Urged.  S.  Heb.  12. 
3-13.    Gracious  Aim  of  Chastisement. 

STUDY  Gen.  44    COMMIT  vv  16,  17 

4  And  when  they  were  gone  out  of  the  city,  and  w^fe  not  yet  far  off,  Joseph 
said  unto  his  steward,  Up,  follow  after  the  men;  and  when  thou  dost  overtake 
them,  say  unto  them.  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded  evil  for  good?  5  Is  not  that 
in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  he  indeed  divineth?  ye  have  done  evil 
in  so  doing.  6  And  he  overtook  them,  and  he  spake  unto  them  these  words. 
7  And  they  said  unto  him.  Wherefore  speaketh  my  lord  such  words  as  these? 
Far  be  it  from  thy  servants  that  they  should  do  such  a  thing.  8  Behold,  the 
money,  which  we  found  in  our  sacks'  mouths,  we  brought  again  unto  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Canaan :  how  then  should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house  silver 
or  gold?  9  With  whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it  be  found,  let  him  die,  and  we 
also  will  be  my  lord's  bondmen.  10  And  he  said,  Now  also  let  it  be  according 
unto  your  words :  he  with  whom  it  is  found  shall  be  my  bondman ;  and  ye  shall 
be  blameless.  11  Then  they  hasted,  and  took  down  every  man  his  sack  to  the 
ground,  and  opened  every  man  his  sack.  12  And  he  searched,  and  began  at  the 
eldest,  and  left  off  at  the  youngest:  and  the  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack. 
13  Then  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  laded  every  man  his  ass,  and  returned  to  the 
city. 

14  And  Judah  and  his  brethren  came  to  Joseph's  house ;  and  he  was  yet  there : 
and  they  fell  before  him  on  the  ground.  15  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  What 
deed  is  this  that  ye  have  done?  know  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  indeed 
divine?  16  And  Judah  said.  What  shall  we  say  unto  my  lord?  what  shall  we 
speak?  or  how  shall  we  clear  ourselves?  God  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy 
servants :  behold,  we  are  my  lord's  bondmen,  both  we,  and  he  also  in  whose  hand 
the  cup  is  found.  17  And  he  said,  Far  be  it  from  me  that  I  should  do  so :  the 
man  in  whose  hand  the  cup  is  found,  he  shall  be  my  bondman;  but  as  for  you, 
get  you  up  in  peace  unto  your  father. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Joseph's  Plot,  1-5.  II.  The  Recall  of  the  Brothers,  6-13. 
III.  Joseph's  Decree,  14-17.    IV.  Judah's  Intercession  for  Benjamin,  18-34. 


5-15.  This.  The  silver  cup,  verse  2. — Whereby  he  indeed  divineth.  See  Light 
from  Oriental  Life. — Know  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  indeed  divine f  A 
man  who  holds  my  exalted  position  must  be  wise  enough  to  divine  and  thus  dis- 
cover the  thief. 

i6|;-i7.  God  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants.  Evidently  they  believe 
Benjamin  guilty  of  the  theft,  but  instead  of  heaping  reproaches  upon  him  and 
holding  themselves  released  from  their  promise  to  their  father,  they  had 
quietly  returned  with  him  to  Joseph,  and  now  they  accept  the  blame  as  theirs 
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as  well  as  his. — Get  you  up.    Go  you  to  Canaan. 

21.  That  I  may  set  mine  eyes  upon  him.  "The  expression  suggests  the  idea  of 
noticing  favorably,  taking  under  one's  protection.  Judah  very  deverly  interpreti 
Joseph's  desire  to  see  Benjamin  as  indicating  a  favorable  disposition  towards 
him"  (Driver). 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

13.  They  rent  their  clothes  and  returned  to  the  city.  It  was  this  peril  of  Ben- 
jamin's that  matured  their  brotherly  affection.  They  themselves  could  not  have 
anticipated  that  they  would  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  Benjamin.  But  throughout 
their  deahngs  with  this  mysterious  Egyptian,  they  felt  themselves  under  a  spell, 
and  were  being  gradually,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  softened,  and  in  order 
to  complete  the  change  passing  upon  them,  they  but  required  some  such  incident 
as  this  of  Benjamin's  arrest.  This  incident  seemed  by  some  strange  fatality  to 
threaten  them  with  a  renewed  perpetration  of  the  very  crime  they  had  com- 
mitted against  Rachel's  other  son.  It  threatened  to  force  them  to  become  again 
the  instruments  of  bereaving  their  father  of  his  darling  child,  and  bringing  about 
that  very  calamity  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  should  never  happen.  It 
was  an  incident,  therefore,  which,  more  than  any  other,  was  likely  to  call  out 
their  family  love.    Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  in  The  Bxfositor^s  Bible. 

15.  Know  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  indeed  divine f  The  divining  cup 
is  familiar  enough  to  all  students  of  ancient  literature.  Homer  sings  of  the 
cup  of  Nestor.  And  our  own  Spenser  tells  us  how  the  royal  maiden,  Britomart, 
found  Merlin's  cup  in  her  father's  closet,  and  used  it  to  discover  a  secret  which 
closely  concerned  her.  We,  of  course,  do  not  believe  that  Joseph  used  such  a 
cup  for  such  a  purpose:  but  it  was  his  desire  to  maintain  the  character  of  an 
Egyptian  of  high  rank.  All  Egyptian  noblemen  used  such  a  cup.  To  appeal  to 
it  was  most  natural:  and  in  their  conscience-stricken  condition,  the  brothers 
were  too  depressed  to  contest  its  decisions,  or  to  ask  one  more  decisive  test  of 
their  innocence  or  guilt.    Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  in  Old  Testament  Heroes. 

18-34.  Is  there  anything  in  literature  more  moving  than  Judah's  appeal  for 
Benjamin  before  the  Egyptian  Prince — his  brother,  though  he  did  not  recognize 
him  ?  With  Shakespeare  one  is  constantly  led  to  exclaim,  as  he  comes  to  these 
and  similar  paragraphs:  Ye  that  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now!  The 
eagerness  that  made  Judah  draw  near:  the  humility  that  confessed  Joseph's 
anger  might  righteously  burn,  since  he  was  as  Pharaoh:  the  picture  of  the  old 
man,  their  father,  bereft  of  one  son,  and  clinging  to  this  little  one,  the  recital 
of  the  strain  which  the  governor  had  imposed  on  them,  by  demanding  that  they 
should  bring  their  youngest  brother  down:  the  story  of  their  father's  dread, 
only  overmastered  by  the  imperious  demand  of  a  hunger  that  knew  no  law,  and 
brooked  no  check:  the  vivid  picture  of  the  father's  eagerness  again  to  see  the  lad, 
in  whose  life  his  own  was  bound  up :  the  heart-breaking  grief  at  not  seeing  him 
amongst  them:  the  heroic  offer  to  stay  there  a  slave,  as  Benjamin's  substitute, 
if  only  the  lad  might  go  home:  the  preference  of  a  life  of  slavery  rather  than 
to  behold  the  old  man  sinking  with  sorrow  into  his  grave — all  this  is  touched 
with  master-hand.  Oh,  how  much  of  poetry  and  of  pathos  lie  behind  some  of 
the  roughest  men,  only  waiting  for  some  great  sorrow  to  smite  open  the  upper 
crust,  and  bore  the  Artesian  well  I    Dr.  P.  B.  Meyer,  in  Old  Testament  Heroes. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

5.  Whereby  he  divineth.  The  allusion  is  to  the  method  of  divination  called 
hydromancy :  water  was  poured  into  a  glass  or  other  vessel,  pieces  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  precious  stones  were  then  thrown  in;  and  from  the  movements  of  the 
water,  or  the  figures  which  appeared  in  it  afterwards,  the  unknown  was  divined. 
There  were  also  other  methods.  Travelers  in  modem  times  have  described  sim- 
ilar means  of  divination  as  being  still  resorted  to  in  Egypt.  Norden,  whose 
travels  were  published  in  1752,  relates  that  when  he  and  his  party  sent  their 
firman  to  a  local  dignitary  in  Egypt,  they  were  met  with  the  reply :  "The  firman 
of  the  Porte  is  nothing  to  me.    I  have  consulted  my  cup,  and  I  find  you  are 
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Franks  in  disguise,  who  have  come  to  spy  out  the  land.  Dr.  S.  R.  Driver,  Book 
of  Genesis. 

Dr.  Bennett  suggests  that  we  might  compare  with  this  Egyptian  divination  the 
telling  of  fortunes  by  means  of  tea-leaves  or  coffee-grounds  in  a  cup. 

13.  They  rent  their  clothes.  This  was  the  customary  Hebrew  method  of  ex- 
pressing grief,  horror,  or  any  strong  emotion.  The  custom  arose,  it  is  believed, 
from  the  fact  that  excited  emotions  often  cause  one's  garments  to  seem  con- 
fining. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  had  happened  when  Joseph's  brothers  first  went  to 
Egypt?  Why  did  they  refuse  to  go  again  without  Benjamin?  What  had  Judah 
promised  his  father  in  regard  to  Benjamin?  How  had  the  brothers  been  treated 
by  Joseph  on  their  second  visit? 

The  lesson  story  immediately  follows  that  of  last  week.  The  first  scene  is  on 
the  road  a  short  distance  beyond  the  royal  city,  and  the  second  in  Joseph's  house. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Make  clear  that  Joseph's  thought  was:  "I  will  see  if  my  brothers  are  really 
kind  to  Benjamin  and  to  their  father.  I  have  not  forgotten  how  they  sold  me  as 
a  slave;  I  will  get  Benjamin  here,  and  see  if  they  will  go  home  and  leave  him 
here  a  slave."  Tell  Judah's  speech,  and  show  Tissot's  picture  No.  35,  "Joseph 
Conversing  with  Judah."  Tell  them  that  next  Sunday  they  shall  hear  how 
happily  it  all  turned  out.  Teach  the  thought  of  the  last  two  illustrations  under 
the  Second  Topic. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  A  small  maiden  had  received  many  gifts  on  her  first 
birthday,  and  among  them  all  was  none  so  valuable  as  a  certain  ring  with  its  pe- 
culiar power  of  stabbing  her  finger  whenever  she  said  or  did  anything  wrong. 
Such  is  the  story  I  have  heard.  Have  you  such  a  ring?  The  ring  is  but  a  sym- 
bol of  something  every  one  possesses;  what  is  it?  Yes,  a  conscience.  What 
great  wrong  had  Joseph's  brothers  done  him  when  a  lad?  Have  we  seen  any 
signs  that  their  ring's  power  was  still  active  years  afterwards? 

For  Older  Pupils.  The  scene  lives  in  every  one's  memory,  writes  Dr.  Marcus 
Dods  in  the  Expositor's  Bible.  They  were  going  gladly  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try with  corn  enough  for  their  children,  proud  of  their  entertainment  by  the 
lord  of  Egypt;  anticipating  their  father's  exultation  when  he  heard  how  gen- 
erously they  had  been  treated  and  when  he  saw  Benjamin  safely  restored,  feel- 
ing that  in  bringing  him  back  they  almost  compensated  for  having  bereaved  him 
of  Joseph.  Simeon  is  revelling  in  the  free  air  that  blew  from  Canaan  and 
brought  with  it  the  scents  of  his  native  land,  and  breaks  into  the  old  songs  that 
the  strait  confinement  of  his  prison  had  so  long  silenced;  all  of  them  together 
rejoice  in  a  scarcely  hoped-for  success,  when  suddenly,  ere  the  first  elation 
is  spent,  they  are  startled  to  see  the  hasty  approach  of  the  Egyptian  messenger, 
and  to  bear  the  stern  summons  that  brought  them  to  a  halt,  and  boded  all  ill. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Tested 

Joseph's  Purpose.  Unscrupulous  envy  had  led  his  ten  brothers  to  sell  Joseph 
into  slavery.  Has  Benjamin  fallen  a  victim  to  that  same  base  motive?  That 
Benjamin  is  still  alive  and  has  been  well  treated  by  his  brothers  Joseph  must 
first  be  assured,  before  he  can  trust  them.  To  discover  whether  they  are 
changed  men  he  must  take  a  deep  look  into  their  hearts.  Hence  all  this  simula- 
tion which  he  has  carried  out ;  it  has  all  been  necessary  in  order  to  test  them, 
and  it  has  attained  its  object.  Joseph  has  heard  his  brothers  confess  their  sense 
of  their  guilt  in  the  crime  committed  against  himself,  and  especially  Reuben's 
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acknowledgment  that  they  were  rightly  suffering  the  consequences,  Lesson  VII; 
he  has  looked  upon  Benjamin  and  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  the  brothers'  re- 
gard for  him,  Lesson  VIII ;  he  has  learned  that  instead  of  deserting  Benjamin 
to  his  fate  as  they  would  have  done  years  ago,  they  all  with  one  accord  have 
loyally  stood  by  him,  and  are  wilHng  to  share  in  his  fate  if  need  be;  and  from 
Judah's  noble  speech  he  learns  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  their  affection  for 
their  father  and  the  wonderful  fact  that  Judah  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself 
rather  than  bring  sorrow  to  that  aged  father's  heart.  Joseph's  treatment  of  his 
brothers  has  seemed  harsh  and  enigmatical,  but  he  has  been  wisely  seeking  to 
know  whether  the  brothers  were  worthy  of  any  other  than  harsh  treatment. 
His  brothers  have  been  wonderfully  changed  since  they  sold  Joseph  into  bondage 
and  were  deaf  to  his  cries.    They  have  nobly  stood  all  of  Joseph's  tests. 

Stevenson's  Hero  Tested  like  Joseph's  Brothers.  In  "David  Balfour,"  that 
wonderful  novel  of  Scottish  life  in  the  Highlands  just  after  the  exile  of  the 
Stuarts,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  rare  art,  depicts  a  gallant  young  fellow  in 
a  testing  time.  The  hero  is  set  only  on  one  thing,  right  doing  regard- 
less of  consequences  to  himself.  The  men  with  whom  he  is  confronted  have 
their  own  ends  to  serve ;  they  are  mixed  up  in  the  heated  political  controversies 
of  the  period.  They  care  nothing  for  justice  as  compared  with  ambition.  One 
of  these  men,  an  eminent  lawyer,  sets  before  young  David  Balfour,  in  grim 
array,  the  almost  inevitable  shame  and  death  and  the  heritage  of  obloquy  he  will 
reap  if  he  perseveres  in  his  attempt  to  give  his  testimony.  But  David  does  not 
flinch.    In  the  crisis  of  the  situation,  he  turns  as  one  at  bay. 

"There  is  a  gentleman  in  this  room!"  he  exclaims,  "I  put  my  life  and  credit 
in  his  hands." 

"I  told  you  so,  Simon,"  says  the  Lord  Advocate.  "I  told  you  so.  You  have 
failed.    The  young  man  has  endured  your  uttermost  test." 

From  that  moment  his  foe  was  changed  into  a  staunch  friend.    Forward. 

Victor  Hugo's  Hero  Tested.  You  recall  the  wonderful  scene  in  Victor 
Hugo's  masterpiece.  Years  ago  Jean  Valjean  had  committed  an  offence  against 
the  law  and  had  escaped  justice.  He  had  changed  his  name,  had  become  pros- 
perous in  business,  and  mayor  of  his  commune.  One  day  he  learns  that  a  man 
has  been  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  that  crime  which  he  himself  had  committed. 
What  a  testing  time  for  him!  "Go  and  declare  your  identity.  Save  an  inno- 
cent man,"  said  conscience.  "Why  should  you?  No  one  knows,"  said  self- 
interest.  Yet  conscience  conquered,  and  at  the  cost  of  his  liberty  he  stood  up 
in  the  court  and  said,  "I  am  Jean  Valjean."  And  at  that  declaration,  says  Hugo, 
"the  people  felt  dazzled  in  their  hearts,  as  if  a  great  light  suddenly  shone  in  their 
midst." 

A  Modem  Hero  Tested.  Over  half  a  century  ago  a  young  Canadian  col- 
lege student  was  appointed  to  survey  a  rocky,  barren  tract  of  land  belonging  to 
the  government  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  land  was  apparently  of  no  value  what- 
ever, and  there  was  no  likelihood  that  his  measurements  would  ever  be  tested. 
It  was  obscure  routine  work  of  the  most  drudging  kind.  But  the  student  hap- 
pened to  be  a  conscientious  young  Christian,  and  he  put  his  Christianity  into 
his  job  of  surveying.  Forty  years  later,  so  the  story  is  told,  gold  was  discov- 
ered in  that  tract,  and  as  the  "leads"  were  vertical,  claims  and  fortunes  depend- 
ed upon  the  accuracy  of  that  early  survey.  It  was  tested,  and  the  result  spoke 
for  itself,  for  the  Halifax  mining  companies  soon  found  that  the  finest  survey- 
ors could  not  pick  a  single  flaw  in  the  work  done  forty  years  before.  Nobody 
in  Canada  was  surprised  at  that,  either,  for  everybody  knew  the  young  student 
by  that  time,  for  his  splendid  achievements.  He  had  become  Sir  William  Daw- 
son, of  McGill  University,  laden  with  honors  won  by  scholarship  and  administra- 
tive ability.  The  quality  thus  exhibited  in  his  first  job  had  marked  all  the  rest 
of  his  career.    Forward. 

II    Confess  therefore  Your  Sins  One  to  Another 

The  Confession  of  Joseph's  Brothers.  Charles  I  of  England  yielded  to 
pressure  and  ordered  his  faithful  minister  Strafford  executed.  When  he  him- 
self was  later  forced  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  he  cried  out,  "I  have  deserved  this 
bccdusc  of  Strafford." 
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When  Joseph's  brothers  were  in  ward  on  their  first  visit  to  Egypt,  they  said 
one  to  another,  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw 
the  distress  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear.  As  did 
Charles  the  First  of  England,  they  acknowledged  that  they  deserved  their  pun- 
ishment, because  of  their  treatment  of  another  long  years  before.  And  through- 
out the  strange  happenings  that  befell  them  in  Egypt,  they  seem  to  feel  that 
they  are  but  getting  their  just  deserts. 

The  Confession  of  Native  Chinese  Christian  Workers.  A  time  came  in  the 
work  of  a  native  Chinese  pastor  when  he  and  one  of  his  elders  were  "at  sword's 
point."  Miss  Duffus  describes  the  reconciliation  in  "Times  of  Blessing  in  South 
China." 

The  two  men  entered  together  the  pastor's  room.  At  the  door  they  stood  and 
looked  at  each  other,  but  without  saying  anything  for  some  time.  Another  elder, 
seeing  that  it  was  a  crucial  moment,  said,  "Let  us  pray."  At  once  the  first  elder 
fell  on  his  knees  weeping,  and  asking  God's  pardon.  The  pastor  did  likewise, 
and  there  the^  Imelt  for  some  time,  but  gradually  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  each 
other,  till  their  arms  were  in  the  end  round  each  other's  necks;  and,  even  after 
that,  they  remained  in  the  same  position  confessing  and  praying.  And  now  the 
feud  is  a  thing  of  the  past ! 

There  was  another  very  similar  case  at  another  place,  but  that  was  of  a  father 
and  son  who  for  four  years  had  been  at  enmity.  The  son  came  confessing  to 
his  father,  who  replied,  "Don't  confess  to  me  but  to  God,  and  it  will  be  all  right." 
Nothing  earthly  could  ever  make  a  Chinese  willing  to  behave  like  this.  It 
must  indeed  be  of  the  Spirit. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  How  curiously  we  are 
built  up  into  our  false  positions  1  The  other  day,  having  toothache  and  the 
black  dog  on  my  back  generally,  I  was  rude  to  one  of  the  set  ants  at  the  dinner 
table.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  more  disgusting  than  for  a  man  to  speak 
harshly  to  a  young  woman  who  will  lose  her  place  if  she  speak  back  to  him,  and 
of  course  I  determined  to  apologize.  Well,  do  you  know,  it  was  perhaps  four 
days  before  I  found  courage  enough,  and  I  felt  as  red  and  ashamed  as  could 
be.  Why?  Because  I  had  been  rude?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  because  I  was  doing  a 
thing  that  would  be  called  ridiculous  in  thus  apologizing.  I  did  not  know  I 
had  so  much  respect  of  middle-class  notions  before;  this  is  my  right  hand 
which  I  must  cut  off.  Hold  the  arm,  please;  once — twice — ^thrice;  the  offensive 
member  is  amputated;  let  us  hope  I  shall  never  be  such  a  cad  any  more  as  to 
be  ashamed  of  being  a  gentleman. 

To  whom  Confession  should  be  made.  Confession  between  human  beings 
ought  always  to  have  a  distinctly  good  purpose,  or  needed  end,  in  view.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  the  righting  of  a  wrong  done  to  another.  It  may  be  desirable 
for  the  strengthening  of  oneself  or  for  the  helpful  encouragement  of  another. 
If  its  purpose  is  solely  for  self-help,  then  any  one  may  fairly  consider  whether 
he  has  any  right  to  burden  another  with  the  confession.  And  when  no  injury 
has  been  done  which  would  be  righted  or  even  helped  by  a  confession,  and 
when  there  would  seem  to  be  no  gain  to  any  one,  self  or  neighbor,  in  a  con- 
fession, there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  believing  that  God  wishes  such 
confession  to  be  made  by  one  person  to  another. 

Confession  to  God  is  wholly  different.  God  can  forgive  and  pardon  and  blot 
out  a  sin  as  no  human  friend  can.  Every  sin  is  a  sin  against  God,  a  wtonging 
of  God.  He  knows  all  about  our  every  sin,  to  be  sure;  but  he  can  not  for- 
give our  sins  unless  we  confess  them  to  him.  For  our  own  sakes  he  asks 
us  to  do  this.  In  order  to  make  possible  a  restored  relationship  with  the  One 
whom  we  have  injured,  who  knows  of  the  injury,  he  asks  that  we  recognize 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  frankly  in  his  presence,  and,  in  asking  for  forgiveness, 
make  possible  the  pardon  that  he  longs  to  bestow.  Let  us  thank  a  loving 
Father  for  the  privilege  of  full  confession.    Sunday-School  Times, 

Confession  sometimes  a  Parent's  Duty.  One  of  the  marks  of  the  Christian 
is  a  willingness  to  confess  to  the  people  whom  you  have  injured.  You  cannot 
be  unjust  to  your  children,  and  atone  for  it  by  saying,  "I  will  be  kind  to-mor- 
row." You  must  make  the  wrong  right.  Many  a  home  has  been  hurt,  many  a 
husband's  influence  has  been  injured,  many  a  mother's  power  has  been  lost,  be- 
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cause  they  were  not  right  with  those  about  them,  and  did  not  confess  the 
wrong.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  makes  a  home  more  like  heaven  than 
just  to  say  you  are  wrong,  when  you  are  in  the  wrongi  Say  to  your  wife  or 
children,  "I  didn't  treat  you  fairly.  You  will  forgive  me,  won't  you?"  That  is 
the  way  to  hold  your  boy.    Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  in  Revival  Sermons. 

Confess  your  Own,  not  Other's  Faults.  In  Judge  Lindsey's  book,  "The 
Beast,"  there  is  this  account  of  his  work  in  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Denver : 

"Some  o'  those  kids,"  said  the  jailer,  "broke  a  window  in  there,  and  when  I 
asked  Mickey  who  it  was,  he  said  he  didn't  know.  0'  course  he  knew!  D'you 
think  I'm  going  to  have  kids  lie  to  me?" 

A  police  commissioner  who  was  present  turned  to  Mickey.  "Mickey,"  he  said, 
'*why  did  you  lie?" 

Mickey  faced  us  in  his  rage.  "Say,"  he  asked,  "do  you  think  a  feller  ought 
to  snitch  on  a  kid?" 

And  the  way  he  asked  it  made  me  ashamed  of  myself.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning in  the  boy  of  that  feeling  of  responsibility  to  his  fellows  on  which  society 
is  founded.  Thereafter  no  child  brought  before  our  court  was  ever  urged  to 
turn  state's  evidence  against  his  partners  in  crime — much  less  rewarded  for 
doing  so,  or  punished  for  refusing  to  do  so. 

Each  was  encouraged  to  "snitch"  on  himself,  and  himself  only.  One  evening 
a  probationer  of  the  court  brought  four  boys  to  my  chambers  with  the  announce- 
ment that  they  wished  to  snitch  on  themselves.  They  had  been  stealing  bicycles 
— making  regular  practice  of  it.  I  investigated  their  story  and  found  it  to  be 
true.  I  put  the  boys  on  probation,  with  the  understanding  that  if  they  did  not 
live  up  to  their  new  resolve  to  be  honest,  I  should  be  allowed  to  use  their  con- 
fessions against  them.  Not  one  of  them  failed  me.  The  court  helped  them  to 
get  work,  and  they  are  honest  and  useful  members  of  society  today. 

In  one  year  two  hundred  and  one  boys  came  in  this  way  to  our  court,  volun- 
tarily, and  confessed  their  wrong-doing,  and  promised  to  "cut  it  out." 

How  Harold  confessed.  I  have  heard  of  a  boy  who  was  so  tired  of  carry- 
ing dirt  for  his  aunt's  flower  beds  that  he  told  her  he  hated  flowers,  and  wished 
he  might  never  see  another  one  as  long  as  he  lived,  "I  took  it  all  back  in  the 
afternoon,  though,"  said  Harold  when  telling  his  mother  about  it  all,  "and  Aunt 
Ruth  knows  that  I  didn't  mean  a  word  of  it." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  his  mother.    "Did  you  tell  her  you  were  sorry?" 

"Well— in  a  way,"  the  boy  slowly  answered.  "I  worked  in  her  flower  garden 
all  the  afternoon.  I  weeded  out  the  corners  and  made  every  bed  look  nice.  And 
when  she  saw  it  she  just  said,  *Run  in  and  get  my  garden  shears,  and  you  shall 
have  some  of  the  roses  for  your  room.'  So  I  knew  it  was  all  right  again  and 
she  knew  I  loved  flowers  as  much  as  ever." 

Sometimes  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

Ill    And  Pray  0ns  ^or  Another 

Judah's  Prayer.  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  able  to  pray  before  the  Lord 
as  Judah  here  interceded  for  Benjamin,  said  Luther;  for  it  is  a  perfect  model 
of  prayer,  nay,  of  the  strong  feeling  which  must  underlie  all  prayer. 

There  is  Great  Value  in  Intercessory  Prayer.  What  sort  of  world  would 
this  be  were  there  no  praying  men  in  it :  no  Abrahams  interceding  for  Sodoms : 
no  Moses-like  men  ready  to  have  their  names  erased  from  the  book  of  life 
rather  than  that  their  country  should  perish:  no  Pauls  who  could  wish  them- 
selves accursed  from  Christ  for  their  brethren  and  kinsmen  according  to  the 
flesh;  no  Christ-like  men  bearing  the  sin  and  misery  of  their  fellow-men  as  a 
burden  on  their  hearts?  Why,  it  would  be  a  world  given  up  to  universal  self- 
ishness: heartless  as  well  as  prayerless,  inhumane  as  well  as  godless. 

The  moral  world,  like  the  material,  is  upheld  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  by  the 
combined  action  of  two  laws.  As  the  planets  are  kept  in  their  orbits  by  the 
balanced  counteraction  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  so  the  moral 
universe  is  maintained  in  harmony  and  settled  order  by  the  complementary 
action  of  the  two  great  laws  of  vicarious  love  and  personal  responsibility, 
stated  by  Paul  in  these  simple  terms:  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  ,  that 
being  the  law  of  love;  "Let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,    that  being  the 
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law  of  individual   responsibility.    Condensed  from    The   Galilean   Gospel,   by 
Dr.  A,  B.  Bruce. 

There  is  much  Selfish  Prasdng.  There  is  a  deal  of  selfish  praying  of  which 
I  think  the  Lord  must  be  very  weary.  Many  Christians,  whining  and  worrying 
about  their  sins  and  shortcomings,  and  anxious  about  their  spiritual  needs,  are 
always  praying  about  themselves.  The  average  prayer-meeting  is  dull  and  heavy 
and  dreary  with  this  selfish  praying. 

I  remember  a  Roman  emperor,  in  the  field  with  his  army,  who  made  a  strin- 
gent law  that  no  one  should  come  to  him  with  a  petition  after  a  certain  hour  on 
pain  of  death.  One  day  a  soldier  came  toward  the  royal  tent  bearing  a  peti- 
tion after  the  hour,  fixed.  The  guard  at  once  arrested  him  and  brought  him 
before  the  emperor,  assuming  that  he  should  be  punished  according  to  the  law 
with  death.  The  emperor  looked  at  the  culprit  and  said,  "For  whom  is  your 
petition,  for  yourself?"  "No,"  said  the  soldier;  it  is  for  a  comrade."  "Then," 
said  the  emperor,  "you  may  go  free.  If  your  petition  had  been  for  yourself,  I 
should  not  have  pardoned  you." 

There  is  a  lesson  in  that.  Mr.  Emerson  says  in  extravagant  language,  "Pray- 
er for  a  private  end  is  meanness  and  tlieft,"  and  yet  his  saying  is  suggestive. 
The  heart  of  Christ  takes  in  the  whole  world,  and  surely  our  hearts  should 
beat  in  unison  with  his.    Thomas  S.  Hastings,  Union  Seminary  Addresses. 

A  Great  Missionary's  Dealing  with  God.  "A  little  manuscript  book  lies 
before  me,"  writes  Dr.  Barber,  in  his  life  of  David  Hill,  Missionary  and  Saint, 
marked  "Private  and  Personal,"  and  it  is  with  hushed  footstep  that  we  venture 
into  the  inner  shrine  of  a  soul's  dealing  with  God.  It  contains  the  records  of 
prayer  and  answer.  *A  register  of  matters  on  which  I  have  been  much  pressed 
in  spirit,  and  for  which  I  have  been  largely  drawn  out  in  prayer.'  There  are 
two  divisions,  he  added,  'Personal'  and  'General.'  Some  prayers  occur  again 
and  again,  some  are  speedily  marked  as  answered.  There  occur  as  subjects  of 
supplication  the  names  of  missionary  secretaries  in  England,  English  friends, 
missionary,  consular,  and  mercantile — ^in  China,  Chinese  with  whom  he  has  been 
talking,  statesmen  and  mandarins,  the  Chinese  money-changers,  etc.  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Speer,  in  Christianity  and  the  Nations. 

Where  Part  of  the  Responsibility  lies. 

The  sinner's  own  fault?    So  it  was. 

Clearly  his  own  fault.    Yet  I  think 

My  fault  in  part,  who  did  not  pray 

But  lagged,  and  would  not  lead  the  way. 

I,  haply,  proved  his  missing  link. 

God  help  us  both  to  mend  and  pray.  Christina  Rossetti. 

Why  should  I  not?  ft  »S  my  Christian  privilege  and  my  Christian  duty  in 
one,  to  be  so  emphatically  and  perseveringly  a  "remembrancer  of  God,"  that  be- 
fore I  have  passed  away  from  life  below,  I  shall  have  prayed  often,  specifically, 
and  by  name,  for  every  friend  I  have  on  earth,  for  every  interest  of  Christ  in 
any  land,  and  for  every  nation,  country,  tribe  that  the  great  world  contains. 
Intercession  should  be  as  an  atmosphere  that  bathes  me  every  hour.  When  I 
read  the  news  of  the  day,  and  am  saddened  by  the  ever-recurring  tale  of  crime, 
and  vice,  and  misery,  and  sin,  in  every  city,  and  almost  every  village  of  the  land, 
why  should  not  a  silent  prayer  accompany  the  reading  that  grieves  my  heart? 
When  writing  to  an  absent  friend,  why  should  not  my  letter  be  sealed  with  a 
prayer?  When  passing  along  the  street,  witnessing  some  act  of  cruelty,  hearing 
some  swearer's  oath,  marking  some  drunkard's  reeling  steps,  why  should  I  not 
instantly  pray  for  these  sinful  ones  as  well  as  mentally  condemn  them?  Even 
when  seated  in  the  house  of  prayer,  why  should  not  supplication  for  those  be- 
side me  there,  for  the  preacher,  that  power  from  on  high  may  accompany  his 
word,  for  the  hearers,  that  a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture  may  find  its  mark,  be 
going  up  to  God  from  me,  unknown  to  any  one  else?  would  not  my  own  soul 
thus  grow  into  a  truer  fellowship  with  my  Master?  Would  I  not  myself  grow 
much  in  tenderness  and  in  zeal?  G.  H.  Knight,  in  The  Master's  Questions  to 
His  Disciples. 
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SENTENCE  SERMONS 

It  is  not  charity  only  that  begins  at  home;  all  virtue  does.    Morris  Joseph. 

There  is  hope  for  a  man  who  is  capable  of  being  ashamed.    Talmud. 

"The  tests  of  life  are  to  make,  not  break  us." 

Many  confess  that  they  are  proud;  some  will  even  confess  that  they  are  vain; 
but  who  confesses  how  mean  she  is,  or  how  sly,  or  how  envious?    Jean  Ingelow. 

The  most  Christ-like  prayer  is  prayer  for  others.    Alexander  MacColl. 

I  seldom  made  an  errand  to  God  for  another,  but  I  got  something  for  myself. 
Samuel  Rutherford. 

"When  ye  pray"— get  beneath  somebody's  burden.    Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett. 
THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Every  man  who  does  wrong  is  confronted  by  the  consequence  of  his  act  at 
the  most  unexpected  and  painful  crisis  of  his  life.    Professor  Kent. 

Every  day  of  youth  is  a  testing  day.  All  life  Robert  Browning  rightly  inter- 
prets as 

Just  a  stuff 
To  try  the  soul's  strength  on,  to  educate  the  man. 
When  we  have  done  another  a  wrong,  let  us  have  the  courage  to  confess  it 
openly,  not  sparing  ourselves. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Judah's  speech.  Willingness  to  take  responsibility.  See  "Our  Responsibil- 
ity," Scribner^s,  April,  1910. 

2.  The  Big  Brother  Movement.    The  Big  Sister  Movement 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  How  did  Jacob  receive  the  wonderful  news  which 
his  sons  brought  him?  2.  What  finally  convinced  him?  3.  By  what  three  ex- 
pressions does  Joseph  declare  that  in  reality  it  was  God  who  had  sent  him  to 
Egypt?  4.  Read  the  whole  history  of  Joseph  and  make  a  list  of  his  words 
which  acknowledge  that  God  directs  all  things.  (Gen.  40.8;  41.16,  25,  28,  32,  51, 
52;  45.5,  7,  8,  9;  50.20,  24.)  5.  When  later  did  the  brothers  still  fear  that  Joseph 
could  not  have  forgiven  their  selling  him  as  a  slave?  (Gen.  50.15-21.)  6.  Tell 
the  story  of  how  the  slaves  of  Jamaica  buried  the  remembrance  of  their  wrongs, 
clipping,  p.  228. 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Why  must  it  have  been  a  hard  as  well  as  a 
joyous  task  for  the  brothers  to  tell  their  father  Joseph's  words?  (They  had  to 
confess  their  guilt  in  selling  him  into  slavery.)  2.  Why  did  Joseph  weep?  3. 
When  before  has  the  writer  allowed  us  to  see  Joseph's  affectionate  heart  which 
he  concealed  from  his  brothers?  4.  What  reason  had  Joseph's  father  once  to 
fear  a  meeting  with  his  brother?  5.  What  would  Joseph's  reference  to  their 
having  sold  him  into  Egypt  prove  to  them?  6.  Why  did  Joseph  say,  "It  is  my 
mouth  that  speaketh  unto  you"?  7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "a 
father  to  Pharaoh"?  (Clipping,  p.  226.)  8.  Were  the  brothers  any  the  less  guilty 
because  their  evil  deed  had  resulted  in  good?  9.  What  earlier  Golden  Text  have 
we  had  which  applies  to  this  lesson?  10.  What  does  it  mean  to  forgive  another? 
II.  What  parable  did  Jesus  teach  about  forgiveness?  (Mt.  18.23-35.)  12.  What 
supreme  example  did  Jesus  give  in  forgiving  a  great  wrong?     (Lk.  23.34.) 

yLemory  and  Note-Book  Work.  Commit  to  memory  Wordsworth's  lines, 
p.  229.  In  your  Biography  of  Joseph  write  Scene  VIII,  Joseph  Testing  his 
Brothers. 
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Lesson  X— June  8 
JOSEPH  FORGIVES  HIS  BRETHREN 

0olttn  tBtxt 

fiehOldi  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!     Ps.  133.1 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS—M.  Gen.  451-15.  Joseph  Forgives  his 
Brethren.  T.  Gen.  45.16-28.  Joseph  Sends  for  his  Father.  W.  Gen.  46.1-7,  28- 
34.  Jacob  and  Joseph.  T.  Eph.  6.1-9.  Honor  and  Obedience.  F.  Luke  15.11-24. 
Pardon  and  Restoration.  S.  Gen.  49.22-33.  Jacob's  Tribute  to  Joseph.  S.  i 
John  3.11-24.    Love  of  the  Brethren. 

STUDY  Gen.  451-467    READ  Gen.  45  and  46    COMMIT  Gen.  454,  5 

I  Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  before  all  them  that  stood  by  him; 
and  he  cried,  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me.  And  there  stood  no  man 
with  him,  while  Joseph  made  himself  known  unto  his  brethren.  2  And  he  wept 
aloud:  and  the  Egyptians  heard,  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard.  3  And  Jos- 
eph said  unto  his  brethren,  I  am  Joseph;  doth  my  father  yet  live?  And  his 
brethren  could  not  answer  him;  for  they  were  troubled  at  his  presence.  4  And 
Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren.  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you.  And  they  came 
near.  And  he  said,  I  am  Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt.  5  And 
now  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither :  for  Grod 
did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.  6  For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine 
been  in  the  land:  and  there  are  yet  five  years,  in  which  there  shall  be  neither 
plowing  nor  harvest.  7  And  God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a  remnant 
in  the  e^rth,  and  to  save  you  alive  by  a  great  deliverance.  8  So  now  it  was  not 
you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God:  and  he  hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharaoh, 
and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  9  Haste  ve,  and 
go  up  to  my  father,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made 
me  lord  of  all  Egypt :  come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not ;  10  and  thou  shalt  dwell  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  thou,  and  thy  children,  and 
thy  children's  children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and  all  that  thou  hast: 
II  and  there  will  I  nourish  thee:  for  there  are  yet  five  years  of  famine;  lest 
thou  come  to  poverty,  thou,  and  thy  household,  and  all  that  thou  hast.  12  And, 
behold,  your  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Benjamin,  that  it  is  my  mouth 
that  speaketh  unto  you.  13  And  ye  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my  glory  in 
Egypt,  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen:  and  ye  shall  haste  and  bring  down  my 
father  hither.  14  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck,  and  wept;  and 
Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck.  15  And  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept 
upon  them:  and  after  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Joseph  makes  himself  known  to  his  Brothers,  1-4.  H. 
God's  Purpose  in  his  History,  5-8.  III.  Joseph's  Message  to  his  Father,  9-15. 
IV.  Pharaoh's  Orders,  16-20.  V.  The  Brothers  return  and  Jacob  consents  to  go 
to  Egypt,  21-28. 


1-2.  Could  not  refrain  himself.  Could  not  refrain  from  weeping.  Compare 
his  conduct  in  Gen.  43.31. — Wept  aloud.  Hebrew,  gave  forth  his  voice  in  weep- 
ing, RVm.  Tears  are  signs  of  joy  as  well  as  of  grief. — The  house  of  Pharaoh 
heard.  Joseph  was  living  in  the  royal  city,  46.31,  and  the  news  was  carried  to 
the  royal  palace. 

3-4.  Dotk  my  father  yet  live?    He  had  been  told  several  times  that  bis  father 
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livecl,  but  he  felt  the  need  of  again  hearing  the  reassuring  words.— Cow^  near 
to  me.  To  see  his  face  closer  at  hand. — Whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt,  No  one 
but  Joseph  could  have  known  that  secret. 

5-7.  Be  not  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither.  Compare  Gen.  50. 
20.— In  which  there  shall  he  neither  plowing  nor  harvest.  The  drought  lasted 
seven  years.  To  preserve  you  a  remnant.  To  assure  you  descendants. — By  a 
great  deliverance.    Or,  to  he  a  a  great  company  that  escape,  RVm. 


Plowing  and  Hoeins:.    From  Beni  Hasan 


8-12.  It  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  hut  God.  "God  is  his  own  interpreter, 
and  he  will  make  it  plain."  "This  sense  of  a  providence,  of  a  divine  care  which 
watches  sleeplessly  over  the  fortunes  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation,  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  things  in  the  Old  Testament"  (Mcfadyen). — A  father  to 
Pharaoh.  "The  Egyptian  title  of  the  supreme  official  of  the  court  was  Ab-en- 
Perao;  in  Hebrew  ears  it  meant  'Father  of  Pharaoh'"  (Aglen).  See  p.  226. — 
//  is  my  mouth  thai  speakeih  unto  you.  He  now  spoke  to  them  in  Hebrew,  while 
on  former  occasions  he  had  used  the  language  of  the  Egyptians  and  had  spoken 
to  them  through  an  interpreter,  Gen.  42.23. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

I.  Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself.  The  point  at  which  the  impenetra- 
ble, stern  ruler  breaks  down  is  after  Judah's  torrent  of  intercession  for  Benja- 
min and  self-sacrificing  offer  of  himself  for  a  substitute  and  a  slave.  Why 
did  this  touch  Joseph  so  keenly?  Was  it  not  because  his  brother's  speech  shows 
that  filial  and  fraternal  affection  was  now  strong  enough  in  him  to  conquer  self? 
He  had  sent  Joseph  to  the  fate  which  he  is  now  ready  to  accept.  The  whole  of 
Joseph's  harsh,  enigmatical  treatment  has  been  directed  to  test  them.  The  wisest 
pardoning  kindness  seeks  the  assurance  of  sorrow  and  change  in  the  offender, 
before  it  can  safely  and  \vrholesomely  enjoy  the  luxury  of  letting  itself  out  in 
tears  of  reconciliation.  We  do  not  call  Joseph  a  type  of  Christ;  but  the  plain 
process  of  forgiveness  in  his  brotherly  heart  is  molded  by  the  law  which  ap- 
plies to  God's  pardon  as  to  our  sins.  All  the  wrath  of  yearning  pardon  is 
there,  before  contrition  and  repentance;  but  it  is  not  good  for  the  offender  that 
it  should  be  lavished  on  him,  impenitent.  Dr,  Alexander  Maclaren,  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis. 

9.  God  hath  made  me  Lord  of  all  Egypt.  A  very  beautiful  speech  is  this 
which  Joseph  made  concerning  his  father.  "Say  unto  him,  God  hath  made  me 
lord  of  all  Egypt;  therefore  the  bond  between  us  is  cut.  Say  to  him,  I  dis- 
own my  relationship  to  a  shepherd ;  a  man  living  in  the  bush,  keeping  flocks  and 
herds,  and  wandering  about  from  place  to  place.  Say  I  am  Lord  of  all  Egypt, 
and  to  come  within  the  circle  of  my  influence  is  to  be  blinded  and  dazzled  by 
my  glory."  What  a  chivalrous,  filial  speech!  But,  fortunately,  we  have  put 
that  speech  within  Joseph's  mouth.  Yet  how  well  it  would  come  after  the  intro- 
duction, "Say  unto  him,  I  am  lord  over  all  Egypt."  But  that  is  not  the  mes- 
sage. You  would  say  you  who  had  not  read  it,  but  only  heard  it,  "It  sounded  like 
that."     So  it  did,  but  it  was  wholly  different  from  that.     The  speech  reads: 
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"Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made  me  Lord  of  all  Egypt."  It  is  the 
word  God  that  saves  the  speech,  that  makes  it  musical,  that  gives  it  high  tone, 
and  noble  bearing,  profound  and  gentle  meaning.    Joseph  Parker. 

15.  And  he  kissed  all  his  brethren.  This  Old  Testament  chapter  on  love  is 
the  finest  example  and  illustration  of  its  portrait  in  i  Cor.  13.  Here  we  see  the 
three  aspects  of  love;  it  is  expansive,  expulsive,  explosive — it  expands  the  heart, 
it  expels  all  that  is  unlovely,  and  it  compels  vent  in  speech  and  act.  We  see  its 
expansiveness  in  Joseph's  forgiveness  and  forbearance;  his  tenderness  of  treat- 
ment; the  absence  of  reproach;  his  faithfulness  to  his  brethren,  and  his  en- 
deavor magnanimously  to  comfort  their  accusing  consciences.  We  see  love's  ex- 
pulsive power,  in  the  absence  of  all  vindictiveness  and  revenge,  selfishness  and 
arrogance,  and  in  the  driving  out  of  all  that  could  prevent  the  exercise  of  gen- 
erosity and  graciousness.  And  love's  explosiveness  is  plain  in  the  fullness  of 
emotion,  the  irrepressible  yearning,  that  compelled  at  first  withdrawal  into 
privacy,  and  then  open  and  full  self-declaration  and  self -exposure.  Dr.  Arthur 
T.  Pierson,  in  Bible  Notes, 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

8.  A  Pother  to  Pharaoh.  "Among  the  Phoenicians,  Persians,  Arabians,  and 
Romans  the  title  of  Pather  was  given  to  certain  officers  of  state.  The  Roman 
emperor  gave  the  title  of  Father  to  the  prefects  of  the  Praetorium,  the  caliphs 
gave  the  title  to  their  prime  ministers." 

14.  He  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck.  Among  the  Asiatics  kissing  the 
hand,  the  neck,  and  the  shoulders  is  in  use  to  the  present  day;  and  probably 
falling  on  Benjamin's  neck  signifies  kissing  his  neck  and  shoulders  with  arms 
around  him.    Adam  Clarke. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  In  how  many  ways  had  Joseph  tested  his  brothers?  How 
had  they  stood  the  testings?  Compare  their  attitude  toward  Benjamin  with  their 
attitude  toward  Joseph  as  a  lad.    Give  Judah's  intercession  for  Benjamin. 


After  Judah's  torrent  of  words  in  behalf  of  Benjamin,  Joseph  was  satisfied 
that  his  brothers  were  no  longer  the  selfish,  cruel  men  at  whose  hands  he  had 
suffered.  The  time  was  ripe  for  making  known  to  them  the  astonishing  fact 
that  he,  the  great  ruler  in  Egypt,  was  none  other  than  Joseph,  their  brother. 

God,  too,  was  satisfied.  The  brothers  were  ready  to  stand  together  and  it  was 
time  to  bring  them  down  into  Egypt,  there  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  national 
life. 

For  Goshen,  see  p.  235. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Recall  last  week's  story.  Picture  the  ten  brothers  before  the  great  ruler  of 
Egypt,  and  their  wonder  and  fear  when  they  at  last  understood  that  this  great 
man  was  their  brother  Joseph  whom  they  had  put  into  the  well  at  Dothan  and 
then  sold  as  a  slave.  Explain  that  Joseph's  tears  were  tears  of  joy  on  finding 
that  his  brothers  were  now  changed  men,  anxious  to  save  Benjamin  from  harm 
and  their  father  from  sorrow.  Picture  the  brothers  drawing  close  to  the  great 
ruler  and  trying  to  see  their  brother's  face  in  his.  In  explanation  of  his  words 
in  verses  5-8  speak  of  the  beautiful,  downy  head  of  the  yellow  dandelion  after  it 
has  gone  to  seed,  the  way  in  which  the  wind  carries  the  feather-winged  seeds 
from  place  to  place,  and  the  way  the  children  hold  it  up  to  blow  away  the  seeds ; 
the  children  are  thinking  only  of  their  own  pleasure,  but  they  are  scattering  the 
seed  just  as  the  wind  does,  and  the  result  is  other  crops  of  dandelions  from  the 
scattered  seed.  So  Joseph's  brothers  in  Dothan  were  thinking  only  of  their  wish 
to  get  rid  of  the  brother  who  wore  the  coat  of  many  colors  and  was  their  fa- 
ther's favorite,  and  now  they  had  good  reason  to  be  angry  at  themselves  for 
doing  so  evil  a  deed,  but  the  result  was  that  Joseph  was  taken  to  Egypt  and  be- 
came the  great  man  who  saved  the  Egyptians  from  dying  for  lack  of  food  when 
the  time  of  famine  came,  and  now  he  would  save  them,  his  brothers,  too.    For 
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he  had  a  good  plan  for  his  father  and  them;  they  must  stay  no  longer  in 
Canaan  but  must  make  haste  and  come  down  to  Egypt  to  live,  that  he  might 
see  they  were  well  cared  for. 

^^  In  "Joseph  the  Dreamer,"  Robert  Bird  thus  describes  the  sending  for  Jacob: 
"Joseph  told  his  overseer  how  many  wagons  were  required,  and  what  they  were  * 
wanted  for,  and  soon  he  had  ready  a  score  of  little  bullock  wagons  brought  from 
the  farms  and  the  wagon-makers,  with  a  brown  and  a  white  bullock  harnessed  to 
each,  by  a  pole  and  yoke  of  wood  that  went  across  their  shoulders.  These 
wagons  were  little  carts  with  low,  broad,  wooden  wheels  for  going  over  sand, 
and  high  sides,  and  both  wheels  and  cart  were  painted  in  different  colors  of  red, 
yellow,  and  green,  for  the  Egyptians  loved  bright  colors.  And  there  was  an 
Egyptian  driver  to  every  wagon.  The  next  thing  was  to  load  these  wagons  light- 
ly with  food  and  water  for  the  bullocks  and  their  drivers,  and  more  food  for 
the  people  who  were  to  be  brought  down  to  Egypt.  Thus  were  the  king's  orders 
carried  out;  but  this  was  not  all.  Joseph  intended  that  more  than  the  king's 
painted  wagons  should  go  up  for  his  father. 

His  brothers  had  brought  simple  rustic  presents  to  him  of  fruit,  .honey, 
spices,  the  best  they  could  find.  He  would  give  them  something  in  return  >  and 
while  they  lived  with  him  in  his  house  he  got  ready  their  presents.  To  each 
of  them  he  gave  two  fine  changes  of  clothing,  to  be  worn  on  great  occasions, 
such  as  when  they  were  presented  to  the  king,  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  five 
changes,  and  he  also  weighed  out  for  him  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver  money. 
The  presents  which  he  sent  to  his  father  in  return  for  his  fruits  and  spices  were 
ten  asses  laden  with  clothing  and  all  sorts  of  good  things  from  Egypt,  and  other 
ten  asses  laden  with  corn  and  baked  bread,  dried  goose,  fowls,  fish,  pastries, 
sweetmeats,  wine  and  many  other  kinds  of  different  meats  for  his  old  father 
and  the  children  to  eat  on  their  long  drive  down  to  Egypt.  And  once  more  the 
eleven  brothers  were  ready  to  start  upon  their  journey  back  to  Hebron." 

Make  clear  how  generous  and  forgiving  and  noble  was  Joseph  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  brothers.  Teach  the  thought  of  the  First  Topic,  using  the  illus- 
tration about  "The  Forgivingest  Girl." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Who  was  Hans  Christian  Anderson?  Of  course  you 
have  delighted  in  reading  his  beautiful  stories.  Once  he  said  this  fine  thing 
about  his  own  life,  which  you  may  like  to  remember:  "My  life  is  a  beautiful 
fairy  tale,  happy  and  full  of  incident.  Every  man's  life  is  a  fairy  tale  written 
by  God's  finger."  How  aptly  his  words  fit  Joseph's  life!  Full  of  incident  in 
truth  it  has  been,  a  fairy  tale  could  not  be  fuller,  and  on  the  whole  it  has  been  a 
happy  life.  How  it  was  written  by  God's  finger  he  told  his  brothers  on  the 
day  of  their  happy  reunion. 

For  Older  Pupils.  If  the  writer  of  this  inimitable  scene  of  Joseph's  recon- 
ciliation with  his  brethren  was  not  simply  an  historian,  declares  Dr.  Alexander 
Maclaren,  he  was  one  of  the  great  dramatic  geniuses  of  the  world,  master  of  a 
vivid  minuteness  like  Defoe's,  and  able  to  touch  the  springs  of  tears  by  a  pa- 
thetic simplicity  like  his  who  painted  the  death  of  Lear. 

And  Professor  Kent  writes:  In  the  account  of  Joseph's  meeting  with  his 
brothers,  these  stories  reach  their  climax.  In  literary  charm  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing they  are  unsurpassed.  They  also  reveal  the  noblest  qualities  in  Joseph's 
character.  A  pathos  runs  through  them  all  which  tugs  strangely  at  the  heart 
strings.  Every  scene  is  suffused  with  pent-up  emotion.  The  anxiety  of  the 
brothers,  the  pathetic  fears  of  the  fond,  aged  father,  the  elder  brother's  noble 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  burning  affection  of  Joseph  react  and  blend  in 
a  marvellous  series  of  pictures.  When  Joseph  was  assured  that  he  could  trust 
them,  his  love  for  his  father  and  for  his  brothers  who  had  so  flagrantly 
wronged  him,  swept  away  all  barriers.  The  scene  which  followed  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  in  the  Old  Testament. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Too  Great  to  Cherish  Ill-Whl 
The  Greatness  of  jQsepb.    On  their  first  arrival  in  Egypt  Joseph  was  not 
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cherishing  ill-will  when  he  did  not  at  once  make  himself  known  to  his  brothers 
and  forgive  them.  If  a  boy  forges  his  father's  name  should  not  he  give  signs 
of  penitence  before  his  father  passes  the  matter  over  as  if  it  had  not  been? 
There  was  no  ill-will  in  Joseph's  nature,  and  when  he  had  proved  his  brothers, 
how  his  magnanimous,  forgiving  spirit  shines  out !  He  makes  no  charges  against 
them,  but  with  great  thought  fulness  for  their  feelings  he  says :  "Be  not  grieved 
nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither :  for  God  did  send  me  before 
you  to  preserve  life.  It  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God."  Joseph's 
spirit  was  like  that  of  Shakespeare's  character  in  Cymbeline  who  says  to  the 
adversary  whom  he  has  at  his  mercy: 

The  power  I  have  over  you  is  to  spare  you; 
The  malice  toward  you  is  to  forgive  you. 

How  Negro  Slaves  butied  the  Remembrance  of  their  Wrongs.  When  the 
facts  concerning  the  poverty,  wretchedness  and  degradation  of  the  negro  slaves 
in  Jamaica  became  known  in  Great  Britain,  the  popular  heart  of  English  free- 
men demanded  their  liberation.  On  August  i,  1834,  the  emancipation  began  to 
take  effect  in  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  slave  families,  but  the  midnight  of 
July  31,  1838,  was  to  usher  in  the  complete  liberation  of  every  slave.  On  that 
most  memorable  night,  led  by  their  missionaries,  William  Knibb  and  James  Phil- 
ippo,  fourteen  thousand  adults  and  five  thousand  children  joined  in  prayer  to 
God  as  they  waited  and  watched  for  the  hour  which  was  to  terminate  the  life 
of  slavery  in  Jamaica. 

A  mahogany  coffin  had  been  made,  polished  and  fitted  by  cabinet-makers 
among  the  slaves,  and  a  grave  had  been  dug.  Into  the  coffin  they  crowded  all 
the  various  relics  and  remnants  of  their  bondage  and  sorrow.  The  whips,  the 
torture-irons,  the  branding-  irons,  the  coarse  frocks,  and  shirts,  and  great  hat, 
fragments  of  the  treadmill,  the  handcuffs — whatever  was  the  sign  and  badge  of 
seventy-eight  years  of  thralldom — they  placed  in  the  coffin  and  screwed  down 
the  lid. 

As  the  bell  began  to  toll  for  midnight  the  voice  of  Knibb  was  heard,  sa)ring: 
"The  monster  is  dying — is  dying — is  dying" — and  as  the  last  stroke  soundecj 
from  the  belfry — "The  monster  is  dead !    Let  us  bury  him  out  of  sight  forever !" 

Then  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  its  grave  and  the  whole  of  that  throng  of 
thousands  celebrated  their  redemption  from  thralldom  by  singing  the  doxology. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  these  black  slaves  took  vengeance  on  their  former 
masters — ^not  by  deeds  of  violence  and  murder,  but  by  burying  the  remnants  of 
their  Jong  bondage  and  the  remembrance  of  their  great  wrongs,  in  the  grave  of 
oblivion.  Where  did  these  debased  Africans  learn  such  magnanimous  love,  ex- 
cept of  him  whose  greatest  miracle  was  his  dying  prayer,  "Father,  forgive  them 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do !"  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  in  The  New  Acts  of 
the  Apostles, 

The  Forgivlngest  Girl.  Margaret  Newton  made  a  bad  beginning  in  her  new 
school.  She  wanted  to  know  only  the  nicest  girls,  and  she  snubbed  Kitty  be- 
cause she  thought  her  homely  and  uninteresting.  She  was  sorry  and  ran  after 
her  but  Kitty  had  disappeared.  "Oh,  dear !  I  was  just  a  plain  snob  I"  she  sighed 
to  herself.  "I  wish  there  was  a  way  of  beginning  over.  But — I  guess  there 
isn't." 

The  next  day  a  skating-party  had  been  planned  for  the  afternoon,  and  some 
one  said  that  Margaret  Newton  couldn't  come  because  she  hadn't  her  skates 
yet.    "She  may  have  mine,"  said  Kitty. 

"No,  she  shall  not!"  Jeanie  said  with  emphasis.  "Kitty,  you  are  the  forgiv- 
ingest  girl!    After  what  she  did  to  you!" 

"Pshaw,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Kitty.  "It  isn't  worth  noticing.  Anyway,  it  is 
just  as  likely  she  didn't  mean  anything.  I  am  not  forgiving  at  all.  One  of  the 
silliest  things  is  forgiving  people  that  don't  need  it.  And,  anyway,  I  saw  her 
give  a  poor  little  ragged  boy  the  orange  she  was  bringing  to  school  for  her 
luncheon." 

That  night  Margaret  told  her  mother  all  about  her  treatment  of  Kitty  and 
about  the  happy  skating-party.  "Mother,"  she  said,  "maybe  the  nearest  to  let- 
ting a  person  begin  over  is  to  think  that  very  likely  she  didn't  mean  it,  and, 
anyway,  it  wasn't  much,  and  to  watch  out  for  some  thing  she  did  do  that  was  a 
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little  nice  and  wasn't  horrid.    And  I  think  Kitty  is  a  darling."    Adapted  from 
a  story  by  Sally  Campbell,  in  The  Sunday  School  Times. 

If  ye  forgive  not  Men  their  Trespasses,  neither  will  ^our  Father  forgive 
your  Trespasses.  How  shall  we  pray  for  the  divine  forgiveness,  the  one  boon 
that  we  need  most,  if  there  be  no  forgiveness  in  our  hearts  for  our  fellow-men? 
The  Talmud  tells  how  once,  in  a  time  of  drought,  a  great  Rabbi  went  into  the 
synagogue  and  prayed  for  rain.  Entreaty  after  entreaty  he  offered,  but  the 
heavens  remained  fast  shut  up.  Then  Akiba,  another  Rabbi,  approached  the  ark 
and  uttered  one  simple  supplication;  and  at  once  the  rain  fell.  And  then  to  the 
wondering  crowd  a  voice  fell  from  heaven,  saying:  "Akiba's  prayer  has  suc- 
ceeded, not  because  he  is  the  greater  rabbi,  but  because  he  has  a  forgiving 
heart."    Morris  Joseph,  the  Message  of  Judaism. 

II    God  Overrules 

Ye  meant  Evil  against  me.  God  brings  about  good  in  spite  of  evil.  He 
takes  evil  intentions  and  makes  them  work  for  good  ends.  The  brothers'  crime 
led  to  the  preservation  of  the  chosen  family  in  Egypt.  The  crime  of  the  Jews 
in  putting  Christ  to  death  brought  salvation  for  the  world. 

In  the  life  of  David  we  see  that  God  was  guarding  him  as  he  was  Joseph, 
and  that  the  evil  which  Saul  meant  to  do  him  because,  like  Joseph's  brothers,  he 
was  jealous,  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  for  David's  best  welfare. 
"Doors  are  opened,  ways  are  made, 
Burdens  are  lifted  or  are  laid 
By  some  great  love  unseen,  the  still 
Un fathomed  purpose  to  fulfill." 

There  is  an  ancient  proverb  which  says  that  God  can  write  straight  on  crooked 
lines.  Man  may  attempt  to  defeat  his  will,  but  man  will  not  succeed.  God 
brings  his  will  to  pass,  but  great  is  our  loss  if  we  miss  the  opportunity  of  fur- 
thering it,  and  great  is  our  guilt  if  we  hinder  it  or  attempt  to  frustrate  it. 

Ood  meant  it  for  Good.  Is  there  a  God  in  History?  Did  the  founders  of 
this  American  Republic,  for  example,  foresee  the  development  of  free  institu- 
tions here  on  the  scale  with  which  this  generation  is  familiar,  and  did  they 
have  any  adequate  comprehension  of  the  effect  which  their  example  would  have 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world? 

To  admit  that  this  country  has  expanded  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
Revolutionary  fathers  involves  no  belittling  of  their  achievements,  and  to  say 
that  God's  purposes  have  been  worked  out  here  in  ways  that  at  times  seemed 
beyond  human  comprehension,  is  merely  to  put  in  words  the  profound  belief  of 
every  reverent  American.  Joseph  put  it  in  another  way  when  he  told  his  breth- 
ren that  thev  meant  evil  against  him  by  selling  him  into  Egypt,  "but  God  meant 
if  for  good. 

Not  only  does  God  order  the  ways  of  nations.  He  also  guards  the  path  of 
humble  men  and  women.  Fate  has  seemed  hard  to  many  a  faithful  soul,  but  as 
the  purposes  of  the  Creator  have  revealed  themselves,  the  words  of  doubt  have 
been  transformed  into  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 

Faith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Creator  and  in  his  ability  to  execute  his  plans 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  which  any  man  can  acquire,  whether  he 
be  kaiser  or  cobbler.  And  humble  belief  that  God  is  working  through  him  to 
carry  out  his  inscrutable  designs  dignifies  a  man,  for  it  makes  him  a  co-worker 
with  the  forces  that  keep  the  stars  in  their  orbits  and  hold  the  earth  to  its  course 
round  the  sun.    Youth's  Companion. 

Time  will  vindicate  God.  Some  views  of  life  are  never  understood  except 
in  a  review,  some  prospects  or  aspects  never  appreciated  except  in  retrospect. 
Reserve  your  judgment.  Time  will  vindicate  God,  and  if  it  does  not  set  you 
singing  eternity  will.    Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 

A  Comforting  Thought. 

One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  moral  life 
Exists — one  only:  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  however 
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Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 

Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power ; 

Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 

All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good.    Wordsworth, 

III    B^  NOT  Angry  with  Yoursei^ves 

Forget  not  to  Forget.  Be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye 
sold  me  hither,  were  Joseph's  kind  words  to  his  brothers  when  he  made  him- 
self known.  But  like  Nietzsche  he  might  have  said,  "I  can  forgive  you  for  all 
you  have  done  to  me,  but  how  can  I  forgive  jrou  for  all  you  have  done  to  your- 
self ?'  What  they  had  done  to  themselves  neither  he  nor  they  could  forgive,  it 
seems,  for  they  were  never  able  to  forget  it.  The  nemesis  of  their  guilt  ever 
pursued  them,  and  years  afterwards  when  Jacob  died,  they  said  one  to  another, 
*lt  may  be  that  Joseph  will  hate  us,  and  will  fully  requite  us  all  the  evil  which 
we  did  unto  him.''  And  they  came  with  humble  words,  begging  him  to  forgive 
their  transgressions.  Again  Joseph  comforted  them,  saymg  "Ye  meant  evil 
against  me,  but  God  meant  it  for  good." 

A  just  anger  at  oneself  may  be  too  long  prolonged.    If  one  has  truly  repented 
of  his  sin,  and  has  made  all  the  amends  in  his  power,  let  him  put  the  sin  from 
his  thoughts  and  meet  Ufe  with  a  spirit  brave  and  resolute  for  good. 
My  sleeve  with  tears  is  always  wet, 
I  have  forgotten  to  forget, 
nms  a  Spanish  proverb.    There  is  danger  in  remembering  too  much;  we  must 
not  weaken  our  present  power  for  good  through  failure  to  forget  past  power 
for  evil.    We  must  not  forget  to  forget. 

Regain  your  Self-Respect.  Never  rest  content  with  the  forgiveness  of  God 
when  your  "sins  are  covered,"  but  go  on  to  the  recovery  of  personal  power. 
Forgiveness  is  a  means  to  amend,  namely,  the  re-instatement  of  your  Ufe  and  its 
uses.  If  you  have  wasted  time,  redeem  it.  If  your  life  has  gone  out  in  mere 
negation,  let  it  close  in  some  clear  affirmation  of  truth.  If  you  have  compro- 
mised with  evil,  and  men  have  known  your  habits,  be  not  afraid  or  ashamed 
of  the  inconsistency  of  standing  forth  for  righteousness.  William  Jewett 
Tucker,  in  Personal  Power. 

Forgiveness  is  not  a  simple  erasure  of  a  stain;  it  is  a  cleansing  of  the  life; 
it  is  not  closing  the  books  of  account  with  God  by  putting  a  sum  on  the  credit 
side  sufficient  to  balance  the  debit  side;  it  is  opening  a  new  set  of  books  and 
conducting  the  business  of  life  on  these  lines  of  purity  and  integrity,  writes  the 
Editor  of  The  Outlook.  And  again  he  says:  It  is  not  enough  to  be  forgiven; 
one  must  rebuild  what  has  been  torn  down  and  reconstruct  the  shattered  Ufe; 
one  must  bear  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  This  is  the  only  way  to  the  recovery 
of  self-respect,  the  only  adequate  reparation  to  one's  self.  If  a  man  sets  his 
hand  resolutely  to  the  rebuilding  of  his  life,  it  lies  in  his  power  to  lay  deeper 
foundations  and  to  build  on  a  nobler  plan;  and  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  earUer 
career  to  build  a  monument,  not  to  his  weakness,  but  to  the  strength  bom  in 
sorrow  for  his  offense,  and  in  passionate  desire  to  work  reparation. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Magnanimity  is  the  true  patent  of  nobility. 

Forgiveness  is  man's  deepest  need  and  highest  achievement. 

Horace  Bushnell. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  chance ; 
And  what  to  us  seems  merest  accident, 
Springs  from  the  deepest  source  of  destiny.    Schiller. 

What  we  need  is  a  profound  faith  in  God's  ruling  all  things.    General  Gor- 
don. 
Forgive  as  if  thou  hadst  forgotten,  love  as  if  thou  hadst  lost.     The  Talmud. 
If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat; 
And  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink; 
For  thou  will  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head, 
And  Jehovah  will  I'eward  thee.    Prov.  25.21,  22. 
By  knaves  as  by  martyrs  the  just  cause  is  carried  forward.    Emerson, 
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Make  us  to  meet  what  is  or  is  to  be 
With  fervid  welcome,  knowing  it  is  sent 
To  serve  us  in  some  way  full  excellent, 
Though  we  discern  it  all  belatedly. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

The  lesson  is  that  in  dark  hours  and  apparently  hopeless  experiences  God  is 
working  for  the  hearts  that  trust  him.  If  we  only  knew  it,  sometimes  when 
things  are  working  for  the  worst  in  our  judgment,  they  are  being  shaped  for 
the  best  by  him.  All  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong.  In  the  deepest  depths  God 
was  near  to  Joseph.  Why  not  to  you?  In  vain  has  this  story  been  written 
if  it  does  not  teach  us  that  God  is  ever  with  and  ever  works  on  behalf  of  those 
who  trust  him.  Rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  him,  and  he  shall  bring 
forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noonday.  Charles 
B.  Brown. 

We  have  seen  the  testing  of  Joseph's  b-others,  but  we  must  not  fail  to  note 
the  testing  of  Joseph.  How  nobly  he  returned  good  for  evil,  when  he  had  his 
brothers  in  his  power!  How  much  happier  our  world  would  be  if  we  were 
intent,  not  upon  righting  our  wrongs,  but  upon  doing  good  to  those  who  have 
wronged  us. 

Let  us  cultivate  more  and  more  the  home  loves,  writes  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller.  Let  us 
never  forget  the  home,  and  let  us  seek  when  together  to  make  the  home  ties  so 
true  and  strong  that  nothing  can  ever  break  them.  Behold,  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity! 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Does  God  care? 

2.  God's  purpose  cannot  be  frustrated.  See  "Religion  Still  the  Key  of  His- 
tory," American  Historical  Review,  Jan.  '07;  "St.  Paul's  Philosophy  of  History", 
Contemporary  Review,  Sept.  '07. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  EQR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Describe  an  Egyptian  palace.  (Clipping,  p.  236.)  2. 
What  ranks  were  there  among  the  people  of  Egypt?  (Clipping,  p.  236.)  3.  How 
did  the  Egyptians  regard  herdsmen?  (Clipping,  p.  234.)  4.  Describe  Goshen, 
(Clipping,  p.  235.)  5.  What  three  places  and  events  in  his  long  life  did  Jacob 
especially  recall  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death?  (Gen.  48.3,  7.)  6.  Tell  what 
is  known  about  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Jacob  and  of  Joseph.  7.  What  are 
some  of  the  lessons  for  us  in  the  book  of  (knesis?  (Clipping,  p.  23.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Why  is  the  expression  "land  of  Rameses" 
used?  (Clipping,  1f3,  p.  233.)  2.  Why  might  Joseph  have  hesitated  to  present 
his  father  and  brothers  to  Pharaoh?  (Clipping,  p.  237.)  3.  What  advantage  was 
it  to  the  Egyptians  to  have  the  Israelites  settle  among  them?  4.  What  advan- 
tage is  it  for  us  to  have  immigrants  settle  here?  5.  Who  spoke  the  words  of 
our  Golden  Text?  6.  What  reasons  might  he  have  had  for  saying  that  his  years 
had  been  evil?  7.  Describe  the  character  of  Jacob.  (Clipping,  p.  233.)  8.  In 
which  of  the  stories  about  Joseph  does  his  nobleness  most  appear?  9.  What  had 
been  the  promise  made  to  Abraham?  10.  How  cpuld  that  object  be  furthered 
by  bringing  his  descendants  to  Egypt? 

Note  Book  Work.  Make  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  Genesis.  In  your 
Biography  of  Joseph  write  Scene  IV,  Joseph  Forgiving  his  Brothers. 
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To  them  that  love  God  all  things 
work  together  for  good.    Rom.  8.a8 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  471-12.  Jacob  before  Phar- 
aoh. T.  Gen.  48.  Jacob's  Last  Interview  with  Joseph.  W.  Gen.  50.1-14. 
Jacob's  Death  and  Burial.  T.  Gen.  50.15-26.  Joseph's  Last  Words.  F.  Eccl. 
12.1-8.  Life  Wasting  Away.  S.  Ps.  39-4-I3-  Pilgrim  Song.  S.  Ps.  16.  Saint's 
Assured  Hope. 

STUDY  Geti.  46.28-47.12,  28-31    READ  Gen.  47-50    COMMIT  vv  8-10 

I  Then  Joseph  went  in  and  told  Pharaoh,  and  said.  My  father  and  my 
brethren,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  and  all  that  they  have,  are  come  out 
of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and,  behold,  they  are  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  2  And  from 
among  his  brethren  he  took  five  men,  and  presented  them  unto  Pharaoh.  3  And 
rharaoh  said  unto  his  brethren,  What  is  your  occupation?  And  they  said  tlnto 
Phai-aoh,  Thy  servants  are  shepherds,  both  we,  and  our  fathers.  4  And  they 
said  unto  Pharaoh,  To  sojourn  in  the  land  are  we  come;  for  there  is  no  pasture 
for  thy  servants'  flocks;  for  the  famine  is  sore  in  the  land  of  Canaan :  now  there- 
fore, we  pray  thee,  let  thy  servants  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  5  And 
Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph  saying.  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are  come  unto 
thee:  6  the  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee;  in  the  best  of  the  land  make  thy 
father  and  thy  brethren  to  dwell ;  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them  dwell :  and  if 
thou  knowest  any  able  men  among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle. 
7  And  Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his  father,  and  set  him  before  Pharaoh:  and 
Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.  8  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  How  many  are  the 
days  of  the  years  of  thy  life?  9  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  days  of  the 
years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few  and  evil  have  been 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life,  and  they  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  ol 
the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage.  10  And 
Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  ^ent  out  from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh.  11  And 
Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Rameses,  as  Pharaoh  had  com- 
manded. 12  And  Joseph  nourished  his  father,  and  his  brethren,  and  all  his 
father's  household,  with  bread,  according  to  their  families. 

-^ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Jacob  and  his  Family  come  to  Goshen,  46.1-7.  11.  Their 
Names,  46.8-27.  III.  Joseph  meets  his  Father,  46.28-34.  IV.  Jacob  Presented 
to  Pharaoh,  471-10.  V.  The  Settlement  In  Goshen,  47.11-12,  20.  VI.  Jacob's 
Request  that  he  be  Buried  in  Canaan,  47.27-31.  VII.  Jacob  blesses  Joseph's  Sons, 
48.1-21.  VIII.  Jacob's  Prophecy  concerning  his  Sons,  49.1-27.  IX.  Jacob's 
Death  and  Burial,  49.28-50.14.  X.  Joseph's  Kindness  to  his  Brothers  and  his 
Last  Days,  49.15-26. 

1-6.  Joseph  went  in  and  told  Pharaoh.  That  Pharaoh  decided  such  matters  in 
person  has  been  scouted,  but  compare  the  trifling  matters  that  are  brought  before 
Goethals  today  in  the  Panama  Zone,  and  see  p.  234. — The  land  of  Egypt  is  before 
thee.    Is  at  thy  disposal. — Able  men.    Or,  men  of  activity,  RVm. — Rulers  ovet 
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my  cattle.  "An  ofl5ce  frequently  mentioned  in  the  monuments  as  one  of  high 
dignity." 

7-9.  Blessed,  Expressed  good  wishes  for  his  welfare. — Pew  and  evil  have 
been  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life.  Abraham  lived  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years,  Isaac  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  Jacob  one  hundred  and 
thirty.— P»7^nma^^.    The  word  refers  to  their  wandering  life. 

11-12.  The  land  of  Rameses.  This  is  evidently  "the  land  of  Goshen,"  verse 
6.  In  the  time  of  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites,  Rameses  II,  of  the  19th  Dyn- 
asty, built  many  new  cities  here.  See  Ex.  i.ii.  The  use  of  this  term  here 
shows  that  the  history  was  written  much  later  than  the  time  of  the  events.  See 
p.  20  of  the  Introduction. — According  to  their  families.  According  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  little  ones,  RVm. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

9.  Pew  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life.  Though  exceed- 
ingly complex,  the  character  of  Jacob  is  remarkably  consistent.  His  faults  are 
those  which  orientals  most  easily  condone.  Our  modern  western  world,  on  the 
contrary,  will  forgive  almost  anything  more  readily  than  the  lack  of  truth  and 
honesty.  Jacob's  religious  professions  also  seem  but  hypocrisy.  Hypocrisy,  how- 
ever, involves  a  degree  of  spiritual  enlightenment  which  he  did  not  possess.  Al- 
though his  religion  was  of  the  bargaining  type,  it  was  genuine  and  the  most 
powerful  force  in  his  life.  Energy,  persistency  and  ambition  were  other  qual- 
ities which  enabled  him  at  last  to  triumph  over  his  glaring  faults  of  meanness, 
deceit  and  selfishness.  His  life,  as  portrayed,  vividly  illustrates  the  constant 
conflict  going  on  in  every  man  between  his  baser  passions  and  his  nobler  ideals. 
Jacob  is  the  classic  prototype  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  His  experiences  show  clearly  how,  in  divine  Providence,  the  varied 
fortunes,  and  especially  the  misfortunes  of  life,  may  develop  the  nobler  impulses 
in  the  human  heart,  and  how  the  meanest  and  most  unpromising  men  are  never 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  divine  care.  It  is  only  the  base  and  false  in  man  that 
destroy  his  happiness  and  prevent  him  from  gaining  clear  visions  of  God's 
gracious  purpose.  Charles  Poster  Kent,  in  Heroes  and  Crises  of  Barly  Hebrew 
History. 

10.  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.  There  were  two  kings  in  that  royal  chamber 
decorated  by  weird  hieroglyphs  and  long  lines  of  fantastic  figures :  the  one,  royal 
with  the  adventitious  distinction  of  birth  and  rank;  the  other,  a  way-worn  pil- 
grim, royal  with  the  divine  patent  Of  royalty — a  noble  character.  And,  as  they 
stood  together,  it  was  shown  to  all  the  world  that  the  spiritual  is  greater  than  the 
material ;  and  that  God  can  endow  a  human  spirit  with  such  moral  splendor  as 
to  compel  the  world's  conquerors  to  confess  themselves  conquered  before  its 
power.  You  may  be  crafty,  mean,  and  bargain-loving;  yet  if  you  will  but  yield 
yourself  to  God,  and  submit  to  his  loving  discipline,  he  will  make  you  truly  royal, 
and  give  you  the  moral  power,  which  masters  all  other  power  beside.  Dr.  P.  B. 
Meyer,  in  Israel,  a  Prince  with  God. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

6.  In  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them  dwell.  The  inscriptions  supply  parallels  for 
parties  of  foreigners  receiving  permission  to  settle  in  Egypt.  Under  Hoe-em- 
heb  (i8th  dynasty)  some  Mentin,  or  nomads,  expelled  from  their  homes,  re- 
ceived permission  to  settle  in  a  prescribed  locality;  and  under  Merneptah  (19th 
dynasty)— probably  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus — a  body  of  Shasu  (or  Bedouin) 
are  allowed  to  pass  the  border  fortress  of  Theku  (perhaps  the  Succoth  of  Ex. 
12.37)  in  order  to  obtain  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  in  the  great 
estate  of  Pharaoh.    Dr.  Driver,  in  Genesis. 

In  the  Anastasi  Papyrus,  an  Egyptian  official  records:  **We  have  allowed  the 
Bedouin  tribes  of  Edom  to  pass  the  fortress  of  Merneptah  to  the  pools  of 
Merneptah,  in  order  to  support  themselves  and  their  cattle  upon  the  great 
meadowland  of  Pharaoh,  the  lovely  sun  of  all  lands." 

6.  Make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle.  The  monuments  show  that  the  Egyptians 
kept  numbers  of  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.    They  required,  therefore,  herds- 
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men  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  they  had  such  among  their  castes.  But  their 
occupation  prevented  their  satisfying  the  Egyptian  standard  of  cleanliness  and 
refinement  in  the  care  of  their  bodies ;  they  were  despised  and  avoided  as  men  of 
the  lowest  class.  This  was  true  not  only  of  swine-herds  but  of  cattle  herds- 
men, who  were  called  "swamp-dwellers,"  because  during  a  part  of  the  year  they 
took  their  herds  to  the  uncultivated  marshes,  particularly  to  the  north,  for  pas- 
ture. If  herdsmen  in  general  were  an  aversion  to  the  Egyptians,  still  more 
would  foreign  nomads  be  so.    Dillman,  in  Genesis. 

7.  Joseph  set  him  before  Pharaoh.  It  has  been  said  that  a  nomad  sheik  like 
Jacob  would  not  have  been  received  with  honor  by  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  Yet 
on  the  tomb  of  Beni-Hassan,  of  the  12th  dynasty,  there  is  a  picture,  represented 
here,  of  the  reception  of  a  company  of  Anu,  or  Semites,  by  Pharaoh,  so  remark- 


A  Semitie  Family  bringing  Presents  and  desiring  Permission  to  dwell  in  Egypt;  at  the  Head  is  an  Egyptian 
introducing  the  Strangers— From  Beni  Hasan 

ably  resemblying  that  of  Jacob  and  his  household  that  at  first  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  representation  of  their  coming  into  Egypt.  The  dates,  however,  do  not 
agree.  It  has  been  claimed,  too,  that  the  Pharaoh  would  not  have  been  bothered 
in  regard  to  the  allotment  of  land,  but,  as  Adolf  Erman  in  "Life  in  Ancient 
Egypt"  observes,  when  houses  were  alloted  to  laborers  the  king  was  importuned 
about  it,  and  there  was  nothing  which  might  not,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  brought  before  him,  and  if  he  were  not  able  personally  to  sift  the  matter, 
he  was  obliged  to  appoint*  a  delegate  to  take  his  place. 

7.  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.  It  was  expected,  probably,  that  Jacob  would  pros- 
trate himself ;  but,  instead  of  so  doing,  the  aged  patriarch,  as  he  drew  near,  lifted 
up  his  right  hand,  and  formally  "blessed"  the  king  (Gen.  47.7),  as  Melchizedek 
had  blessed  Abraham  (Gen.  14.19),  claiming  to  be  spiritually  his  superior.  There 
was  great  respect  for  old  age  in  Egypt;  and  Pharaoh,  who  might  have  resented 
the  assumption  of  superiority,  had  it  been  made  by^  a  younger  man,  yielded  grace- 
ftilly  to  one  so  far  advanced  in  years,  and  bent,  it  may  be,  to  receive  his  bene- 
diction.   George  Rawlinson,  in  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Their  Lives  and  Times, 

9.  Pew  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life.  A  recent  writer, 
who  spent  some  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  on  its  waters,  and  who 
mixed  freely  with  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  says:  "Jacob's  speech  to  Pharaoh 
really  made  me  laugh  because  it  is  so  exactly  like  what  a  Fellah  says  to  a  Pasha, 
'Few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been.'"  Jacob  was  a  most 
prosperous  man,  but  it  is  manners  to  say  all  that.  But  Eastern  manners  need 
scarcely  be  called  in  to  explain  a  sentiment  which  we  find  repeated  by  one  who 
is  generally  esteemed  the  most  self-sufficing  of  Europeans.  "I  have  ever  been 
esteemed."  Goethe  says,  "one  of  Fortune's  chiefest  favorites:  nor  will  I  com- 
plain or  find  fault  with  the  course  my  life  has  taken.  Yet,  truly,  there  has  been 
nothing  but  toil  and  care;  and  I  may  say  that,  in  all  my  seventy-five  years,  I 
have  never  had  a  month  of  genuine  comfort.  It  has  been  the  perpetual  rolling 
of  a  stone,  which  I  have  always  had  to  raise  anew."  Jacob's  life  had  been 
almost  ceaseless  disquiet  and  disappointment.  A  man  who  had  fled  his  country, 
who  had  been  cheated  into  a  marriage,  who  had  been  compelled  by  his  own 
relative  to  live  like  a  slave,  who  was  only  by  flight  able  to  save  himself  from  a 
perpetual  injustice,  whose  sons  made  his  life  bitter — a  man  who  at  last,  when 
he  seemed  to  have  had  experience  of  every  form  of  human  calamity,  was  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  relinquish  the  land  for  fhe  sake  of  which  he  had  endured 
all  and  spent  all.  might  surely  be  forgiven  a  little  plaintiveness  in  looking  back 
upon  his  past.    The  wonder  is  to  find  Jacob  to  the  end  unbroken,  dignified,  and 
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clear-seeing,  capable  and  commanding,  loving  and  full  of  faith.    Dr,  Marcus 
Dods,  in  Expositor's  Bible. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  was  our  last  lesson  about  Jacob?  What  have  we 
heard  about  him  since  that  meeting  with  Esau?  How  did  his  sons  regard  him? 
With  what  feeling  had  he  allowed  Benjamin  to  go  down  to  Egypt? 

The  wonderful  scene  of  last  week's  lesson  closed  with  all  barriers  down.  Jos- 
eph and  all  his  brothers  were  united  in  peace  and  love,  and  Joseph  was  planning 
with  them  for  their  speedy  settlement  in  Egypt. 

Laden  with  presents,  changes  of  raiment  and  silver  and  all  the  good  things 
of  Egypt,  the  eleven  brothers  returned  to  Jacob.  "Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and 
he  is  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt!"  was  the  astounding  news  they  brought 
to  Jacob,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  mourned  for  Joseph  as  dead.  No 
wonder  he  could  not  believe  them  till  he  saw  the  wagons  which  Joseph  had 
sent  to  transport  his  household.  "It  is  enough,"  cried  the  aged  man;  "Joseph 
my  son  is  yet  alive:  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die."  At  last  all  were 
ready  for  the  journey,  Jacob  and  his  sons  and  their  households,  their  cattle  and 
their  goods.  The  caravan  halted  at  Beersheba,  the  last  city  of  Canaan  situated 
on  the  border  of  the  sand  waste  that  lay  between  them  and  Egypt,  and  they 
offered  sacrifices.  In  a  vision  of  the  night  Jacob  received  God's  assurance  that 
the  journey  to  Egypt  was  for  the  best,  and  the  repeated  promise  that  his  de- 
scendants should  become  a  great  nation.  On  the  confines  of  Egypt  they  were 
met  by  Joseph.  Like  a  king  Joseph  had  sent  for  his  father,  and  like  a  king  and 
like  a  son  he  received  him. 

Joseph  returned  to  the  royal  city  and  appraised  Pharaoh  of  the  coming  of 
his  family.  Five  of  his  brothers  and  then  his  father  were  presented  to  Pharaoh 
and  were  formally  given  a  dwelling  place  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  theme  of 
to-day's  lesson. 

Thus  was  brought  about  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Abraham 
had  been  promised  that  of  his  descendants  God  would  make  a  great  nation  in 
Canaan,  great  in  the  especial  sense  of  being  a  great  "blessing.  The  prospect  of 
any  such  greatness  still  seemed  very  remote  from  his  descendants  in  the  time  of 
Joseph.  These  wandering  clans  needed  just  such  a  place  as  Goshen  in  which  to 
increase  in  numbers  undisturbed  by  hostile  neighbors;  a  place,  too,  where  they 
could  learn  from  the  Egyptians  something  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  fit  them  to 
become  in  later  centuries  a  blessing  to  all  nations. 

Goshen,  where  Jacob  and  his  family  settled,  was  the  district  along  the  western' 
branch  of  the  Wady  Tumilat  where  it  begins  to  branch  from  the  Nile.  It  was 
the  best  pasture  land.  Today  it  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  running  from  Alex- 
andria to  Suez. 

As  this  is  our  last  lesson  about  Jacob  and  Joseph  we  must  see  today  "how 
it  all  ended."    Seventeen  years  passed.    In  Jacob's  last  days  he  made  Joseph 


Part  of  an  Ancient  Egvotlan  Funeral  Procession- From  Thebes 
solemnly  promise  to  bury  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.     Joseph's  two  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  went  with  him  to  visit  Jacob,  and  Jacob  blessed  them, 
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lartef 

giving  the  dder  brother's  blessing  to  Ephraim,  the  younger,  and  ranking  them 
among  his  own  sons.  Next  is  recorded  his  prophecy  concerning  his  sons: 
"These  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;  and  this  is  it  that  their  father  spoke  unto 
them."  When  the  way-worn  pilgrim  was  at  rest,  it  was  a  splendid  procession 
that  bore  his  body  back  to  Canaan,  and  laid  it  beside  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac 
and  Kebekah  and  Leah. 

On  their  return  the  brothers  expressed  their  fear  that  now  their  father  was 
dead  Joseph  would  "requite  them  all  the  evil  which  they  did  unto  him."  It  was 
forty  years  since  the  wrong  had  been  committed:  guilt  had  made  cowards  of 
them  all.  Pained  as  he  was  at  their  distrust,  Joseph  comforted  them  whep 
they  asked  his  forgiveness,  saying :  "Ye  meant  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it 
for  good." 

For  thirty-three  years  after  this  Joseph  stood  as  an  older  brother  to  the  house 
of  Israel,  obtaining  the  birthright  which  Reuben  had  forfeited.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  full  of  years  and  honors.  His  body  was  embalmed 
to  await  in  his  coffin  the  return  to  Canaan,  for  he  had  made  his  brethren  promise 
that  they  would  carry  it  with  them  when  they  returned  to  dwell  in  the  Promised 
Land.  "By  faith  Joseph,  when  his  end  was  nigh,  made  mention  of  the  departure 
of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  gave  commandment  concerning  his  bones,"  declares 
the  writer  of  the  Hebrews.  "By  faith,"  for  he  believed  God's  promises  concern- 
ing his  people. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Show  again  the  pictures  of  scenes  from  Joseph's  life,  and  by  questions  bring 
out  the  main  facts.  Picture  vividly  the  scene  at  Jacob's  home  on  the  return  of 
the  eleven  sons  with  the  wagons  laden  with  gifts,  the  start  for  Egypt,  the  jour- 
ney, the  meeting  between  Jacob  and  Joseph,  and  the  meeting  between  Jacob  and 
Pharaoh,  the  life  in  Goshen,  including  the  visit  of  Joseph's  two  boys  to  their 

Grandfather.    The  descriptions  on  pages  233-235  will  be  helpful  to  you.    Teach 
ie  lesson  of  the  fifth  Commandment.    Use  the  illustration  on  p.  237. 
Give  copies  of  the  stanza  "Is  it  you?"  p.  246,  to  be  learned  before  next  Sunday. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  The  scene  is  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt. 
"This  palace  was  probably  a  large  square  or  parallelogram,  enclosed  within  high 
walls,  with  gates  guarded  by  pylons,  or  semi-pyramidal  towers,  on  two  or  more 
of  the  sides,  like  the  gates  of  temples  in  miniature.  It  consisted  of  numerous 
courts  surrounded  with  colonnaded  cloisters  and  entered  through  pvlons,  with 
here  and  there  a  group  of  apartments,  into  which  light  was  but  scantily  admitted 
by  small  windows  placed  high  up  in  the  walls.  Life  was  chiefly  passed  in  the 
colonaded  courts  and  in  the  grounds.  Luxurious  funiture  garnished  most  of 
the  apartments.  Iti  the  throne-room  sat  Pharaoh  on  a  throne  of  precious  wood 
or  of  ivory,  elaborately  carved  with  figures  of  men  and  animals,  his  feet  rest- 
ing on  a  foot-stool  of  scarcely  inferior  magnificence.  His  guards  stood  on  either 
side,  in  their  plain  white  linen  tunics,  armed  with  short  spears  and  falchions, 
and  perhaps  with  shields,  his  courtiers  dispersed  about  the  hall  in  groups.* 

Into  this  throne  room  Joseph  entered  with  a  message  for  Pharaoh.  What  was 
it?  Do  you  think  Pharaoh  would  care  to  meet  Joseph's  father?  Why?  How 
did  Jacob  dress  and  how  did  he  look?  Did  he  know  anything  about  the  manners 
of  court  life?  Would  he  hesitate  to  meet  Pharaoh?  Might  Joseph  have  had  any 
ground  for  being  ashamed  of  him?    Was  he? 

For  Older  Pupils.  In  Egypt  the  highest  class  of  all  were  the  priests.  The 
Pharaoh,  princes  and  nobles  were  always  priests,  and  probably  Joseph  was  made 
a  priest  before  he  became  second  unto  Pharaoh  and  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  a  chief  priest.  In  the  next  class  were  the  officers  and  men  in  the  army  and 
navy.  The  third  class  included  the  farmers^  and  gardeners,  sailors  and  boatmen. 
Below  them  were  the  tradespeople,  and  the  artisans,  and  lowest  of  all  were  the 
field-workers,  brickmakers,  fishermen  and  herdsmen. 

What  was  Joseph's  position  in  Egypt?  What  was  the  occupation  of  his 
father  and  brothers  in  Canaan?    Do  you  think  Joseph  would  enjoy  having  them 
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come  to  Egypt  as  his  family  ?  Do  you  think  it  required  nerve  and  loyalty  for 
hip  to  acknowledge  them  at  court?  What  a  sweet  morsel  for  malicious  tongues 
this  would  be,  suggests  Dr.  Maclaren:  "Have  you  heard?  The  Viceroy  is  only 
the  son  of  an  old  shepherd,  who  is  down  in  Goshen,  come  to  pick  up  some 
crumbs  there !"  What  would  incline  a  Hyksos  King  to  receive  a  shepherd  favor- 
ably? 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Honoring  Parents 

Joseph's  Loyalty  to  Jacob.  Joseph  was  the  honored  governor  of  Egypt. 
He  was  seventeen  years  old  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  in  the  vears  since  then 
he  had  acquired  knowledge  and  culture,  and  had  attained  to  wealth  and  splendor 
and  power.  His  father  and  his  brethren  were  plain  Canaanite  shepherds,  without 
culture  or  rank  or  honor,  who  had  spent  their  entire  lives  in  tents  and  in  caring 
for  sheep  and  herds.  Many  a  man  has  risen  from  a  lowly  position  to  one  of 
eminence,  and  has  then  been  ashamed  of  his  father  and  his  mother,  has  avoided 
making  them  known  to  the  distinguished  people  whose  acquaintance  he  has 
made  in  his  later  life.  But  Joseph,  far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  father,  Jacob, 
old  and  infirm,  an  immigrant  seeking  a  new  home,  evidently  introduced  the  aged 
patriarch  to  the  reigning  Pharaoh  with  filial  pride. 

A  Word  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller.  There  have  been  children  who  have  grown 
distinguished  in  the  world  and  then  have  been  ashamed  of  the  old*fa^ioned 
father  and  mother  to  whom  they  owed  all  that  gave  them  power  to  rise  among 
men.  There  have  been  fathers  and  mothers,  who,  old,  poor,  broken  and  broken- 
hearted, have  not  been  welcomed  to  the  splendid  mansions  of  their  children — 
children  for  whom  they  had  toiled,  suffered,  and  sacrificed,  without  stint,  with- 
out complaining,  in  the  time  of  their  infancy  and  early  years.  They  did  not 
know  that  their  unfilial  treatment  of  their  own  father  and  mother  left  upon 
them  a  dishonor  far  deeper  than  any  little  social  stigma  their  acknowledgment 
of  them  before  their  friends  could  have  occasioned. 

If  we  are  blessed  with  wealth  or  with  plenty,  they  should  share  it  who  shared 
their  all  with  us  in  days  gone  by,  perhaps  pinched  themselves  that  we  might  not 
want,  or  that  we  might  be  better  fitted  for  life.  If  we  have  risen  to  higher 
position  and  greater  honor  than  our  parents  had,  we  should  bring  them  into  the 
sunshine  that  is  ours,  that  the  benediction  of  our  favored  life  may  brighten  and 
sweeten  their  old  age.  If  they  are  a  Httle  peculiar,  or  odd  in  their  ways,  lacking 
some  of  the  refinements  of  our  more  fashionable  life,  we  should  remember  that 
these  are  only  outside  disfigurements,  and  that  beneath  them  beat  hearts  of  love, 
and  dwell  spirits  that  ^re  noble  with  the  nobleness  of  Christlikeness. 

Two  Contrasted  Characters.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there  was  a  mother 
who  saved  her  little  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  when  she  was  in  a  burning  building. 
The  mother's  hands  were  protected,  and  her  body  was  protected,  but  her  face 
was  unprotected,  and  it  was  badly  burned.  Not  with  all  the  skill  of  New  York 
physicians  could  she  be  restored  to  anything  like  her  former  comeliness.  She 
was  horrible  to  see.  She  always  went  around  her  home  and  in  the  streets 
of  our  city  witji  a  veiled  face.  One  day  she  wept  to  one  of  the  Sixth  Avenue 
elevated  stations  and  was  waiting  for  a  train  when  a  company  of  school  girls 
came  in.  The  opening  of  the  door  caused  a  gust  of  wind  to  pass  through  the 
station.  It  lifted  her  veil  and  threw  it  back.  Before  she  could  recover  it  the 
school  girls  saw  her  disfigured  countenance.  One  girl  was  her  own  child,  and 
when  the  girls  stepped  back  in  horror  as  they  looked  on  that  face,  this  girl 
failed  to  acknowledge  her  mother  or  speak  to  her. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  turn  from  this  true  story  told  by  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman 
in  "Revival  Sermons'*  to  another  true  story  told  recently  by  an  English  speaker, 
Mr.  Goodffer.  It  was  from  a  friend  that  he  learned  the  incident.  This  friend 
was  traveling  in  Scotland  with  a  band  of  boys  from  Dr.  Barnardo's  Home.  At 
one  place  he  was  entertained,  with  one  of  the  boys,  in  a  palatial  home.  For  a 
week  this  boy  had  everything  that  wealth  could  place  at  his  disposal,  a  pony,  a 
boat,  9ind  other  delightful  thmgs.    Can  you  not  see  what  all  this  meant  to  a  txiy 
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whose  widowed  mother  was  so  poor  she  had  been  forced  to  place  him  in  the 
Home?  This  mother  was  suffering  from  a  terrible  disease  which  had  so  dis- 
figured her  face  that  she  was  not  able  to  go  out  in  the  daytime,  and  could  ven- 
ture out  at  night  only  after  hiding  her  face  with  a  black  veil.  The  owner  of 
the  beautiful  home  where  he  was  visiting,  called  the  boy  to  him  and  told  him 
that  he  wished  to  adopt  him  as  his  own  son.  There  was  just  one  condition,  he 
added,  "There  must  be  only  one  more  interview  between  you  and  your  mother." 
"I  shall  never  forget  the  look  on  the  face  of  that  little  hero,"  said  Mr.  Goodger's 
friend.  "The  lad  grew  very  pale,  and  clenching  the  table  with  his  hands,  he 
said:  'I  thank  you,  sir,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me,  but  I  must  have  my 
mother!'" 

II    How  Old  Arb  You? 

How  Many  arc  the  Days  of  Your  Life?  "How  many  are  the  days  of  thy 
life?"  Pharaoh  inquired  of  the  venerable  man  before  him.  It  would  not  surprise 
Jacob  that  Pharaoh  commenced  the  conversation  by  asking  this.  In  Eastern 
lands  today  the  first  question  put  to  a  stranger  is  still,  "How  old  are  you  ?"  The 
Arabs  set  a  higher  price  upon  the  experience  of  an  old  man  than  upon  the  clever- 
ness of  a  young  man.  They  have  a  proverb,  "He  that  is  older  than  you  by  a  day 
is  wiser  than  you  by  a  year,"  which  like  most  proverbs  has  several  applications ; 
but  the  chief  meaning  is  that  the  experience  gained  in  a  single  day  may  be 
worth  as  much  wisdom  as  could  be  won  without  experience  in  a  twelvemonth. 

When  you  know  a  person's  age,  you  can  fairly  well  guess  what  he  ought  to 
know  and  be  able  to  do.  For  example,  a  little  boy  or  girl  of  six  ought  to  be 
able  to  read,  but  you  would  not  expect  them  to  understand  "As  You  Like  It." 
No  schoolboy,  however  much  he  had  studied,  would  be  chosen  to  act  as  a  judge 
or  a  general.  Our  Father  in  Heaven  has  made  his  children  conscious  that  they 
must  so  number  their  days,  that  they  may  apply  their  hearts  unto  wisdom.  We 
are  meant  to  pay  good  heed  to  the  days  of  our  own  lives.  G^d  expects  from 
each  one  a  daily  advance  in  love,  in  goodness,  and  in  service. 

Among  the  correspondence  of  Queen  Victoria,  published  some  years  ago  by 
command  of  the  late  King  Edward  VII,  there  is  an  affectionate  letter  which  the 
Princess — as  she  was  then — received  on  her  fourteenth  birthday  from  her  uncle, 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  The  letter  begins:  "My  dearest  Love,  you  are  now 
fourteen  years  old,  r^  period  when  the  delightful  pastimes  of  childhood  must  be 
mixed  with  thoughts  appertaining  already  to  a  matured  part  of  your  life.  I 
know  that  you  have  been  very  studious,  but  now  comes  the  time  when  the  judg- 
ment must  form  itself,  when  the  character  requires  attention ;  in  short,  when  the 
young  tree  takes  the  shape  which  it  retains  afterwards  through  life."  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  young  Princess  remembered  her  uncle's  excellent  advice, 
and  that  it  helped  to  form  her  into  the  gracious  and  wise  ruler  which  she 
later  became. 

How  many  are  the  days  of  your  life? 

Are  you  "buying  up"  the  precious  time,  or  wasting  it?  Bible  Society  Glean- 
ings, 

How  much  of  your  Life  have  you  really  lived?  Were  a  question  like  that 
of  Pharaoh  to  Jacob  to  be  put  to  one  of  us,  we  would  find  it  easy  to  answer, 
easier  than  did  Jacob,  because  we  should  not  have  to  glance  over  a  series  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  birthday  anniversaries,  in  order  to  make  a  reply.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  only  when  the  question  is  merely  about  the  length  of  existence. 
If  we  are  asked  about  the  length  of  time  during  which  we  have  enjoyed  life;  if 
we  subtract  from  the  days  of  the  years  of  our  pilgrimage,  the  time  that  we  have 
spent  in  idle  dreaming;  that  we  have  frivolously  wasted;  the  time  passed  by  us 
in  trouble  and  distress,  in  dread  and  anxiety ;  those  long  periods,  the  wishes  and 
hopes  and  labor  of  which  ended  in  bitter  disappointmient ;  if  we  deduct  all  these 
items  from  the  sum  of  the  days  of  our  lives,  we  should  have  to  cast  up  the 
aggregate  of  the  periods  of  our  lives  remaining  before  giving  the  actual  num- 
ber of  years  that  we  have  lived. 

In  this  spirit,  Jacob  replied  to  Pharaoh.  "You  ask  about  the  length  of  my 
existence?    The  years  of  my  pilgrimage  in  various  lands  are  one  hundred  and 
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thirty;  but  how  long  have  I  really  lived?  To  that  question,  I  cannot  give  you 
an  answer.  The  sum  of  my  life,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  is  very  small. 
In  these  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  I  have  lived  but  little.  My  father  and 
my  grandfather  saw  better  days.  They  lived  more  than  I  in  the  years  of  their 
sojourn  upon  earth."    Liehman  Adler,  in  Sabbath  Hours. 

The  Professor's  Answer.  Professor  Sophocles,  one-time  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Harvard  University,  was  never  willing  to  let  any  one  know  his  age.  "I  see 
Allibone*s  Dictionary  says  you  were  born  in  1805,"  a  gentleman  remarked  to  him, 
and  the  professor  observed  in  his  turn,  "Some  statements  have  been  nearer  and 
and  some  have  been  farther  from  the  truth."  One  day,  when  a  violent  attack 
of  illness  befell  him,  a  physician  was  called  for  diagnosis.  Professor  George  Her- 
bert Palmer  writes  in  "The  Teacher."  He  felt  the  pulse,  he  examined  the 
tongue,  he  heard  the  report  of  the  symptoms,  then  suddenly  asked,  "How  old 
are  you,  Mr.  Sophocles?"  With  as  ready  presence  of  mind  and  as  pretty  ingen- 
uity as  if  he  were  not  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  Sophocles  answered:  "The 
Arabs,  Dr.  W.,  estimate  age  by  several  standards.  The  age  of  Hassan,  the 
porter,  is  reckoned  by  his  wrinkles;  that  of  Abdallah,  the  physician,  by  the  lives 
he  has  saved;  that  of  Achmet,  the  sage,  by  his  wisdom.  I,  all  my  life  a  scholar, 
am  nearing  my  hundredth  year." 

How  to  lengthen  Life.  Life  is  a  bit  short  at  the  best,  and  it  seems  much 
shorter  when  you  get  on  into  the  middle  of  it.  Its  effectiveness  is  measured  in 
part  by  its  length.  Its  length  is  measured,  not  by  years,  but  by  that  part  of  it 
which  we  use. 

There  is  an  ancient  rule  of  health  which  runs  in  this  fashion :  "Rise  early,  be- 
fore you  are  twenty-five,  if  possible."  To  rise  at  twenty-five,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  be  already  thirty  years  old.  Not  thirty  years  old  in  waste  and  disillusion, 
like  some  old  young  men  we  know,  but  thirty  years  old  through  the  saving  of 
time  fromidleness  tor  thought  and  will  and  achievement. 

The  years  of  life  are  three-score  and  ten,  and  we  cut  off  twenty  at  one  end 
for  training,  and  Nature  cuts  off  what  she  pleases  at  the  other.  But  any  man 
can  make  the  other  forty  as  long  as  he  pleases.  He  can  at  least  get  twice  as 
much  time  out  of  them  as  the  average  man  does,  and  effectiveness  in  life  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  square  of  the  time  saved.  In  any  event,  momentum  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  velocity  is  measured  by  the  ground 
you  get  over,  by  the  time  you  save  from  idleness  for  life. 

What  is  lost  in  waste  must  be  deducted  from  our  savings.  The  man  whQ 
is  thirty  years  old  at  twenty  in  dissipation  and  disillusionment,  can  count  his 
living  age  at  only  ten.  He  counts  ten  years  of  life  and  ten  of  death,  with  ten 
years  of  childhood  to  begin  with.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  in  An  Address  to  the 
Students  of  Leland  Stanford. 

The  Right  Resolve. 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year 
With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul; 
Not  hastening  to,  nor  turning  from,  the  goal ; 
Nor  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 
In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 
From  what  the  future  veils ;  but  with  a  whole 
And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke. 

Ill     To  THISM  THAT  LOVE  GoD  AXL  THINGS  WORK  TOGETHER  tGR  GoOD 

I  will  make  of  thee  a  Great  Nation.  When  they  reached  Beersheba,  where 
he  was  born  and  where  his  grandfather  had  lived,  dug  wells,  built  an  altar,  and 
fed  his  flocks  for  many  years,  Jacob  felt  that  he  was  leaving  the  last  of  his  fa- 
ther's country,  and  that  he  would  never  see  it  again,  and  he  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  right  in  doing  this.  He  believed  God  had  told  him  in  dreams 
that  Canaan  was  to  be  the  land  of  his  tribe.  Should  he  leave  Hebron  thus  and 
take  the  tribe  away  into  the  midst  of  a  strange  people? 
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They  rested  for  a  time  at  Beersheba  before  starting  to  cross  the  sandy  deserL 
and  once  more,  excited  by  the  many  thoughts  of  the  day,  Jacob  had  a  dream  of 
God.  He  dreamt  he  heard  a  voice  calling  him,  and  he  answered,  "Here  am  I," 
and  he  thought  the  voice  said  to  him,  "I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father.  Do 
not  fear  to  go  to  Egypt,  for  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.  I  will  go 
down  with  thee,  and  I  will  surely  bring  thee  up  again,  and  Joseph  shall  put  his 
hand  upon  thine  eyes."  He  had  wished  to  go  to  Egypt,  but  he  was  not  sure  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  go.  But  when  he  awoke  from  his  dream  he  had  no  longer 
any  doubt.  He  felt  clear  in  his  conscience  that  however  much  he  might  dislike 
leaving  the  land  of  his  fathers  it  was  right  for  him  to  do  so.  But  the  dream 
meant  more  than  that  to  him.  It  convinced  him  that  he  would  die  in  Egypt  and 
that  Joseph  would  be  beside  him  when  he  died,  and  that  his  tribe  would  not 
become  mixed  up  with  the  Egyptian  people,  but  would  keep  by  themselves  and 
increase  to  a  large  number,  and  would  one  day  return  to  Canaan  to  be  a  great 
nation.  And  in  the  morning  he  told  his  dream  to  his  sons  and  with  a  contented 
mind  he  prepared  to  resume  his  journey,  and  leave  his  home  and  his  country  for 
ever.    Robert  Bird,  in  Joseph  the  Dreamer, 

Whatever  God  docs,  is  well  done.  The  celebrated  Rabbi  Akiba  was  an  ex* 
traordinary  man.  On  one  occasion  he  had  been  traveling  on  a  long  and  tedious 
journey  and  was  hurrying  on  to  reach  a  certain  village  where  he  hoped  to  get 
a  friendly  reception  and  a  night's  shelter.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
an  inhospitable  set,  and  he  could  find  no  accommodation  there.  Night  was  com- 
ing on,  and  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighboring  forest,  saying,  as  he  did  so, 
"Whatever  God  does,  is  well  done."  He  had  with  him  a  lamp,  and  fowl  and  a 
donkey.  He  lighted  the  lamp  to  guide  him,  but  a  gust  of  wind  blew  it  out,  and 
he  was  left  in  darkness.  "What  God  does  is  well  done,"  said  Rabbi  Akiba  again, 
and  he  groped  his  way  in  the  dark  as  best  he  could.  All  at  once  a  wild  cat 
pounced  out  of  a  thicket  and  carried  oflF  his  bird.  "What  God  does,  is  well 
done."  Then  a  lion  fell  upon  his  donkey  and  slew  it.  "What  God  does  is  well 
done." 

On  the  morrow  he  went  into  the  village,  but  a  frightful  scene  met  his  eyes. 
Every  inhabitant  of  the  place  had  been  massacred.  It  appears  that  a  murderous 
band  of  robbers  had  made  a  descent  upon  it  during  the  night,  and  had  slain  every 
human  being  they  came  across.  Then  he  perceived  what  a  fortunate  escape  he 
had  had.  Had  he  been  admitted  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim  like  the  rest,  for 
wicked  people  have  no  respect  for  the  good.  And  as  he  reflected  further,  he 
understood  how  his  other  troubles  had  all  been  blessings  in  disguise.  If  the  lamp 
had  remained  shining,  or  the  cock  had  crowed,  or  the  donkey  had  brayed,  his 
whereabouts  would  have  been  betrayed  to  the  brigands,  and  he  would  certainly 
have  lost  his  life.  How  correctiy  it  all  turned  out  that  whatever  God  had  done 
was  well  donel 

True,  things  do  not  always  turn  out  quite  so  neatly  or  so  successfully  in  the 
world,  but  a  grateful  spirit,  just  because  it  always  believes  there  is  a  good  side 
to  things,  sooner  or  later  finds  the  good  it  believes  in,  and  meanwhile  it  is  guid- 
ed to  make  the  best  of  the  bad  side,  so  that  even  that  does  not  prove  in  reality 
to  be  as  bad  as  it  looked.    Simeon  Singer,  in  Sermons  to  Children, 

Believe  what  the  Years  say  against  the  Hours.  The  great  lesson  of  life, 
according  to  Emerson,  is  to  believe  what  the  years  and  the  centuries  say 
against  the  hours.  It  is  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of  any  event  alone 
whether  it  is  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  because  we  do  not  know  the  whole. 
We  pass  judgment  upon  the  hours ;  we  cannot  know  the  result  in  the  years  and 
in  the  centuries. 

We  judge  God  childishly,  Theodore  I<.  Cuyler  was  wont  to  say,  in  finding 
fault  with  the  warm  tapestries  of  his  providence  before  they  are  finished  in  his 
loom.  Let  us  remember,  also,  that  we  are  on  the  under  side,  the  dark  side,  of 
the  overhanging  cloud  of  sorrow.  If  we  will  borrow  his  spyglass  from  the  old 
persecuted  hero  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  shall  discover  this 
glorious  signal  in  the  upper  sky:  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God.  ^ 
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Let  us  hold  with  Whittier: — 

Through  every  web  of  life  the  dark  threads  run. 

Oh!  why  and  whither?    God  knows  all. 

I  only  loiow  that  he  is  good, 

And  that  whatever  may  befall, 

Or  here  or  there,  must  be  the  best  that  could 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

"The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  honor." 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  Ex.  20. 

Life  is  long  enough  if  it  serves  to  build  up  a  God-pleasing  character.  AleX" 
ander  Maclaren. 

"All  is  of  God  that  is,  and  is  to  be. 
And  God  is  ^ood."    Let  that  suffice  us  still, 
Resting  in  child-like  love  upon  his  will, 

Who  moveth  his  great  ends  unthwarted  by  the  ill.         Whittier, 
B^r  faith  vre  view  the  undeserved  calamities  of  mankind  and  hold  fast  our  be* 
lief  in  the  goodness  of  God.    Dr.  A.  D.  Peake. 

Make  us  to  meet  what  is  or  is  to  be 
With  fervid  welcome,  knowing  it  is  sent 
To  serve  us  in  some  way  full  excellent, 
Though  we  discern  it  all  belatedly.    R%ley. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Old  age  is  the  time  of  harvest,  when  one  reaps  what  he  has  sown  in  the  day^ 
of  the  years  of  his  youth  and  middle  life.    It  should  be  like  the  autumn,  rich 
with  golden  fruit.    It  should  be  life  at  its  best.    Such  was  Browning's  creed  :— 
Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made: 
Our  times  are  in  his  hands 
Who  saith,  "A  whole  I  planned: 
Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God;  see  all  nor  be  afraid." 

SUBJECT  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

What  shall  we  do  for  our  immigrants?  See  Professor  Steiner's  chapter  on 
this  subject  in  "Conservation  of  National  Ideals,"  the  Home  Mission  Text 
Book  for  1911-1912;  "The  Church  and  the  Immigrant,"  Missionary  Rev.,  Marchi 
1912. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Who  was  Amos?  (Clipping,  p.  243.)  2.  When 
did  Amos  deliver  his  message?  (Clipping,  p.  243.)  3.  Was  it  wrong  to  eat  the 
lambs  and  the  calves?  (Clipping,  p.  243.)  4.  Was  it  wrong  to  anoint  their 
hair  with  oils?  (Clipping,  p.  242.)  5.  Find  out  some  encouraging  items 
bearing  upon  temperance  reform  in  your  State.  6.  In  the  country.  7.  Come 
next  Sunday  prepared  to  tell  somethmg  about  the  work  of  Frances  Willard. 
8.  Something  about  the  work  of  John  B.  Gough.  (Give  pupils  "Anti-Cigarette 
League"  Literature.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  does  the  expression  "at  ease  in  Zlon" 
mean?  2.  What  kingdom  is  referred  to  by  "Zion"?  3.  What  kingdom  is  re- 
ferred to  by  those  "in  the  mountain  of  Samaria"?  4-  What  is  meant  by  the  sec- 
ond verse?  5.  What  is  meant  by  "putting  far  away  the  evil  day"?  6.  What  is 
the  danger  of  luxury?  7.  Are  vour  amusements  recreations  or  pastimes?  (Look 
up  the  words  in  the  dictionary.)  8.  In  what  other  ways  may  one  be  intemperate 
besides  in  drinking? 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Jacob  write  Scene  VIII,  Jacobs 
Journey  to  Egypt  and  Presentation  to  Fharaoh. 
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THE  BLINDING  EFFECT  OF  SIN  (TEMPERANCE 

LESSON) 

Seek  good,  and  not  evil,  that  ye  may  live.    Amos  5.14 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Amos  6.1-8.  The  Blinding  EflFect 
of  Sin.  T.  Isa.  28.1-8.  Drink  Degrades  and  Debauches.  W.  Prov.  23.29-35. 
Drink  Produces  Suffering.  T.  Amos  5-21-27.  God  Abhors  Drunken  Revelries. 
F.  Prov.  23.19-26.  Wise  Fatheriy  Counsel.  S.  Rom.  13.11-14.  Call  to  Watchful- 
ness and  Sobriety.    S.  Eph.  Si-i4-    The  Separated  Life. 

STUDY  Amos  6.1-8    COMMIT  w  7,  8 

I  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  to  them  that  are  secure  in  the 
mountain  of  Samaria,  the  notable  men  of  the  chief  of  the  nations,  to  whom  the 
house  of  Israel  come !  2  Pass  ye  unto  Calneh,  and  see ;  and  from  thence  go  ye 
to  Hamath  the  great;  then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philistine^'  are  they  better 
than  these  kingdoms?  or  is  their  border  greater  than  your  border?  3 — ^ye  that 
put  far  away  the  evil  day,  and  cause  the  seat  of  violence  to  come  near ;  4  that 
lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the 
lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall ;  5  that  sing 
idle  songs  to  the  sound  of  the  viol;  that  invent  for  themselves  instruments  of 
music,  like  David;  6  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  the 
chief  oils;  but  they  are  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph. 

7  Therefore  shall  they  now  go  captive  with  the  first  that  go  captive;  and  the 
revelry  of  them  that  stretched  themselves  shall  pass  away.  8  The  Lord  Jehovah 
hath  sworn  by  himself,  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts:  I  abhor  the  excellency 
of  Jacob,  and  hate  his  palaces ;  therefore  will  I  deliver  up  the  city  with  all  that 
is  therein. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  False  Security  of  Judah  and  Israel,  1-3.  II.  Their  Idleness, 
Luxuriousness,  and  Revelries,  4-6.    III.    Their  Ruin  and  Captivity  Certain,  7-8. 


1-3.  IV oe  to  them  that  are  at  ease.  Woe  to  the  easy-going. — In  Zion.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Judah. — In  the  mountain  of  Samaria.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
— Pass  ye.  "Make  the  round  of  the  foremost  nations  and  come  to  them,  O 
house  of  Israel." — Are  they  better... or  is  their  border  greater.  How  favored 
you  are.— Pu/  away  the  evil  day.  Will  not  think  of  the  time  of  retribution.— 
Cause  the  seat  of  violence  to  come  near.  Or,  sitting,  RVm.  "They  enthroned 
violence  in  their  midst." 

4-6.  Beds  of  ivory.  Beds  ornamented  with  inlaid  'wory.—^tretch  themselves 
upon  their  couches.  Reclining  at  table.^Bo/  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock.  See  p. 
2^Z.— Invent  for  themselves  instruments  of  music.  Compare  2  Ch.  29.26,  27.^ 
Like  David.  Or,  like  David's,  RVm.— Bowls.  Larger  than  goblets.— -^«(?tnf 
themselves  with  the  chief  oils.  Compare  2  S.  14.2.  "The  threatened  ruin  of  the 
nation  did  not  move  these  unpatriotic  feasters  to  dispense  with  costly  unguents, 
as  men  in  trouble  were  usually  ready  to  do." 

7-8.  With  the  first  that  go  captive.    "First  in  sin,  first  in  punishment."    It  is 
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captivity  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  to  which  Amos  reitrs^—Bxcellency,    Or, 
pride,  RVm. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

I.  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and' to  them  that  are  secure  in  the 
mountain  of  Samaria.  Look  at  Spain.  Corrupted  by  her  own  vast  wealth,  by 
the  confusion  of  religion  with  the  indolent  acceptance  of  lies  which  paraded 
themselves  as  catholic  orthodoxy,  and  by  the  fatal  disseverance  of  religion  from 
the  moral  law,  she  has  sunk  into  decrepitude.  Read  in  the  utter  collapse  and 
ruin  of  her  great  Armada  the  inevitable  Nemesis  on  greed,  indolence,  and  super- 
stition. Look  at  modem  France.  When  the  inflated  bubble  of  her  arrogance 
collapsed  at  Sedan  as  with  a  touch,  two  of  her  own  writers,  certainly  not  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  Christian  conclusions — Ernest  Renan  and  Alexander  Dumas, 
fils— pointed  independently  to  the  cause  of  her  ruin,  and  found  them  in  her  ir- 
religion  and  her  debauchery.  The  warnings  which  they  advanced  to  their  coun- 
trymen in  that  hour  of  humiliation,  on  the  sanctity  of  family  life  and  the  eternal 
obligations  of  national  righteousness,  were  identical  with  those  addressed  to  the 
Israelites  of  old  by  Amos  or  Isaiah.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  form  in 
which  they  were  uttered  was  modem  and  came  with  incomparably  less  of  impas- 
sioned force.    F.  W,  Farrar,  The  First  Book  of  Kings. 

5.  The  viol.  It  is  thought  that  this  was  a  portable  harp  such  as  are  shown  on 
Egyptian  monuments.  Seven  of  these  harps,  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  used  by 
a  Semitic  people  in  Assyria,  are  represented  on  a  bas-relief  found  at  Kouyunjik. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

4.  That  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
stall.  To  a  fmgal  shepherd  the  feeding  up  of  beasts  for  food  seemed  shameful 
extravagance.  "Seldom  the  nomads  eat  other  flesh  than  the  meat  of  their  sac- 
rifices; but  it  be  some  beast  that  will  not  thrive,  or  is  likely  to  die  on  their 
hands."    One  Volume  Commentary. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  text  of  our  Quarterly  Temperance  Lesson  is  from  the  Book  of  Amos. 
Amos  was  a  prophet  of  Judah  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  when  Jero- 
boam II  and  Uzziah  were  on  the  throne  of  Israel  and  Judah.  He  was  a  shep- 
herd pasturing  his  flock  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tekoa  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
when  he  felt  called  upon  to  denounce  the  corruptions  of  his  time.  His  book  is 
probably  the  earliest  of  the  prophetic  writings. 

From  your  lessons  two  years  ago  you  recall  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in 
Israel.  Among  the  mling  classes  wealth,  luxuriousness  and  intemperance  of  all 
sorts  were  rife,  while  among  the  poor  wretchedness  and  want  and  oppression 
prevailed.  Wamings  in  the  shape  of  drought,  locusts,  famine  and  pestilence  had 
come,  and  Amos  realized  that  the  next  judgment  would  come  at  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

It  was  at  Bethel,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  that  Amos  delivered  his  addresses. 
Amaziah,  the  whief  priest  of  the  sanctuary  there,  sent  a  message  to  Jeroboam  II 
accusmg  the  prophet  of  treason  (to  which  the  king  evidently  paid  no  attention), 
and  endeavored  to  frighten  Amos -away  (Am.  7.10-17).  Amos  finished  his  mes- 
sage and  on  his  return  to  Judah  wrote  down  the  substance  of  his  speeches. 

Those  that  are  at  ease  m  Zion,  verse  i,  are  the  people  of  Jerasalem,  of  the 
Kmgdom  of  Judah ;  those  that  are  secure  in  the  mountains  of  Samaria  are  the 
people  of  the  Kingdom  of  I  srael. 

The  site  of  Calneh  is  uncertain;  it  may  have  been  a  Syrian  city  northwest  of 
Aleppo.    Hamath  was  on  the  Orontes.    Here  Solomon  built  store-cities  (2  Ch. 
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8.4)  aiid  Jeroboam  II  restored  the  kingdom  to  this  northern  limit  (2  K.  I4<35> 
28.)      Gath  was  a  Philistine  city  which  Jeroboam  fortified  (2  Ch.  11.8). 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  UTTLE  FOLKS 

The  text  from  Amos  and  th^  situation  which  it  describes  are  not  suitable  for 
Ifttlp  folks,  but  there  is  one  evil  here  denounced  that  may  most  profitably  be 
your  theme  for  the  lesson  period,  and  that  is  the  love  of  ease  and  idleness,  the 
dislike  of  exertion  and  work. 

Tell  your  pupils  that  over  in  China  the  mothers  shake  each  of  the  five  toes  of 
their  babies  in  turn  as  they  sing,  in  Chinese,  these  words: — 
This  little  cow  eats  grass, 
This  little  cow  eats  hay. 
This  little  cow  drinks  water, 
This  little  cow  runs  away. 
This  little  cow  does  nothing 
But  just  lie  down  all  day; 
We'll  whip  her. 
yke  that  last  lazy  cow  were  some  of  the  people  who  belonged  to  the  nation  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  long  years  after  these  patriarchs  lived.    They  did  nothing 
but  lie  down  all  day,  and  feast  all  night,  and  the  prophet  Amos  said  they 
should  be  whipped,  that  is,  another  nation  would  come  and  carry  them  away  as 
slaves,  for  they  deserved  nothing  better.    Show  Tissot's  picture  of  the  prophet 
Amos,  No.  no. 

Call  for  the  stanza  which  you  gave  your  pupils  to  learn  this  week.  Talk  about 
idleness  and  laziness.  Teach  your  pupils  that  their  ten  fingers  are  their  good 
friends.  The  long  summer  vacation  is  just  beginning;  ask  them  if  they  are 
glad  school  is  over.  Were  they  glad  to  go  back  to  school  last  fall?  Did  they 
like  not  having  any  lessons  to  learn,  and  perhaps  nothing  to  do,  as  well  at  the 
end  of  the  vacation  as  at  the  beginning? 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. 
This  is  what  Shakespeare  says.  After  a  talk  upon  this,  tell  them  how  a  brothei 
and  sister  enjoyed  two  very  hard  days*  work.  Early  one  morning  a  neighbor 
who  had  just  moved  into  the  house,  called  to  them  and  asked  if  they  knew  when 
a  ragman  would  come  along,  for  she  found  so  many,  many  papers  and  magazines 
had  been  left  in  the  house  and  she  must  get  rid  ot  them  at  once.  *'Oh/*  cried 
Nellie,  "can  we  have  them  for  the  paper-mill?"  and  then  she  told  the  new 
neighbor  how  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  neighborhood  were  working  so  as 
to  earn  money  enough  to  buy  a  wheel  chair  for  a  little  cripple.  The  neighbor 
said  she  would  be  thankful  if  they  would  carry  them  off.  Max  ran  home  to  tell 
his  mother  and  Nellie  began  carrying  the  papers  out  to  the  back  porch.  It 
took  the  children  all  day  to  carry  out  the  papers,  sort  them,  and  tie  them  up  in 
bundles.  Then  it  took  nearly  all  the  next  day  to  carry  them  in  their  two  small 
carts  to  the  paper  factory,  for  they  had  made  many  trips.  But  how  happy  they 
were  when  they  were  paid  eight  dollars  for  the  papers  and  magazines.  With 
what  the  other  children  had  earned  the  wheelchair  could  then  be  bought  at  once. 
Those  were  the  two  happiest  days  of  all  their  vacation,  Max  and  Nellie  declared. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  and  Older  Pupils.  The  ancient  Egyptian  sculptures  show  that 
the  evils  of  wine  drinking  were  well  ^nown.  There  are  frescoes  representing 
Egyptian  women  supported  by  servants,  other  women  seemingly  about  to  fall 
on  those  behind  them;  a  servant  is  bringing  a  basin  too  late;  and  the  faded 
flower,  yrhich  is  ready  to  drop  from  their  hands,  is  symbolical  of  the  holder's 
sensations.  Our  illustration  repiesents  men  who,  unable  to  walk  home  from  a 
feast,  are  carried  by  servants. 

The  sccfie  of  our  lessons  for  many  weeks  has  been  in  Egypt.  Today  we  turn 
to  Jud^a  ftnd  Samaria  for  a  temperance  lesson  from  the  pen  of  the  Prophet 
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Amos,  for  the  evil  of  intemperance  is  confined  to  no  people  and  no  age.    Who 
was  he?    When  did  he  live?    What  evils  did  he  denounce? 


Men  carried  Home  from  a  Drinking  Party— I^rom  Beni  Hasan 
LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I     LUXURIOUSNESS 

At  Ease  in  Zion.  Jeroboam  II  had  been  most  successful  in  his  military  ex- 
ploits. His  kingdom  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  feared  by  its  enemies, 
respected  bv  its  allies,  its  foreign  trade  greatly  expanded  and  its  domestic  com- 
merce highly  prosperous.  Evidences  of  superabundant  wealth  were  everywhere. 
Men  and  women  were  "at  ease  in  Zion" ;  clothed  in  "purple  and  fine  linen'*  they 
reclined  in  ivory  chairs  by  day  and  rested  on  ivory  couches  by  night    Rich 


Egyptian  Ladies  at  a  Party— From  Ttiet)es 

women  oppressed  the  poor,  crushed  the  needy,  and  said  unto  their  lords,  "Bring, 
and  let  us  drink"  (Amos  4.1).  The  luxury  of  the  high  classes  is  the  main 
theme  of  Amos'  impassioned  words  in  our  lesson. 

Do  we  need  to  be  warned  against  oiir  E^se?  "Dr.  Fairbaim,  in  one  of  his 
lates*  books,  quotes  the  saying  of  a  great  German  scholar  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic word  in  any  language  is  the  word  which  is  untranslatable  into  other 
tongues,  and  the  German  went  on  to  say  that  the  word  in  our  own  English  laii*- 
guage  on  which  he  would  fix  as  untranslatable  was  the  word  *comfort*.  Dr. 
Fairbairn  sees  the  danger  involved  in  this.  It  means  that  there  is  a  certain  setise 
of  material  ease  and  self-indulgence  in  a  nation  whose  atmosphere  creates  such 
a  word  which  no  other  nation  exactly  reproduces.  He  urges  upon  us  to  realize 
the  fact  that  *yt  cannot  serve  God  and  comfort.' " 

Mere  Pastimes.  Amusement  is  not  the  least  of  life's  blessings,  but  like  every 
blessing,  it  is  capable  of  abuse,  and  the  question  is :  What  place  does  it  occupy 
in  the  program  of  one*s  life?  There  are  two  words  which  express  two  ideals 
of  amusement — the  right  ideal  and  the  wrong.  One  is  "recreation."  Is  our 
amusement  a  recreation — something  which  recreates  us,  makes  new  men  of  us, 
reinforces  our  mental  and  physical  energies  and  sends  us  l)ack  with  Irfsk  cest 
to  the  strenuous  business  of  life?  Then  it  is  a  good  thing.  The  other  word  is 
"pastime,"  and  it  is  a  word  which  I  would  wish  to  have  blotted  out  Qt  our  Iwi- 
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guage  if  only  the  thing  could  thereby  be  swept  from  our  life.  If  it  be  a  mere 
pastime,  something  to  pass  the  time  and  while  away  the  weary  and  unprofitable 
hours,  then  amusement  is  a  futile  and  ruinous  employment,  surely  unworthy 
of  immortals  travelling,  in  old  Abraham  Cowley's  phrase,  across  this  "weak- 
built  isthmus  between  two  eternities" — the  eternity  whence  we  have  come,  and 
the  eternity  whither  we  are  going,  and  whither  with  every  breath,  every  pulse- 
beat,  every  tick  of  the  clock,  we  are  drawing  nearer.  Professor  David  Smith,  in 
Man's  Need  of  God. 
Is  it  You? 

Some  one's  selfish,  some  one's  lazy; 
Is  it  you? 

Some  one's  sense  of  right  is  hazy; 
Is  it  you? 

Some  one  lives  a  life  of  ease, 

Doin^  largely  as  he  please — 

Drifting  idly  with  the  breeze; 

Is  it  you  ?  Baltimore  American, 
Dangerous  Signs.  In  an  address,  to  London  students  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Dr.  John  R.  Mott 
spoke  as  follows :  In  the  centers  of  learning  I  notice  a  growing  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance even  among  those  who  are  by  no  means  rich,  a  tendency  m  the  di- 
rection of  love  of  ease,  a  growing  "softness,"  a  coming  under  the  spell  of  the 
materialistic  influence  of  our  day.  These  are  dangerous  signs,  and  I  see  a  prov- 
idence in  a  movement  which  causes  the  students  to  gaze  steadily  upon  the  need 
of  their  brothers  in  the  home  and  foreign  fields.  In  our  universities  we  need 
enterprises  vast  enough  to  appeal  to  the  imagination,  difficult  and  baffling  enough 
to  call  out  the  best  energies  of  minds  and  hearts,  tragic  enough  to  jar  and 
shake  the  academic,  the  theorising,  the  dreaming  tendency  of  many  students  into 
reality — a  need  and  an  enterprise  engrossing  enough  to  enable  students  to  lose 
sight  of  themselves,  an  enterprise  overwhelming  enough  to  drive  them  to  the 
discovery  of  God  and  of  his  irresistible  resources. 

II    Ide^ness 

No-account  Idle  Triflers.  Idleness  comes  from  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  word 
which  means  emptiness,  uselessness,  A  traveler  asked  an  Egyptian  lady  how  she 
passed  her  time.  "I  sit  on  this  sofa,"  she  answered,  "and  when  I  am  tired  I 
cross  over  and  sit  on  that."  ... 

Loafing  comes  from  a  German  verb  which  means  to  run  about;  its  definition 
is  spending  time  in  idleness.  "What  have  you  been  doing  today?"  a  judge  stern- 
ly asked  a  prisoner.  "Oh,  just  circulatin'  'round  some.  Judge,"  the  prisoner  an- 
swered. "Retired  from  circulation  for  thirty  days!"  decreed  the  judge,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  court  entered  this  verdict  in  his  records.  Every  city  has  its 
loafers  who  are  certain  to  get  retired  from  circulation  sooner  or  later,  for  there 
is  peril  in  idleness.  Slothfulness  comes  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  which  means 
slow,  blunt,  dull.  Laziness  means  weariness:  "De  tiredest  people  in  de  world," 
remarked  a  colored  philosopher,  "is  dem  dat  takes  de  most  ease."  A  sluggard 
is  a  person  habitually  lazy,  idle;  a  drone.  And  here  are  a  few  of  the  meanings 
which  Webster  gives  to  idle:  given  to  rest  and  ease,  lazy,  slothful,  vacant,  S^.'^.g- 
gish,  trifling,  barren,  unprofitable,  useless,  of  no  account.  All  these  words  apply 
to  the  Israelites  whom  Amos  denounces. 

Soft  Seats  make  Good-for-nothing  Lives.  Every  enjoyment,  too  much  in- 
dulged in,  impoverishes  us  spiritually  in  the  same  proportion,  and  I  can  under- 
stand that  it  might  be  said,  remarked  Vinet,  the  Swiss  theologian,  "that  arm- 
chair has  kept  in  its  cushions  a  portion  of  my  soul." 

From  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  comes  this  forceful  comparison.  We  were 
watching  the  plumbers  as  they  worked  on  the  new  home.  One,  with  a  simple 
little  cold  chisel,  had  by  dint  of  numerous  brisk  taps  in  a  circle  around  it  cut 
in  two  a  large  iron  pipe.  Another  was  busy  with  a  similar  chisel,  cutting  in 
halves  a  large  piece  of  lead.  "Easy  work,"  I  said,  as  I  watched  the  latter  drive 
the  chisel  into  the  soft  material.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  this  work  spoils  the 
chisel"     -Xead  is  not  hard  enough  to  spoil  a  chisel,"  I  insisted.    "Nq,"  the 
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workman  replied,  %ut  it  takes  all  the  temper  out  of  it,  so  that  it  is  good  for 
nothing  else.  To  cut  much  lead  will  spoil  the  finest  cold  chisel/'  Soft  seats,  easy 
tasks,  and  pathways  strewn  with  roses,  take  the  temper  out  of  character,  and 
produce  good-for-nothing  lives.  Difficulties  impart  their  own  splendid  fiber  to 
those  who  master  them. 

Bystanding.  In  commenting  upon  the  fact  as  reported  by  the  daily  papers  in 
their  accounts  of  riots,  falling  scaffolding  and  various  tumults,  that  it  is  so  often 
the  "innocent  bystander"  who  is  injured,  some  one  suggests  that  these  innocent 
people  would  be  much  safer  if  they  had  some  other  occupation  than  ''bystand- 
ing." 

The  number  of  pepole  who  appear  to  have  no  employment  more  pressing  than 
that  of  watching  what  others  are  doing  is  something  amazing  to  anyone  who 
has  observed  it.  Wherever  on  the  street  three  men  are  busy  doing  anything 
half-a-dozen  others  will  gather  and  watch  them — half-a-dozen  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  task  beyond  that  of  mere  curiosity.  Who  believes  that  lawless 
mobs  would  ever  gain  such  power  and  accomplish  such  wrong  if  they  were  com- 
posed only  of  those  willing  to  do  the  actual  deed?  They  are  strengthened  and 
protected  by  the  great  mass  of  onlookers  who  may  not  lift  a  hand  or  shout  a 
word  of  encouragement,  but  who  swell  the  ranks  and  make  the  force  formidable. 
"Bystanding"  may  be  not  only  an  unsafe  but  also  an  unrighteous  occupation. 
Forward, 

The  Street-Comer  Idler.  Horace  Wendall,  the  well-known  banker,  was  on 
his  way  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Richards,  the  even  better-known  physician.  It  was 
half-past  two  in  the  afternoon — an  utterly  impossible  hour,  as  he  had  informed 
the  physician;  but  Dr.  Richards  had  quietly  said  it  was  the  only  hour  at  which 
he  could  give  him  treatment,  and  had  added  that  the  walk  from  the  banker's 
office  to  his  own  was  part  of  the  treatment;  and  Mr.  Wendall  had  yielded,  as 
people  always  did  with  Dr.  Richards. 

He  walked  briskly,  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible,  yet  even  so  he  smiled 
sympathetically  at  a  group  on  the  corner  of  Belle vue  Avenue — a  pretty,  bright- 
faced  school  girl  with  two  high-school  cadets.  The  girl  made  him  think  of 
Jessica,  his  own  little  niece  and  adopted  daughter,  who  was  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

The  next  day,  half-unconsciously,  he  looked  up  as  he  reached  the  corner.  The 
pretty  school-girl  was  there  again,  this  time  with  three  boys;  they  had  the  air 
of  having  lingered  for  some  time;  and  this  afternoon  Mr.  Wendall  did  not 
smile. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  there  was  scarcely  a  school-day  that  the  girl  was 
not  standing  upon  the  corner  with  one  or  more  boys.  Once  she  reached  up  and 
saucily  boxed  the  ears  of  one  of  the  boys;  once  a  man,  passing,  glanced  inso- 
lently at  her.  The  banker,  still  thinking  of  his  little  Jessica,  wondered  gravely 
if  the  girl  had  no  mother. 

It  was  the  next  night  that  Jessica  brought  home  a  schoolmate  to  dinner.  She 
had  talked  a  great  deal  of  Carolyn  Edson — ^her  brightness,  her  popularity,  her 
generosity — and  Uncle  Horace  always  wanted  to  meet  her  friends.  As  for  the 
girls  they  were  always  delighted  with  him.  But  this  evening  things  seemed  to 
go  wrong.  Uncle  Horace  was  courtesy  itself  to  their  guest,  but  Jessica,  knowing 
him,  missed  something  that  she  never  had  missed  before. 

After  Carolyn  had  gone.  Uncle  Horace  called  Jessica  to  him.  "Little  girl,'* 
he  said,  "have  I  always  been  nice  to  your  friends?" 

"A  dear,"  Jessica  answered  promptly.  "The  girls  all  adore  you  so  that  I'm 
jealous  most  of  the  time." 

"Then  will  you  trust  a  blundering  old  uncle  when  he  asks  you  not  to  see  very 
much  of  this  particular  one — ^because  he  happens  to  know  that  she  isn't  quite 
the  kind  of  girl  that  he  wants  his  little  girl  to  know?" 

Jessica  was  silent  a  long  while;  then  she  said,  quietly,  "You  have  the  right. 
Uncle  Horace." 

That  was  the  way  it  happened  that  Carolyn  Edson  found  herself  somehow 
"left  out"  at  the  Wendall's.  It  was  harsh  judgment  perhaps,  but  life  has  a 
fashion  of  exacting  heavy  payment.    Youth's  Companion. 

There  is  Nothing  so  Wasteful  as  Idleness.  We  hear  much  of  the  waste 
caused  by  excessive  drinking,  unsanitary  housing,  preventable  disease  and  prema- 
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ture  death,  but  all  this  waste  is  nothing  compared  with  the  loss  occasioned  by 
*  sheer  love  of  idleness  resulting  in  domestic  neglect,  voluntary  unemployment  and 
under  employment.  And  even  drinking  is  caused  by  idleness,  for  men  drink 
because  they  are  dispirited,  and  they  are  dispirited  because  they  are  idle.  PreA^ 
rick  A.  Atkins,  in  Life  Worth  While. 

Ill    Intemperance 

Wm  to  them  that  drink  Wine.  Woe  to  them  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  ex- 
claims the  prophet  Amos,  and  adds,  "the  revelry  of  them  that  stretched  them- 
selves shall  pass  away."  Down  through  the  ages  this  warning  has  been  re- 
peated, and  tnis  judgment  has  been  fulfilled.  Alcohol  is  "the  great  evil  spirit," 
as  the  two  Arabic  words — Bl  Gohul — from  which  it  is  derived,  mean. 

Professor  Maspero,  in  "Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,"  gives  this  ancient 
Egyptian  counsel  in  regard  to  wine  drinking: — 

Wine  first  loosens  the  tongue  of  man,  even  wresting  from  him  dangerous 
words,  and  afterwards  it  prostrates  him,  so  that  he  is  no  longer  capable  of 
defending  his  own  interests.  "Do  not,  therefore,  forget  thyself  in  the  brew- 
eries ;  be  afraid  that  words  may  come  back  to  thee  that  thou  hast  uttered,  with- 
out knowing  that  thou  hast  spoken.  When  at  last  thou  fallest,  thy  limbs  failing 
thee,  no  one  will  help  thee,  thy  boon  companions  will  leave  thee,  saying,  *Beware 
of  him,  he  is  a  drunkard !'  Then  when  thou  art  wanted  for  business,  thou  art 
found  prone  upon  the  earth  like  a  little  child."  Young  men  especially  should 
avoid  this  shameful  vice,  for  "beer  destroys  their  souls."  He  that  abandons  him- 
self to  drink  "is  like  an  oar  broken  from  its  fastening,  which  no  longer  obeys 
on  dther  side;  he  is  like  a  chapel  without  its  god,  like  a  house  without  bread, 
in  which  the  wall  is  wavering  and  the  beam  shaking.  The  people  that  he  meets 
in  the  street  turn  away  from  him,  for  he  throws  mud  and  hoots  after  them," 
until  the  police  interfere  and  carry  him  away  to  regain  his  senses  in  prison. 

Other  Forms  of  Intemperance.  By  intemperance  we  usually  refer  to  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  there  is  intemperance  in  the  use  of  many  other 
things.  Our  lesson  suggests  a  few  others — ^intemperate  wealth,  intemperate 
ease,  intemperate  pastimes.  "At  the  root  of  all  the  world's  woes  is  sure  to  be 
found  some  form  of  intemperance — gluttony  of  power,  of  gold,  of  pleasure,  of 
passion,  of  speech."  William  George  Jordan  declares  that  constant  fault-finding 
is  an  intoxication  of  the  tongue  that  has  destroyed  more  homes  than  drink. 
There  is  an  intoxication  of  the  mind  which  comes  from  the  continuous  reading 
of  novels,  however  good  the  novels  may  be.  Atrophy  of  mind  and  of  feelings  is 
the  sure  result  of  such  continuous  diet. 

One  of  the  most  harmful  forms  of  intemperance  among  the  youth  of  our  land 
is  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  Those  in  charge  of  Columbia  University  think  that 
tobacco  smoke  and  mental  activity  do  not  go  well  together,  and  they  have  for- 
bidden smoking  in  all  the  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  halls  and  stairways  of  the 
university  buildings  which  are  used  for  intellectual  work.  Said  the  professor 
of  civil  engineering  at  Harvard:  "The  best  advice  I  can  give  to  my  gradu- 
ates in  engineering  is  this,  'Let  your  competitors  smoke.  If  somebody  must  go 
through  life  carrying  a  handicap,  let  it  be  some  other  fellow.'" 

Judge  Lindsey  makes  this  charge  against  the  cigarette:  "I  have  been  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  nearly  ten  years,  and  in  that  time  I  have  had  to  deal  with  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  boys  who  have  disgraced  themselves  and  their  parents 
and  have  brought  sorrow  and  misery  into  their  lives;  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  one  habit  that  is  more  responsible  for  the  troubles  of  these  boys  tiian  the 
vile  cigarette  habit." 

Good  Security.  "Mister,  do  you  lend  money  here?"  asked  an  earnest  young 
voice  at  the  office  door.  The  lawyer  turned  away  from  his  desk,  confronted  a 
clear-eyed,  poorly  dressed  lad  of  twelve  years,  and  studied  him  keenly  for  a 
minute.  "Sometimes  we  do,  on  good  security,"  he  said  gravely.  The  little  fel- 
low explained  that  he  had  a  chance  "to  buy  out  a  boy  that's  cryin'  papers."  He 
had  half  the  money  required,  but  he  needed  to  borrow  the  other  fifteen  cents. 
''What  security  can  you  offer?"  asked  the  lawyer.  The  boy's  brown  hand  sought 
hie  pocket  and  drew  out  a  paper  carefully  folded  in  a  bit  of  calico.    It  was  a 
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cheaply  printed  pledge  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  tobacco.  As 
respectfully  as  if  it  had  been  the  deed  to  a  farm  the  lawyer  examined  it,  accepted 
it,  and  handed  over  the  required  sum. 

A  friend  who  had  watched  the  transaction  with  silent  amusement  laughed  as 
the  young  borrower  departed.  "You  think  I  know  nothing  about  him?"  smiled 
the  lawyer.  ''I  know  that  he  came  manfully  in  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  busi- 
ness way,  and  tried  to  negotiate  a  loan  instead  of  begging  the  money.  I  know 
that  he  has  been  under  good  influences  or  he  would  not  have  signed  the  pledge, 
and  that  he  does  not  hold  it  lightly  or  he  would  not  have  cared  for  it  so  care- 
fully. I  agree  with  him  that  one  who  keeps  himself  from  such  things  has  a 
character  to  oflFer  as  security." 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift;  it  is  never  to  the  "fast."  Youth's  Com- 
panion, 

He  who  is  convinced  that  there  remains  naught  for  him  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
himself,  is  little  more  than  an  erect  animal    Rahhi  J.  Leonard  Levy. 

Taking  it  easy  is  often  the  cause  of  getting  it  hard.    Youth's  Companion, 

Work  is  my  recreation.    Longfellow. 

One  monster  there  is  on  the  earth — ^the  idle  man.    Carlyle. 

The  Devil  tempts  all  men,  but  the  idle  man  tempts  the  Devil.  Spanish 
Proverb. 

Idleness  is  hard  work  for  those  who  are  not  used  to  it,  and  dull  work  for  those 
who  are.    Horace  Smith. 

The  waste  of  time  will  make  you  dwindle  alike  in  intellectual  and  moral  stat- 
ure, beyond  your  darkest  reckoning.    Gladstone. 

The  gilded  paupers — ^there  are  not  many  in  America,  four  hundred  (are  there 
not?)  in  New  York,  with  a  few  thousand  imitators,  and  in  San  Francisco  and 
elsewhere  in  proportion — do  not  count,  they  are  but  froth  on  the  human  waves. 
David  Starr  Jordan. 

There  is  spent  annually  in  the  United  States  per  capita :  For  churches  and  re- 
ligious purposes,  $1.8;  for  schools  and  educational  purposes,  $34;  for  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  $19.4. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Are  your  amusements  recreations  or  pastimes;  do  they  re-create  you,  rest 
and  refresh  as  well  as  delight  you,  or  do  you  indulge  in  them  merely  to  pass 
the  time  away,  to  "kill  time"? 

There  was  an  elegant  and  idle  millionaire  college  student  at  Harvard  of 
whom  Professor  James  said  that  "What  time  he  can  spare  from  the  adornment 
of  his  person  he  devotes  to  the  neglect  of  his  duties."  This  brilliant  character- 
ization applies  to  the  people  of  whom  Amos  wrote.  Does  it  apply  to  any  one 
whom  you  know? 

"I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  what  I  know  will  detract  from  my  ability  to  do 
my  best  work." 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Amos'  messages  for  this  materialistic  age. 

2.  The  snare  of  luxury.  See  "CJorruption  in  Ancient  Rome  and  its  Counter- 
part in  Modern  History,  Putnam's,  March,  1909;  The  Passing  of  the  Idle  Rich, 
Everybody's,  191 1. 
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Lesson  XIII— June  29 
REVIEW— THE  VICTORIES  OF  FAITH 

^olben  tEext 

This  is  the  victory  that  hath  overcome 
the   world,   even   our   faith,     z   Jn.   5.4 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Gen.  27.22-34.  Jacob  and  Esau. 
Gen.  28.10-22.  Jacob  at  Bethel.  T.  Gen.  33.1-15.  Jacob's  Meeting  with  Esau. 
Gen.  37.23-36.  Joseph  Sold  into  Egypt.  W.  Gen.  40.9-23.  Joseph  Interprets 
Dreams.  Gen.  41.25-40.  Joseph  Made  Ruler  in  Egypt.  T.  i  Cor.  12.1-11.  The 
Gifts  of  the  Spirit  (Whitsuntide  Lesson).  Gen.  42.3-17.  Joseph  Meets  his 
Brethren.  F.  Gen.  43.18,  19,  23-34.  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  Gen.  44.4-17.  Joseph 
Tests  his  Brethren.  S.  Gen.  45.1-15.  Joseph  Forgives  his  Brethren.  Gen.  47. 
I- 12.  Jacob  before  Pharaoh.  S.  Amos  6.1-8.  Blinding  Effect  of  Sin  (Temper- 
ance Lesson). 
READ  Acts  7.9-16;  Heb.  11.20-22. 

— ♦ 

A  REVIEW  BY  MEANS  OF  OUTLINES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

These  outlines  may  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  in  advance,  or  one  at  a 
time  before  the  class.  After  calling  for  the  main  facts  of  a  lesson,  ask  for  a 
story  which  you  told  to  illustrate  the  lesson  truth,  and  for  its  application. 


I.    A  bad       'V  -da      C!     ""^"«     T     ""^ 

X    rade  kJ     ad  X^ament 

Vision  teaches  Ck>d's  nearness  "T  X  Tatchf  ul 

,     .,  and      \A/ 

ow  promises  man  s  tithes  T  ▼    orship 


IIL 


IV. 


Jacob's  anxiety  for     TJ  econciliation  with  Esau 
abbok's  scene  of       XVivalry  in  wrestling 


VI. 


Brothers'    JL    alseness  Ulavery  of        I  oseph 

Joseph's  interpretations  of   TT^risoners'  T^ reams 

The  butler's    ingratitude  JL    revents     JL^ eliverance 

Joseph         T^xplains  Pharaoh's      T^ream  and  gives  him 
Pharaoh      jL/xtols  Joseph's  JL/iscemment  and  makes  him 

lensible  counsel 


ecood  ruler 
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'  oseph's  brothers  come  to    TP^  ^y  ^^^ 

reing  spies 

.  emarkable  T^  ^y^ 


VII. 


VIII.    An 


IX. 


Joseph's  brothers  come  to    Tr\ ' 
osepb  accuses  them  of    MJi 

Anxious  ^r^  emarkable  "T^  c 

rrival  XVeception  XV' 

Joseph's     y^\inal     l^roving  of  his       f^  i 
udah's       JL    ine      i   leading  for  his    MJi 

brother's       TAorgiving     ^^pirit 
son's  JL    ilial  k^olidtude 

An    ir  T  onored     TAathcr       "r^resented  to     |P^haraoh 


:past 


irethren 
rrother 


An    T_T  onored     Tether       l^resented  to     |r^ 
A      XX  ebrew       X    amily       X    laced  in  a       X 

R 


rovince 


I  purious    ▼     imitless  T^  iotous 

Fecurity     X-/uxury  XVcvdry 


XII.     ^1  and     |<  will  lead  to 


Certain 
alamity 


A  REVIEW  BY  MEANS  OF  ALLUSIONS 

See  directions  qj^  pa^e  139. 

This  is  my  Father's  world; 

Dreaming,  I  see  his  face. 
I  ope  my  eyes,  and  in  glad  surprise 

Cry,  "The  Lord  is  in  this  place."    M.  D.  Bahcock, 

Learn  to  be  economical,  but  not  stingy ;  to  give  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  way ;  to  be  generous  when  giving  is  wise ;  to  hoard  in  the  day  of  plenty  for 
the  season  of  scarcity.    B.  S.  Goodhue. 

If  I  neglect  prayer  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  I  lose  all  the  spirituality  to 
which  I  have  attained;  if  I  draw  no  fresh  supplies  from  heaven,  the  old  com 
in  my  granary  is  soon  consumed  by  the  famine  which  rages  in  my  soul.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon, 

For  each  dreamer  of  all  the  young  pilgrims  across  the  world  of  time,  there 
waits  the  angel-ladder.    F.  B.  Meyer. 

An  American  child  who  is  allowed  to  grow  up  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  is  defrauded  of  his  birthright.    Youth's  Companion. 
Peniel !  We  have  seen  thee,  God,  at  last, 

And  felt  thy  withering  touch  upon  the  wrong.    James  Buchham. 
A  hungry  impostor  practising  for  a  mess  of  pottage.    Carlyle. 
The  crisis  of  life  is  usually  the  secret  place  of  wrestling.    Spurgeon. 

A  REVIEW  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Copy  the  pictures  on  the  next  page.    See  direction,  page  139. 
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EASY  QUESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG  PUPILS 

I.  How  did  Jacob  deceive  his  father?  2.  What  vision  did  he  have  at  Bethel? 
3.  How  did  he  meet  Esau  on  his  return?  4.  What  dreams  did  Joseph  tell  his 
brothers?  5.  Why  did  his  brothers  hate  Joseph?  6.  What  did  his  brothers  do 
to  him?  7.  What  did  they  tell  their  father  on  their  return  home?  8.  What 
dreams  did  Joseph  explain  in  prison?  9.  What  did  Joseph  ask  the  butler  to  do? 
10.  How  did  the  butler  show  his  ingratitude?  11.  What  was  Pharaoh's  dream? 
12.  How  did  Joseph  explain  it?  13.  How  did  Pharaoh  reward  him?  14.  What 
brought  Joseph's  brothers  to  Egypt?  15.  Why  did  they  not  know  Joseph?  16. 
How  did  Joseph  get  them  to  bring  Benjamin  to  Egypt?  17.  How  did  Joseph  find 
out  whether  they  would  treat  Benjamin  as  they  had  treated  him  when  a  lad? 
18.  How  did  Joseph  show  his  love  for  his  father?  19.  Where  did  Jacob  settle 
in  Egypt? 

QUESTION  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  BOOK 

1.  What  are  the  chief  events  of  Part  I  of  Genesis?  2.  What  biographies  are 
recorded  in  Part  II  of  Genesis?  3.  What  chapters  of  the  Bible  tell  about 
patriarchal  history?  4.  How  many  chapters  of  Genesis  does  the  life-story  of 
Jacob  cover?  5.  Give  six  statements  about  the  book  of  Cenesis.  6.  What  are 
some  of  the  lessons  for  us  from  the  book  of  Genesis? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  TEXT 

Where  is  each  quotation  below  found  and  what  does  it  mean? 

I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

I  have  enough,  my  brother,  let  that  which  thou  hast  be  thine. 

The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau. 

Of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee. 

Have  me  in  thy  remembrance  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee. 

Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father! 

Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spoke?    Is  he  yet  alive? 

Surely  Jehovah  is  in  this  place;  and  I  knew  It  not. 

Take,  I  pray  thee,  my  gift  that  is  brought  to  thee;  because  God  hath  dealt 
graciously  with  me,  and  because  I  have  enough. 

Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this,  a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  is? 

What  shall  we  say  unto  my  lord?  What  shall  we  speak?  or  how  shall  we 
clear  ourselves? 

How  dreadful  is  this  place!  This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God^  and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven. 

It  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God. 

Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion! 

Behold,  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven. 

What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother  and  conceal  his  blood?  Come>  and  let 
us  sell  him. 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  HISTORICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I.  Who  was  the  Pharaoh  in  the  time  of  Joseph?    2.  Who  were  the  Hyksos? 

3.  Describe  the  Egyptian  civilization  of  this  period.  4.  How  was  the  settlement 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  brought  about?  5.  Why  was  this  necessary  for  the 
furtherance  of  God's  purposes? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  GEOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I.  Where  was  Abraham  buried?  2.  In  what  place  did  Isaac  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  life?    3.  What  city  is  famous  because  of  the  vision  Jacob  had  there? 

4.  Describe  Jacob's  jouhiey  from  Beefsheba  to  Haran.  5.  Describe  his  return 
journey  from  Haran  to  C^n^^n.    6.  What  river  is  famous  for  it$  connection 
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with  Jacob's  life?  7.  Locate  Beersheba,  Hebron,  Haran,  Bethel.  8.  Mention  the 
places  connected  with  Jacob's  life,  and  the  events  connected  with  each.  9.  Where 
was  Rachel  buried?  10.  What  has  Dothan  to  do  with  Joseph's  history?  11. 
Where  is  Egypt?  12.  What  was  the  extent  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph? 
13.  What  did  the  Egyptians  call  their  land  and  what  did  the  word  mean?  14. 
What  was  the  habitable  area?  15.  How  does  that  compare  with  Massachu- 
setts in  size?  15.  Why  was  Goshen  selected  as  the  home  for  Jacob  and 
his  sons?  16.  What  are  the  two  natural  divisions  of  Egypt?  17.  Describe 
the  Nile  and  its  effect  upon  the  soil  of  Egypt.  18.  How  did  the  Egyptians 
regard  their  great  rivers?  19.  Why  is  there  always  corn  in  Egypt  now? 
20.  With  what  destructive  wind  does  the  "East  wind"  in  Pharaoh's  dream  cor- 
respond? 21.  Where  is  On  or  Heliopolis?  What  is  its  connection  with  the 
life  of  Joseph?    22.  Where  was  Goshen? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  GAINED  FROM  ARCHiEOLOGY 
AND  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

I.  What  method  of  cooking  meat  in  the  East  may  explain  why  Isaac  could  not 
distinguish  the  flesh  of  a  kid  from  venison?  2.  How  does  eastern  custom  ex- 
plain Isaac's  remark  in  regard  to  the  garment  worn  by  Jacob  when  he  sought  his 
blessing?  3.  What  rights  had  the  oldest  son  above  his  younger  brothers?  4. 
What  evidences  of  the  devotional  use  of  stones  has  Professor  Petrie  found  in 
Sinai?  5.  How  did  Jacob  let  Esau  know  that  he  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  birth- 
right? 6.  How  is  respect  shown  by  orientals?  7.  What  purpose  did  pits  serve, 
such  as  the  one  into  which  Joseph  was  put  by  his  brothers  ?  8.  How  have  dreams 
been  regarded  by  Egyptians?  9.  How  did  the  ancient  Egyptians  make  and  bake 
bread?  10.  Why  did  the  Egyptians  think  it  a  specially  dreadful  fate  to  have  one's 
body  devoured  bjr  birds?  11.  Who  were  the  "wise  men"  in  ancient  Egypt?  12. 
How  did  the  ancient  Egyptians  wear  their  hair?  13.  What  instance  of  a  long- 
continued  famine  is  recorded  by  a  hieroglyphic  inscription?  14.  Describe  the 
Egyptian  granaries  and  the  method  of  storing  grain.  15.  Was  Joseph's  elevation 
to  a  position  of  power  in  accordance  with  Egyptian  precedent?  16.  What  pur- 
pose did  the  signet  ring  serve?  17.  What  do  we  know  about  Egyptian  linen? 
18.  What  do  the  records  show  was  the  custom  in  Egypt  in  regard  to  guarding 
the  eastern  frontier?  19.  What  was  the  Egyptian  belief  and  method  as  to 
divination?  20.  What  do  the  inscriptions  say  about  permission  given  foreigners 
to  settle  in  Egypt?  21.  How  was  the  occupation  of  raising  cattle  regarded  by 
the  Egyptians?  22.  Describe  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Egyptian.  23.  Describe  the 
dining  room,  the  food,  and  the  serving  in  such  a  home. 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  BIOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I.  What  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  Abraham?  2.  Of  Isaac?  3.  Of 
Jacob?  4.  Of  Joseph?  5.  How  did  Jacob's  character  change?  6.  In  what  re- 
spects were  Joseph  and  Daniel  alike?  7.  How  did  Jacob  show  remarkable  busi- 
ness ability?  8.  How  did  he  show  great  tenacity  of  purpose?  9.  De- 
scribe Rebekah's  character.  10.  What  characteristics  did  Joseph  show  dur- 
ing his  first  years  in  Egypt?  11.  After  his  elevation  to  power?  12.  How  was 
Joseph  handicapped  in  youth?  13.  How  was  Joseph  disciplined  in  youth?  14. 
Who  is  noted  for  his  duplicity?  15.  Who  is  noted  for  his  forbearance?  16. 
Who  lived  only  for  the  moment,  with  no  care  for  the  future?  17.  Who  often 
tried  to  get  the  better  of  some  one  by  fraud?  18.  Who  is  the  chief  character  in 
Genesis?  19.  Which  one  of  the  Patriarchs  do  you  like  best?  Why?  20.  What 
incident  in  the  Quarter's  lessons  gave  rise  to  our  hymn,  "Nearer  my  God  to 
thee"?  21.  How  many  times  and  how  did  Jacob  supplant  Esau?  22.  What  were 
the  names  of  Jacob's  two  wives,  and  which  was  his  favorite  wife?  23.  What 
troubles  came  to  Jacob?  24.  What  blessings  came  to  Jacob?  25.  How  was 
Joseph  tested?  26.  How  many  sons  had  Jacob  and  what  were  their  names? 
27.  Which  two  were  his  favorites,  and  why?  28.  How  did  Joseph  go  to  Egypt? 
29.  To  whom  was  Joseph  sold  on  reaching  Egypt?  30.  Why  did  Jacob's  ten 
oldest  sons  go  to  Egypt?    31.  Why  did  Benjamin  go?    33.  Which  of  the  ten 
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brothers  was  left  in  prison  in  Egypt?    33.  Why  did  Joseph  test  his  brothers? 
34.  How  did  Joseph  honor  his  father? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST   KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  TRUTHS   OF  THE 
LESSONS 

I.  How  is  the  importance  of  giving  up  present  good  for  future  gain  taught? 
2.  How  is  the  evil  of  lack  of  self-control  taught?  3.  How  is  the  baseness  of  de- 
ception shown?  4.  What  lesson  teaches  the  truth  of  the  nearness  of  God?  5. 
How  is  God's  care  taught?  6.  Give  an  illustration  from  the  lessons  of  a  bar- 
gaining prayer.  7.  What  is  the  lesson  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  an  angel? 
8.  How  is  the  evil  of  favoritism  twice  illustrated?  p.  How  is  the  evil  of  envy 
shown?  10.  The  danger  of  compromising  with  evil?  11.  The  sin  of  ingrati- 
tude? 12.  The  danger  of  luxuriousness  ?  13.  What  lesson  teaches  to  what 
jealousy  leads?  14.  What  lesson  teaches  that  you  reap  what  you  sow?  15.  How 
is  God's  guiding  hand  shown  in  Joseph's  life?  16.  How  is  the  value  of  fore- 
thought taught?    17.  The  duty  of  honoring  parents?    18.  Of  forgiving  a  wrong? 

SUBJECTS  FOR  WRITTEN  WORK  TO  BE  BROUGHT  TO  CLASS 

For  Younger  Pupils.    Write  the  story  of  :— 

1.  A  Mess  of  Pottage. 

2.  A  Great  Vision. 

3.  A  Man  who  Forgot  a  Benefit. 

4.  A  Man  who  was  Taken  from  Prison  to  live  in  a  Palace. 

5.  A  Silver  Cup. 

6.  A  Forgiving  Brother. 

For  Older  Pupils.    Write  about: — 

1.  Dreams  of  Greatness. 

2.  On  Leaving  Home,  or  The  Parting  of  the  Ways  at  Bethels. 

3.  Jacob's  Prayers  at  Bethel  and  at  Mahanaim  Contrasted. 

4.  Jacob  and  Esau  Contrasted. 

5.  An  Appreciation  of  Jacob. 

6.  Jacob:  a  Study  in  Moral  Development. 

7.  An  Appreciation  of  Joseph. 

8.  A  Comparison  of  the  Characters  of  the  Four  Patriarchs. 

9.  Joseph's  Famine  Administration. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  does  Num.  11.5  tells  us  about  the  food  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Moses?  2.  What  can  we  learn  about 
their  life  before  this  time  from  Dt.  11. 10;  i  Ch.  4.14,  21,  23?  3.  How  were 
the  Hebrews  oppressed?  (Ex.  1.1-14.)  4.  What  reference  to  affliction  of  the 
Hebrews  have  we  had  in  an  earlier  lesson?  5.  Who  was  the  Pharaoh  at  this 
time  and  what  do  you  know  about  him?  (Clipping,  p.  258.)  6.  To  what  cen- 
tury have  we  now  come  in  our  studies?  7.  What  king,  in  our  course  for  191 1, 
tried  to  govern  his  people  by  oppression,  and  what  was  the  result?  (i  K.  12.) 
8.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  phrase  "the  children  of  Israel"  first  used  in  the 
Bible  record?  (Gen.  50.25.)  9.  What  older  brother  had  Moses?  (Ex.  7.7) 
10.  What  was  the  name  of  Moses'  sister?  (Ex.  5.20.)  11.  Describe  the  papy- 
rus plant.  (Clipping,  116,  p.  256.)  12.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Moses f  (Clip- 
ping, 1f3,  p.  257.)  13.  How  was  Joash  saved  from  Athaliah?  (2  K.  11.1-12.) 
14.  How  was  Jesus  saved  from  Herod?     (Mt.  2.13-18.)   ' 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Why  were  the  Egyptians  cruel  to  the  He- 
brews? (Clipping,  1f3,  p.  259.)  2.  What  was  the  divine  purpose  in  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt?  (Clipping,  ^[4,  p.  259.)  3.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  river?  4.  Why  did  the  mother  daub  the  ark  with  slime  and  pitch ?^  J. 
In  what  way  can  the  action  of  Moses'  mother  be  called  an  act  of  faith,  as  it  is 
in  Heb.  11.23?  6.  In  what  way  do  events  in  Moses'  life  recorded  in  this  lesson 
resemble  events  in  the  life  of  Joseph?  (Moses  was  born  in  a  slave  hut;  Joseph, 
in  a  shepherd's  tent :  both  were  taken  to  a  king'§  palace.) 
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THIRD  QUARTER 

Lesson  I— Jui^y  6 
THE  CHILD  MOSES  SAVED  FROM  DEATH 

^Vbm  Wtxt 

Whoso     shall     receive     one     such    little 
child  in  my  name  receiveth  me.    Mt.  28.5 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ex.  1.22-2.10.  The  Child  Moses 
Saved  from  Death.  T.  Ex.  1.1-14.  Afiiiction  of  the  Hebrews.  W.  Matt.  2.13- 
18.  Jesus  Saved  from  Herod's  Massacre.  T.  2  Kings  11.1-12.  Joash  Saved 
from  Athaliah.  F.  2  Cor.  11.22-30.  Glorying  in  Persecution.  S.  i  Pet.  2.19-24. 
Suffering  for  Righteousness'  Sake.    8.  Matt.  10.24-31.    God's  Care  of  his  Own. 

STUDY  Ex.  1.8-14,  22-2.10    READ  Ex.  i    COMMIT  Ex.  2.9,  10 

I.  22  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people,  saying.  Every  son  that  is  bom  ye 
shall  cast  into  the  river,  and  every  daughter  ye  shall  save  alive. 

2.1  And  there  went  a  man  of  the  house  of  Levi,  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter 
of  Levi.  2  And  the  woman  conceived,  and  bare  a  son:  and  when  she  saw  him 
that  he  was  a  goodly  child,  she  hid  him  three  months.  3.  And  when  she  could 
not  longer  hide  him,  she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with 
slime  and  with  pitch;  and  she  put  the  child  therein,  and  laid  it  in  the  flags 
by  the  river's  brink.  4  And  his  sister  stood  afar  off,  to  know  what  would  be 
done  to  him.  5  And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to  bathe  at  the 
river;  and  her  maidens  walked  along  by  the  river-side;  and  she  saw  the  ark 
among  the  flags,  and  sent  her  hapdmaid  to  fetch  it.  6  And  she  opened  it,  and 
saw  the  child:  and,  behold,  the  babe  wept.  And  she  had  compassion  on  him, 
and  said.  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children.  7  Then  said  his  sister  to 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  Shall  I  go  and  call  thee  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
that  she  may  nurse  the  child  for  thee?  8  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  her. 
Go.  And  the  maiden  went  and  called  the  child's  mother.  9  And  Pharaoh's 
daughter  said  unto  her.  Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will 
give  thee  thy  wages.  And  the  woman  took  the  child,  and  nursed  it.  10  And 
the  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  became 
her  son.  And  she  called  his  name  Moses,  and  said.  Because  I  drew  him  out  of 
the  water. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Israel  Oppressed  in  Egypt,  1..8-14.  11.  Male  Babes  Order- 
ed Destroyed,  1. 15-22.  III.  Birth  of  Moses,  2.1-2.  IV.  In  the  Bulrushes,  3-4. 
V.  Found  and  Adopted  by  Pharaoh's  Daughter,  5-10. 

22.  Cast  into  the  river.  Into  the  Nile,  where  they  would  be  devoured  by 
crocodiles. 

1-2.  4  man  of  the  house  of  Levi,,. a  daughter  of  Levi.  They  were  both 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Their  names  were  Amram  and  Jochebcd,  Ex.  6.20—^ 
goodly  child.  Strong  and  healthy. — Hid  him  three  months.  They  were  not 
afraid  of  the  king's  command,  Heb.  11.23. 

3.  Ark,  Chest— Bulrushes.  That  is,  papyrus,  RVm.  Our  word  paper  comes 
from  the  word  papyrus.  The  plant  has  smooth,  slender,  leafless  stems  which 
rise  in  graceful  curves  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  bear  at 
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their  summits  tassels  of  delicate  green  filaments.  Today  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan 
the  Nile  is  densely  lined  with  papyrus  plumes.  There  are  masses  of  floating 
vegetation,  consisting  of  the  stalks  and  roots  of  papyrus,  matted  reeds,  and 
other  aquatic  plants  that  have  decayed  or  become  loosened  in  places  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length  and  extending  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface, 
which  obstruct  navigation.  A  German-English  syndicate  is  now  converting  the 
material  into  briquets  of  high  value  as  fuel. — Daubed  it  with  slime  (bitumen) 
and  with  pitch.  To  make  it  water-tight.  "The  bitumen  was  imported  into  Egypt 
from  Mesopotamia  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  it  was  employed  as  mortar 
in  building  and  as  a  preservative  in  the  process  of  embalming.  In  this  way 
today  Nile  boats  are  made  water-tight. — Flags.  Under  this  word  several  kinds 
of  fresh-water  weeds  are  included. 

4-5.  His  sister.  Miriam.---To  bathe  at  the  river.  The  Nile  was  considered 
sacred,  and  the  bathing  in  its  waters  was  part  of  a  religious  ceremopy. 

10.  He  became  her  son.  And  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  he  was  mighty  in  his  words  and  works,  Acts  7.22.  According 
to  Josephus  Moses  became  general  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, having  no  child  of  her  own,  intended  to  make  him  her  father's  successor. — 
Moses.  Hebrew,  Mosheh,  RVm. — Because  I  drew  him  out  of  the  water.  He- 
brew Masheh,  to  draw  out,  RVm.  Mosheh  is  an  Egyptian  word  meaning  **a 
son"  and  could  not  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  mashah,  "to  draw  out,"  The 
Hebrew  explanation  of  the  name  comes,  not  from  etymology,  but  fron^  the 
assonance.  The  Hebrew  Mashah  resembles  in  sound,  not  in  meaning,  the 
Egyptian  Mosheh.  "The  name  was  really  abbreviated,  Messu  in  Egyptian 
meaning  "born  of,"  and  forming  the  second  element  in  a  name  the  first  element 
of  which  was  the  name  of  a  god.  Thus  the  name  of  Thothmes,  the  Egyptian 
conquerer  of  Canaan,  is  Dehuti-messu  (the  son  of  Thoth)  in  the  hieroglyphs; 
that  of  Rameses  is  Ramessu  (son  of  the  sun-god).  But  in  the  case  of  Moses 
there  was  an  obvious  reason  why  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  divinity  should  be 
dropped,  as,  indeed,  it  sometimes  was  in  the  Rameses  era,  in  the  case  of  even 
pure-blooded  Egyptians.  In  Hebrew,  Messu  is  written  Moseheh,  and  a  'popular 
etymology'  found  for  it  in  the  Hebrew  verb  Mashah — to  draw  out.  Sucn  playsi 
upon  words  are  common  in  the  East,  and  the  Greek  form  of  Mosheh,  Moyses, 
is  similarly  derived  by  Josephus  from  the  Coptic  mo  (water)  and  uses  (saved) 
out  of  it."     (Sayce). 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

10.  He  became  her  son.  In  accordance  with  a  law  often  seen  in  God's  deal- 
ings, it  was  needful  that  the  deliverer  should  come  from  the  heart  of  the  s^ys- 
tem  from  which  he  was  to  set  his  brethren  free.  The  same  principle  which 
sent  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  be  trained  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  made  Lutheif 
a  monk  in  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Erfurt,  planted  Moses  in  Pharaoh's 
palace  and  taught  him  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  against  which  he  was  to  contend. 
It  was  a  strange  irony  of  Providence  that  put  him  so  close  to  the  throne  which 
he  was  to  shake.  For  his  future  work  he  needed  to  be  lifted  above  his  people, 
and  to  be  familiar  with  the  Egyptian  court  as  well  as  with  Egyptian  learning. 
If  he  was  to  hate  and  to  war  against  idolatry,  and  to  rescue  an  unwilling  people 
from  it,  he  must  know  the  rottenness  of  the  system,  and  must  have  lived  close 
enough  to  it  to  know  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes,  and  how  foully  it 
smelled  when  near.  His  culture,  heathen  as  it  was,  supplied  the  material  on 
which  the  divine  Spirit  worked.  God  fashioned  the  vessel,  and  then  filled  it. 
Education  is  not  the  antagonist  of  inspiration.  For  the  most  part,  the  men 
whom  God  has  used  for  his  highest  service  have  been  trained  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  their  age.  When  it  has  been  piled  up  into  an  altar,  then  "the  fire  of  the 
Lord"  falls.    Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren,  in  Bxodus. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

1.22.  Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  introduce 
to  us  the  Pharaohs  and  their  manner  of  life.  A  Pharaoh  was  supreme  in 
power,  head  of  the  kingdom,  whether  in  judgment  or  in  war,  and  chief  amonj 
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the  priests,  He  was  also  equal  in  certain  respects  to  the  deities,  and  as  far  as 
words  and  pictures  go,  he  was  himself  deified.  Here  is  a  king  and  his  god. 
The  god  is  presenting  to  the  king  life,  the  sign  of 
which  he  holds.  Both  persons  grasp  the  other's 
hand  as  do  friends;  the  god  is  no  bigger  than  the 
deified  king;  each  being  on  a  royal  equality  with 
the  other.  Deified  kings — ^that  is,  deified  in  pictures 
— doing  homage  to  themselves,  as  sometimes  rep- 
resented, must  have  been  in  their  own  eyes  supreme 
indeed.  H.  P.  Witherhy,  in  Light  from  the  Land 
of  the  Sphinx. 

1.22.  Every  son  ye  shall  cast  into  the  river,  and 
every  daughter  ye  shall  save  alive.    Discovered  at 
Oxyrhynchus,  and  dated  i  b.  c.  there  is  a  papyrus 
containing  this  counsel  written  by  one  Hiarion  to  his 
^  ^  ^      ^  wife  Alis:   "If— good  luck  to  you!  You  bear  off- 

ftL!5"^-vL\t:^Z     spring,  if  it  is  a  male,  let  it  live;  if  it  is  a  female. 

Of  Sethos  I.  Thebes  expose  it. 

Josephus  records  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  the  magi  had  forewarned  Pharaoh  that  a  Hebrew  boy,  about  to  be  bom, 
would  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  Egypt  and  lift  his  own  race  into  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Z'  An  ark  of  bulrushes.  My  lowly  mother  conceived  me,  in  secret  she  gave 
me  birth.  She  places  me  in  a  basket  of  rushes,  with  iddi  (bitumen  or  naphtha), 
my  door  she  closed.  She  gave  me  to  the  river  which  was  not  over  me  (over- 
whelmed me  not).  The  river  carried  me,  to  Akki  the  irrigator  it  brought  me. 
Akki  the  irrigator  took  me  up;  Akki  the  irrigator  as  his  own  son  reared  me. 
Prom  a  cuneiform  inscription  regarding  Sargon  I  of  Assyria. 

5.  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to  bathe  in  the  river.  The  bathing 
of  the  King's  daughter  in  the  open  stream  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
Mohammedan  Orient,  where  this  is  done  only  by  women  of  low  rank  in  retired 
places,  but  accords  with  the  custom  of  ancient  Egypt.  Besides,  it  is  perhaps 
connected  with  the  notion  held  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  concerning  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Nile,  to  which  even  divine  honors  were  paid.    Keil. 

9.  Pharaoh's  daughter  said.  The  self-reliant  action  of  the  king's  daughter, 
notwithstanding  her  father's  cruel  and  absolute  command,  well  illustrates  the 
independence  in  character  and  action  which  distinguished  the  Egyptian  women, 
at  least  the  high-born.    Whedon. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  How  did  the  prophet  Amos  speak  of  the  people  of  Judah? 
What  reference  to  the  affliction  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  did  we  have  in  con- 
nection with  Abraham's  life?  How  is  it  shown  in  Joseph's  life  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  man  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  God? 

Time,  the  great  scene-shifter,  has  been  at  work  since  the  events  recorded  in 
our  lesson  two  weeks  ago.  Genesis  ends  with  the  death  of  Joseph,  and  Exodus 
begins  with  the  life  of  Moses:  between  the  two  four  centuries  have  elapsed,  of 
which  we  have  no  record  in  the  Bible.  We  know  from  Num.  11.5  that  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  enjoyed  abundant  food — fish,  cucumbers,  melons,  leeks, 
onions,  garlic— and  from  Dt.  11. 10;  i  Ch.  4.14,  21,  23  that  they  were  agricul- 
turists, craftsmen,  makers  of  fine  linen,  potters:  perhaps  there  was  danger  of 
their  becoming  "at  ease  in  Zion." 

Then  arose  a  new  king  in  Egypt  who  knew  not  Joseph.  This  King,  or 
Pharaoh,  was  probably  Rameses  II.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Pharaohs.  He  reigned  for  67  years,  from  1300  to  1234  b.  c.  He  reigned  over 
the  whole  of  Eg)T)t;  his  was  the  double  crown,  of  lower  and  upper  Egypt.  He 
tliig  many  canals,  founded  many  cities,  erected  many  statues  and  monuniem.s. 
and  ascribed  to  himself  many  that  he  did  not  erect.  Upon  the  obelisk  brought 
to  London  from  the  city  of  On,  Egypt,  are  to  be  read  boastful  words  which 
Rameses   II    ordered   chiseled.    Translated   they   read   thus:    "Rameses,   chas- 
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tiser  of  foreign  lands,  son  of  the  sun,  dragging  the  foreigners  of  southern 
nations  to  the  Great  Sea,  the  foreigners  of  northern  nations  to  the  four  poles 
of  heaven,  lord  of  the  two  countries,  son  of  the  sun,  Rameses,  giver  of  life 
like  the  sun." 

Comfortably  settled  in  Goshen,  in  the  best  pasture  land  of  Egypt,  the  Hebrews 
had  greatly  increased  in  numbers.  The  time  had  come,  however,  when  their 
oasture  land  was  needed  for  tillage.  One  of  the  ambitious  plans  of  Rameses 
il  was  to  irrigate  the  eastern  Nile  Delta  and  the  Wady  Tumilat,  and  accord- 
ingly he  repaired  and  enlarged  the  canal  which  had  been  built  for  navigation 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  which  followed  the  course  of  the 
present  fresh-water  canal  that  supplies  drinking  water  to  the  towns  on  the 
Suez  Canal.  Egyptians  then  took  possession  of  the  former  pasture  lands  and 
transformed  them  into  cultivated  fields. 

What  became  of  the  Hebrews?  "Behold,"  said  the  Pharaoh,  "the  people  of 
the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we:  come,  let  us  deal  wisely 
with  them,  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there  falleth  out 


People  with  whom  the  Egyptians  were  at  War— From  Thebes 

any  war,  they  also  join  themselves  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and 
get  them  up  out  of  the  land."  The  Egyptians  had  but  recently  subdued  the 
Canaanites,  and  they  may  have  thought  of  the   Hebrews  as  allied  with  the 

Canaanites  and  have  feared  that  they 
would  aid  the  latter  in  any  war 
against  Egypt.  Pharaoh  needed  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews,  but  he  would 
not  have  them  leave  the  country  for 
he  needed  them  as  laborers  for  his 
great  building  projects.  Therefore 
he  "dealt  wisely"  with  them,  reduced 
them  to  a  state  of  servitude,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  make  bricks,  to  build 
the  great  cities  of  Pithom  and 
Rameses  and  engage  in  all  manner  of 
service  in  the  field.    See  p.  284. 

By  such  means  Rameses  broke  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, but  failed  to  kill  them  off.  By 
such  means,  too,  the  children  of  Israel 
were  drawn  away  from  too  great  love 
for  the  land  of  their  adoption.  A  "horror  of  great  darkness"  fell  upon  them, 
even  as  upon  Abraham  when  in  a  deep  sleep  he  learned  that  his  descendants 
should  be  "sojourners  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years." 

Pharaoh  next  ordered  that  every  son  born  into  a  Hebrew  family  should 
at  once  be  flung  into  the  Nile.  How  one  of  the  babes  escaped  this  fate  is 
the  subject  of  our  lesson. 


The  Great  Nations  in  the  Time  of  Moses 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Exodus  does  not  tell  us  where  Moses  was  born.  The  Arabs  have  named  an 
ancient  palm  tree  on  the  island  of  Rhoda  "the  tree  of  Moses"  and  they  point 
to  a  spot  on  the  river  bank  as  the  place  of  "the  finding  of  Moses";  On  (Helio- 
polis)  and  Erment  each  have  the  traditional  spot.  The  kings  of  the  i8th 
dynasty  had  preferred  Memphis  in  Upper  Egypt  for  their  capital,  but  Rameses 
(jpth  dynasty)  restored  the  old  city  of  Zoan  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta, 
and  made  it  a  capital,  holding  court  there  during  part  of  the  year. 

In  1883,  excavations  made  by  Professor  Naville  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
land  of  Goshen  (Wady  Tumilat)  near  the  modern  town  of  Ismailia  disclosed 
the  site  of  Pithom.  Inscriptions  bearing  the  name  Patum  have  been  found, 
and  great  stone-chambers  with  brick  walls  two  or  three  yards  in  thickness. 
Ten  miles  west  of  Pithom  was  the  city  of  Rameses,  recently  identified  by  the 
remains  of  a  temple  built  by  Rameses  II.  Our  illustration  on  page  268,  show- 
ing Rameses  slaying  an  Assyrian,  is  from  this  temple  front.  These  stone-cities 
were  necessary  to  provide  with  food  and  other  necessaries  the  Egyptian  troops 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Asiatic  provinces. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Years  and  years  have  passed  since  Joseph  and  his  brothers  lived  in  Egypt 
The  king  is  now  a  Pharaoh  who  has  forgotten  all  about  the  time  when  Joseph 
saved  the  people  from  starving  during  the  seven  years  of  famine,  and  he  is 
most  cruel  to  Joseph's  people.  Today  we  will  visit  a  Hebrew  home  where 
there  is  a  new  baby.  A  girl  eight  or  ten  years  old  is  talking — ^listen.  (Tell  the 
story  with  Miriam  as  the  heroine.  The  following  beautiful  account  is  con- 
densed from  "Twilight  Tales'*  by  Mr.  Forbes  Jackson.) 

"Oh,  mother,  let  me  hold  him.  Isn't  he  beautiful.  His  cheeks  are  soft  as 
velvet,  and  his  hands  are  white  as  a  Nile  lily.  Oh,  mother,  it  is  good  of  God 
to  send  us  so  lovely  a  baby." 

So  said  Miriam  to  her  mother,  as  with  eager  arms  she  got  the  first  hold 
of  her  new  brother.  If  she  had  had  her  way,  she  would  have  carried  him 
out  into  the  sunlight  every  day  to  make  him  sleepy  and  grow  big.  But  that 
could  not  be  done,  for  a  terrible  command  had  gone  forth  from  the  king  that 
all  baby  boys  born  that  year  should  be  destroyed.  Miriam  saw  the  agony 
in  her  mother's  face  as  she  said,  "We  must  not  let  anybody  know  we  have 
a  baby-boy  in  the  house."  And  Miriam  answered;  "Mother,  when  you  are 
busy  or  tired  of  keeping  him,  I  shall  watch  him,  and  hush  him  and  keep  him 
from  crying,  and  nobody  shall  know  he  is  here,  and  he  won't  be  killed  by  the 
king."  And  for  three  months  Miriam  minded  her  little  brother,  and  again  and 
again  she  said  to  her  other  brother,  "Now  be  sure  and  don't  tell  anybody  we 
have  a  baby  at  home." 

One  morning  mother  said:  "Miriam,  we  cannot  keep  our  little  babe  any 
longer;  we  must  send  him  away  in  the  care  of  God."  Miriam  listened  breath- 
less to  the  plan  her  mother  had  formed  to  save  the  babe  from  death.  And  in 
the  dusk  and  dark  of  that  evening  you  might  have  seen  a  grown  girl,  carrying 
home  a  bundle  of  reed-rushes  from  the  river,  and  next  evening  a  basket  01 
clay  from  the  river-banks.  At  night,  when  there  were  no  spying  eyes  about,  she 
and  her  mother  wove  the  rushes  for  the  little  ark,  the  cradle,  for  her  baby 
brother. 

The  next  day  came  quickly,  and  before  dawn  mother  carried  her  holy  burden 
to  the  river's  brink.  "Sleep  baby,  sleep;  God  must  care  for  thee"— and  so  she 
left  him  in  the  lapping  water  and  among  the  wind-swayed  bulrushes.  She  had 
trusted  God—she  had  done  all  that  the  love  and  the  planning  of  a  mother's 
heart  and  mind  could  think  of — and  God  was  great,  and  he  was  able  to  keep  her 
babe  from  death. 

Who  is  that  girl  that  has  stood  idling  for  hours,  not  stooping,  nor  moving, 
picking  up  no  straws,  nor  even  gathering  flowers?  Her  eyes  are  glued  to  one 
spot,  the  rushes  move,  and  she  hears  her  brother  cry.  Her  impulse  is  to  go 
near  and  peer  into  the  cradle.    But  she  remembers  mother's  command,  and 
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she  stands  afar  oflF  to  watch.    The  hours  pass  by;  baby  sleeps  and  sleeps j 
Miriam  watches  and  watches. 

What  wonderful  things  love  and  faith  are!  They  make  Miriam  tender  as  a 
little  mother  and  brave  as  a  queen.  But  who  is  that  moving  to  the  river,  fol- 
lowed by  her  maids-in- waiting  ?  How  tall,  and  stately,  and  fing's  daughter-like 
she  looks!  She  is  the  king's  daughter.  See,  she  is  making  straight  for  the 
place  where  the  cradle  rests  among  the  rushes.  (Show  the  "Finding  of  Moses" 
by  Delaroche,  Wilde  No.  378.)  Miriam  still  stands  still.  The  Princess  sees 
the  cradle,  and  sends  her  maid  to  fetch  it,  and  when  she  opens  it  the  babe 
weeps.  Miriam  has  tried  to  keep  him  quiet  for  months,  but  now  baby's  cry 
touches,  as  with  a  key  of  gold,  the  inner  door  of  pity  in  the  Princess's  heart, 
and  she  knows  that  some  poor  woman  had  thus  tried  to  save  her  child.  There 
and  then  the  king's  daughter  resolves  to  adopt  this  sweet  little  foundling  as  her 
own.  But  she  needs  a  nurse,  and,  before  she  has  time  to  think,  a  quiet-voiced, 
calm- faced  girl,  with  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  her  hand,  who  has  come  near, 
says :  "Shall  I  go  and  find  a  nurse  who  may  nurse  the  child  for  thee  ?" 

"Mother,  come  with  me!  the  princess  has  saved  baby!  You  are  to  be  his 
nurse;  I  will  carry  him  out  into  the  sunshine  every  day!" 

So  the  strange  girl  brought  back  the  strange  nurse  and  with  quiet  face  she 
took  the  babe  home,  and  Miriam  said :  "Oh,  mother,  I  must  cry ;  I  am  so  full  of 
happiness!    Oh,  mother,  *God  is  good.'  "    And  mother  said:  "God  bless  you, 
Miriam;  you  are  mother's  right  hand!" 
Call  for  this  stanza  about  little  cradles: 

"All  over  the  earth  they  are  swaying, 
The  nests  where  the  little  ones  lie, 
And  the  faces,  black,  brown,  white,  or  yellow, 

Are  watched  by  the  Father's  kind  eye. 
Because,  long  ago  in  a  manger. 
The  dearest  of  little  ones  lay, 
Our  hearts  turn  with  prayer  to  the  Father 
To  bless  every  baby  today." 
If  there  is  time,  tell  about  the  babies  in  heathen  lands,  pp.  263«'264. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  A  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  (1879),  ^  won- 
derful discovery  was  made  by  Professor  Maspero,  an  Egyptian  scholar.  Travel- 
ers from  the  upper  Nile  brought  back  so  many  relics  that  he  wondered  whence 
they  came.  He  learned  that  four  natives  supplied  the  relics.  His  efforts  to 
learn  from  these  men  where  they  obtained  them  were  all  in  vain  till  the  men 
had  a  quarrel  and  one  of  them,  in  revenge,  disclosed  their  secret.  He  led  the 
scholar  to  a  spot  five  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile  near  what  is  known  as  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes.  Removing  a  huge  stone  on  the  hillside,  he 
disclosed  a  shaft  through  which  they  descended  for  forty  feet.  Then  they 
entered  a  passage  two  hundred  feet  long  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  large 
cave.  What  a  sight  met  the  scholar's  eyes  as  he  entered  the  cave !  Thirty-nine 
royal  mummies  were  piled  one  upon  the  other,  the  bodies  of  the  Pharaohs  who 
had  ruled  in  Old  Testament  times,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago !  These 
mummies  were  taken  to  the  museum  of  Ghizeh,  at  Cairo,  where  any  visitor 
may  see  them.  One  of  them  is  the  mummy  of  Rameses  II,  his  arms  are  crossed 
upon  his  breast,  and  his  face,  it  is  said,  "still  wears  a  regal  look,  and  has  an 
air  of  pride  and  strength  of  will."  Is  it  not  almost  marvelous  that  one  can 
look  upon  the  actual  body  of  the  mighty  Pharaoh  who  ruled  Egypt  and 
oppressed  the  Israelites?  Blackened  and  leather-like  is  the  countenance,  but 
even  as  it  was  described  in  life  "as  calm  and  immovable  as  that  of  the  Sphinx." 

For  Older  Pupils.  In  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  we  read  that  "Things  pass 
away,  like  a  tale  that  is  told."  The  tale  of  Joseph  is  ended,  the  time  of  royal 
favor  is  past  and  gone,  a  Pharaoh  is  on  the  throne  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and 
Joseph's  kindred  "as  the  sands  of  the  sea  in  number"  are  enslaved  and  oppressed. 
Who  was  this  Pharaoh?  (Historical  Background.) 
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LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Save  the  Babies 

The  Importance  of  Moses.  How  much  of  the  world's  history  that  tiny 
coffer  among  the  reeds  held!  How  different  that  history  would  have  been  if 
it  had  floated  away,  or  if  the  feeble  life  within  had  wailed  itself  dead  unheard! 
The  solemn  possibilities  folded  and  slumbering  in  an  infant  are  always  awful  to 
a  though  ful  mind.  But,  except  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  did  ever  a  cradle 
hold  so  much  as  did  that  papyrus  chest?  The  set  of  opinion  at  present  mini- 
mizes the  importance  of  the  individual,  and  exalts  the  spirit  of  the  period,  as  a 
factor  in  history.  A  truer  view  is  that  great  epochs  require  great  men,  and 
without  such  leaders,  no  solid  advance  in  the  world's  progress  is  achieved.  Dr, 
Alexander  Maclaren,  in  The  Book  of  Bxodus. 

A  Boy  who  deserves  more  Credit  than  Miriam.  Matthew  is  a  little  Apache 
boy  and  his  people  are  called  prisoner  Indians  because  the  tribe  is  guarded  by 
United  States  soldiers.  Something  very  unfortunate  happened  in  the  tepee 
where  Matthew  lived.  Twin  babies  came  to  this  home,  and  as  twins  are  held 
in  superstitious  fear  by  these  Indians  one  of  them  is  always  burned  if  possible. 
Matthew  told  his  teachers  that  his  mother  was  going  to  burn  one  of  the  babies, 
and  the  teacher  told  the  Captain  at  the  Fort,  who  threatened  the  mother  if  she 
harmed  the  child.  Then  the  mother  threw  the  baby  in  a  corner  of  the  tepee 
to  die.  When  Matthew  told  his  teacher,  she  said:  "Jesus  does  not  want  the 
baby  to  die;  could  you  take  care  of  her?"  Matthew  said,  "Would  Jesus  know 
•I  love  him  if  I  keep  the  baby?"  So  for  months,  though  jeered  at  by  his  people 
who  told  him  he  would  surely  die,  the  boy  carried  the  baby  on  his  back  to 
school,  He  fed  her  at  recess,  and,  night  and  day,  warmed  the  milk  at  the  camp 
fire  despite  the  scoffs  of  the  people.  The  baby  slept  by  his  side  at  night,  and 
lovingly,  faithfully  the  little  Indian  boy  cared  for  his  little  sister  so  that  Jesus 
should  know  he  loved  him.    Kingdom  Comments. 

Where  Responsibility  in  Our  Land  lies.  A  new  national  association  has 
been  organized  for  the  study  and  prevention  of  infant  mortality.  Its  forma- 
tion is  the  outcome  of  a  conference  in  New  Haven,  at  which  were  present  about 
two  hundred  delegates,  most  of  whom  are  either  physicians  or  persons  con- 
nected with  charitable  or  philanthropic  enterprises. 

In  all  ages  and  all  civilizations  the  number  of  children  who  died  during  their 
early  years  has  been  appalling.  Although  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  lower 
now  than  it  was  formerly,  the  lessened  evil  makes  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  public  conscience. 

The  New  Haven  conference  brought  together  specialists  in  infant  nutrition, 
ofRcials  engaged  in  administering  depots  for  the  distribution  of  pure  milk, 
nurses  employed  in  the  house-to-house  teaching  of  hygiene  for  mothers,  super- 
intendents of  hospitals  and  children's  homes,  managers  of  seaside  and  country 
resorts,  and  many  others,  each  familiar  with  some  corner  of  the  field;  yet 
the  conference  was  unanimous  in  accepting  the  fundamental  principle  that 
poverty  is  the  great  cause  of  infant  mortality. 

"Where  the  white  hearse  stops  most  often,  you  \vill  find  the  weakest  place 
in  your  municipal  housekeeping,"  said  one  speaker.  It  is  true,  and  its  truth 
comes  home  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land. 

The  farmer  who  neglects  to  wash  his  milk  cans  endangers  the  lives  of  children 
fifty  miles  away.  The  thoughtless  pollution  of  a  stream  or  the  careless  spitting 
on  the  sidewalk  may  rob  some  mother  of  her  baby.  These  are  individual 
responsibilities.  There  are  others  no  less  important.  To  pay  good  wages,  to 
keep  tenement-house  property  in  order,  to  vote  for  men  who  believe  in  parks 
and  playgrounds,  clean  streets  and  pure  food,  is  to  save  the  state's  most  valuable 
possession—the  lives  of  children;  and  no  one  who  neglects  such  obligations  is 
entirely  guiltless.     Youth's  Companion, 

What  is  your  Child  Worth?  The  law  places  the  value  of  a  human  life  at 
five  thousand  dollars.  Not  that  any  one  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life 
for  that  amount,  but  this  represents,  roughly,  the  economic  value  of  an  average 
life  to  the  community.  Probably  every  one  would  acknowledge  that  the  great- 
est source  of  potential  wealth  is  to  be  found  in  the  children  of  the  nation.    More- 
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ever,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  show  the  necessity  of  conserving  all  the  powers 
which  are  bound  up  in  childhood  if  this  wealth  is  to  be  fully  realized.  Our  great 
public  school  system  bears  impressive  testimony  to  our  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  mental  resources  of  childhood.  The  emphasis  recently  laid  upon  physical 
training  is  evidence  of  a  keen  consciousness  of  the  value  of  physical  strength. 
There  are  indications  that  we  are  coming  to  realize  more  perfectly  that  moral 
and  religious  qualities  must  be  conserved,  strengthened  and  developed  before 
human  life  can  attain  its  full  value. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  religious  nature  of  the  child,  we  notice  that 
Mr.  Marion  Lawrence  reported  at  San  Francisco  that  16,617,350  persons  are  at 
present  enrolled  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  North  America,  a  net  gain  of  over  a 
million  and  a  half  during  the  last  three  years.  This  is  an  impressive  statement. 
By  its  side,  however,  should  be  placed  his  other  statement,  that  there  are  prob- 
ably more  children  outside  Sunday-school  than  inside,  and  that  it  is  more 
often  the  rule  than  otherwise  that  the  Sunday-school  is  actually  smaller  than 
the  church  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  great  achievements  in  the  Sunday-school  field  ought  to  make  all  the  more 
insistent  the  demand  that  there  be  no  halting  until  every  church  has  more 
than  one  short  half  hour  a  week;  perhaps  a  longer  session  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  possibly  an  extra  session  in  the  afternoon,  or  it  may  be  a  week-day  ses- 
sion. Then  there  should  be  set  up  the  ideal  of  an  adequate  building  for  Sun- 
day-school purposes,  thoroughly  equipped,  and  supplied  with  well-trained 
teachers.  The  entire  church  must  get  behind  this  educational  movement, 
studying  in  scientific  fashion  the  entire  community  and  undertaking  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  one.  And  finally,  the  church  must  bring  into  systematic  and. 
unified  co-operation  every  agency  of  church  and  community  which  can  con- 
tribute any  part,  however  small,  to  the  strengthening  of  character  and  the 
development  of  religion.  Does  it  involve  too  great  a  cost  of  money  and 
of  effort?  Not  if  it  is  your  child!  Condensed  from  an  article  in  The  Pilgrim 
Teacher  by  Dr.  B,  S.  Winchester. 

II    Whoso  shai^i,  r^ceiv^  Onb  such  Littlb  Chii,d  in  My  Namb  RSCEiTOfH  Me 

It  was  not  in  Vain.  Lying  on  a  cot  in  the  mission  hospital  in  Peking  was 
a  young  Chinese  girl.  When  she  was  born  she  had  been  thrown  out  to  die 
by  her  heathen  parents,  for  in  the  poor  homes  of  that  land  it  is  the  girl  babies 
who  are  not  welcome.  A  missionary  had  saved  her  life,  and  for  years  the 
missionary's  friend  in  Germany  had  paid  all  the  cost  of  her  living  and  edu- 
cation. Now  the  girl  was  dying,  but  she, was  not  afraid  to  die.  To  the  nurse 
who  bent  over  her  she  whispered,  "I  want — to  write — a  letter."  "But,  dear 
child,"  said  the  nurse,  "you  are  too  weak,  tell  me  what  to  write  and  I  will 
write  for  you."  "I  only  want — to  tell —  my  friend,  that — the  money  for  me — 
was  not  given^  in  vain,"  the  girl  answered  with  difficulty,  then  closed  her 
eyes  and  passed  peacefully  away.  No,  it  was  not  spent  in  vain.  He  who  had 
given  it  had  given  it  for  Christ,  and  it  had  brought  to  the  Shepherd's  arms  the 
homeless  little  one. 

Dr.  Isaac  Headland  adopted  a  Chinese  boy  as  his  own  son.  There  came  a 
time  when  Dr.  Headland's  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
America.  On  his  way  home  he  received  this  message  from  his  boy:  "Fm  sorry 
you  have  broken  down.  I'm  sorry  you  have  to  go  home.  I  hope  you  will  soon 
be  better,  and  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  come  back  again... But  if  you 
can't  come  back,  remember  I'm  here,  and  I  will  do  my  best  for  Jesus  Christ. 
Your  loving  son,  Pao  Hsin." 

"And  each  night  as  I  lie  down  to  rest  I  thank  God  that  he  gave  me  my 
Chinese  boy,"  said  Dr.  Headland  in  a  lecture.  "And  that  as  I  lie  down  to 
sleep  he  is  just  getting  up  to  go  to  work,  and  as  he  lies  down  to  sleep  I  get  up 
to  work,  and  for  twenty- four  hours  each  day  my  Chinese  boy  and  I  are  trying  to 
do  our  best  for  Jesus  Christ." 

"It  might  be  that  you  could  find  such  a  boy  or  girl  to  adopt,"  continued  Dr. 
Headland.  "Some  waif  or  stray  who  has  been  cast  fatherless  and  motherless, 
homeless  and  friendless,  upon  the  world  that  is  too  busy  or  too  poor  to  look 
^fter  it,  and  the  Lord,  who  was  so  anxious  that  the  little  ones  be  cared  for, 
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may  be  waiting  for  you  to  offer  your  services.  Your  mission  board  will  give  you 
a  scholarship  for  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  in  one  of  their  schools  ih  China 
or  India." 

A  Woman's  l>uty.  The  mother  instinct  is  but  a  narrow  thing  if  a  woman 
forgets  all  other  children  and  loves  only  her  own.  Her  experiences  as  a  mother 
have  done  their  work  on  her  soUl  only  if  they  have  broadened  her  intelligence 
any  sympathy  for  all  child-life.  When  a  woman  is  through  raising  her  own 
brood,  she  should  graduate  to  the  high  school  of  motherhood  and  care  for  all 
children  within  her  reach.  And  if  she  has  never  carried  the  heavy  burdens  of 
maternity,  she  is  under  bonds  to  God. and  humanity  to  pay  her  share  of  work 
and  suffering  in  some  other  way.  Professor  Walter  C.  Rauschenbusch,  ih 
Conservation  of  National  Ideals. 

Ill    Saved  ^r  Service 

Joseph  and  Moses.  We  have  seen  how  Joseph  was  saved  from  death  at  the 
hands  of  nis  brothers,  and  from  harm  while  in  servitude  in  Egypt,  that  he 
might  become  the  real  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  ultimately  save  the  country,  and  be 
the  means  of  bringing  the  children  of  Israel  down  into  that  land.  In  succeeding 
lessons  we  shall  see  for  what  grand  ends  the  life  of  Moses  was  spared  when 
a  babe. 

Li  Bi  Cu  and  Ding  Lee  May.  A  Chinese  baby  girl  three  days  old  was 
thrown  into  the  street  because  she  was  the  third  daughter  of  parents  who  did 
not  want  another  girl.  Missionaries  picked  her  up,  cared  for  and  educated 
her.  She  became  a  Christian  and  married  a  Chinese  Christian  pastor.  Their 
first  cnild  was  a  daughter  who  is  now  known  far  and  wide  as  a  great  physician, 
Dr.  Li  Bi  Cu,  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and 
head  of  the  hospital  at  Ngucheng. 

Ding  Lee  May  was  starved  and  tortured  till  left  for  dead  during  the  Boxer 
Rebellion.  Yet  that  he  should  die  was  not  so  ordered  by  God.  In  the  years 
since  the  Boxer  uprising  he  has  been  quietly  at  work  among  the  young  men 
of  his  race  and  now  it  is  declared  that  as  a  result  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
young  men.  the  flower  of  their  classes,  have  given  up  commercial  and  official 
careers  to  oecome  Christian  ministers. 

A  Word  to  All  Teachers.  This  week  in  the  city  of  Ziirich,  Switzerland, 
iSunday-school  workers  are  attending  the  Seventh  Convention  of  the  World's 
Sunday-school  Association.  As  you  know,  the  two-fold  aim  of  this  association 
is  (i)  To  promote  the  Missionary  Idea  in  Sunday-school  wohk,  and  (2)  Tb 
promote  the  Sunday-school  idea  in  Missionary  work.  One  of  its  most  helpful 
means  of  promoting  the  missionary  idea  in  Sunday-school  work  is  through  its 
Department  for  Utilizing  Waste  Material,  "gathering  from  those  who  have 
excess;  supplying  those  who  have  need,"  putting  into  service  in  foreign  fields 
materials  saved  in  the  homeland.  Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  a  leaflet  which 
describes  the  work. 

By  Waste  Material  is  meant  the  Sunday-school  supplies  which  have  been 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  homeland.  The  call  of  the  missionaries  is  especially 
loud  for  the  lesson  picture  cards  and  the  large  quarterly  picture  roll.  No 
matter  what  language  one  speaks,  all  but  the  blind  can  be  both  instructed  and 
pleased  with  these  bright  pictures  illustrating  Bible  story  or  Bible  land.  These 
pictures  are  never  thrown  away  after  they  reach  the  mission  station.  They 
help  to  tell  the  facts  of  life  and  love  in  the  church  service,  the  Sunday-school, 
and  on  the  itinerating  trips  they  are  used  as  rewards  for  attendance  at  Sunday- 
school  and  for  committing  to  memory  various  passages  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
homes  these  pictures  are  often  the  only  decorations  to  brighten  the  walls.  Then 
there  is  a  demand,  where  English  is  spoken,  for  illustrated  papers,  such  as  are 
distributed  in  many  of  our  schools  each  week.  Many  mission  stations  have 
written  for  larger  things,  such  as  an  organ,  church  bell,  stereopticon  and  slides, 
maps  of  the  Bible  land,  hymn  books,  used  Children's  Day,  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas exercises.  These  requests  are  honored  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  demand 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  And  yet  in  storerooms  and  closets  adjoining  our  Sun- 
day-school rooms  are  supplies  in  abundance,  wasted  because  not  utilized.  Scrap 
books  of  pictures,  either  cards  or  prints  cut  from  magazines  and  papers,  would 
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bring  much  joy  as  well  as  instruction  if  sent  to  some  boy  or  girl  across  the 
sea.  Ask  your  Sunday-school  to  make  scrap  books.  They  are  a  joy  to  the 
child  abroad  and  also  for  the  adult.  The  patients  in  the  hospital  find  pleasure 
in  them.  Take  any  stifiF  paper — say  17  x  11  inches;  take  four  sheets.  Fold  in 
the  center  and  stitch.  Then  paste  pictures  on  the  sixteen  pages.  Get  Bible 
pictures  and  pictures  typical  of  America  and  its  customs.  Use  a  picture  of  a 
church,  a  home,  children,  children  at  play,  a  railroad  engine^  etc.  Fill  one 
page  with  cancelled  U.  S.  stamps.  Do  not  write  in  the  book,  otherwise  it  can- 
not be  mailed  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  for  one  cent.  Have  a  Sunday-school 
missionary  social  and  ask  everybody  to  bring  the  materials,  and  then  make  the 
books  during  the  evening. 

Will  you  ftot  write  to  the  Superintendent  of  this  Department  for  Utilizing 
Waste  Material,  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Price,  805  Hartford  Building,  Chicago,  111., 
for  further  information  in  regard  to  this  excellent  work?  State  your  denomin- 
ation (whether  North  or  South  should  be  stated  if  you  are  a  Preabyterian, 
Metbodist,  or  Baptist)  and  Mr.  Price  will  give  you  the  nanie  and  address  of 
a  missionary  who  has  asked  for  the  material  which  your  class  can  supply. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Each  only  as  God  wills 
Can  work — God's  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we.    Browning, 
Our  great  cities  swarm  with  babies  exposed  to  a  worse  fate  than  the  baby 
among  the  flags.    Dr.  Maclaren. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

I.  Coercion  in  government. 

Z.  What  is  being  done  to  save  the  children  of  our  land?    See  "A  Child-Saving 
Station,  Outlook,  Feb.  18,  1911;  "The  Conservation  of  the  Defective  Child, 
McClure's»  Jime  1909, 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  might  Moses  have  learned  while  being 
educated  as  a  prince  in  the  house  of  Pharaoh?  (Clipping  1f3,  p.  268.)  2.  How 
long  did  Moses  live  in  Egypt?  (Acts  7.23.)  3.  How  long  in  Midian?  (Ex. 
7.7!)  4.  How  long  in  the  wilderness?  (Dt.  34.7.)  $.  What  is  said  about  his 
departure  from  Egypt  in  Heb.  11.24-27?  6.  How  old  was  Moses  at  this  time? 
(Acts  7.23.)  7.  Read  Stephen's  account  of  this  event  in  Moses'  life,  (Acts 
7.22-29^)  8.  What  did  Moses  expect  the  Hebrews  to  understand,  according  to 
Acts  7.25.  9.  What  curious  parallel  between  the  flight  of  Moses  and  that  of 
the  Egyptian  Sinuhit?  (Clipping,  p.  267.)  10.  Where  was  Midian?  11.  Com- 
pare Raymond  Lull's  treatment  of  his  Moslem  slave  with  Moses'  treatment  of 
the  Egyptian.  (Clipping,  II7,  p,  269.)  12.  Tell  in  a  sentence  what  Exodus  is 
about.   (Clipping,  flu,  p.  18.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  monument  is  there  in  our  country  which 
stood  originally  at  On,  where  Moses  was  probably  educated?  (Clipping,  p.  269.) 
2.  Was  it  easy  for  Moses  to  choose  between  his  people  and  the  court  of  Phar- 
aoh? 3.  What  did  he  have  to  give  up?  4^.  Did  he  do  right  in  killing  the 
Egyptian?  5.  Does  Moses  show  meekness  m  this  lesson's  event?  6.  What 
is  meekness?  7.  Why  is  Mt.  5.5  chosen  for  our  Golden  Text?  8.  Why  was  it 
necessary  for  him  to  live  awhile  in  the  wilderness?  9.  What  two  earlier  scenes 
at  wells  does  the  lesson  recall?  10.  How  are  Boy  Scouts  chivalrous?  11.  How 
would  you  answer  the  question  in  II3,  p.  269?  12.  What  was  the  "covenant" 
which  God  is  said  to  have  remembered? 

Ngtc  Book  Work.  Begin  a  Biography  of  Moses.  You  will  need  a  large 
blank  book,  for  we  have  eighteen  lessons  upon  his  life.  Write  the  heading — 
Part  I,  Moses  in  Egypt — and  this  week  write  Scene  I,  Moses  as  an  Infant. 
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MOSES  PREPARED  FOR  HIS  WORK 

Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.    Mt  5.5 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ex.  2.11-25.  Moses  Prepared  for 
his  Work.  T.  Acts  7.17-29.  God  Trains  Moses.  W.  Heb.  11. 17-29.  Energy  of 
Faith.  T.  2  Tim.  1.3-14.  Timothy  Trained  for  Work.  F.  Eph.  6.10-20. 
Armed  for  Service.  S.  Ps.  119.9-16.  Young  Men's  Heed.  S.  Heb.  2.10-18. 
Perfected  through  Suffering. 

STUDY  Ex.  2.11-25;  Acts  717-29;  Heb.  11.23-27    READ  Ex.  2    COMMIT 
vv  II,  12 

II  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  when  Moses  was  grown  up,  that  he 
went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their  burdens :  and  he  saw  an  Egyp- 
tian smiting  a  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren.  12  And  he  looked  this  way  and 
that  way,  and  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  he  smote  the  Egyptian,  and 
hid  him  in  the  sand.  13  And  he  went  out  the  second  day,  and,  behold,  two 
men  of  the  Hebrews  were  striving  together:  and  he  said  to  him  that  did  the 
wrong,  Wherefore  smitest  thou  thy  fellow?  14  And  he  said.  Who  made  thee 
a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us?  thinkest  thou  to  kill  me,  as  thou  killedst  the 
Egyptian?  And  Moses  feared,  and  said,  Surely  the  thing  is  known.  15  Now 
when  Pharaoh  heard  this  thing,  he  sought  to  slay  Moses.  But  Moses  fled  from 
the  face  of  Pharaoh  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian:  and  he  sat  down  by  a 
well. 

16  Now  the  priest  of  Midian  had  seven  daughters:  and  they  came  and  drew 
water,  and  filled  the  troughs  to  water  their  father's  flock.  17  And  the  shep- 
herds came  and  drove  them  away;  but  Moses  stood  up  and  helped  them,  and 
watered  their  flock.  18  And  when  they  came  to  Reuel  their  father,  he  said, 
How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so  soon  to-day?  19  And  they  said,  An  Egyptian 
delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  shepherds,  and  moreover  he  drew  water  for 
us,  and  watered  the  flock.  20  And  he  said  unto  his  daughters,  And  where  is  he  ? 
why  is  it  that  ye  have  left  the  man?  call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread.  21  And 
Moses  was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man:  and  he  gave  Moses  Zipporah  his 
daughter.  22  And  she  bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  Gershom;  for  he 
said,  I  have  been  a  sojourner  in  a  foreign  land. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  those  many  days,  that  the  king  of 
Egypt  died:  and  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage,  and 
they  cried,  and  their  cry  came  up  unto  God  by  reason  of  the  bondage.  24  And 
God  heard  their  groaning,  and  God  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abraham, 
with  Isaac  and  with  Jacob.  25  And  God  saw  the  children  of  Israel,  and  God 
took  knowledge  of  them. 

0 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

The  Lesson  Outline.  I.  Moses'  Murder  of  an  Egyptian,  11-12.  II.  Moses 
and  the  Hebrews,  13-14.  III.  Moses'  Flight  into  Midian,  15.  IV.  His  Kmd- 
ness  to  the  Daughters  of  Reuel,  16-20.  V.  His  Life  in  Midian,  21-22.  VI. 
Pharaoh's  Death  and  the  Israelites'  Bondage,  23-25. 

II.  When  Moses  was  grown  up.    According  to  Acts  7.23  he  was  then  forty 
years  old.    All  we  know  about  those  forty  years  is  told  by  Stephen,  Acts  7.22. 
13-14.  Two  men  of  the  Hebrews  were  striving  together.    "Had  they  not  beat- 
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ing  enough  from  the  Egyptians,  but  they  must  beat  one  another?"  (Henry). — 
Who  made  thee  a  prince  over  us?  Moses  supposed  that  his  brethren  understood 
that  God  by  his  hand  was  giving  them  deliverance;  but  they  understood  not, 
Acts  7.25.  "Moses  might  have  said,  If  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrews,  I 
will  go  to  court  again,  and  be  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter'"  (Matthew 
Henry) . 

15-17.  Moses  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh.  Read  Heb.  11.24-27. — The  priest 
of  Midian.  Called  Reuel  in  verse  18  and  Jethro  in  Ex.  i^.— Drove  them  away. 
That  they  might  water  their  own  flocks  first. 

21-22.  Moses  was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man.  He  stayed  in  his  land  forty 
years,  Ex.  y.y. — Gershom.  Sojourner.  Heb.  ger,  RVm.  There  was  another 
son  named  Eliezer,  Ex.  18.4. 

23-24.  By  reason  of  the  bondage.  "The  Jews  in  Spain,  the  Christians  in 
Rome,  the  Armenians  in  Turkey,  the  Stundists  and  Doukhobors  in  Russia,  are 
striking  examples  of  like  attempts  to  oppress  and  stamp  out  a  hated  people" 
(Pierson). — God  remembered  his  covenant.  Gen.  12.7;  15.18;  17.1-14;  26.3-4; 
28.13-15.  "It  is  not  implied  that  he  had  previously  forgotten  it,  but  that  the 
opportunity  had  now  come  of  fulfilling  his  merciful  purpose"  (Dummelow). 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

II.  He  went  out  unto  his  brethren  and  looked  on  their  burdens.  We  should 
allow  no  consideration  to  blind  us  to  the  evils  that  are  done  under  the  sun, 
and  to  the  tears  of  such  as  are  oppressed.  If  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our 
highly  developed  civilisation  is  to  to  make  us  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  then  the  sooner  we  relapse  a  little  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism  the 
better. 

I  would  apply  it  to  the  social  evils  of  our  time  and  of  our  great  cities.  It 
is  not  a  wholesome  thing;  it  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  genius  of  the  Christian 
religion,  that  the  favored  individuals  in  a  community  should  be  indifferent  to  the 
struggles  and  burdens  of  others.  It  is  sheer  against  the  teaching  of  Christ  that 
a  man  should  own  a  large  estate  in  London  or  elsewhere  and  be  indifferent  to 
the  condition  of  those  who  live  upon  it,  or  that  an  employer  of  labor  should 
take  no  interest  in  the  social  conditions  and  struggles  of  those  who  make  his 
wealth.  And  into  all  these  things  the  personal  element  enters.  It  is  not  the 
paying  of  somebody  else  to  do  something  for  you  that  you  know  nothing  about, 
the  tossing  thoughtlessly  of  a  sum  of  money  to  somebody  whom  you  consider  a 
nuisance;  not  that,  but  personal  attention,  inquiry,  and  ministry,  that  is  the 
need  of  the  hour. 

We  often  fail  to  see  what  Moses  saw,  viz.  that  our  advantages  are  given  to 
us  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  no  advantages,  that  their  darkness  and  suf- 
ferings constitute  a  clamant  call  to  us.  It  was  a  great  renunciation  that  Moses 
made.  It  cost  him  much  now  and  afterwards  to  serve  his  brethren.  People 
can  never  be  freed  and  uplifted  without  cost.  His  whole  work  for  Israel  is  a 
free  heralding  of  the  work  of  him  who  gave  his  life  to  redeem  us,  and  who 
bids  us  to  follow  in  his  steps.    Charles  Brown,  in  The  Birth  of  a  Nation. 

23.  It  came  to  pass  that  the  king  of  Egypt  died.  The  flight  of  Moses  to 
Midian  has  a  curious  parallel  in  the  flight  of  a  high-born  Egyptian  named 
Sinuhit  centuries  previously,  in  the  time  of  the  12th  d3aiasty.  An  account  of 
it  is  preserved  in  a  papyrus  which  tells  us  how  he  had  made  his  escape  through 
the  shur,  or  line  of  forts  which  protected  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  and 
finally  found  a  refuge  among  the  pastoral  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert.  There 
he  married  and  lived  for  many  years,  until  at  last  the  Pharaoh  died  who 
had  sought  his  life  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  land.  It  was 
similarly  the  death  of  Rameses  which  led  to  the  return  of  Moses  to  Egypt. 
Professor  Sayce,  in  The  Sunday-School  Times. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

IS-  Pharaoh  sought  to  slay  Moses.  Death  was  the  inevitable  punishment 
should  the  homicide  be  discovered,  and  he  could  save  his  life  only  by  a  hasty 
night  from  the  country.    His  guilt,  indeed,  was  exceptionally  great,  for  he  had 
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hidden  the  body,  and  thus  hindered  embalment,  without  which  the  soul  of  the 
slain  man  could  never  enter  into  the  Egyptian  heaven.    Dr.  Geikie, 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Jacob  have  to  flee  from 
home?  Where  was  On,  and  in  what  lesson  have  we  heard  about  this  place? 
Recall  the  scene  at  the  well  between  Eliezer  and  Rebekah.  The  scene  at  the 
well  between  Jacob  and  Rachel. 


Rameses  1 


Until  forty  years  of  age 
Moses  was  regarded  as  the 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
He  became  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians 
(Acts  7.22),  being  educated, 
probably,  at  the  great  uni- 
versity at  On.  Here  he 
might  have  studied  astron- 
omy, mathematics,  geome- 
try, mensuration,  surveying, 
chemistry,  medicine,  archi- 
tecture, literature,  music, 
theology,  philosophy,  rhet- 
oric, law.  On  returning  to 
court  after  his  university 
training  was  completed,  the 
question  must  have  arisen  in 

;  II  slaylnsr  a  Syrian.     Scene  from  a  Temple  Front  found    *'\*,*"j'?^»  yj^J*  should  he  do 
at  the  city  of  Rameses  and  now  at  Phildelphia  With   his   hfe?      Josephus   as- 

Berts  that  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful. Leisure  might  have  been  his,  pleasure  might  have  been  his  pursuit, 
treasure  naight  have  been  heaped  upon  treasure,  but  for  him  there  was  no  love 
of  "ease  in  Zion."  By  faith  Moses  when  he  was  grown  up,  refused  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  share  ill  treatment 
with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season. 

We  are  not  told  when  or  how  it  came  to  Moses  that  he  was  to  be  the  deliverer 
of  his  people.  "He  saw  Israel  enslaved.  He  saw  his  people  downtrodden  and 
oppressed,  poor  and  despised,  smitten  and  apparently  hopeless.  An  ordinary 
man  would  have  de- 
spaired. He  would 
have  said,  'Nothing 
can  be  done  with  these 
dumb  slaves,*  but 
Moses  looked  beyond 
the  visible  and  saw 
Israel  emancipated.  He 
saw  the  light  of  Ca- 
naan on  the  far  hori- 
zon. The  vision  stiff- 
ened his  courage.  He 
broke  through  conven- 
tionalism, threw  down 
worldly  amb  i  t  i  o  n, 
walked  out  of  the  palace;  and  setting  his  face  towards  the  desert,  began  forty 
years  of  stern  preparation  for  real  leadership." 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

On   (Heliopolis),  where  Moses  was  probably  educated,  was  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile  not  far  from  Memphis.    See  p.  173.)     Our  illustration  facing 
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Woricmen  Beaten— From  a  Tomb  at  the  Pyramids 


Photograph  by   lion/ils 
OHELISK.  AT  ON   (Helioi'olis) 

This  obelisk  is  siill  standing.  It  was  one  of  two  that  stood  before  the 
entrance  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  bears  the  name  of  Usertesen  I,  of 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  dating  about  3900  years  ago.  At  On  Moses  was 
doubtless  educated,  and  he  must  have  often  passed  by  this  granite  shaft. 
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this  lesson  shows  the  obelisk  stiU  standing  there  which  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  Moses  must  have  often 
passed  before  it  and  before  our  obelisk  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  as  well, 
for  it  was  erected  at  On  by  Thothmes  III,  was  brought  to  Alexandria  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in  1877  (erected  in  1881)  given  to  New  York  City, 
through  the  Department  of  State,  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha. 

In  his  flight  from  Egypt  to  Midian,  Moses  probably  followed  the  usual  high- 
way which  runs  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  was  Midian.  The  Midianites  were  descendants  of  Midian,  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Here  is  a  question  that  was  asked  in  the  Junior  Mission  Text  Book  of  last 
year :  Suppose  you — I  am  speaking  now  to  boys — were  to  see  some  day  a  thin, 
weak  little  chap  being  bullied  and  tormented  by  a  great,  strong  boy  twice  his 
size.  What  would  you — as  an  American  boy — do?  There  would  be  only  one 
thing  to  do,  of  course — ^namely,  to  defend  the  weak  little  chap  from  the  big 
bully — for  in  America  we  believe  in  and  love  fair  play,  and  one  of  the  very 
best  things  in  us  is  the  principle  that  the  strong  should  always  defend  and  help 
the  weak. 

Ask  your  pupils  such  a  question,  and  then  picture  the  first  scene  of  the 
lesson  and  speak  of  Moses  as  the  strong  man  who  is  taking  the  part  of  the 
weak.  In  the  next  scene  (which  you  can  make  graphic)  show  Tissot's  pictures 
No.  36,  Moses  by  the  Well  at  Midian  and  No.  37,  Moses  defending  Jethro's 
Daughters, 

Moses  is  still  helping  the  weak.  Give  your  pupils  the  spirit  of  service.  See 
the  Third  Topic. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Dean  Stanley  says  that  this  song  is  chanted  by  the 
miserable  fellahin  in  Egypt  today: 

They  beat  us,  they  beat  us. 

They  starve  us,  they  starve  us, 

But  there's  some  One  above 

Who  will  punish  them  well. 
When  Moses  had  grown  to  manhood  he  went  out  to  see  his  brethren,  the 
Hebrews,  and  found  that  they  were  being  beaten  and  he  felt  that  he  was  the 
one  whom  (k)d  meant  to  use  to  punish  them.    Was  he  right?    How  did  he 
begin? 

For  Older  Pupils.  Raymond  Lull  needed  to  know  Arabic  in  order  to  write 
a  book  to  convince  the  Moslems  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  was  in 
Majorca  at  the  time,  and  no  other  teacher  being  available  he  bought  a  Saracen 
slave  and  studied  with  him  for  nine  years.  **After  this  long  apprenticeship 
with  the  Saracen  slave"  writes  Dr.  Zwemer,  "a  tragic  incident  interrupted  his 
studies.  Lull  had  learned  the  language  of  the  Moslem,  but  the  Moslem  slave 
had  not  yet  learned  the  love  of  Christ,  nor  had  his  pupil.  In  the  midst  of  these 
studies  on  one  occasion,  the  Saracen  blasphemed  Christ.  How,  we  are  not  told; 
but  those  who  are  among  Moslems  know  what  cruel,  vulgar  words  can  come 
from  Moslem  lips  against  the  Son  of  God.  When  Lull  heard  the  blasphemy,  he 
struck  his  slave  violently  in  the  face  in  his  strong  indignation.  The  Moslem, 
stung  to  the  quick,  drew  a  weapon,  attempted  Lull's  life,  and  wounded  him 
severely.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned.  Perhaps  fearing  the  death  penalty 
for  attempted  murder,  the  Saracen  slave  committed  suicide.  It  was  a  sad  be- 
ginning for  Lull  in  his  work  of  preparation.  Patience  had  not  yet  had  its  per- 
fect work."  It  was  a  similar  sad  beginning  which  Moses  made  in  his  work  for 
others,  for  neither  with  him  had  patience  had  its  perfect  work. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Some  Mistakes  of  Moses 

His  Act  was  the  Fruit  of  Impulse,  not  of  Principle.  It  could  not  have 
been  done  from  the  highest  motive,  because  for  one  thing  it  was  not  a  religious 
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motive.  At  this  time  Moses  could  not  be  said  to  be  religious  except  in  some 
external  way.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  in  the  desert  that  he  came  to  know 
God,  and  give  up  heart  and  life  to  him.  It  was  an  act  of  passion,  in  spite  of  its 
generosity  in  taking  the  weaker  side.  It  was  the  fruit  of  sentiment  rather  than 
principle,  more  of  a  youthful  escapade  with  a  touch  of  bravado  in  it,  than  any- 
thing else.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Moses  may  not  have  thought  the  whole  situ- 
ation out,  and  have  felt  that  he  must  somehow  cast  his  lot  with  his  brethren. 
That  is  almost  certain,  but  in  the  occasion  chosen  he  was  hurried  into  decision. 
Indeed  it  was  not  decision  at  all;  for  we  gather  that  he  did  not  mean  this 
to  be  the  point  of  departure  for  his  life. 

"He  looked  this  way,  and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man, 
he  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand."  He  wanted  to  make  his  breth- 
ren feel  that  he  felt  for  them  and  was  in  heart  one  with  them,  but  he  had  made 
no  definite  decision  as  to  how  he  was  going  to  run  his  life  on  these  lines ;  and  in 
taking  the  step  to  which  his  deepest  instincts  prompted  him  there  was  a  timidity, 
a  hesitancy  which  showed  it  to  be  not  the  result  of  principle. 

How  different  his  demeanor  was  in  after  years,  when  he  had  completely  sub- 
mitted to  God,  and  knew  himself  a  whole-hearted  servant  of  God  I  When  he 
bearded  Pharaoh  and  all  the  wisdom  and  might  of  Egypt,  there  wa?  no  more 
hesitation,  and  no  mixed  motives,  no  looking  this  way  and  that  way.  He  had 
learned  what  every  great  heart  must  learn,  and  does  learn,  in  the  presence  of 
imperious  duty,  that  he  must  follow  right  whithersoever  it  lead  him. 

The  sin  of  this  act,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  right  to  slay  an  oppressor, 
which  in  any  case  would  be  judged  from  a  different  standard  then  than  now, 
lay  in  the  moral  cowardice  that  would  not  accept  the  consequences  of  the  act, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  unworthy  motives  which  destroyed  its  moral  virtue  as 
absolute  duty.    Condensed  from  Listening  to  God,  by  Hugh  Black. 

He  was  not  Master  of  Himself.  Noble  enthusiasm  was  not  enough  even 
when  it  was  added  to  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  It  was  not  enough,  for  he  who 
would  be  the  leader  of  others  must  first  have  attained  mastery  of  himself.  And 
Moses  had  failed  at  the  very  outset.  He  had  suffered  his  impulse  to  carry  him 
away.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  gust  of  passionate  indignation.  He  had 
repelled  violence  by  murder.  It  was  a  generous  impulse,  no  doubt,  which 
prompted  his  deed,  but  he  ruined  everything  by  his  impetuosity  and  long  years 
were  needed  to  repair  the  ruin.  We  do  not  know  what  might  have  happened 
had  Moses  taken  the  better  way.  Perhaps  he  might  have  secured  his  people's 
deliverance  much  earlier.  But  this  raw  and  heady  enthusiasm  stamped  him  as 
unfit  for  his  task.  He  could  be  fit  for  it  only  when  to  self-renunciation  had 
been  added  self-mastery. 

It  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the  reformer  to  learn  how  to  be  patient  with 
wrong.  It  is  part  of  the  trust  committed  to  him  that  he  should  take  long  views 
and  act  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  land.  And  therefore  he  must  not  be  hasty. 
He  must  school  himself  to  be  long-suffering  with  abuses  that  he  feels  to  be  intol- 
erable and  with  wrongs  inflicted  on  others  which  fjre  him  with  indignation. 
Everything  must  be  subordinated  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause.  This 
lesson  Moses  had  not  learnt.    Dr.  A.  S.  Peake,  in  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Faith, 

He  had  not  learned  Meekness.  Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth,  are  the  words  of  Christ  chosen  for  our  Golden  Text.  Who  are  the 
meek?  Listen  to  this  fine  explanation  of  gentleness  given  by  George  Matheson: 
"When  you  speak  of  the  brook  running  down  the  hillside  and  away  through  the 
meadows,  as  a  gentle  brook,  you  are  using  a  false  term.  There  is  no  gentleness 
in  a  brook,  but  if  you  watch  the  mighty  ocean  when  it  kisses  the  golden  sands, 
and  does  not  harm  the  child  at  play,  then  you  may  speak  of  gentleness.  Gen- 
tleness is-  strength  held  in  reserve,  and  placed  at  the  service  of  weakness."  So 
meekness  is  power  and  force  and  will  held  in  reserve.  He  who  takes  slights 
and  injustice  with  the  same  placid  feeling  as  he  receives  favors  and  justice  is 
the  weak,  not  the  meek,  man.  He  who  has  the  power  to  feel  magnificent  scorns 
and  fierce  resentments,  but  holds  that  power  in  check,  is  the  truly  meek  man. 

In  temperament  Moses  was  far  from  meek.  He  was  naturally  fiery,  impulsive, 
uncontrolled.  It  was  not  till  he  had  been  long  in  training  that  he  deserved  the 
epithet  meek. 

His  Murder  can  not  be  Justified.    The  standards  of  his  time  were  far  dif- 
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ferent  from  ours,  and  he  had  been  trained  in  the  court  of  a  despot.  Yet  at 
least  it  is  true  that  he  exceeded  the  bonds  of  justice  in  killing  the  Egyptian, 
whose  cruelty  demanded  punishment,  but  not  death,  and  he  had,  moreover,  no 
more  right  to  "take  the  law  into  his  own  hands"  than  has  a  mob  intent  on  lynch- 
ing a  criminal.  A  patristic  writer  draws  a  parallel  between  his  deed  and  that  of 
Peter's  cutting  off  the  high  priest's  servant's  ea'r,  and  says  that  both  their  hearts 
resembled  a  Seld  covered  with  weeds  whose  luxurious  growth  promised  good 
fruit  when  the  field  was  sown  with  good  seed. 

II    In  Training 

The  Life  in  Midian  was  Necessary  for  Moses*  The  prince  became  a  shep- 
herd, he  who  had  aspired  to  be  the  savior  of  men  is  entrusted  with  a  flock  of 
sheep.  But  how  immeasurable  was  the  gain  I  He  must  have  his  own  forty  years 
in  the  wilderness  before  he  was  qualified  to  be  the  leader  of  Israel  during  its 
forty  years'  wandering.  In  constant  fellowship  with  nature  and  communion 
with  God,  his  inward  life  expanded,  and  powers,  hitherto  unexpected,  were 
stimulated  and  developed.  It  was  good  for  him  to  have  had  the  best  that  civili- 
zation and  culture  could  offer  him,  but  it  was  needful,  also,  that  he  should  be 
qualified  for  his  work  by  long,  deep  musing  beneath  the  remote  and  silent  stars. 
A.  S.  Peak£,  in  The  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Faith, 

Training  Necessaiy  for  Greatness.  The  youth  who  will  rule  tomorrow  is 
the  youth  who  today  is  storing  up  resources  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  of  self- 
reliance  and  courage.  Moses  will  control  our  jurists  tomorrow  because  he  spent 
forty  years  in  the  desert  reflecting  upon  the  principles  of  justice.  Paul  had  the 
honor  to  fashion  our  political  institutions  because  he  gave  twelve  years  of  gen- 
eral preparation  and  three  years  of  special  preparation  to  the  study  of  individual 
rights.  Milton  tells  us  that  he  spent  four  and  thirty  years  of  solitary  and  un- 
ceasing study  in  accumulating  his  material  for  the  heroic  poem  that  the  world 
would  not  be  willing  to  let  die.  Edward  Everett  tells  us  that  Daniel  Webster 
retired  late  and  slept  soundly  the  night  before  his  celebrated  reply  to  Haine. 
The  next  day  the  great  statesman  fronted  the  senate,  having  in  his  hand  only  a 
few  headings  of  his  speech.  Seeking  to  explain  the  confidence  of  the  orator, 
his  biographer  says,  "A  full  hundred  oratorical  triumphs  before  him  lent  Web- 
ster confidence  and  intellectual  momentum." 

If  we  define  a  great  nation  as  a  people  with  a  noble  history  lying  back  of  it, 
let  us  define  a  great  individual  as  a  soul  with  years  many  and  great  lying  back 
of  him  and  lending  him  their  intellectual  and  moral  force.  As  the  gardens  of 
Italy  have  their  treasures  through  the  snows  and  the  mineral  stimulants  that 
are  washed  down  from  the  mountain  sides,  so  man's  todays  are  made  rich  and 
deep  because  many  noble  thoughts  and  purposes  out  of  the  yesterdays  have 
poured  down  into  his  present.    Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis,  in  A  Man's  Value  to  Society. 

Ill    Chivalry 

A  Very  Perfect  Knight.  Of  course  you  have  read  Sir  Water  Scott's  stories 
about  the  days  of  knighthood.  Have  you  wished  you  might  be  a  bold  knight, 
riding  a  fine  horse,  wearing  shining  armor,  and  taking  part  in  tournaments? 
Sometimes  we  think  a  knight  must  have  had  a  very  gay  life.  But  he  also  had 
a  very  serious  purpose,  for  he  took  a  solemn  oath  "to  protect  the  distressed,  to 
maintain  the  right  against  might,  and  always  to  preserve  a  pure  character  as  a 
knight  and  a  Christian."  He  stood  up  for  the  weak  when  they  were  being 
wronged,  became  their  champion.  Of  course  this  meant  showing  a  great  rever- 
ence for  women,  and  offering  them  every  courtesy,  for  they  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  hard,  rough  things  in  the  world  as  well  as  a  strong  nian. 

Now  it  may  not  be  possible  for  you  to  do  all  the  exciting  things  a  knight  of 
old  used  to  do,  but  you  need  not  live  in  an  Age  of  Chivalry  in  order  to  be 
chivalrous,  and  that,  after  all,  was  the  best  part  of  a  knight's  life.  You  can 
stand  up  for  the  little  fellow  who  is  being  abused  or  the  little  girl  who  is  not 
being  treated  fairly  in  the  game  you  are  playing.  Moses  was  chivalrous,  a  "very 
perfect  knight"  in  spirit,  when  he  drove  off  the  shepherds,  rude,  strong  men  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  water  for  their  flocks  which  the  seven  sisters  had 
drawn  and  carried  to  the  watering  troughs  for  their  sheep.    And  it  was  Moses 
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whom  God  called  later  to  be  the  champion  and  leader  of  the  wronged  and  down- 
trodden Hebrew  people  in  Egypt. 

Ladies  First!  When  those  shepherds  wanted  to  push  those  sisters  roughly 
aside,  Moses  stepped  forward  and  said,  "Ladies  first!"  Just  what  any  of  you 
boys  would  sayl  You  would  say  it  as  you  enter  a  room,  you  would  say  it  in 
a  street  car— you  would  never  think  of  sitting  yourself  and  allowing  a  lady  to 
stand.  And  in  far  greater  things  than  these.  You  read  about  a  shipwreck,  you 
know  what  happens;  all  the  men,  all  the  sailors,  stand  aside  until  all  the  women 
are  safe  in  the  boats. 

"Ladies  first  J"  And  that  is  just  what  any  boy  may  take  with  him  into  all 
hi^  life.  At  home  think  of  your  mother  first ;  think  of  your  little  sister  before 
you  think  of  yourself.  You  are  not  to  be  like  the  little  boy  that  I  read  about 
some  time  ago.  His  mother  said  to  him,  "Tommy,  I  wondet  you  caA  eat  all 
these  sweets  and  never  think  of  your  little  sister  ;  and  'tommy  said  he  was 
thinking  about  her  all  the  time — ^he  was  thinking  she  might  come  in  before  he 
had  them  finished.  Selfish  little  fellow!  No,  when  yott  have  a  nice  thing,  just 
see  that  your  little  sister  gets  the  very  nicest  bit  of  it.  James  Rutherford,  in 
Expository  Times. 

Modern  Orders  of  Chivalry.  Among  the  solemn  promises  made  by  the  Bay 
Scouts,  are  these:  "I  will  be  a  friend  to  every  living  creature,  man  or  beast, 
and  a  brother  to  every  other  Scout,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  rich  or  poor.  I 
will  be  courteous  to  all."  A  chapter  meeting  of  the  Boy  Scouts  is  opened  in 
the  name  of  Charity,  Humanity,  and  Love. 

Another  recent  order  of  chivalry  is  that  of  the  World  Scouts,  where  the  boys* 
thirst  for  chivalrous  adventure  is  enlisted  to  noble  ends.  One  morning  recently 
the  London  papers  chronicled  the  rescue  of  a  baby  from  a  burning  house  by 
a  thirteen-year-old  boy.  It  was  a  very  brave  deed,  for  the  little  fellow  had  taken 
a  risk  which  grown-ups  would  not  take.  The  baby's  father  offered  him  a  re- 
ward, but  he  refused  it  saying:  "No,  it  is  my  job— Fm  a  World  Scout."  The 
World  Scouts  are  cultivating  a  chivalry  which  fights  the  real  dragons  of  life. 
They  find  their  adventures  in  relieving  the  oppressed,  defending  the  suffering, 
protecting  the  weak. 

Why  Some  Men  are  not  Chivalrotus.  The  complaint  is  general  among 
women,  and  becoming  more  so  all  the  time,  that  men  are  deteriorating  in  what 
women  call  men's  "deference"  toward  their  sex.  One  hears  this  complaint 
particularly  among  girls.  But  has  it  ever  occurred  to  these  complainants  that 
this  condition  may  have  been  brought  about,  at  least  in  part  if  not  largely,  by 
themselves  ? 

Take  the  prevailing  fashions  in  women's  clothes,  say,  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  I  ask  any  woman  frankly:  have  they  been  such  as  to  inspire  men's  respect 
for  women?  A  woman  with  one  of  the  modern,  silly,  huge  hats  comes  into  a 
crowded  car,  and  the  men  squeeze  together  uncomfortably.  They  say  nothing. 
But  does  it  add  to  their  respect  for  women?  Recently  a  hatpin  was  jabbed  into 
a  man's  eye,  and  it  cost  him  his  life  from  blood-poisoning.  Do  you  imagine! 
for  one  moment  that  the  three  grown  sons  of  that  man  have  a  higher  respect 
for  women?  Do  you  think  that  when  that  incident  was  read  by  men  in  their 
newspapers  it  increased  their  respect  for  women?  Does  any  sane  woman  be- 
lieve tihat  a  senseless  craze  for  "rats"  and  puffs  of  false  hair  has  heightened 
men's  respect  for  women?  Is  the  present  revival  of  the  fashion  for  women  to 
powder,  rouge  and  paint  their  faces  calculated  to  increase  metfs  deference 
toward  women? 

That  men's  position  of  deference  toward  women  is  changing  admits  of  no 
question.  It  is  noticeable  on  every  hand.  But  let  women  quietly  ponder  and 
ask  "Why  is  it?"  and  they  will  find  that  the  insidious  loss  of  respect  is  based 
on  the  little  things  that  men  have  always  associated  with  them  and  that  women 
are  losing  sight  of ;  the  feminine  foolishnesses  that  are  sadly  growing  on  modem 
girls  and  women.  Small  in  themselves,  yes,  but  now  it  is  one  small  thing  and 
then  it  is  another,  and  after  a  while  the  whole  mess  of  small  things  becomes 
a  formidable  mass,  and  gradually  the  estimation  that  has  received  a  succession 
of  constant  little  jars  is  found  to  have  become  weakened.  Women  are  pulling 
themselves  down  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  their 
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growing  tendency  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  things  that  are  not  worth  while. 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

The  man  that  does  not  love  his  people  can  not  love  God.    Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn, 
The  man  that  dioes  not  control  himself^  remains  ever  a  slave.    Gotthe. 
The  things  we  do  on  the  impulse  of  momentary  anger  and  indignation  are 
rarely  wise  or  right.    Charles  Brown. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  EOk  US 

Moses  went  out  unto  his  brethren  and  looked  on  their  burdens.  "There  is 
deep  down  in  our  hearts  a  desire  to  know  what  is  best  to  do  with  our  lives  and 
how  to  make  them  of  use  and  value  to  our  fellow-men  and  country  "  was  the 
message  which  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  great  philanthropist,  brought  once  to  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "We  can  only  do  this  by  steadily  acquaint- 
ing ourselves  with  the  needs  and  wants  of  others."  Like  Moses  may  we  ever 
have  the  mind  to  comprehend  and  the  spirit  to  lighten  the  lives  of  others. 

Moses  made  the  great  renunciation,  giving  up  position,  power,  wealth,  ease, 
pleasure,  for  a  life  of  obscurity,  self-sacrifice,  poverty,  hardsnip,  service.  Oppor- 
tunity for  some  sort  of  self-sacrifice  comes  to  every  one. 

Moses  was  chivalrous.  The  crowning  Weed  of  young  men  today  is  the  spirit 
of  chivalry.  Prince  Edward,  the  Crown  Prince  of  England,  is  especially  loved, 
it  is  said,  because  of  "his  kindhess,  his  perfect  courtesy,  and  his  unaffected  way." 
Every  American  youth  should  be  loved  for  the  same  good  reasohs. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  jealous  suspicion  of  the  oppressed  one  of  the  grieatest  hindrances  in 
helping  them. 

2.  The  rise  of  labor  leaders. 

3.  The  conflict  of  capital  and  labor.  See  "Why  Men  Fight  for  the  Closed 
Shop,"  American  Magazine,  Sept.  191 1;  "The  Reasons  for  the  Unions,"  Outlook, 
March  4,  1911. 

4.  The  brotherhood  of  man. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  TH£  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  is  meant  by  the  "back  of  the  wildertless"? 
(Clipping,  If  2,  p.  275.)  I.  Where  were  Sitiai  and  Horeb?  (Clipping,  p.  277.)  3. 
Who  today  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  off  their  shoes  on  entering  their  places 
of  worship?  (Clipping,  p.  276.)  4.  What  was  Moses*  first  excuse  when  con- 
vinced of  his  call?  5.  How  was  it  answered?  6.  What  was  his  next  question? 
7.  What  was  the  answer?  8.  What  were  his  third  excuse  and  answer?  9.  His 
fourth  and  answer?  10.  Later  in  his  life  Moses  wished  to  lay  his  commission 
down  because  he  felt  unequal  to  its  fulfilment:  when  was  it?  11.  When  and 
for  what  purpose  did  Jesus  quote  verse  6?  (Mt.  22.32.)  12.  What  chapters  of 
the  Bible  tell  about  the  oppression  in  Egypt? 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Contrast  Moses'  life  in  Midian  With  his  life 
in  Egypt.  2.  What  other  messenger  of  God  spent  mahy  years  in  the  wilderness 
before  beginning  his  work?  (John  the  Baptist.)  3.  Why  is  Sinai  called  the 
"Mount  of  (k>d'*?  (Clipping(,  1f2,  p.  275.)  4.  Why  was  this  place  "holy  grouiid"? 
5.  Why  the  direction  to  "put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet"?  (Coping,  IJ5, 
p.  276.)  6.  To  what  other  men  did  a  vision  come,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  while 
they  were  busy  with  commonplace  duties?  7.  Where  was  Jacob  when  he  was 
made  aWare  of  the  presence  of  (jod?  (Lesson  II,  2nd  Quarter.)  8.  What  is 
meant  by  the  expressions,  "I  hAve  come  down",  "I  have  seen",  "I  have  heard"? 
(Clipping,  1[5,  p.  275.)  9.  What  is  meant  by  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey"? 
(Clipping,  116,  p.  275.)  10.  What  is  meant  by  Moses'  desire  to  know  the  name 
of  God?  (Clipping,  1f9,  p.  275.)  tt.  What  is  the  gt-eat  truth  concerning  God 
which  is  revealed  by  his  name  as  given  in  verse  14?  12.  Name  some  of  the 
"I  ams"  of  Jesus.    13.  Contrast  Moses  in  this  lesson  and  in  last  week's  lesson. 

Note  Book  Work.    Scene  II.    Moses  as  a  Student  at  Heliot)olis. 

Scene  III,  Moses'  Defence  of  a  Hebrew  and  Flight  from  Egypt. 
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MOSES  CALLED  TO  DELIVER  ISRAEL 

^^ottneti  tCext 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for 
they    shall    see    God.        Mt.    5.8 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ex.  31-14.  Moses  Called  to  De- 
liver Israel.  T.  Ex.  3.5-22.  Defining  the  Call.  W.  Ex.  4.1-17.  Doubting  and 
Confirming  the  Call.  T.  Ex.  418-31.  Obeying  the  Call.  F.  Acts  26.12-20. 
Paul  Obeys  the  Heavenly  Vision.  S.  Isa.  63.1-14.  The  Avenging  Deliverer. 
S.  Heb.  3.1-14.    The  Great  Deliverer. 

STUDY  Ex.  3.1-4.20    READ  Ex.  3  and  4    COMMIT  Ex.  3.13,  14 

I  Now  Moses  was  keeping  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  the  priest  of 
Midian:  and  he  led  the  flock  to  the  back  of  the  wilderness,  and  came  to  the 
motmtain  of  God,  unto  Horeb.  2  And  the  angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  unto  him 
in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush:  and  he  looked,  and,  behold, 
the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.  3  And  Moses  said, 
I  will  turn  aside  now,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.  4 
And  when  Jehovah  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  Moses,  Moses.  And  he  said,  Here  am  I. 
5  And  he  said,  Draw  not  nigh  hither:  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for 
the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  6  Moreover  he  said,  I  am  the 
God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his  face ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God.  7  And 
Jehovah  said,  I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  that  are  in  Egypt, 
and  have  heard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  taskmasters;  for  I  know  their 
sorrows ;  8  and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a  good  land  and  a  large,  unto 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  unto  the  place  of  the  Canaanite,  and  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite. 
9  And  now,  behold,  the  cry  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  come  unto  me:  more- 
over I  have  seen  the  oppression  wherewith  the  Egyptians  oppress  them.  10 
Come  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring 
forth  my  people  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

II  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and 
that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?  12  And  he  said, 
Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee;  and  this  shall  be  the  token  unto  thee,  that'l  have 
sent  thee :  when  thou  hast  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye  shall  serve 
God  upon  this  mountain. 

13  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Behold,  when  I  come  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto 
you;  and  they  shall  say  to  me,  What  is  his  name?  what  shall  I  say  unto  them? 
14  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM :  and  he  said,  Thus  shalt  thou 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.    I.  The  Great  Sight,  i-x    II.  Where  God  is  is  Holy  Ground, 
4-5.    ni.  The  God  of  the  Patriarchs,  6.    IV.  The  God  of  Sympathy  and  Power, 
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Quarter 

7-9.    V.  Moses  called  to  be  the  Agent  of  God,  10. 
God's  Assurances,  11-14. 


]>8fon  III 
July  20 


VI.  Moses'  Excuses  and 


1.  Moses  was  keeping  the  flock.  God  never  exalts  a  man  till  he  has  first  tried 
him  in  small  things  (Midrash),  The  "flock"  might  include  sheep  and  goats— 
Jethro.  Called  also  Reuel  in  Ex.  2.18.— To  the  back  of  the  wilderness.  West- 
ward from  his  home ;  the  east  is  always  the  front, — The  mountain  of  God.  Sinai 
had  seemingly  been  a  sacred  place  from  time  immemorial.  Here  God  appeared 
to  Moses  now,  and  later,  Ex.  ig.20.—Horeb.    See  p.  277. 

2.  The  angel  of  Jehovah.  According  to  verse  4,  Jehovah  himself.—^  bush. 
"The  shittim,  or  acacia  tree,  the  thorn-bush  of  the  desert  which  spread  out 
its  tangled  branches,  thick-set  with  white 
thorns,  over  the  rocky  ground"  (Stanley). 
Compare  the  other  occasions  when  God  is 
spoken  of  as  appearing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  trees— Gen.  12.6,  7;  18.1;  21.33;  Judges  6.11, 
12;  2  Sam.  5.24— /n  a  Aatne  of  fire.  The  em- 
blem of  God. — The  bush  was  not  consumed. 
Read  "Moses  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is 
invisible,"  p.  278. 

4-6.  Moses,  Moses.  The  repetition  denotes 
urgency. — Shoes.  Sandais. — Holy  ground.  Re- 
call Jacob's  sense  of  God's  presence  at  Bethel. 
— Thy  father.  Thy  ancestor.  Recall  how 
Jesus  quoted  this  verse  in  talking  about  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  Mt.  22.32. — Moses  hid 
his  face.    Compare  i  K.  19.13. 

7.  /  have  surely  seen.  "Hebrew,  seeing  I 
have  seen.  It  is  not  so  much  certainty  as  con- 
tinued looking  that  is  implied"  (Rawlinson) , 
I  have  seen.. .  I  have  heard...!  know.  Thus 
in  a  way  which  can  be  understood  the  thought 
is  expressed  that  God  is  compassionate.  It 
does  not  mean  that  God  has  bodily  form,  for 
God  is  Spirit. 

8.  /  am  come  down.  God  is  represented  as 
dwelling  in  Heaven,  and  coming  down  from 
thence  to  the  habitation  of  man.  See  i  K. 
8.27  and  Prov.  15.3,  which  show  this  was  not  understood  literally. — A  good  land 
and  a  large.  The  promise  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  15. 18-21  mcluded  almost  the 
whole  of  Syria. — Flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  best  products  of  a  land 
abounding  in  pastures  and  flowers.  Not  "awful  sticky,"  as  a  boy  thought  this 
meant:  it  is  a  proverbial  phrase  for  abundance.    See  Num.  13.27;  Dt.  8.7-10. 

11.  Who  am  I?  See  Num.  12.3  and  compare  Jeremiah's  words,  Jer.  1.4-8. 
Besides  his  unfitness  for  the  task,  Moses  gave  three  other  excuses:  the  people 
will  not  know  God  who  sent  him ;  they  will  not  believe  God  sent  him,  and  he  .was 
not  eloquent. 

12.  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee.  To  Moses'  plaint  that  he  is  unfit  for  the 
mission,  God's  reply  is,  "Not  unfit,  since  I  will  be  with  thee."  See  Mt.  28.20. — 
This  shall  be  the  token  unto  thee.  "The  token,  or  sign,  may  have  been  the  burn- 
ing bush,  or  the  promise  of  being  with  him  and  enabling  him  to  work  miracles, 
or  the  promise  (requiring  greater  faith),  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
children  of  Israel  would  worship  God  on  that  very  mountain.  The  sign  given 
to  the  shepherds,  Lk.  2.12,  was  *Ye  shall  find  the  babe*"  (Delitssch), 

13.  What  is  his  name?  The  names  of  God  were  descriptive  of  his  attributes. 
At  creation  he  was  Blohim,  the  God  of  power;  to  Abraham  in  a  strange  land 
he  was  Bl-Shaddai,  God  Almighty;  to  Melchizedek  he  was  BUBlyon,  The  Most 
High.    What  was  he  to  Israel? 

14.  /  AM  THAT  I  AM.  Or.  /  AM,  BBCAUSB  I  AM.  Or,  /  AM  WHO 
AM.  Or,  /  WILL  BB  THAT  I  WILL  BB,  RVm.  "Here  God  reveals  himself 
by  the  name  Jehovah.  The  word  Jehovah  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
the  consonants  of  the  original  name  (the  consonants  alone  are  written  in  ancient 
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Hebrew)  and  the  vowels  of  its  substitute  *Adonai'  (Lord).  Most  scholars  be- 
lieve that  the  original  form  of  the  name  was  Jahve'  or  'Yahve/  God  calls 
himself  Ehyeh,  i.  e.  I  AM,  When  he  is  named  by  others,  he  is  *Jahve/  t.  e, 
lie  is.  The  name  denotes  the  absolute  self-existence  of  God"  iDutntnelow). 
See  p.  ai.  The  Jews  in  reading  the  Hebrew  Bible  never  pronounced  the  word 
Jehovah,  regarding  it  as  too  sacred  to  be  uttered;  they  substituted  for  it  the 
word  Adonai. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

2.  Out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush.  Moses  stood  before  an  ordinary  bush,  and  he 
became  aware  of  God;  Jeremiah  stood  before  a  budding  almond  tree  while  all 
around  was  dead,  and  he  became  aware  of  God;  Wordsworth  stood  before  a 
little  primrose  on  a  rock,  and  it  became  to  him  the  court  of  the  Deity.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Jowett. 

Earth's  crammed  with  heaven,  and  every  common  bush  afire  with  God; 

But  only  he  who  sees,  takes  off  his  shoes; 

The  rest  sit  round  it  and  pluck  blackberries.    Mrs.  Browning, 

12,  Certainly  I  xvill  he  with  thee. 

And,  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain, 

May  grace  be  given  that  I  may  walk  therein, 

Not  like  the  hireling  for  his  selfish  gain, 

But  cheerful  in  the  light  around  me  thrown. 

Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led. 

Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my  own. 

Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  his  strength  alone.      Whittier. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

2.  A  hush.  There  are  at  least  eighteen  Hebrew  words  to  express  different 
kinds  of  prickly  shrubs  or  weeds  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  To 
those  who  have  noticed  the  plants  of  Palestine,  how  truly  it  is  in  its  shrub$ 
and  weeds  alike  a  land  of  thorns  and  briers,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  our  Hebrew  vocabulary,  scanty  as  it  is  on  most  subj=»cts  of  natural  history, 
should  here  be  so  rich.  The  combined  heat  and  dryness  of  the  climate  seem  to 
develop  a  tendency  to  form  thorns,  where  we  should  least  expect  them.  AU 
ptots  become  more  spiny  in  rocky  and  parched  situations,  the  expansive  effort 
which,  under  moister  conditions,  would  develop  a  bough  with  leaf  or  blossom 
being  arrested,  and  forming  merely  a  barren  thorn  or  spine.    H.  B.  Tristram. 

S.  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  oif  thy  feet.  "The  action  symbolizes  the  removal 
of  the  defilement  caused  by  sin  or  contact  with  the  world  on  entering  the  pres-< 
ence  of  him  with  whom  evil  cannot  dwell."  The  removal  of  shoes  or  sandals 
is  compulsory  among  the  Mohammedans  on  entering  their  mosques.  The 
Samaritans  do  this  today  at  their  sacred  spot  on  Mt.  Gerizim.  And  in  Burma, 
whether  entering  a  Moslem  mosque,  Hindu  temple,  Buddhist  monastery,  or 
Christian  church,  the  native  worshippers  leave  their  shoes  outside. 

13.  What  is  his  name?  A  name,  as  the  oriental  regards  it,  is  not  merely 
a  convenient  label  but  the  equivalent  of  his  very  self.  The  Egyptians  had  a 
special  name  for  each  of  their  gods,  such  as  Ammon,  Ra,  Osiris.  There  is  ^ 
Jewish  tradition,  Dr.  Mackie  tells  us,  that  when  Moses  stood  before  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus  and  demanded  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  that  the  Israelites  be 
permitted  to  leave  Egypt,  the  Pharaoh  gave  orders  to  examine  the  state  lists 
of  the  recognized  gods,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  that  name  were  there.  When 
the  name  could  not  be  found,  Pharaoh  informed  Moses  that  his  request  could 
not  be  granted  because  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  on  the  official  register. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  Where  did  Moses  receive  the  first  part  of  his  training? 
How  long  did  he  live  in  Egypt?  Why  did  he  leave  Egypt?  Where  did  he  go? 
What  did  he  do  in  Midian?    How  long  did  he  stay  there? 
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Forty  years  Moses  spent  in  Egypt,  a  period  which  ended  in  storm  and  stress ; 
yet  forty  years  he  spent  in  the  wilderness,  in  solitude  and  meditation.  The 
years  in  Midian  were  years  of  training;  he  was  becoming  acquainted  with  him- 
self and  learning  humility  and  self-control ;  he  was  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
whole  situation  and  was  growing  capable  of  mastering  it  because  he  had  been 
mastered  by  it;  and  above  all  else,  he  was  becoming  acquainted  with  God  and 
his  purposes  for  him.  But  with  all  this  insight  the  hasty  man  had  become 
hesitant:  he  had  lost  his  bravery  and  enthusiasm  and  selfconfidence :  he  needed 
to  be  restored  to  faith  and  action  and  energy,  to  be  inspirited  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  back  of  his  effort  was  God's  power.  This  came  to  him  in  the 
"vision  of  the  burning  bush." 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  triangular  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  part  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula 
which  extends  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  north  and  the  two  arms 
of  the  Red  Sea  on  the  southeast  and  southwest.  It  has  two  natural  divisions: 
the  apex  with  its  irregular  mountain  masses,  and  the  northern  part  with  its 
deserts  and  oases. 

The  modern  Arab  name  for  the  southern  portion  is  El  Tor,  the  Moimtaia 
An  early  traveler  says  that  it  would  seem  as  if  this  had  been  an  ocean  of  lava, 
and  while  its  waves  were  running  literally  mountain  high  it  was  commanded 
suddenly  to  stand  still.  In  the  Old  Testament  this  mountain  is  called  both 
Sinai  and  Horeb.  Probably  Sinai  is  the  name  of  a  special  peak  and  Horeb 
of  the  great  central  mass  of  mountains.  See  p.  330.  Among  the  mountains 
there  were  green  valleys  where  the  flocks  could  graze.  The  grass  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  remains  green  long  after  summer  has  gone. 

The  Canaanites,  Hivites  and  Jebusites  were  early  races  of  Canaan. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Recall  the  story  of  the  shepherds  at  the  birth  of  Jesus.  They  were  watching 
their  flocks  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  about  them:  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said 
unto  them,  "Fear  not,  for  behold.  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  the  people."  Talk  about  the  good  tidings  and  the  going  of  the 
shepherds  to  Bethlehem  to  see  the  Babe. 

Long  before  the  coming  of  Christ  to  earth  as  a  Babe  at  Bethlehem  a  shepherd 
was  watching  his  flocks  alone  when  a  bright  light  appeared  to  him.  It  was  a 
bush  on  fire,  and  the  wonder  was  that  it  kept  on  burning  without  being  burned 
up.  The  shepherd  was  Moses,  and  he  turned  to  see  what  it  could  mean.  Show 
Dore's  picture,  Wilde  N.  380. 

As  you  talk  about  verses  4  and  5  impress  the  truth  that  every  place  where 
God  is — ^and  God  is  everywhere — is  holy.  Teach  the  lesson  which  the  little 
child  knew  In  this  story.  She  was  living  with  her  mother  in  one  room  in  a 
hotel.  For  a  time  a  room  near  by,  "No.  4,"  was  vacant,  and  her  mother  went 
in  there  every  day  for  a  quiet  time  for  prayer  with  God.  One  day  she  was 
trying  to  explain  to  her  little  daughter  what  the  words  "the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground"  mean.  She  hesitated,  wondering  how  she  could  make 
the  meaning  plain,  when  the  child  looked  up  brightly  witli  the  exclamation,  "I 
know,  mother !  it  was  like  *No.  4.' "  This  stanza  teaches  the  great  lesson  your 
pupils  should  gain  today- 
Think  of  thy  God  as  near; 

And,  once  his  presence  found. 
Be  sure,  whatever  around  appear, 

Thou  tread'st  on  holy  ground.  -     •       •      t.    u 

From  that  glory  of  the  Lord  which  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burmng  bush 
there  came  tidings  of  great  joy  for  the  people  of  Israel  who  were  suftenng  m 
Egypt,  for  now  God  told  Moses  that  he  must  return  and  free  them,  and  as 
their  leader  brinj?  them  into  Canaan,  the  land  which,  you  remember,  God 
promised  to  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob.    Tell  the  legend  on  page  27^ 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  The  Jews  have  a  beautiful  legend  about  Moses. 
Their  rabbis  say  that  one  day  Moses  was  caring  for  the  flocks  of  Jethro  when 
a  lambkin  strayed  from  the  fold.  He  went  in  search  of  it.  At  length  he  came 
to  a  stream,  where  he  found  the  missing  lamb  quenching  its  thirst.  Full  of  com- 
passion for  its  dumb  helplessness,  and  half  blaming  himself  for  not  having 
known  its  wants,  he  exclaimed,  "Had  I  known  that  thou  wast  thirsty,  thou 
shouldst  not  have  had  so  far  to  go.  I  fear  thy  long  and  heated  journey  hath 
tired  thee."  And  with  pathetic  tenderness  he  caught  the  little  creature  in  his 
arms  and  carried  it  back  to  the  fold.  Then  said  the  Heavenly  Father:  "If 
thou  art  so  tender  towards  a  dumb  animal  which  cannot  make  its  wants  known, 
surely  thou  wilt  prove  a  merciful  leader  of  my  flock."  And  then  God  appeared 
to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and  committed  to  him  the  task  of  liberating  Israel. 

When  had  Moses  exchanged  the  ruler's  scepter  for  the  shepherd's  crook? 

For  Older  Pupils.  A  young  man  was  walking  along  a  country  road  and  a 
farmer  driving  by  stopped  to  give  him  a  ride.  The  young  man  showed  the 
farmer  some  views  he  had  taken  with  his  kodak.  One  of  them  especially 
charmed  the  farmer,  and  he  asked  where  it  had  been  taken.  "In  this  neighbor- 
•  hood,"  the  artist  replied,  "but  I  cannot  tell  you  just  where  for  I  am  not  familiar 
with  these  roads."  Soon  the  farmer  turned  into  his  gateway,  remarking,  "Well, 
ril  have  to  let  you  off  here."  Then  he  noticed  the  surprised  gaze  of  his  com- 
panion and  enquired  the  cause.  "Why,  this  is  the  very  gate  I  showed  you," 
the  younger  man  returned  with  a  smile,  as  he  took  out  the  pictures  the  old  man 
had  so  greatly  admired.  "Well,  well,"  slowly  said  the  latter,  "to  think  I  never 
saw  it  before  1" 

Moses  had  passed  many  a  thorn  bush  in  his  wanderings  with  his  flock  in 
Midian,  but  had  not  seen  God  therein.  There  came  a  time  when  his  eyes  were 
opened  and  he  was  ready  for  the  vision.  His  seeing  God  was  the  climax  of 
a  long  seeking  after  God.    What  is  the  story? 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Seeing  the  Invisible 

Moses  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  Invisible.  Our  earlier  lessons  spoke 
of  God  as  revealing  himself  to  men.  He  is  said  to  have  walked  and  talked 
with  Adam,  to  have  talked  with  Cain  and  Noah,  to  have  appeared  to  Abraham 
in  a  vision  and  to  have  talked  with  him,  to  have  come  to  Jacob  in  a  dream 
and  again  as  a  mysterious  Wrestler  in  a  night  meeting,  and  now  we  read  that 
he  talked  with  Moses  from  the  bush  which  burned  and  was  not  consumed. 
Adam  and  Abraham  and  Jacob  and  Moses  all  "saw"  God,  not  as  one  man's  eyes 
see  another  man's  face,  but  as  one  man's  mind  "sees"  another  man's  spirit. 
They  were  all  profoundly  and  truly  impressed  that  they  were  in  the  very 
presence  of  God.  They  saw  him.  They  talked  with  him.  Thus  God  the  In- 
visible revealed  himself  to  them. 

A  Universal  Question.  A  child  is  leaning  against  his  mother's  knee.  His 
mother  is  telling  him  about  the  mighty  God,  who  is  everywhere,  and  who  sees 
everything.  "And  does  God  see  me,  too?"  the  child  asks.  "Yes,  indeed," 
answers  the  motEer.  "And  does  he  see  me  when  it  is  dark,  too?"  continues 
the  child.  "Yes,  darling,  he  sees  you  in  your  little  bed  when  all  the  lights  are 
put  out,  for  no  darkness  can  keep  him  from  seeing."  "But  will  he  see  me 
when  I  am  away  ^  down  in  the  cellar,  or  when  I  go  far,  far  away,  can  he  see 
me  then,  too?"  "He  can  see  you,  child,  wherever  you  are;  for  wherever  you 
may  go,  there  he  is."  "Mother,  if  God  can  see  me  all  the  time  and  in  every 
place,  if  he  is  always  around  me  wherever  I  am,  why  doesn't  he  let  me  see 
him?    Mother,  why  can't  I  see  God,  too,  only  once,  if  he  sees  me  all  the  time?" 

Ihat  simple  question  of  the  child,  I  have  no  doubt  that  numberless  little 
ones  have  asked  it  and  that  numberless  mothers  have  been  baffled  by  it.  For, 
simple  as  it  is,  it  is  not  a  mere  child's  question.  It  sounds  one  of  the  deepest 
notes  of  longing  that  vibrate  through  the  human  heart.  "Why  can't  I  see  God, 
"  »|^eed  he  sees  me?"    Max  Heller,  in  A  Recent  Sermon. 

The  Pure  in  Heart  shall  see  God    One  meaning  of  the  verb  to  see  is  to 
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perceive  by  the  eye.    Another  meaning  equally  clear  is  to  perceive  by  mental 
vision,  to  comprehend. 

All  great  forces  are  invisible  to  the  physical  organs  of  sight.  I  have  seen  a 
light  steam  engine  run  by  a  glass  boiler.  The  boiler  was  as  transparent  as 
daylight  could  make  it.  I  have  been  by  the  roaring  vents  of  tumultuous  geysers, 
but  the  steam  could  not  be.  seen  till  quite  a  distance  from  the  hot  mouth.  It  is 
only  when  it  is  chilled  to  vapor  that  it  is  visible.  We  see  flashes  of  lightning, 
but  it  is  the  burnt  air,  not  the  invisible  electricity,  that  we  see. 

When  we  come  to  personality  it  is  the  same.  True,  we  physically  perceive 
a  visible  material  framework  about  our  friends.  But  that  is  not  the  real 
personality.  It  is  only  the  medium  of  expression  of  the  real  inner  self.  It 
is  the  invisible  soul  which  steps  to  the  telephone  and  uses  the  invisible  elec- 
tricity to  convey  unseen  thought  and  feeling  to  his  invisible  friend.  If  the 
invisible  personality  is  gone,  we  bury  the  visible  body  out  of  sight. 

We  know  our  friends  by  invisible  means:  words  are  unseen.  And  feelings 
are  evident  without  even  words.  Hearts  attuned  know  each  other  though  sundered 
far.  There  are  perfectly  well  authenticated  instances  of  persons  knowing  what 
happened  to  a  friend  thousands  of  miles  away.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  telep- 
athy between  the  like-hearted. 

We  thus  come  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  right-hearted  shall  see  God. 
There  is  direct  communication  without  visible  media.  As  soul  can  meet  with 
soul,  and  we  know  its  thought  and  feeling  before  the  word  is  spoken,  so  God 
can  come  to  Godlike  men.  This  is  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  illus- 
trated in  their  history  from  the  time  when  God  walked  the  garden  with  Adam 
in  the  cool  of  the  day  till  the  time  when  John  fell  on  his  face  before  his 
transfigured  Lord  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  Not  only  is  every  common  bush 
aflame  with  God,  but  he  sends  forth  his  spirit  into  our  hearts  crying  Abba, 
Father. 

Of  course  it  takes  aptitude  to  know  God.  Only  poetical  abilities  know  the 
poet,  only  the  musical  soul  thrills  with  the  raptures  of  Beethoven.  To  others 
it  is  mere  noise.  Only  the  pure  in  heart  shall  perceive  God  directly.  To  legalist 
Pharisee  and  captious  Sadducee  even  the  Christ  was  a  mere  stone  of  stumbling; 

II    Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh? 

The  Excuses  Moses  gave.  What  a  contrast  between  Moses  slaying  the 
Egyptian  and  Moses  at  the  burning  bush!  Then,  rashly  self-confident,  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands;  now,  he  is  shrinkingly 
self-diffident,  he  is  overpowered  by  the  sense  of  his  unfitness  for  the  task  and  is 
pleading  to  be  excused  from  the  work.  "Who  am  I  that  I  should  do  this?" 
He  knew  the  might  of  Egypt,  the  supineness  of  Israel,  his  own  powerlessness : 
the  task  seemed  to  him  impossible.  So  Luther  shrank  from  his  call.  "No,  no," 
he  said  to  the  Superior  when  urged  to  preach,  "it  is  not  a  little  thing  to  speak 
before  men  in  the  place  of  God."  So  a  physician  who  is  famous  in  London 
today  shrank  from  the  appointment  oflFered  him  at  the  close  of  his  medical 
course.  "You  feel  yourself  unfit  for  it?"  repeated  the  professor;  "then  you 
are  just  the  man  for  it !"  Back  in  Egypt  Moses  felt  fit  for  the  task  and  God 
turned  him  from  it;  now  he  feels  unfit,  and  God  tells  him  he  is  just  the  man 
for  it,  and  assures  him  that  he,  God  himself,  who  is  all-powerful,  will  be  with 
him. 

Then  Moses  feared  that  the  people  would  not  believe  that  he  was  the 
messenger  of  God,  and  God  gave  him  signs  that  would  confirm  his  claim  and 
make  the  people  believe  him. 

"Oh,  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  for  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow 
tongue,"  was  the  next  excuse  by  which  Moses  sought  to  free  himself  from  re- 
sponsibility. Aaron,  his  brother,  could  speak  for  him.  Thus  God  impelled  him 
to  his  task,  and  at  last  he  took  up  his  burden,  conscious  that  he  was  divinely 
commissioned. 

I  AM  hath  sent  you.  Simonides,  the  philosopher,  was  asked  by  the  tyrant 
Hiero  what  were  the  nature  and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.    Simonides  begged 
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for  a  day  in  which  to  consider  the  question,  and,  on  the  morrow  he  asked 
for  two  more  days.  The  two  days  passed,  and  he  wished  yet  four  others.  The 
four  days  w^re  over,  and  he  desired  eight;  and  when  Hiero  demanded  the 
reason  for  his  procedure,  the  philosopher  answered:  "The  more  I  n^dttate, 
the  vaster  does  the  problem  appear." 

Long  had  Moses  meditated  upon  the  vast  problem  of  the  nature  of  God. 
"Certainly  I  will  be  with  you,"  God  had  answered  him.  But  who  is  God? 
Moses  thought  about  his  people  as  he  well  knew  them,  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
vincing them  that  they  should  follow  his  leadership  was  appalling.  How  could 
he  assure  them  that  he  was  but  carrying  out  the  command  of  God?  And  hpw 
could  he  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  God?  To  the  Hebrews  the  name  ol 
God  was  an  expression  of  his  nature,  a  "shorthand  summary  of  his  character." 
What  name  can  describe  God  to  them  was  Moses'  question.  To  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  God  was  known  as  El  Shaddai,  God  Almighty--to  them  his  power  had 
been  revealed.  But  God  gave  to  Moses  a  fuller  revelation  of  his  nature.  An4 
God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  Jehovah :  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac, 
and  unto  Jacob  as  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  I  was  not  known 
to  them,  Ex.  6.^.  Unto  Moses  God  appeared  in  a  fuller  measure  than  unto 
the  patriarchs;  his  knowledge  of  God  was  deeper.  God's  nature  has  never 
changed,  but  man's  grasp  of  his  nature  has  ever  enlarged.  The  Hebrew  word 
translated  I  AM  THAT  I  AM  is  the  first  person  of  the  same  verb  of  which 
the  translation  Jehovah  is  the  third  person.  The  name  of  God  in  the  nv)uth  ol 
God  is  I  AM  THAT  I  AM,  while  in  the  mouth  of  Moses  it  is  Jehovah. 

The  God  of  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  alike,  he  is  the  Eternal  One. 
Jehovah  the  Eternal  would  be  the  Guide  of  his  people  even  unto  death.  The 
old  covenant,  with  its  deliverance  from  Egypt,  was  associated  with  the  memorial 
name  of  God,  the  old  name  of  Jehovah  piade  known  anew,  in  its  full  tor<;e,,to 
Moses;  the  new  covenant,  with  its  deliverance  from  sin  and  death^  is  likewise 
associated  with  a  new  name  of  God,  as  Mr.  Rushbrooke  reminds  us  in  "How 
do  we  name  God?"  We  may  measure  the  gulf  between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity by  the  interval  between  "Jehovah"  and  "Father."  The  Lord  jlesus,  like 
Moses,  puts  in  the  forefront  a  new  way  of  conceiving  God.  He  says,  "When  you 
pray,  say.  Father,"  and  he  devotes  bis  life  to  explaining  that  naipe.  "He  that 
hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father." 

Ill    Missionary  Topic    Th«  n«ed  is  th«  Cai^i, 

How  the  Call  came  to  Moses.  For  many  years  Moses'  thoughts  had  dwelt 
upon  his  people's  oppression  in  Egypt  Into  his  mind  God  had  put  his  sublime 
idea  of  redeeming  them  from  their  bondage,  of  organizing  them,  and  welding 
them  into  a  nation,  instructing  them  in  law  and  in  religioa  They  were  God's 
chosen  people,  and  he  was  God's  chosen  instrument.  This  be  believed,  but  the 
enormity  of  the  task  appalled  him.  He  hid  his  face,  afraid  to  look  squarebr 
at  the  fact.  He  wrestled  with  himself,  gave  all  manner  of  excuses  for  not 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  this  gigantic  work.  During  aU  these  years  he 
had  meditated,  too,  upon  God  and  his  ways.  He  had  held  communion  with 
God.  And  God  always  meets  with  those  who  strive  to  meet  with  him.  God 
met  with  Moses  at  the  burning  bush.  In  that  vision  of  God  and  his  will 
he  gained  the  victory  over  himself,  and  resolved  no  longer  to  struggle  against 
God's  purpose  for  him.    He  listened  to  God's  call  and  obeyed  the  summons. 

How  Livingstone's  Call  came  to  him.  "I  wish  I  were  a  painter,  I  would  put 
upon  canvas  a  picture  in  Great  Britain's  history  back  in  the  thirties,  Robert 
Moffat  facing  David  Livingstone.  Just  two  characters:  Livingstone,  trained 
for  service,  waiting  his  marching  orders,  and  Moffat,  fresh  from  Africa,  seek- 
ing help  in  the  redemption  of  the  Dark  Continent.  History  caught  little  of 
what  was  said  that  day,  but  enough  to  tell  us  that,  under  God,  Moffat  spoke 
twenty  words  which  gave  to  Livingstone  his  life's  vision  and  turned  him  from 
China  to  Africa. 

What  were  the  historic  words  spoken  by  Moffat  ?  He  said :  "I  have  some- 
times seen,  in  the  morning  sun,  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  villages  where  no 
missionary  has  ever  been."     That  was   enough  I     It  was  the  call  from  an 
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African  Macedonia  to  a  nineteenth  century  St.  Paul.  In  that  brief  sentence 
Livingstone  had  revealed  to  him  his  opportunity.  From  that  moment  his  life's 
work  was  the  task  of  carrying  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  "thousand 
villages."    Dr.  Joseph  Clark,  in  The  Smoke  of  a  Thousand  Villages. 

"Now,  Then — !*•  The  crew  of  a  coaling  steamer  landed  at  Messina  shortly 
after  the  earthquake;  The  captain  saw  two  little  children  crouched  on  the 
top  balcony  of  a  building  eighty  feet  high,  which  had  been  wrenched  from 
its  support  and  threatened  to  collapse  any  moment.  He  got  the  children  to 
fasten  a  string  to  the  balcony,  and  he  fixed  a  ladder  to  it,  and  then  turned  to 
one  of  his  seamen  with  the  words,  "Now,  then,  Smith."  The  sailor  ran  up  the 
ladder,  hoisted  a  rope  by  the  string,  induced  the  children  or  probably  one  of  the 
older  inmates  to  fasten  it  to  the  top  balcony,  climbed  up  the  face  of  the  tot- 
tering building,  and  shouted  when  he  reached  it  that  "there  was  a  ton  of  them 
oh  the  building,"  and  that  he  could  not  get  them  all  down  by  himself.  The 
captain  turned  to  his  second  mate,  "Now,  then,  Read,"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
R6ad  stood  by  Siliith's  side,  and  together  the  men  lowered  twelve  cowering 
creatures  by  the  rope.  And  the  Lord  is  speaking  to  you  and  me  to-day,  and  with 
reference  to  this  great  heroic  work  of  saving  the  world — "Now  then — ."  Dr. 
J,  H.  Jowett,  in  A  recent  Sermon. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Do  yoU  believe  that  God  appeared  to  Moses  ?  Do  you  believe  that  he  can  ap- 
jJear  to  you,  hold  communion  with  you?    Do  you  listen  to  his  voice? 

The  need  Which  you  see  is  your  call  td  service.  Are  you  making  the  excuse 
of  Moses,  that  you  are  not  capable  of  carrying  out  your  commission?  Are 
yoU  lacking  in  education  or  in  opportunity  or  in  money?  What  did  Jesus  say 
to  the  lad  with  the  loaves  when  the  hungry  multitude  was  waiting  to  be  fed? 
**Bring  them  hither  to  me."  It  was  not  the  few  loaves,  biit  the  power  behind 
the  loaves,  that  worked  the  miracle.  It  was  not  Moses,  but  God  with  him  who 
led.  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  bondage. 

'the  secret  of  Moses*  greatness  was  also  the  secl-et  of  Lincoln's  greatness. 
This  secret  Lincoln  disclosed  in  his  resolution:  "Whatever  shall  appeaf  to  be 
God's  will,  I  will  do."    Let  us  make  the  same  resolve* 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBL^  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  T^he  cry  of  the  oppressed.  See  "The  Church  and  the  Labor  Question," 
Outlook,  May  6,  191 1. 

2.  The  reality  of  God's  direct  communication  with  man.  See  "The  Vesper 
Hour,"  Chautauquan,  Jan.,  1909;  William  James,  "Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience." 

'WORK  to  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  happened  between  the  call  of  Moses  and  his 
appearance  before  Pharaoh?  2.  Describe  the  way  supplicants  approached  Ra- 
meses  II  and  preferred  a  request,  as  trofessor  Maspero  tells  it.  (Clipping,  p. 
286.)  3.  Where  did  Moses  mean  to  go  when  he  asked  for  "a  three  days*  journey 
into  the  wilderness"?  (Clipping,  p.  285.)  4.  What  was  the  festival  the  Israelites 
would  celebrate?  (Clipping,  Tf  i,  p.  283.)  5.  How  are  bricks  made  in  Egypt 
today?  (Clipping,  p.  284.)  6.  Why  was  straw  wanted  for  brick-making?  (Clip- 
ping, p.  284. 

Questions  to  thitlk  abt)ut.  t.  To  what  does  "afterward,"  verse  i,  refer?  2. 
Describe  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of  Moses.  3.  What  proverb  have  we  which 
originated  from  this  account?  4.  What  does  it  mean?  5.  How  does  otir  Golden 
Text  apply  to  this  lesson? 

Note  Book  Work.  Write  the  heading:  Part  II,  Moses  in  Midiah.  Write 
Scene  I,  Moses*  Life  with  Jethro,  and  Scene  II,  Moses*  Call  to  Deliver  Israel 
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Lesson  IV— Jui,y  27 
MOSES'  REQUEST  REFUSED 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for 
they  shall  be  comforted.      Mt.  5.4 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ex.  51-14.  Moses'  Request  Re- 
fused.  T.  Ex.  5.15-6.1.  Bricks  without  Straw.  W.  Ex.  6.2-13.  Moses  En- 
couraged by  God's  Promise.  T.  Heb.  1. 10— 2.4.  Danger  of  Rejecting  God's 
Word.  F.  Ps.  34.1-10.  Divine  Deliverance.  S.  Matt.  21.23-32.  Perverse  Atti- 
tude toward  Truth.    S.  Acts  24.10-27.    Truth  Deferred. 

STUDY  Ex.  4.29-6.1    READ  Ex.  5  and  6    COMMIT  Ex.  5.1,  2 

I  And  afterward  Moses  and  Aaron  came,  and  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto 
me  in  the  wilderness.  2  And  Pharaoh  said.  Who  is  Jehovah,  that  I  should 
hearken  unto  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go?  I  know  not  Jehovah,  and  moreover  I 
will  not  let  Israel  go.  3  And  they  said,  The  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met 
with  us:  let  us  go,  we  pray  thee,  three  days*  journey  into  the  wilderness,  and 
sacrifice  unto  Jehovah  our  God,  lest  he  fall  upon  us  with  pestilence,  or  with  the 
sword.  4  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  unto  them.  Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  loose  the  people  from  their  works?  get  you  unto  your  burdens.  5  And 
Pharaoh  said,  Behold,  the  people  of  the  land  are  now  many,  and  ye  make  them 
rest  from  their  burdens.  6  And  the  same  day  Pharaoh  commanded  the  task- 
masters of  the  people,  and  iheir  officers,  saying,  7  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the 
people  straw  to  make  brick,  as  heretofore:  let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for 
themselves.  8  And  the  number  of  the  bricks,  which  they  did  make  heretofore, 
ye  shall  lay  upon  them;  ye  shall  not  diminish  aught  thereof:  for  they  are  idle; 
therefore  they  cry,  saying,  Let  us  go  and  sacrifice  to  our  God.  9  Let  heavier 
work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they  may  labor  therein ;  and  let  them  not  regard 
^ing  words. 

10  And  the  taskmasters  of  the  people  went  out,  and  their  officers,  and  they 
spake  to  the  people,  saying.  Thus  saith  Pharaoh,  I  will  not  give  you  straw.  11 
Go  yourselveSj  get  you  straw  where  ye  can  find  it;  for  nought  of  your  work 
shall  be  diminished.  12  So  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  to  gather  stubble  for  straw.  13  And  the  taskmasters  were 
urgent,  saying,  Fulfil  your  works,  your  daily  tasks,  as  when  there  was  straw. 
14  And  the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  Pharaoh's  taskmasters  had 
set  over  them,  were  beaten,  and  demanded,  Wherefore  have  ye  not  fulfilled  your 
task  both  yesterday  and  today,  in  making  brick  as   heretofore? 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Moses  and  Aaron  before  the  Israelites,  4.29-31.  II. 
Moses  and  Aaron  before  Pharaoh,  5.1-5.  III.  The  Burdens  of 'the  Israelites 
increased,  56-19.  IV.  The  Officers  of  the  Israelites  accuse  Moses  and  Aaron, 
5.20-21.    VI.  God  renews  his  Promises  to  Moses,  5.22 — 6.13. 

1-2.  Afterward.  After  the  events  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter. — 
Pharaoh.  This  Pharaoh  is  believed  to  have  been  Merenptah.  See  p.  tBs.—A 
feast.  "Hebrew,  hag,  1.  e.  a  pilgrimage  for  worship  at  a  shrine  where  pilgrims 
took  part  in  processions,  dancing  and  feastin<?.  The  Arab  haj  is  still  used  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  hag  is  also  found  in  Sabaean  inscriptions.  After  the 
arrival  in  Palestine  such  pilgrimages  were  observed  at  the  local  sanctuaries 
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three  times  in  the  year"  (McNeile),  "It  was  the  feast  of  the  Pesah,  Passover, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  night  of  the  exodus  after  the  pilgrimage  had  been 

delayed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Pharaoh The  punishment  threatened  for  the 

omission  of  the  sacrificial  feast  (Ex.  S.3b)  falls  upon  the  Egyptians"  {Jeremias), 
^Who  is  Jehovah t    See  below. 

3.  Three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness.  By  the  wilderness  is  meant  the 
district  between  Egypt  and  Palestine:  probably  Horeb  was  the  destination  in- 
tended.   See  Professor  Petrie's  words,  p.  285. — The  sword.    By  attacking  armies. 

6.  Taskmasters,  Egyptians.  They  were  working  under  the  corvee,  or  forced 
labor  system ;  by  such  forced  labor  the  Suez  Canal  was  dug. — Officers.  Hebrews 
delegated  to  keep  account  of  the  number  of  bricks,  verse  14. 

12-14.  Stubble.  "This  it  not  what  we  know  by  that  name,  but  includes  all 
kinds  of  field  rubbish,  small  twigs,  stems,  roots  of  withered  plants,  etc.,  which 
were  used  for  fuel.  To  make  this  fit  for  brickmaking  it  had  not  only  to  be 
gathered,  but  chopped  up  and  sorted,  thus  entailing  double  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  Israelites"  (Dummelow.) — And  demanded.    Hebrew,  Saying,  RVm. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

2.  Who  is  Jehovah,  that  I  should  hearken  unto  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go? 
Never  yet  was  man  called  to  leadership  without  being  assailed  by  the  sneer 
first  aimed  at  Moses,  "Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us?"  Never 
yet  did  a  man  set  forth  to  perform  his  appointed  task  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
whom  the  cynic  did  not  say,  "The  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto  thee."  Never 
yet  did  leader  call  upon  his  followers  to  follow  him  Godward,  ere  some  Pharaoh 
of  his  generation  cried  out  in  mockery,  "Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should  obey 
his  voice?"  Never  yet  was  leader  who  was  not  doubted,  decried,  derided, 
denied.  But  if  he  be  sent  of  God  with  purpose  single  to  the  good  of  his  follow- 
ing, it  must  needs  appear,  though  it  may  not  be  in  his  own  life  time,  God  has 
sent  him.  He  will  at  last  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men;  he  will  direct  the 
ways  of  men  to  God.  If  he  be  a  true  leader,  then  shall  men  say  of  him: 
"Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind, 
Though  single.    From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed 

Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained  superior." 

Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  in  What  is  a  Free  Synagogue. 
6.  The  taskmasters  of  the  people,  and  their  officers.     The  system  of  forced 
labor  involved  the  appointment  of  two  sets  of  officers — a  lower  class  who  per- 
sonally   overlooked    the    laborers,    and 
forced  them  to  perform  their  tasks,  and 
a  higher  class  of  superintendents,  who 
directed   the   distribution   of  the   labor, 
and  assigned  to  all  the  tasks  which  they 
were  to  execute. 

Philo  tells  us  that  the  taskmasters 
continually  became  more  and  more  sav- 
age,   that   many   of    them    were    "wild 

beasts  in  human  shape,  as  cruel  as  poi-  Two  of  the  Brickmakers-Thebes 

sonous   snakes   and   carnivorous   tigers, 
with  hearts  as  hard  as  steel  or  adamant,  utterly  pitiless,  and  unwilling  to  make 
allowance  for  any  shortcoming,  whatever  its  cause."    George  Rawlinson. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

6.  The  taskmasters.  The  overseers  bear  a  stick  as  their  insignia,  and  use  it 
freely.  "Man  has  a  back,"  says  the  proverb,  "and  only  obeys  when  it  is 
beaten."  It  was  the  stick  that  built  the  Pyramids,  dug  out  the  canals,  won 
victories  for  the  conquering  Pharaohs;  it  is  now  building  the  temple  of  Amen, 
and  aids  the  artisans  of  every  trade  to  manufacture  the  linen,  jewels,  and 
valuable  furniture  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  Egypt  and  for  which  for- 
eigners compete  at  high  prices  in  the  markets  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  distant 
Europe.  It  has,  therefore,  entered  so  completely  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
people,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  inevitable  evil.     Small  and  great,  all  are 
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equal  before  it.  from  Pharaoh's  minister  to  the  least  of  the  slaves;  and  it  is  a 
phenomenon  worthy  of  admiration  and  of  quotation  in  an  epitaph,  if  any  one, 
even  of  the  nobility,  have  lived  all  the  years  of  his  life  "without  being  once 
beaten  before  a  magistrate."    G.  Maspero,  in  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

7.  To  make  brick.  For  the  buildings  at  Pithom  and  Rameses  large  quanti- 
ties of  mud  bricks  were  needed;  and  they  were  always  made  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  site  required.  A  hole  is  dug  at  the  edge  of  a  stream  or  pool, 
^nd  the  mud  is  trampled  up  in  it.  Sand  or  marl  is  usually  mixed  in  to  prevent 
cracking  when  drying,  and  chopped  straw  from  the  threshing  floor,  or  grass 
stalks,  may  be  mixed  to  bind  the  mud.  Then  a  large  lump  of  the  mixture  is 
taken  out  on  a  circular  mat  of  palm-leaf,  which  serves  to  carry  it  upon.  This 
is  laid  on  a  piece  of  ground  swept  smooth.  The  moulder  next  squats  down, 
and  takes  a  mass  of  mud  large  enough  to  fill  his  mould ;  he  throws  it  in,  presses 
it  into  the  corners,  smooths  over  the  top  so  as  to  make  it  level,  and  then 
lifts  the  mould  carefully  off  the  brick,  leaving  it  on  the  ground.  Then,  setting 
the  mould  beside  the  finished  brick,  he  moulds  another.  He  thus  leaves  the 
grotmd  covered  with  moulded  bricks  about  an  inch  apart.  After  three  or  four 
days  they  are  dry  enough  to  be  turned  up  on  end,  and  a  few  days  more  dry 
them  sufficiently  for  building.    Professor  Flinders  Pairie,  in  Bgypt  and  Israel. 

Our  illustration  is  from  a  painting  on  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  which  shows  Asiatic 
captives  engaged  in  making  bricks :  men  are  working  the  mud  with  the  Egyptian 
hoe,  others  are  carrying  it  away,  yet  others  are  putting  it  into  wooden  moulds. 


Making  Bricks— Thebes 

which,  as  is  proved  by  ms^ny  bricks  that  have  been  found,  were  stamped  with 

the  name  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh.    One  man  is  smoothing  off  the  rough  edges, 

and  another  is  carrying  and  stacking  up  the  bricks. 
8.  And  the  number  of  the  bricks,  which  they  did  make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay 

upon  them.  It  is  by  no  means  essential  to  mix  straw  in  the  bricks,  and  most 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  bricks  do  not  contain  straw,  declares 
Professor  Petrie.  As  the  people  demanded  straw  it  is  more 
likely  that  it  was  not  for  mixing  in  the  brick,  as  that  only  adds 
to  the  labor  of  making  a  given  number.  But  finely  chopped 
straw,  as  from  a  threshing-floor,  is  very  useful  to  dip  the  hand 
in  to  prevent  mud  sticking  to  it,  also  to  dust  over  the  ground, 
and  to  coat  each  lump  of  mud  before  dropping  it  in  the  mould, 
so  as  to  prevent  sticking  at  each  stage,  and  to  enable  the  work 
to  go  on  quickly  and  easily.  Thus,  the  order,  "there  shall  no 
straw  be  given  you,  yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks," 
shows  that  the  work  would  be  slower  and  more  difficult,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  straw-dust  coating. 

Another,  probably  better  explanation  of  the  use  of  straw, 
is  that  it  was  soaked  in  water  and  the  acid  dissolved  from  it 
was  used  in  "weathering"  the  bricks.     Bricks  "weathered"  by 

Stamp  of  R^^^^^II    *^^^  gallotannic  acid  dry  quicker  and  better  than  when  left  to 
be  dried  only  by  sun.     The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  straw 
would  cause  an  interval  of  several  days  when  no  bricks  could 
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be  weathered,  as  seen  in  the  question  of  verse  14  /'Wherefore  have  ye  not  ful- 
filled your  task  both  yesterday  and  today?" 

When  Mr.  E.  S.  Acheson  of  Niagara  Falls  was  searching  for  the  best  clay 
to  make  crucibles,  he  read  the  statements  in  this  fifth  chapter  of  Exodus  about 
the  use  of  straw  and  stubble,  says  the  Youth's  Companion.  He  then  procured 
some  straw,  had  it  boiled,  and  mixed  with  the  clay  the  dark  red  liquid  thus 
obtained.  He  found  that  the  plasticity  of  the  clay  was  greatly  increased.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  tannin  was  the  active  agent,  and  when  he  treated  other  clays 
with  a  solution  of  tannin  in  water  he  obtained  surprising  results.  The  strength 
and  plasticity  of  the  clay  are  increased,  and  the  tendency  to  shrink  and  warp 
is  greatly  reduced.  In  this  process  sun-drying  is  far  superior  to  burning,  and 
in  ten  days  the  clay  is  better  tempered  than  in  months  or  even  years  by  the 
old  process. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

« 
Review  Questions.     Who  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression?     Was  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  the  same  one? 
Where  was  Moses  when  Rameses  II  died? 


"Overpowered  with  the  vision  of  the  burning  bush  and  yet  exalted  in 
soul,  shrinking  in  humility  as  he  thinks  of  himself,  but  strong  in  a  holy  trust 
as  he  remembers  Jehovah,  Moses  turns  back  to  his  flocks  another  man,"  says 
Dr.  Geikie.  "Henceforth,  he  is  in  the  fullest  sense  inspired,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  the  great  enterprise  committed  to  him."  He  took  leave  of  his  father- 
in-law,  and  with  his  wife  and  sons  started  for  Egypt.  Aaron,  his  brother,  met 
him  in  the  desert,  and  Moses  confided  to  him  all  the  words  of  Jehovah.  To- 
gether they  appeared  before  the  elders  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  told  them 
their  good  tidings.  The  people  believed  that  God  had  taken  pity  on  their  af- 
flictions, and  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped. 

Rameses  II,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  had  died  (Ex.  2.23)  while  Moses 
was  in  Midian.  It  was  his  son  Meneptah — or  as  some  read  it,  Mer-en-ptah, 
"Beloved  of  the  god  Ptah" — who  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  With  him 
Moses  and  Aaron  sought  an  audience  and  requested  permission  for  the  Hebrews 
to  go  a  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness  and  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  How 
their  first  attempt  only  made  matters  worse  for  the  Israelites  our  lesson  tells. 

Not  unnaturally  in  their  despair  the  Hebrew  officers  turned  to  Moses  and 
Aaron  with  bitter  words,  and  Moses  betook  himself  in  prayer  to  God.  God 
renewed  his  promises  to  Moses. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  repeated  request  to  be  allowed  to  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness in  order  to  sacrifice  is  apparently  unmeaning  to  one  who  does  not  know 
Sinai.  But  the  waterless  journey  of  three  days  to  Wady  Gharandel  impresses 
itself  on  any  one  who  has  to  arrange  for  the  traveling.  It  is  so  essential  a 
feature  of  the  road  that  this  may  well  have  been  known  as  the  ''three  days 
in  the  wilderness,"  in  contrast  to  the  road  to  Aqabah,  which  is  six  or  seven 
days  in  the  wilderness.  To  desire  to  go  the  "three  days*  journey  in  the  wil- 
derness" was  probably  really  an  expression  for  going  down  to  Sinai.  Professor 
Dr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  Researches  in  Sinai. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Recall  last  week's  lesson.  Describe  the  parting  with  Jethro,  the  meeting 
with  Aaron,  the  return  to  Egypt,  the  meeting  with  the  children  of  Israel. 
(Make  sure  that  your  pupils  understand  this  phrase,  "the  children  of  Israel," 
and  do  not  think  of  them  as  children.)  Then  picture  the  proud  Pharaoh  on 
his  throne  and  the  approach  of  the  two  leaders,  Moses  and  Aaron.  Show 
Tissot's  picture  No.  38.     Tell  the  lesson  story  in  dialogue  form.     Then  give 
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the  dialogue  between  Moses  and  the  people,  and  show  Tissot's  picture  No.  39. 
Call  for  the  Golden  Text  and  explain  what  it  means.   Tell  the  parable  on  p.  28S. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.    This  is  what  the  poet  heard  in  February: — 
I  heard  the  tree  complaining: 
"Oh,   this   incessant  raining! 
My  branches  bleak  and  bare — 
So  cold!    God  does  not  care!" 
I  heard  the  tree  complaining. 
Now  listen  to  what  he  hears  in  October : — 

I  heard  the  tree  regretting: 
"O  God,  forgive  my  fretting! 
My  cup  it  runneth  o'er; 
Faith  ne'er  shall  fail  me  more!" 
I  heard  the  tree  regretting. 
What  is  our  Golden  Text?     Today  we  hear  the  mourning  in  the  land  of 
bonds^e:  later  comes  the  time  of  rejoicing.    Who  is  the  Pharaoh  now  in  Egypt? 
For  Older  PupUs.     In  the  Church  of  S.   Pietro  in  Rome  stands  Michel 
Angelo's  gigantic  statue  of  Moses.    You  have  seen  a  reproduction,  have  noted 
the  huge  limbs,  the  tense  muscles,  the  dauntless  look,  and  you  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  sense  of  power  which  the  statue  gives.     It  is  a  true  represen- 
tation of  the  militant  spirit  that   ruled   Moses.     We   have  seen   him  before 
he  had  control  of  himself,  when  he  slew  the  Egyptian;  and  again  before  he  had 
conquered  his  self-distrust,  when  he  wished  to  be  relieved  of  the  task  he  knew 
to  be  his  of  freeing  his  people:  from  now  on  we  see  the  true  Moses,  his  tur- 
bulent temper  under  control,  able  to  conquer  others  because  he  had  conquered 
himself,  all  his  native  timidity  swept  away  by  his  sympathy  for  his  oppressed 
people,  ready  to  spend  himself  to  further  the  plans  of  God.    From  now  on  his 
life  is  one  long,  splendid  battle.    It  is  a  sublime  figure,  even  as  Angelo  has  por- 
trayed him,  who  now  confronts  Pharaoh  on  his  throne. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    I  Know  not  Jehovah 
Who  is  Jehovah^  that  I  should  hearken  unto  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go?" 

These  were  Pharaoh's  arrogant  words.  I  am  God  myself,  thought  Pharaoh; 
my  will  is  the  only  will  that  must  be  obeyed 

"Moses  and  Aaron  came  and  said  unto  Pharaoh":  thus  we  are  told  of  their 
gaining  an  audience  with  the  king,  but  no  words  tell  of  their  paying  him  the 
customary  homage.  Well  did  Moses  know  the  arrogance  and  cruelty  and  power 
of  Egypt's  Pharaoh,  but  he  would  not  bow  down  before  him  as  a  supplicant. 

From  the  writings  of  Professor  Maspero,  the  eminent  Egyptologist,  I  con- 
dense this  account  of  the  way  a  request  was  preferred  to  Rameses  II,  the  father 
of  the  Pharaoh  with  whom  Moses  was  dealing. 

Each  movement,  each  official  act  of  the  sovereign  resembles  an  act  of  worship, 
celebrated  midst  the  chanting  of  solemn  hymns.  If  he  grants  an  audience  the 
subject  whom  he  admits  to  the  favor  of  gazing  upon  his  face  approaches  him 
with  a  formula  of  devout  adoration.  If  he  summons  a  council  for  any  busi- 
ness, the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  open  the  deliberation  by  a  kind  of  religious 
service  in  his  honor. 

Imagine  Rameses  II  seated  upon  his  large  golden  throne,  wearing  a  diadem 
adorned  with  two  feathers,  seeking  for  some  means  of  facilitating  the  access 
of  caravans  to  the  gold  mines  situated  in  Nubia  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea.  The  councillors  enter  the  presence  of  the  good  god,  their  arms 
raised  in  an  adoring  attitude;  they  fall  prostrate  upon  their  faces  and  remain 
in  that  position  while  the  business  is  explained  to  them.  The  desolate  aspect 
of  the  country  is  graphically  described  and  they  are  asked  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  dig  wells  at  intervals  along  the  road.    Their  reply  is  not  long  deferred : 
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"Thou  resemblest  Ra!"  they  all  exclaim  together:  "thou  resemblest  Ra  in  all 
that  thou  doest,  therefore  the  wishes  of  thine  heart  are  always  fulfilled;  if 
thou  desire  something  during  the  night,  at  dawn  it  is  already  there.  We  have 
seen  many  miracles  that  thou  hast  accomplished  since  thou  hast  risen  as  king 
of  the  world,  and  we  hear  of  nothing,  our  eyes  see  nothing  elsewhere  that  can 
rival  them.  Every  word  that  issues  from  thy  mouth  is  like  the  words  of 
Harmachis.  If,  therefore,  thou  sayest  to  the  water,  'Come  up  upon  the 
mountain,*  the  celestial  water  will  soon  flow  at  thy  word,  for  thou  art  Ra 
incarnate,  Khepera  created  in  the  flesh ;  thou  art  the  living  image  of  thy  father 
Tmu,  lord  of  Heliopolis;  the  god  who  commands  is  in  thy  mouth,  the  god 
of  wisdom  is  in  thine  heart,  thy  tongue  is  the  sanctuary  of  Truth,  a  god  sits 
upon  thy  lips,  thy  words  are  accomplished  every  day,  and  the  wish  of  thine 
heart  realizes  itself  like  that  of  Ptah  when  he  created  his  works.  Since  thou 
art  eternal  everything  acts  according  to  thy  designs  and  everything  obeys  thy 
words,  sire,  our  master!" 

Rameses,  convinced  by  this  speech,  gives  his  orders,  laborers  are  set  to  work 
and  a  well  is  dug  at  a  suitable  spot. 

This  is  one  example  among  a  thousand  of  suitable  language  to  be  used  when 
any  one  has  the  perilous  honor  of  raising  his  voice  in  Pharaoh's  presence. 
No  business,  however  unimportant  it  may  be,  can  be  brought  before  him  with- 
out a  lengthy  memorandum  of  his  superhuman  origin  and  of  his  personal  di- 
vinity. The  other  gods  reserve  heaven  for  themselves.  Pharaoh  possesses 
the  earth ;  not  only  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  the  whole  earth.  If  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  there  be  peoples  who  claim  to  be  independent  or  kings  who  refuse 
to  bow  before  him,  they  are  rebels ;  "children  of  rebellion"  who  will  be  punished 
sooner  or  later,  and  who  will  pay  for  their  hour's  liberty  by  eternal  ruin. 

"I  am  God  Myself."  How  much  would  despots  of  the  present  time  like  to 
act  in  the  same  spirit,  though  they  lack  the  boldness  of  announcing  it  in  so  many 
words!  How  many  set  up  their  own  desires  and  inclinations  as  their  highest, 
their  only  law,  and  deny  the  existence  of  anything  ideal  before  which  they 
have  to  bow  down  and  to  whose  dictates  they  have  to  yield?  Dr.  Max  L,andsherg, 

II    Ordering  Bricks  made  without  Straw 

Where  Human  Lives  are  held  Cheap.  Wherever  excessive  labor  is  required, 
or  labor  under  hard  conditions,  the  employers  are  like  these  Egyptian  task- 
masters, demanding  bricks  without  straw.  And  the  purchaser,  though  he  sins 
through  thoughtlessness,  is  not  guiltless.  Were  there  no  buyers  of  sweat-shop 
products,  there  would  be  no  sellers.  The  power  to  remedy  the  sweat-shop  evils 
lies  in  the  purchasing  public. 

There  is  an  ancient  Jewish  legend  that  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
a  brick  fell  from  the  top  and  broke  and  loud  lamentation  arose,  but  when  a  man 
fell  and  was  killed,  nothing  was  said.  Bricks  were  dear,  but  human  lives 
were  cheap.  So  today  sweat-shop  products  are  dear,  and  human  lives  are  held 
cheap.  What  mean  ye  that  ye  crush  my  people,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

Let  my  People  go.  The  fight  is  forever  on,  for  God  is  forever  saying  to 
special  interests  and  to  property-accumulating  enterprises  and  to  grinding 
monopolies  and  tyrannies  of  all  sorts,  "Let  my  people  go."  Looked  at  from 
Jehovah*s  point  of  view,  the  only  prize  worth  contending  for  in  this  world 
is  men,  and  all  things  else — ^all  trade,  all  commerce,  all  industry,  all  govern- 
ment, all  pleasures  that  do  not  contribute  to  the  making  of  men — must  rest 
under  his  displeasure.  He  insists  upon  it  that  captains  of  industry  shall  see 
that  man  is  more  than  all  engines  and  railways  and  reapers  and  mills  and 
factories.  He  insists  that  the  money  side  of  every  transaction  is  the  smaller 
side,  and  that  the  scales  must  always  be  made  to  tip  in  favor  of  the  man.  He 
will  not  have  the  spirit  of  a  man  crushed  out  of  him  in  making  buttons  or  pins 
or  shoes.  He  will  not  have  the  soul  of  a  woman  drawn  into  the  threads  and 
colors  of  the  cloth  she  weaves.  He  will  not  have  the  laughter  of  little  children 
choked  out  by  the  atmosphere  of  sweat-shops  or  smothered  by  the  whir  of 
wheels,  and  because  Jehovah  insists  upon  human  emancipation,  because  his  "Let 
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my  people  go"  forever  rings  down  frotn  the  skies,  the  struggle  for  liberty  never 
ends.  Still  God  is  saying  "Let  my  people  go."  The  area  of  liberty  must  be 
broadest.  He  demands  that  the  people  shall  not  be  in  bondage  to  trust  tyrants 
or  corporation  tyrants,  and  that  the  golden  chains  of  property  and  plutocracy 
shall  not  be  about  their  hearts  and  limbs.    Robert  Francis  Coyle,  in  Continent. 

Ill    Bussed  are  they  that  mourn 

For  they  shall  be  comforted.  Moses  conveyed  the  seven-fold  promise  of 
God  (Ex.  6.2-9)  to  his  people,  but,  it  is  pathetically  added,  "they  hearkened 
not  for  anguish  of  spirit  and  for  cruel  bondage."  Sorrow  and  suffering  have 
a  paralyzing  effect  upon  our  spiritual  faculties,  so  that  for  the  time  even  the 
most  wonderful  assurances  of  God  lose  power  to  comfort,  and  sometimes  seem 
a  mockery;  as  when  David  "said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  surely  perish  one  day 
by  the  hand  of  Saul,"  although  the  Lord  had  most  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
assured  him  of  the  kingdom.  John  McNeill  says:  "David  was  in  the  dumps, 
and  said  this  in  his  heart  because  it  would  not  do  to  say  it  with  his  lips."  And 
he  adds  "Imagine  David  putting  this  in  a  psalm : 

"The  Lord,  he  said  he'd  raise  me, 

And  set  me  up  on  high; 

But  cruel  Saul,  he  slays  me, 

In  howling  Engedi!" 
An3rthing  that  will  not  stand  framing  in  prayer  or  psalm,  is  unworthy  to  be 
said  in  our  hearts,  and  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  triumphant  grace  is  that, 
despite  all  present  circumstances,  we  dare  rejoice  in  hope  and  faith  in  God's 
word.    Dr,  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  in  Bible  Notes. 

A  Parable,  It  was  autumn  in  the  forest.  "Wherever  shall  I  begin  to  grow?" 
said  an  acorn  to  himself  as  he  sat  on  the  branch  of  an  old  oak-tree  on  the 
border  of  the  forest.  A  light  breeze  arose,  and  shook  from  the  old  oak-tree  many 
of  its  russet  leaves.    With  them  fell  the  poor  acorn. 

"Now  I  am  done  for,"  said  he.  "How  unfortunate  I  am."  In  the  fall  his 
brown  and  wrinkled  skin  had  been  torn.  It  was  painful.  All  winter  long  the 
rain  fell  on  him  and  the  snow  dropped  its  soft  flakes  above  him.  He  became 
buried  beneath  the  dead  leaves  and  mould  that  fell  on  him.  Then  he  fell  asleep 
in  his  wet,  cold  bed.    But  at  last  the  warm  breath  of  spring  came  to  wake  him. 

"How  sad,"  he  said,  "to  have  wasted  so  much  time  in  sleep.  I  want  to 
grow.  Where  shall  I  begin?"  As  he  said  this  the  acorn  stretched  out  two 
little  green  side-growths,  just  ?s  you  stretch  our  your  arms,  when  you  wake 
in  the  early  morning.  He  tried  to  look  out  of  his  little  hole.  A  few  more 
stretches  and  he  could  look  around,  with  his  head  above  the  ground. 

This  summer  and  the  next  and  the  next  he  made  rapid  progress.  In  his  fourth 
autumn,  the  owner  of  the  ground  passed  by,  stopped  and  said  to  his  gardener: 
"We  must  take  care  of  this  little  fellow.  We  will  put  a  fence  around  him.  He 
is  sound  and  strong;  but  here  is  a  shoot  on  the  side  that  is  sucking  up  all  his 
strength;  cut  it  off  at  once,  and  nei!xt  year  he  will  grow  better."  The  gardener 
took  his  knife,  and  cut  off  the  shoot.  How  it  hurt!  But  worse,  the  plant  was 
wounded. to  the  heart.  "They  have  cut  away  my  strongest  shoot,"  said  he. 
"How  can  I  recover?" 

Years  rolled  by,  and  slowly,  spring  by  spring,  bud  by  bud,  the  sapling 
p-ew.  The  sun's  rays  shone  upon  bis  leaves;  the  rains  nourished  his  roots;  the 
ice,  nipping  his  precious  buds,  hardened  the  wood;  the  winds,  swaying  hither 
and  thither,  as  if  determined  on  uprooting  him,  but  rooted  him  the  more  firmly. 
Year  by  year  his  crest  rose  higher,  his  wood  hardened,  his  trunk  thickened,  his 
roots  stretched  deeper.  But  every  autumn  the  sap  descended  and  the  withered 
branches  lost  their  leaves,  and  he  would  think  to  himself:  "These  unkind  trials 
are  too  hard.  Must  I  fall  again  into  sleep,  must  I  spend  six  months  without 
making  any  progress?" 

One  calm  evening  a  little  girl  and  an  old  man  sat  under  the  shade  ot  a  great 
oak  tree.  The  old  man  said :  "I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  boy  hearing  my 
grandfather  tell  how,  when  he  was  young,  he  had  noticed  this  oak  a  mere 
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sapling.  He  lopped  off  a  shoot,  which  threatened  to  deform  it,  and  carefully 
tended  it.  Now  we  sit  under  its  protection.  It  is  a  noble  oak  and  gives  shelter 
to  us  and  the  herds." 

The  oak  laughed  over  their  heads  and  said :  "Am  I  then,  indeed,  a  full-grown 
tree  ?  How  foolish  and  wicked  I  have  been !  all  the  time  I  was  grumbling  at 
my  disappointments,  I  was  really  growing  and  developing  until  I  am  now  a  great 
oak.  So  this  is  the  lesson  of  life,  whether  it  be  the  life  of  an  oak-tree  or  the 
life  of  a  man.  How  happy  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  but  recognized  it  sooner." 
And  he  smiled  again,  as  his  leaves  rustled  in  the  breeze.  Condensed  from  The 
Jewish  Chronicle, 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

^ny  life  that  is  worth  living  must  be  a  struggle,  a  swimming  not  with,  but 
against  the  current.    Dean  Stanley. 

The  good  are  better  made  by  ill, 
As  odors  crushed  are  sweeter  still.    Rogers, 
Things  which  never  could  have  made  a  man  happy,  develop  a  power  to  make 
him  strong.    Phillips  Brooks. 
A  child  that  suffers  no  hardship  is  on  the  road  to  perdition.    /.  of  Education, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Are  you  at  the  mercy  of  a  hard  task-master,  an  exacting  despot,  some  sin  that 
has  gained  the  mastery  over  you? 

In  a  beautiful  prayer  of  George  Matheson*s  these  words  occur,  which  hold  the 
kernel  of  our  lesson:  Christ  teaches  emancipation  through  sorrow.  It  is  not 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  it  will  be  all  right  some  day.  Even  if  that  day 
were  come,  the  sight  of  this  hour  would  be  a  blot  to  me  unless  it  were  seen  to 
have  been  part  of  the  way.  I  want  to  know  that  the  shadows  of  this  world 
are  the  shades  of  an  avenue — ^the  avenue  to  the  house  of  my  Father.  The 
thought  will  make  all  the  difference  to  me.  Tell  me  my  shadows  come  from  the 
trees  of  thy  planting ! 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Modern  oppression  of  the  Israelites.  A  Jewish  writer  says  that  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus  is  not  to  be  held  so  fully  accountable  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Israelites  as  the  Tsar  of  Russia  for  his  treatment  of  modern  Israel. 

2.  Labor  legislation.  See  recent  issues  of  the  American  Labor  Legislative 
Review. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Read  the  account  of  the  plagues  given  in  Exodus. 
2.  Why  does  Ex.  12.12  say  the  plagues  were  sent?  3.  Against  what  Egyptian 
gods  was  judgment  promised  by  the  plagues?  (Clipping,  pp.  291,  292.)  4.  What 
are  the  natural  phenomena  connected  with  the  plagues?  (Clipping,  p.  295.) 
S.  In  .what  other  Psalm  are  the  plagues  recorded?  (78.44-51.)  6.  What  does 
Paul  say  in  Romans  9.14-24  about  God's  treatment  of  Pharaoh?  7.  What  por- 
tions of  the  imagery  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  i6th  chapters  of  Revelation  are  based 
upon  the  account  of  the  plagues  in  Exodus?  8.  How  do  the  heathen  in  India 
fight  a  plague  today?  (Clipping,  p.  296.)  9.  Tell  about  the  stamping  out  of  the 
pneumonic  plague  in  China  two  years  ago.    (Clipping,  p.  297.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  lessons  have  we  had  that  gave  the  his- 
tory referred  to  in  verses  23-26?  2.  What  account  of  Pharaoh  is  recalled  by 
verse  36  ?  3.  How  did  the  plagues  answer  Pharaoh's  question  in  our  last  lesson  ? 
4.  The  miracles  did  not  make  Pharaoh  believe  in  Jehovah;  when  and  in  what 
words  did  Jesus  once  say  that  the  people  would  not  believe  even  though  a  great 
miracle  should  take  place?  (Luke  16.31.)  5.  Recall  the  advent  of  the  seventeen- 
year  locusts  in  191 1.  6.  Which  is  the  greater  marvel,  the  plague  of  locusts  before 
the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  or  the  coming  once  every  seventeen  years  of  locusts  to 
certain  parts  of  our  own  country? 

Note  Book  Work.    Part  III,  Moses'  Contest  with  Pharaoh. 

Scene  I,  Moses'  Request  Refused.    Write  this  in  dialogue  form, 
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LESSON  V— August  3 
THE  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT 

Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  he  humbled;  and  who- 
soever shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted.     Mt.  23.12 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ps.  105.23-36.  The  Plagues  of 
Egypt.  T.  Ex.  7.14-25.  Water  Turned  into  Blood.  W.  Ex.  8.1-32.  Frogs,  Lice, 
and  Flies.  T.  Ex.  9.1-35.  Murrain,  Boils,  and  Hail.  F.  Ex.  10.1-29.  Locusts, 
and  Darkness.  S.  Ex.  ii.i-io.  Death  of  the  First-born.  S.  Rom.  9.14-23.  In- 
scrutable Divine  Will. 

STUDY  Ps.  105.23-36  (Compare  Ex.  7.8-11.10)     READ  Ex.  7-"    COMMIT 
Ps.  105.26,  27 

23  Israel  also  came  into  Egypt; 

And  Jacob  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Ham. 

24  And  he  increased  his  people  greatly, 

And  made  them  stronger  than  their  adversaries. 

25  He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  his  people, 
To  deal  subtly  with  his  servants. 

26  He  sent  Moses  his  servant. 
And  Aaron  whom  he  had  chosen. 

27  They  set  among  them  his  signs, 
And  wonders  in  the  land  of  Ham. 

28  He  sent  darkness,  and  made  it  dark; 
And  they  rebelled  not  against  his  words 

29  He  turned  their  waters  into  blood, 
And  slew  their  fish. 

30  Their  land  swarmed  with  frogs 
In  the  chambers  of  their  kings. 

31  He  spake,  and  there  came  swarms  of  flies, 
And  lice  in  all  their  borders. 

32  He  gave  them  hail  for  rain. 
And  flaming  fire  in  their  land. 

33  He  smote  their  vines  also  and  their  fig-trees, 
And  brake  the  trees  of  their  borders. 

34  He  spake,  and  the  locust  came. 

And  the  grasshopper,  and  that  without  number, 

35  And  did  eat  up  every  herb  in  their  land, 
And  did  eat  up  the  fruit  of  their  ground. 

36  He  smote  also  all  the  first-born  in  their  land, 
The  chief  of  all  their  strength. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  coming  of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt,  23.  II.  Their  In- 
crease and  the  Oppression  of  the  Egyptians,  24-25.  III.  The  Coming  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  26.    IV.  The  Plagues  Sent,  27-36. 


23-26.  These  verses  summarize  the  history  we  have  recently  been  studying. 
Egypt  is  called  "the  land  of  Ham."  The  name  is  connected  with  that  of  the  son 
of  Noah. — Their  adversaries.  The  Egyptians. — Deal  subtly.  Deal  wisely,  Ex. 
1. 10;  therefore  they  did  set  over  them  taskmasters,  11. 

27.  His  sig7ts.  Hebrew,  the  words  of  his  signs,  RVm.  See  verse  28 — ^they 
rebelled  not  against  his  words. 
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Lesson  V 
August  3 


28.  Here  the  ninth  plague  is  recorded  first.  The  order  of  the  plagues  as  given 
in  Ex.  7.8-11.10  is:  i,  water  turned  to  blood;  2,  frogs;  3,  lice;  4,  swarming  of 
flies;  5,  murrain;  6,  boils;  7,  hail;  8,  locusts;  9,  darkness;  10,  death  of  first- 
bom.  In  connection  with  each  plague  read  the  account  under  "Light  from 
Oriental  Life,"  and  explanations  given  in  the  2d  Topic,  p.  295. — Darkness.  See 
the  description  of  the  khamsin  in  the  17th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Wisdom. 

31.  Swarms  of  flies.  In  the  account  in  Exodus  8.21,  the  word  "flies"  is  sup- 
plied, the  Hebrew  word  meaning  simply  "swarms."  Many  have  supposed  this 
a  plague  of  beetles.    See  p.  292. 

.32-34-  Hail  for  rain  and  flaming  fire.  Hail  and  thunderstorms  with  their  light- 
ning were  not  unknown  in  Egypt,  but  they  were  rare. — Locusts.  Recall  the  vis- 
itation two  years  ago  of  the  seventeen-year  locusts  to  our  land. 

36.  First-born.  The  first-bom  male,  as  the  Hebrew  word  means.  Recall 
the  slaughter  of  the  first-born  of  the  Hebrews,  Lesson  I  of  this  quarter. — Chief. 
Hebrew,  beginning;  See  Dt.  21.17,  RVm. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM.  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

27.  His  signs.  What  is  the  purpose  of  these  signs?  They  are  sent  first  to 
prove  the  sovereign  lordship  of  God.  They  are  signs  of  God  Almighty,  the 
All-Ruler.  Pharaoh  is  the  lord  of  Efeypt,  lord  of  the  people  and  lord  of  the 
land.  Man  is  God's  highest  creature.  Israel  is  his  servant.  Pharaoh  must  not 
enslave  God's  servant.  He  cannot  do  what  he  likes  with  God's  people.  He  is 
bidden  to  let  God's  servant  go.  He  refuses.  God  shows  him,  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,  that  he  is  only  lord  of  Egypt  in  subordination  to  the  All-Ruler.  The 
plagues  are  sent  to  mock  Pharaoh's  supposed  supremacy,  to  demonstrate  that 
his  land  is  God's  land,  and  his  slaves  are  God's  people.  He  refuses  to  read  these 
signs  of  God  the  All-Ruler.  A.  Allen  Brockington,  in  Old  Testament  Miracles. 
36.  He  smote  also  all  the  first-born.  The  whole  story  of  the  last  plague  is 
one  of  heartrending  pathos.  The  narrator,  whose  patriotic  sympathies  were 
engaged  for  the  Hebrews  against  Egypt,  probably  did  not  feel  it  as  we  feel  it. 
He  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  colossal  character  of  the  disaster,  unprecedented 
and  never  to  be  repeated,  so  unique  in  the  misery  and  the  terror  it  provoked. 
But  we,  with  our  humaner  feelings,  and  looking  back  on  the  incidents  in  a 
more  detached  way,  realise,  as  the  writer  of  the  narrative  in  Exodus  did  not, 
the  tragedy  in  all  the  horror  and  agony  of  it.  For  we,  as  our  imagination  takes 
us  back,  individualize  where  he  generalized,  and  think  with  pity  of  the  homes 
with  their  happiness  blighted  at  a  stroke  by  the  pitiless  Angel  of  Death.  It  is 
an  appalling  lesson  in  the  doctrine  of  solidarity,  when  we  see  the  suffering  of  a 
whole  people  for  the  defiant  obstinancy  of  its  ruler.  Were  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  writing  in  our  own  day  he  might  have  added,  "By  faith 
we  view  the  undeserved  calamities  of  mankind,  and  hold  fast  our  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  God."    A.  S.  Peake,  in  The  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Faith. 


LIGHT  FROM  ARCHEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 
The  ten  plagues,  as  stated  in       y 


Ex.  12.12  were  judgments 
against  the  gods  of  Egypt. 
From  several  chapters  in 
"Light  from  the  Land  of  the 
Sphinx,"  by  H.  Forbes  With- 
erby,  I  have  gleaned  the  fol- 
lowing information  in  regard 
to  these  gods : 

Upon  Hapi,  or  Nilus,  the 
first  judgment  of  God  fell. 
Hapi  was  an  important  god  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  widely  wor- 
shipped. To  him  temples  were 
built,  and  in  his  honor  gorge-  c 

OUS     processions     were     made  Priest  adoring  the  God  Hapi  and  offering  him  Gifts 

His  image  is   usually  colored 

blue,  since  the  Nile  is  generally  of  that  tint,  but  in  some  representations  it  is 
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colored  green  and  also  red,  since  at  the  time  of  the  inundation  the  Nile  assumes 
these  hues.  The  blow  that  fell  upon  the  Nile  destroyed  its  fish,  and  amongst 
these  some  of  the  emblems  of  the  gods  were  to  be  found,  for  worship  was  paid 
to  different  kinds  of  fish. 

As  Egypt  had  its  Nile  god,  so  had  it  its  frog-gods,  and  frog-goddesses.  The 
frog  itself  was  held  as  a  sacred  emblem  of  the  creative  power  of  the  god  Ptah. 
The  name  of  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Moses  spoke  contained 
the  name  of  Ptah—Mene-ptah— the  beloved  of  Ptah.  In  our 
illustration  of  a  man  having  a  frog's  head,  we  have  Ptah 
himself  bearing  the  head  of  his  emblem  upon  his  shoulders. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  upon  its  death,  the  frog, 
after  a  careful  embalmment,  was  honored  with  a  tomb.  In 
the  island  of  Philae,  on  the  Nile,  there  is  an  interesting  wall 
picture,  showing  how  the  Nile  and  the  frog  were  connected 
in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  relation  to  the  in- 
undation. Hapi  holds  in  his  hand  a  frog,  out  of  whose 
mouth,  as  well  as  from^  the  breast  of  the  god,  the  waters 
are  represented  as  flowing. 

The  third  plague  of  lice  was  directed  against  the  earth- 
god,  Seb,  and  his  priests,  who  could  not  officiate  with  lice 
-J  upon  them.  Seb  bore  upon  his  head  the  emblem  of  life- 
giving  in  the  bird  which  lays  the  egg.  In  the  fourth  plague, 
The  God  Ptah  ^^  noted  on  p.  291,  the  "swarms"  may  have  been  of  beetles. 
The  beetle  lays  its  eggs  by  the  edge  of  the  Nile,  surrounds  them  with  a  tiny  ball 
of  clay,  and  then  rolls  up  the  precious  burden  away  from  the  water  to  a  place 
of  safety  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  These  characteristics  led  to  its  being  taken 
as  the  emblem  of  creative  and  preserving  power,  and  also  as  an  emblem  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  and  of  resurrection.  The  scarab  (beetle) 
was  sculptured  over  the  tempfle-portals,  painted  on  the  walls  of 
tombs,  and  was  used  as  a  charm  for  the  dead.  Ptah  was  on 
occasions  represented  as  scarab-headed. 

The  murrain  or  cattle  plague  (fifth),  came  next,  and  the 
cattle  died.  To  the  Egyptians  animals  were  sacred;  they  be- 
lieved that  after  death  the  soul  in  many  cases  took  up  its  abode 
in  an  animal,  and  thereby  became  eventually  fitted  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  §ods!  The  worship  of  animals  forms  a  large  part 
of  Egyptian  idolatry.  Most  famous  amongst  their  sacred  quad- 
rupeds were  the  bull  and  the  heifer.  The  cow  which  was  sa- 
cred to  the  goddesses  Hather  and  Isis,  is  represented  in  our  il- 
lustration on  the  opposite  page. 

Evidently  "the  ashes  of  the  furnace,"  Ex.  9.10,  in  connection 
with  the  sixth  plague,  was  a  symbol  familiar  to  Pharaoh.  The 
burning  had  a  connection  with  a  religious  rite,  as  the  result  of  the  ashes  falling 
upon  the  priests  rendered  them  unfit  to  serve  before  their  deities.  Covered  with 
boils,  the  priests  were  not  capable  of  even  attending  to  their 
gods*  mummies. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  plagues  the  air  and  the  wind  were 
used  to  work  the  divine  will.  The  flocust  obeys  the  wind.  The 
plague  of  locusts  together  with  that  of  the  hail,  destroyed  the 
sacred  trees  of  the  land.  These  were  especially  besought  in  the 
time  of  harvest,  and  to  the  sycamore,  all  ranks  gave  homage, 
and  tribute  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  ninth  plague  was  to  obliterate  the  host  of  heaven  from 
the  sight  of  many  worshippers,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  chief 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  country.  The  temples  were  orien- 
tated to  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  to  a  speciall  star,  and  their  deities 
were  connected  with  different  heavenly  bodies.  In  its  rising  the 
sun  was  called  Horus,  on  the  horizon;  in  its  light  and  heat, 
giving  life  and  animation  to  the  universe,  it  was  called  Ra ;  in 
The  God  Pt  h  Sc  b  ^^^  setting,  it  was  called  Tum.  The  sun  in  its  varied  characters 
He^ed  "^  ^^?  '^^^  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  being  to  whom  Egypt 
paid  highest  religious  honor. 
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In  the  tenth  plague,  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  heavy  against  "all  the  gods  of 
Hgypt,"  Ex.  12.12.  This  judgment  upon  their  deities — probably  the  living  em- 
blems of  their  dead — must  have  wrought  terror  in  every  temple. 

THE  HISTORICAI.  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  Why  was  Aaron  with  Moses? 
How  had  the  Israelites  received  Moses  and  his  mes- 
sage? What  was  the  request  made  by  Moses  to  Phar- 
aoh? What  did  Pharaoh  say  in  regard  to  Jehovah? 
What  was  the  result  of  Moses'  first  interview  with 
him? 


The  Sacred  Cow 


Again  Moses  and  Aaron  visited  Pharaoh.  Show  a 
sign  of  your  authority  and  power,  was  Pharaoh's  de- 
mand. Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  and  it  became  a  ser- 
pent :  then  he  took  it  up  by  its  tail  and  it  became  a  rod 
again.  Summoning  his  wise  men  and  sorcerers,  Phar- 
aoh bade  them  work  the  same  wonders.  This  they  did, 
but  Aaron's  rod  devoured  theirs:  the  rods  of  the  ma- 
gicians were  gone. 

Pharaoh  remained  obdurate,  he  would  not  let  the  Israelites  depart.  Then  God 
revealed  his  power  in  a  series  of  plagues,  of  quick  succession,  his  messengers 
of  wrath  upon  the  Egyptians. 

The  account  of  the  plagues  in  Exodus  occupies  several  chapters,  from  7.14 
to  12.1 :  it  should  be  carefully  read.  Our  account  is  a  summary  from  the  V)5th 
Psalm,  written  seemingly  together  with  the  io6th  after  the 
return  from  exile.  It  is  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving,  which 
recounts  God's  goodness,  beginning  with  his  covenant  with 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  continuing  with  his  guidance  of 
the  chosen  family  in  Egypt  and  his  goodness  in  delivering 
them  from  bondage  by  means  of  the  plagues,  and  conclud- 
ing with  his  mercies  in  the  wilderness  and  his  gift  of 
Canaan. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Do  not  so  teach  this  lesson  that  your  pupils  will  carry 
away  with  them  merely  a  remembrance  of  a  series  of  mar- 
vels whi'^.h  may  seem  to  them  such  as  they  are  wont  to  as- 
sociate with  fairy  tales.  Let  them  see  that  God  was  using 
these  calamities  as  a  means  by  which  his  chosen  people 
should  be  freed  from  their  cruel  slavery. 

Dean  Hodges,  in  "the  Garden  of  Eden"  tells  the  story 
effectively  thus : 

Moses  and  Aaron  went  again  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  had  a  rod  in  his  hand, 
and  he  threw  it  on  the  floor  at  the  king's  feet,  and  the  rod  became  a  serpent. 
But  Egypt  was  a  great  place  for  tricks  of  magic.  Pharaoh  had  magicians  at  his 
court,  who  performed  before  him  every  day.  So  he  called  for  two  magicians, 
and  in  came  Jannes  and  Jambres,  each  with  a  rod,  and  they  cast  their  rods  on  the 
floor,  and  in  a  moment  there  were  two  more  wriggling  serpents  fighting  with 
Aaron's  serpent.  And  although  Aaron's  serpent  chased  these  two  and  ate  them 
up,  Pharaoh  only  laughed,  and  would  not  let  the  people  go. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  the  king  went  down  to  the  river,  there  was 
Moses  waiting  for  him.  And  Moses  said,  "Pharaoh,  if  you  will  not  let  the  peo- 
ple go,  God  will  make  this  river  red  like  blood,  so  that  nobody  may  drink  out 
of  it." 

And  so  it  was.  That  great  river,  the  Nile,  which  flows  through  the  midst  of 
Egypt,  was  red  like  blood,  for  a  whole  week.  But  when  it  cleared  again,  Phar- 
aoh said,  "I  have  seen  it  like  that  many  a  time,  after  the  spring  rains."  And 
he  would  not  let  the  people  go. 

Then  Moses  called  again  upon  the  king,  and  said,  "Pharaoh,  if  you  still  re- 
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fuse,  God  will  bring  frogs  out  of  the  river  till  they  cover  all  the  land."  And 
it  was  so.  The  frogs  came :  first,  along  the  bank ;  then,  across  the  road  so  that 
nobody  could  go  that  way;  then  in  crowds  and  crowds,  crawling  and  hopping 
and  skipping,  up  the  streets  and  up  the  lanes  and  up  the  steps  of  houses.  And 
at  night,  there  were  frogs  in  the  bed;  and  in  the  morning,  at  breakfast,  there 
were  frogs  on  the  table.  And  Pharaoh  said,  "This  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
Take  away  the  frogs  and  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish." 

But  after  the  frogs  had  gone  back  into  the  river,  Pharaoh  said,  "That  was  not 
so  very  bad.  Almost  every  year,  we  have  a  plague  of  frogs."  And  he  would  not 
let  the  people  go. 

Then,  week  after  week,  all  kinds  of  dreadful  things  came  one  upon  another. 
Once  there  were  lice,  like  the  dust  of  the  ground;  then  there  were  such  swarms 
of  flies  that  nobdy  could  eat  or  sleep;  after  that,  the  horses  and  cattle  were  all 
sick.  Then  people  had  boils ;  and  there  was  a  very  grievous  hail,  and  thunder 
and  lightning  so  that  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground.  The  locusts  came,  blown 
by  the  east  wind,  and  ate  all  the  leaves  and  the  grass.  And  after  the  locusts 
there  was  a  storm  of  sand,  and  for  three  days  it  was  so  dark,  that  people  could 
feel  it  with  their  hands.  And  every  time,  when  the  trouble  was  worst,  Pharaoh 
said  to  Moses,  "Take  it  away,  and  I  will  let  the  people  go." 

But  when  the  plague  was  over,  Pharaoh  said,  "I  don't  believe  that  God  did 
it.    It  was  only  the  weather  or  the  wind."    And  he  broke  his  promise. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  This  morning's  paper  contains  an  account  of  a  plague 
of  snails  in  Ceylon.  The  snails  are  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  have  overrun 
the  island,  not  only  covering  the  ground  but  entering  the  villages  and  houses. 
Plagues  of  caterpillars  are  not  unknown  in  California.  They  devour  every  green 
thing,  cover  the  sidewalks  so  that  one  cannot  walk  without  Stepping  ^upon  them, 
fall  off  from  the  porches  and  the  trees  so  that  one  wishes  for  the  protection  of 
an  umbrella.  No  land  has  always  been  free  from  plagues  of  some  sort.  The 
earliest  recorded  plagues  occurred  in  Egypt.  These  plagues,  however  natural 
to  that  land,  were  different  in  many  particulars  from  common  plagues.  Why 
were  they  sent? 

For  Older  Pupils.  After  an  explanation  of  the  reason  that  our  text  is 
taken  from  the  Psalms,  and  an  outline  of  the  losth  Psalm  (See  the  Historical 
Background),  briefly  review  in  class  the  history  referred  to  in  verses  23-26,  as 
we  have  studied  it  in  our  recent  lessons. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Short  Memories 

When  Pharaoh  saw  there  was  Respite,  he  hardened  his  Heart.  While  his 
land  was  suffering  from  a  plague,  Pharaoh  wavered  and  promised  to  let  the 
Hebrews  go,  but  as  soon  as  the  plague  was  over  he  stiffened,  hardened  his 
heart,  and  revoked  his  promise.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren,  he 
has  been  vacillating  between  compliance  and  refusal  like  an  elastic  ball  which 
yields  to  compression  and  starts  back  to  its  swelling  rotundity  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  is  taken  off.  But  at  last  he  will  collapse  altogether,  like  the  same  ball 
when  a  slit  is  cut  in  it,  and  it  shrivels  into  a  shapeless  lump. 

How  true  to  human  nature  was  Pharaoh's  short  memory  of  the  terrors  of  each 
plague  and  of  his  promise  made  while  under  the  pressure  of  the  fear  of  conse- 
quences ! 

While  the  Storm  Lasted.  I  expected  every  wave  would  have  swallowed  us 
up,  and  that  every  time  the  ship  fell  down,  as  I  thought,  in  the  trough  or  hol- 
low of  the  sea,  we  should  never  rise  more;  and  in  this  agony  of  mind  I  made 
many  vows  and  resolutions,  that  if  it  would  please  God  here  to  spare  my  life 
this  one  voyage,  if  ever  I  got  once  my  foot  upon  dry  land  again,  I  would  go 
directly  home  to  my  father,  and  never  set  it  into  a  ship  again  while  I  lived... 
These  wise  and  sober  thoughts  continued  all  the  while  the  storm  continued,  and 
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indeed  some  time  after;  but  the  next  day  the  wind  was  abated  and  the  sea 
calmer,  and  I  began  to  be  a  little  inured  to  it. . .  In  a  word,  as  the  sea  was  re- 
turned to  its  smoothness  of  surface  and  settled  calmness  by  the  abatement  of 
that  storm,  so  the  hurry  of  my  thoughts  being  over,  my  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  forgotten,  and  the  current  of  my  former 
desires  returned,  I  entirely  forgot  the  vows  and  promises  that  I  made  in  my  dis- 
tress. Defoe,  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  quoted  in  The  Expositor's  Dictionary  of 
Texts. 

God's  Goodness  should  not  be  Forgotten.  It  is  the  tendency  of  human  na- 
ture to  forget  the  goodness  as  quickly  as  the  lessons  of  God.  Said  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton,  the  South  Pole  explorer,  in  speaking  of  the  dangers  of  his  voyage : 
"It  was  during  these  periods  that  we  learnt  that  some  Power  beyond  our  own 
guided  our  footsteps.  "No  one  who  has  seen  and  experienced  what  we  have  can 
take  credit  to  himself  for  our  escape  from  what  appeared  to  be  overwhelming 
difficulties.  If  we  acknowledged  this — ^as  we  did — down  among  the  ice,  it  is 
only  fitting  that  we  should  remember  it  now  when  the  same  Power  has  brought 
us  safely  home  through  all  these  troubles  and  dangers." 

II    The  PtAGUES  and  Naturai,  Phenomena 

Natural  Occurrences  or  Diseases  to  which  Eg3rpt  was  more  or  less  Liable. 
Two  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  natural  phenomena  which  might 
give  rise  to  the  first  plague.  When  the  Nile  rises  in  the  third  week  in  June,  its 
waters  become  discolored  from  fragments  of  vegetable  matter;  it  is  at  first 
green,  and,  as  the  river  rises  to  its  height  in  August,  gradually  changes  to  a  dull 
ochreous  red.  This  is  confirmed  by  many  travelers,  and  some  also  speak  of  the 
offensive  exhalations  emitted  at  the  later  stage.  Other  writers  refer  to  the 
not  uncommon  phenomenon  of  the  reddening  of  water  by  enormous  quantities 
of  minute  organisms. 

From  whatever  cause  the  river  became  foetid  and  discolored,  in  the  mass  of 
organic  matter  which  would  be  collected  animal  life  would  also  be  present  in 
great  quantities.  And  this  would  be  the  condition  eminently  suited  to  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  frogs.  Plagues  of  frogs  were  far  from  unknown  in 
ancient  times,  and  are  reported  by  Pliny,  Orosius,  Aeliam,  Diodorus,  and  Ap- 
pian;  the  latter  describes  the  pestilential  effects  of  the  decomposing  bodies, 
which  drew  the  people  of  Antareia  from  their  homes.  Haggard  (Under  Cres- 
cent and  Star)  tells  of  a  plague  of  frogs  in  the  upper  Nile  Valley  in  modern 
times.    September  is  the  month  in  which  frogs  are  most  plentiful  in  Egypt. 

The  mass  of  frogs  collected  in  heaps,  Ex.  8.14,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
breeding  of  innumerable  flies  and  other  insects.  The  Hebrew  kinnim  is  used  in 
later  Hebrew  for  maggots  and  especially  lice.  But  that  the  kinnim  "were  not 
lice  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  is  shown  by  their  attacking  beasts  as  well 
as  men,  for  none  of  these  specimens  of  human  pediculi  will  live^  and  multiply 
freely  on  animals";  moreover,  lice  are  not  naturally  generated  in  dust.  The 
word  probably  denotes  gnats  or  mosquitoes. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  plagues  are  omitted  here  in  the  Psalm.  The  pestilential 
effect  of  the  decomposing  bodies  of  the  frogs  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and 
bacteriological  research  shows  that  some  insects,  especially  mosquitoes,  are  a 
great  factor  in  the  spread  of  disease.  Thus  the  cattle-disease  is  easily  accounted 
for.  Writers  on  Egypt  speak  of  cattle  plagues  which  last  for  months,  and  are 
very  fatal ;  such  a  plague  in  1842  a.  d.  lasted  nine  months,  and  killed  40,000  oxen. 

The  atmospheric  conditions  which  resulted  in  the  hail  storm  (7th  plague)  also 
led  to  other  plagues.  A  strong  East  wind  arose,  and  brought  a  dense  mass  of 
locusts.  Plagues  of  locusts  are  uncommon  in  Egypt,  but  have  frequently  been 
reported  in  Syria ;  and  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times  the  swarms  have  been 
observed  to  come  from  the  East.  The  lightness  and  fragility  of  the  locusts 
render  them  helpless  before  a  wind.  And  when  the  wind  shifted  to  the  west, 
they  were  completely  swept  away  into  the  Red  Sea. 

The  hamsin  is  an  electrical  wind  that  produces  a  darkness  (9th  plague)  equal 
to  the  worst  of  London  fogs,  while  the  air  is  so  hot  and  full  of  dust  that  respira- 
tion is  impeded.  Often  it  moved  in  a  narrow  stream,  so  that  one  part  of  the  land 
was  dark  and  the  other  light. 
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Malignant  epidemics  have  at  all  times  been  the  scourge  of  Bible  lands ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  many  authorities  state  that  pestilence  is  often  worst  at 
the  time  of  the  hamsin  wind.  Condensed  from  Dr.  McNeile's  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Bxodus. 

That  the  Plagues  have  the  Closest  Connection  with  Natural  Phenomena 
makes  for  Belief.  The  conitection  between  the  plagues  and  natural  phenomena 
supplies  the  clue  to  the  behavior  of  Pharaoh;  without  it  his  conduct  would  be  in- 
explicable. It  was  possible  for  Pharaoh  to  gainsay  the  signs;  he  was  not  com- 
pelled to  believe  them.  He  could  persuade  himself  that,  after  all,  they  were 
accidental,  the  same  phenomena  that  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  see,  acci- 
dentally intensified.  God  never  overwhelms  men  into  belief.  A.  Allen  Brock^ 
ington,  in  Old  Testament  Miracles  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospels. 

Wherein  the  Plagues  Differed  from  Natural  Occurrences.  The  plagues  are 
recorded  by  the  historian  as  miraculous  applications  of  natural  occurrences. 
They  were  wrought  at  a  signal  given  by  Aaron  with  his  rod;  they  were  re- 
moved as  a  result  of  Moses*  entreaties ;  they  were  miraculously  intensified  forms 
of  natural  phenomena.  In  the  last  one,  in  which  only  the  first-born  are  smitten, 
all  thought  of  a  natural  occurrence  has  passed  away. 

Miracles  and  Natural  Phenomena  both  Show  the  Finger  of  God.  Nothing 
can  lie  outside  the  activity  of  God.  And  therefore  to  point  out  a  connection  be- 
tween some  of  the  miracles  of  scripture  and  natural  phenomena  does  not  elim- 
inate from  them  the  Divine  element.  Through  the  plagues  the  providence  of 
God  worked  in  Egypt  by  means  of  a  series  of  natural  phenomena,  upon  which 
the  religious  instinct  of  the  Hebrew  writers  unerringly  seized  as  signs  of  God's 
favor  to  their  forefathers  and  of  punishment  to  their  oppressors.  Dr.  S.  R. 
Driver. 

A  True  Story.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London  which 
raged  in  this  city  of  ours  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  spread  with 
awful  rapidity,  thousands*  died,  and  no  one  dared  to  remain  near  the  sick  lest 
the  fearful  calamity  might  fall  on  him.  Grass  grew  in  the  streets,  all  traffic  and 
commerce  were  stopped,  and  the  only  sound  of  wheels  in  the  deserted  thorough- 
fares was  that  of  the  dead-cart,  heralded  by  the  terrible  cry — "Bring  out  your 
dead." 

Those  were  dreadful  days.  Every  road  leading  out  of  the  city  was  crowded 
with  fugitives  fleeing  on  foot  or  in  carts  and  carriages. 

A  carriage  stood  at  a  door  in  Craven  St.,  Strand,  the  carriage  of  the  Lord 
Craven  of  that  day.  A  negro  servant  was  helping  to  pack  it,  for  his  master 
had  taken  alarm  at  the  increasing  sickness,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
tire to  his  country  house  till  better  days.  Things  were  nearly  arranged  for  the 
journey.  There  was  a  moment's  pause  for  the  busy  servants,  and  the  negro 
took  advantage  of  it  to  say  to  a  fellow  servant :  "Since  my  Lord  leaves  London 
for  fear  of  the  plague  his  God  must  live  in  the  country,  I  suppose." 

The  negro  spoke  in  all  simplicity;  the  gods  of  his  ignorant  tribes  in  Africa 
were  supposed  to  live  and  have  their  dwelling  in  different  places — some  here, 
some  there.  The  footman  he  addressed  laughed  at  him  for  his  idea,  but  Lord 
Craven,  who  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  crossing  the  hall,  overheard  his  re- 
mark. "That  ignorant  fellow  has  taught  me  something  I  had  well  nigh  forgot- 
ten," he  said  to  himself.  "My  God  is  truly  everywhere.  He  can  keep  me  safe 
in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country.  Lord,  pardon  my  mistrust!"  So  saying,  he 
sent  back  the  carriage,  remained  in  London,  and  applied  himself  to  caring  for  the 
plague-stricken  who  were  often  forsaken  by  their  terrified  relatives  and  left  to 
die  of  hunger  and  neglect,  even  if  they  managed  to  struggle  through  the  dis- 
ease. And  the  God  whom  he  trusted  preserved  him.  The  plague  did  not  come 
nigh  his  dwelling.    Jewish  Chronicle. 

Ill    Missionary  Topic    Modern  Plagues 

Fighting  the  Plague  in  Madira,  South  India.  In  despair  and  terror  the  peo- 
ple began  to  make  special  offerings  to  their  gods.  Bringing  their  village  goddess 
out  into  the  fields  they  built  a  house  foi*  her,  and  two  deities  borrowed  from 
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neighboring  villages  were  established  in  little  huts  built  for  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  Then  for  three  days  and  three  nights  the  band  played  continually 
around  these  huts  in  order  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits  which  had  sent  the  plague. 
Then  the  sacrifices  were  made!  Hundreds  of  goats  were  killed,  and  before 
every  house  stood  a  goat,  gaily  bedecked  with  wreaths  of  green  leaves  and 
splashes  of  red  and  yellow  paint.  A  few  of  the  most  faithful  even  sacrificed 
their  buffaloes. 

Of  course  the  monster  plague  ran  his  course,  and  having  satisfied  his  fearful 
appetite  for  human  lives,  he  withdrew  to  his  cave  to  rest  until  the  yearning 
should  again  overcome  him,  or  man  should  become  strong  enough  to  overpower 
him  and  keep  him  at  bay.    Prom  a  Missionary  Paper. 

Stamping  out  the  Pneumonic  Plague  in  China  in  igzi.  Dr.  Fasenske,  of 
Russia,  in  his  paper  before  a  conference  of  doctors,  admits  that  the  plague  orig- 
inated in  Siberia  among  the  hunters  of  the  marmot,  from  which  animal  the 
hunters  probably  received  the  plague  bacilli.  On  the  attack  of  the  plague  the  hun- 
ters immediately  scattered  to  their  homes;  and,  as  many  of  them  were  Chinese, 
the  plague  was  thus  brought  into  Manchuria.  Through  the  neglect  of  measures 
for  isolation  of  the  victims  and  the  ^'suspects"  it  gained  rapid  headway  and  made 
terrible  ravages.  The  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Harbin,  who  is 
careful  in  his  estimates,  places  the  total  number  of  deaths  at  sixty-five  thou- 
sand, while  others  make  the  number  of  victims  much  larger. 

The  Chinese  officials  in  Manchuria  had  sixteen  hundred  persons  in  Harbin 
suffering  from  the  plague  placed  in  a  Chinese  hospital  for  treatment.  Here  the 
old-time  physicians  treated  them  by  puncturing  the  skin  with  needles.  The  vir- 
ulence of  the  plague  was  so  great  and  the  futility  of  the  old  methods  so  com- 
plete that  not  a  single  patient  came  out  of  the  hospital  alive.  The  head  Chinese 
physician  at  last  came  out  and,  delivering  up  his  needle,  confessed  that  he  and 
his  school  were  powerless  to  deal  with  the  disease.  This  frank  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  leader  of  the  old  school  of  Chinese  physicians,  the  assurance  by 
young  Chinese  physicians  trained  by  missionaries  or  else  by  medical  schools  in 
Europe  or  America  that  even  if  the  stricken  could  not  be  cured  the  plague  could 
be  hedged  about  and  stamped  out,  the  confidence  which  the  missionary  physi- 
cians had  inspired  by  years  of  devotion  and  their  heroism  in  volunteering  for 
this  dangerous  service,  and,  above  all,  the  attitude  of  the  Prince  Regent,  led  to 
a  determination  upon  the  part  of  the  Chinese  officials  in  Manchuria  to  adopt 
Western  methods  of  dealing  with  the  plague. 

The  government  did  not  htsitate  to  Durn  down  infected  houses  and  assume 
the  responsibility  of  paying  for  them;  it  did  not  hesitate  to  subject  the  people  to 
a  thorough  examination  by  the  physicians  in  order  to  discover  all  cases  of  in- 
fection ;  it  did  not  permit  the  burial  of  dead  bodies  without  a  medical  inspec- 
tion; contrary  to  immemorial  custom,  it  burned  the  bodies  of  the  dead;  it 
promptly  threw  cordons  of  police  or  soldiers  around  infected  houses,  villages, 
and  infected  districts  in  cities,  and  thus  isolated  the  plague  and  enabled  the 
physicians  to  stamp  it  out. 

The  spirit  of  the  Government  in  dcsaling  with  the  plague  is  shown  by  its  daily 
consultation  with  foreign  physicians  and  the  heed  paid  to  their  advice,  by  will- 
ingness to  place  foreign-trained  physicians  in  charge  of  Chinese  people,  and  to 
spend  some  three-quarters  of  a  million  taels  in  stamping  out  the  plague.  It  is 
clear  to  all  that,  severe  as  the  plague  has  been,  it  will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise 
through  furnishing  the  whole  nation  a  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  foreign- 
trained  physicians  at  least  to  isolate  and  trample  out  a  disease  thus  far  regarded 
as  invincible,  through  the  enlargement  of  the  world's  knowledge  of  plagues  in 
general,  and  of  the  pneumonic  plague  in  particular,  and  through  the  marked 
appreciation  by  th^  Chinese  of  the  work  which  missionaries  are  accomplishing  in 
the  Empire.    Condensed  from  a  I<etter  of  Bishop  Bashforcfs  to  the  Outlook. 

Christ's  Defeat  of  the  Plague.  In  the  homeland  one  used  to  hear,  without 
understanding  its  meaning,  the  phrase :  "Avoid  it  as  you  would  the  plague !"  In 
China  one  understands.  "The  Black  Death"  attacks  its  victims  with  something 
of  the  sudden  ferocity  of  the  man-eater.  It  tears  out  his  lungs.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  stricken  one,  spouting  blood,  dies  in  awful  agony.    No  known  remedy. 
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Disease  one  hundred  per  cent,  fatal.  Can  catch  anybody.  Terror  reigns  among 
the  heathen.  And  the  Christians  are  not  among  the  dead!  Small  wonder  the 
heathen  in  fear  and  amazement  remark:  "This  is  a  portent!"  And  they  begin 
to  question  if  the  vast  sums  spent  on  their  hideous  idols  of  mud  are  worth 
while. 

The  heathen  do  not  realize  that  many  present,  concomitant  blessings  follow  in 
the  train  of  accepting  Christ, — that  he  brushes  superstition  out  of  their  minds; 
gives  an  ambition  for  cleanliness  of  house,  clothes,  and  person;  drives  out  the 
demon  of  distrust  and  doubt  of  the  good  intentions  of  all  foreigners;  creates  a 
willingness  to  co-operate  with  intelligent  and  skilled  physicians.  When  a  for- 
eign doctor  has  quickly  buried  a  plague  corpse,  the  heathen  relatives — the  clan 
en  masse — have  come  in  high  displeasure,  unburied  it,  given  it  "a  proper  burial," 
saved  the  corpse's  "face,"— and  all  died  themselves  for  their  trouble.  While 
heathen  officials  let  the  victims  fall  over  on  the  streets,  and  lie  there  or  fester 
in  their  houses, — to  save  their  own  face  and  place, — the  Christians  warn  the 
brethren  how  to  be  careful.  While  heathen  go  out  and  cut  off  the  queues  from 
the  dead,  to  swell  the  false  hair  industry  of  the  United  States,  adding  to  their 
coffers  and,  in  the  process,  adding  themselves  to  the  dismal  list  of  the  coffined, 
the  Christians  stay  away  from  plague  districts,  do  not  go  to  the  big  Sunday  mar- 
kets, do  not  attend  the  heathen  theatres  arranged  by  the  priests  at  his  time  of 
the  year.  While  the  heathen  go  on  pilgrimages  to  holy  shrines,  the  Christians 
keep  off  the  "big  roads,"  much  traveled,  where  the  plague  stalks  daily  a  man's 
journey  farther,  sowing  death. 

In  our  field  are  two  prominent  villages.  They  are  only  eight  U  apart,  but  in 
spirit  they  are  separated  by  many  leagues.  The  former  is  a  small  place,  the 
home  of  the  Ding  clan,  who  have  really  accepted  Christianity  as  their  family 
religion.  One  of  their  number,  Rev.  Mr.  Ding,  "apostle  of  Shantung,"  has  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  evangelist.  In  their  midst  stands  the  largest  and  best  built  church- 
building  of  our  entire  station  field.  And  they  support  their  own  native  pastor. 
The  other  place  is  a  large  market,  conveniently  for  evil  men  located  on  the 
boundary  of  two  counties.  In  it  many  roughs  reside;  to  it  many  thieves  resort. 
There  many  robbers  have  their  dens,  so  that  people  of  surrounding  villages  give 
it  a  wide  berth  when  the  afternoon  shadows  begin  to  lengthen.  We  and  our 
evangelists  have  often  preached  there,  and  as  persistently  have  the  people  thpre 
hardened  their  hearts.  This  place  has  lost  eighty  people.  And  in  the  vague 
fear  of  who  next  will  be  taken,  horror  like  the  blackness  of  darkness  broods  over 
them.  Even  the  post-office  has  closed  its  doors,  and  to  the  seeker  of  mail 
comes  from  within  a  gloomy,  hoarse  voice  ordering  him  off. 

Contrast  with  this  the  strange  story  of  the  village  of  the  Christians  being 
marvclously  saved  from  the  pestilence.  The  entire  Ding  clan  was  home  for 
New  Year.  A  heathen  in  their  village,  feeling  sick,  went  to  the  other  village  to 
get  some  concoction  that  a  heathen  medicine  shop  sold.  Two  days  later  he 
was  dead  in  hfs  house.  Immediately  on  learning  of  the  case,  Elder  Ding  and  two 
of  his  nephews,  physicians, — all  educated  by  our  missionaries — took  charge  of  the 
situation. 

The  narrow  alley  on  which  stands  the  house  of  the  plague-victim  he  at  once 
closed,  and  set  a  guard  at  each  end.  The  two  doctors,  scientifically  protected, 
entered  the  yard,  soaked  the  place  and  its  inmates  with  disinfectants,  and  sent 
the  family  away  from  the  village.  They  then  hired  four  beggars.  Properly  pro- 
tected, they  entered  the  death-room,  and  carrying  a  big  cloth  soaked  in  disin- 
fectants, they,  with  the  doctors,  wrapped  it  around  the  victim,  and  quickly  carry- 
ing him  outside  the  village,  buried  him  in  a  place  removed  apart.  To  date  this 
is  the  only  victim  of  the  plague,  although  Elder  Ding  writes:  "The  plague  is 
west  of  the  water  and  east  of  the  river," — his  way  of  saying  that  it  is  in  the 
villages  round  about.  Condensed  from  a  letter  to  the  Sunday  School  Times,  by 
Rev,  Charles  Brnest  Scott,  of  Tsingtau,  China. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Have  a  heart  that  never  hardens.    Dickens. 

Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.    Eccl.  8.1 1. 
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The  hand  of  God  is  as  really  and  as  fully  present  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  as  in  the  most  amazing  miracle.    Dr.  S.  R.  Driver. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

The  Israelites  did  not  suffer  from  the  plagues.  God  always  does  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  his  own  people  and  those  who  do  not  love  and  obey  him.  True, 
Christians  are  not  exempt  from  calamity  and  grief ;  life's  casualties  and  sorrows 
do,  like  the  rain,  fall  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  The  distinction  that 
God  makes  is  this  (in  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller's  words) :  the  ungodly  have  no  comfort 
in  their  sorrows  or  losses.  They  are  not  sustained  and  strengthened  in  enduring 
them.  When  their  property  is  destroyed  in  the  flood,  the  conflagration,  or  the 
earthquake,  there  is  nothing  left;  their  loss  is  absolute.  When  they  are  bereft, 
when  loved  ones  are  taken  from  them,  they  have  no  consolation.  The  children 
of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  in  precisely  the  same  troubles  or  afflictions,  have  light 
in  their  homes.  In  their  losses  they  have  compensations.  Earthly  losses  un- 
cover spiritual  treasures.  Pain  which  hardens  the  impenitent  heart  softens  the 
heart  of  him  who  is  abiding  in  Christ.  Bereavement  leaves  the  Christian 
lonely,  but  he  is  comforted  by  the  Divine  love.  Death  to  God's  child  is  but  the 
opening  of  the  gate  into  the  Father's  house. 

Another  lesson  comes  from  Dr.  Miller's  pen :  We  should  listen  to  every  voice 
of  God,  to  every  appeal  and  command,  never  resisting,  always  submitting  glad- 
ly, cheerfully.  To  resist,  to  refuse  to  obey,  is  to  have  our  hearts  made  harder 
and  less  open  to  future  appeals.  And  the  end  of  final  resistance  and  rejection  is 
the  utter  hardening  of  the  heart  until  it  is  past  all  feeling,  and  past  all  hope. 

SUBJECT  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

Modem  plagues.  See  "Stamping  out  the  Plague  in  China,"  Outlook,  June  3, 
191 1. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  was  the  hyssop?  (Clipping,  If  2,  p.  301.) 
2.  What  interpretations  of  the  rite  recorded  in  verses  22-23  have  been  given? 
(Clipping,  p.  302.)  3.  What  did  Pharaoh  do  after  the  first-bom  Ewrptians  were 
slain?    4.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  Israelites  leave  Egyptr    (12.34-36.) 

5.  What  effect  upon  the  reckoning  of  time  did  the  Passover  have?    (Ex.  12.1,  2.) 

6.  Where  did  the  Israelites  next  keep  the  Passover?  (Num.  9.1-5.)  7.  Where 
did  they  first  keep  it  in  Canaan?  (Josh.  5.10.)  8.  Who  was  it  that  called  Jesus 
"the  lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world"?  (Jn.  1.29.)  9.  What 
does  the  latter  part  of  i  Cor.  5.7  say  about  our  Passover?  10.  What  can  you 
learn  about  the  Jewish  New  Year  and  Passover  customs  of  today?  11.  Tell 
Spurgeon's  experience  with  the  plague  in  London.     (Clipping,  p.  301.) 

Questions  to  think  about  i.  What  does  "Draw  out,"  verse  21,  mean?  2. 
What  does  "lambs  according  to  your  families"  mean?  (Ex.  12.3-4.)  3-  What 
was  the  significance  of  the  blood?  4.  Why  was  this  ordinance  made  perpetual? 
5.  To  what  days  in  our  calendar  may  this  festival  be  compared?  (Clipping,  p. 
304.)  6.  What  rite  did  Christ  institute  as  a  substitute  of  the  Passover  for  his 
followers?  7.  What  other  ordinances  are  observed  in  our  church?  What  is 
the  reason  for  each?  8.  How  is  Jesus  like  the  Paschal  Lamb?  9.  What  is  said 
in  I  Jn.  1.7  about  the  blood  of  Jesus?  10.  Would  the  Israelites  have  remem- 
bered their  deliverance  from  Egypt  as  they  did,  without  the  memorial  of  the 
Passover?  11.  What  method  did  Jacob  take  at  Bethel  to  recall  an  experience? 
(Lesson  II,  Second  Quarter.)    12.  Of  what  value  are  our  religious  rites? 

Note-Book  Work.    Scene  II,  The  Plagues  of  Egypt 
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Lesson  VI— August  io 
THE  PASSOVER 

The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister, and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.      Mt.  ao.28 

'  HOJVfE  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ex.  12.21-31.  The  Passover.  T. 
Ex.  12.1-20.  Law  of  the  Passover.  W.  Ex.  12.37-51.  Partakers  of  the  Pass- 
over. T.  Matt.  26.17-30.  Observed  by  Jesus.  F.  Ex.  21.2-6;  Ruth  4.1-10. 
Threshold  Covenants.  S.  Rev.  37-22.  Jesus  at  the  Door.  S.  John  10. 1-9.  Jesus 
the  Door. 

STUDY  Ex.  12.1-42    READ  Ex.  12    COMMIT  w  26,  27 

21  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  Draw 
out,  and  take  you  lambs  according  to  your  families,  and  kill  the  passover.  22 
And  ye  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood  that  is  in  the  basin, 
and  strike  the  lintel  and  the  two  side-posts  with  the  blood  that  is  in  the  basin; 
and  none  of  you  shall  go  out  of  the  door  of  his  house  until  the  morning.  23  For 
Jehovah  will  pass  through  to  smite  the  Egyptians ;  and  when  he  seeth  the  blood 
upon  the  lintel,  and  on  the  two  side-posts,  Jehovah  will  pass  over  the  door, 
and  will  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  come  in  unto  your  houses  to  smite  you. 
24  And  ye  shall  observe  this  thing  for  an  ordinance  to  thee  and  to  thy  sons  for 
ever.  25  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  are  come  to  the  land  which  Jeho- 
vah will  give  you,  according  as  he  hath  promised,  that  ye  shall  keep  this  serv- 
ice. 26  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall  say  unto  you.  What 
mean  ye  by  this  service?  27  that  ye  shall  say.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  Jehovah's 
passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when 
he  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered  our  houses.  And  the  people  bowed  the 
head  and  worshipped.  2)8  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  and  did  so ;  as  Jehovah 
had  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron,  so  did  they. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass  at  midnight,  that  Jehovah  smote  all  the  first-bom  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne  unto  the 
first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon;  and  all  the  first-bom  of  cat- 
tle. 30  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the 
Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house  where 
there  was  not  one  dead.  31  And  he  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  by  night,  and 
said.  Rise  up,  get  you  forth  from  among  my  people,  both  ye  and  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  go,  serve  Jehovah,  as  ye  have  said. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline,  I.  Instructions  as  to  the  Keeping  of  the  Passover,  i-ii.  II. 
The  Last  Plague  Promised,  12-13.  HI-  The  Feast  of  the  Passover  and  of  the 
Unleavened  Bread  a  Memorial,  14-20.  IV.  Moses'  Instmctions  to  the  Elders, 
21-28.  V.  The  First-born  of  Egypt  Slain,  29-30.  VI.  The  Departure  of  the 
Children  of  Israel  Ordered,  31-33.    VII.  The  Departure  from  Egypt,  34-36. 


21.  Draw  out  Out  of  the  sheepfolds.  Or,  Go  forth,  RVm.  "This  probably 
refers  to  the  usual  action  of  a  shepherd  or  shearer,  who  catches  the  leg  of  the 
sheep  with  his  crook  and  draws  it  out  from  the  flock"  (McNeil).— Lambs,  Or, 
Kids,  RVm.  The  lambs  have  been  in  a  special  enclosure  for  four  days.  Ex. 
12.3,  6.— According  to  your  families.  One  for  each  family  or  for  a  group  of 
small  families,  ^s  specified  in  12.3-4.    Jewish  tradition  fixes  the  number  of  per- 
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sons  at  ten  for  one  lamb. — Kill  the  passover.  The  paschal,  or  passover  lamb. 
Evidently  it  was  a  well-known  feast.    See  verse  5. 

22-23.  ^  bunch  of  hyssop.  "One  of  the  many  species  of  marjoram  which  grow 
wild;  it  is  found  in  clefts  of  rocks  and  chinks  of  walls,  and  has  several  straight, 
leafy  stalks  growing  from  one  head,  which  would  form  a  convenient  brush  for 
sprinkling.  It  was  employed  in  the  purification  of  a  recovered  leper  (Lev. 
14.4)  and  of  a  man  defiled  by  contact  with  a  dead  body"  {McNeile). -—Strike  the 
lintel  and  the  two  side-posts.  See  the  two  interpretations  given  under  **Light 
from  Oriental  Life." — In  the  basin.  The  basin  in  which  the  blood  was  caught 
when  the  lamb  was  killed. — The  lintel.  The  crossbeam  which  rests  on  the  top 
of  the  two  door  posts. — None  of  you  shall  go  out.  There  would  be  no  safety 
outside  the  blood-sprinkled  portal.  Jehovah  will  pass.,. when  he  seeth.  Moses 
talks  to  the  people  about  the  Lord's  '^passing"  and  "seeing"  as  if  he  had  a  form 
like  a  man's :  in  this  way  only  could  he  make  them  understand  God*§  protecting 
care. — The  destroyer.    See  verse  13. 

24.  This  thing.  The  sacrifice  of  the  lamb,  or  the  entire  passover  sacrifice. — 
For  an  ordinance. .  .forever.  The  later  Jews  distinguished  between  the  "Egyp- 
tian passover"  and  other  passovers,  and  declared  that  the  selecting  of  the  lamb 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  with  hyssop  on  the 
houses,  and  the  haste  with  which  the  meal  was  to  be  eaten,  were  regulations  be- 
longing to  the  Egyptian  passover  only,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  repeated. 

26-27.  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  Compare  Joshua  4.6,  7. — Jehovah's 
passover.  The  word  passover  may  refer  to  God's  sparing  the  Israelites,  but  more 
probably  it  refers,  as  in  verse  21,  to  the  passover  lamb  sacrificed  to  the  Lord. — 
Who  passed,  Or,  for  that  he  passed,  RVm. — Who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  Compare  Is.  31.5 :  As  birds  flying,  so  will  Jehovah  protect 
Jerusalem :  he  will  protect  and  deliver,  he  will  pass  over  and  rescue. 

29-31.  At  midnight.  The  Passover  night. — Prom  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh... 
in  the  dungeon.    From  the  highest  to  the  lowest. — As  ye  have  said.    Ex.  3.18; 

53;  7.16. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

23.  Jehovah  will  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  come  in  unto  your  houses  to  smite 
you.  In  the  year  1854,  when  I  had  been  in  London  scarcely  twelve  months,  the 
neighborhood  of  my  district  was  visited  by  Asiatic  cholera,  and  my  own  com- 
munity suffered  also.  Daily  I  was  called  to  a  sickbed,  and  almost  daily  I  stood 
by  a  grave.  With  youthful  zeal  I  gave  myself  up  to  visiting  the  sick.  No  won- 
der that  I  at  last  was  exhausted,  body  and  soul,  and  felt  ill.  Then  God  ar- 
ranged that  as  I  was  returning  home  discouraged  from  a  burial,  I  was  led  by 
curiosity  to  read  a  paper  that  was  fastened  to  the  window  of  a  shoemaker.  Upon 
it  were  written  the  words: 

Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  most  High, 
thy  habitation,  there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh 
thy  dwelling. 

This  had  a  wonderful  and  immediate  effect  upon  my  heart,  I  could  take  the 
words  in  faith  as  written  for  me,  and  I  now  felt  safe  and  refreshed.  Calm  and 
peaceful  within  I  continued  my  visits  by  the  dying;  I  felt  no  fear  of  the  plague 
and  remained  untouched  by  it.    Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 

27.  //  is  the  sacrifice  of  Jehovah's  passover.  Moses'  original  request  of  Pha- 
roah  was  that  the  Hebrews  might  go  a  three  days*  journey  into  the  wilderness 
to  sacrifice  to  their  God.  The  object  was  to  celebrate  the  spring  festival  which  had 
long  been  an  established  institution  among  the  Semitic  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews. 
At  this  ancient  feast  all  the  members  of  a  clan  or  tribe  came  together  to  renew 
the  covenant  with  their  tribal  god.  A  lamb  was  sacrificed  and  its  flesh  eaten 
amidst  feasting  and  rejoicing.  It  was  a  time  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  In  as- 
sociating it  with  the  great  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  later  Hebrew  prophets 
and  priests  gave  it  a  new  meaning,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  eniphasized  the 
original  content  of  the  old  Semitic  feast.  Even  as  the  ancient  Teutonic  and 
Roman  festivals  were  transformed  into  Christmas,  so  the  old  Semitic  feast  of 
thanksgiving  became  the  Hebrew  Passover.  It  remained  pre-eminently  the  fes- 
tival of  the  family  or  clan.    The  pascal  lamb  symbolized  the  renewal  of  the 
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covenant  with  Jehovah.  The  blood  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts  and  lintels,  the 
dish  of  bitter  herbs,  the  girded  loins,  the  sandals  on  the  feet,  and  the  staff  in 
hand,  all  recalled  the  great  deliverance.  The  songs  and  prayers  appropriately 
voiced  the  gratitude  of  the  race  for  this  and  subsequent  proof  of  Jehovah's 
tender  love  and  care.  Professor  C.  P.  Kent,  in  Heroes  and  Crises  of  Early 
Hebrew  History. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

22.  Strike  the  lintel  and  the  two  side  posts  with  blood.  It  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute  how  we  should  interpret  this  rite.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it 
was  not  altogether  novel.  We  find  parallels  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  door  to  ward  off  the  pestilence.  Perhaps,  also,  we 
should  accept  the  suggestion  made  by  Trumbull  that  the  term  refers  to  God's 
passing  over  the  threshold  into  the  homes  of  the  Israelites,  and  making  a  blood- 
covenant  with  them. 

It  is  a  widely  spread  custom  which  still  survives  in  the  East  to  shed  blood  on 
the  threshold  over  which  a  guest  is  to  pass.  He  steps  over  the  threshold,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  tread  upon  it,  since  to  trample  the  blood  under  foot  would  mean 
that  he  rejected  the  covenant  with  insult.  There  are  other  suggestions  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  sacredness  of  the  threshold  and  there  are  parallels  to  it  in 
the  history  of  other  peoples.  Thus  when  the  Roman  bride  was  taken  to  her 
husband's  home  she  was  carried  across  the  threshold.  Obviously  this  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  accident  of  her  treading  on  the  threshold,  which  would 
have  cast  a  slur  on  the  marriage  covenant.  If  this  is  so,  the  thought  of  the  pas- 
sage is  that,  while  the  destroying  angel  enters  into  the  homes  of  those  who  have 
prepared  no  welcome  for  Jehovah,  where  the  blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  door  God 
passes  over  the  threshold  as  a  welcomed  guest,  and  makes  a  covenant  with  the 
inmates  of  the  house.    A.  S.  Peake,  in  The  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Paith. 

Doorposts  is  the  Assyrian  mansazu.  The  word  signifies  "standing  place." 
The  obelisks  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  at  Thebes  are  called  in  Assyrian  mamasu. 
What  the  pillars  at  the  entrance  are  to  the  Temple  (see  i  Kings  7.15),  the  door- 
posts are  to  the  private  house. 

The  striking  of  the  doorposts  with  the  blood  presupposes  in  the  religion  of 
the  Patriarchs  an  acquaintance  with  a  sin-offering,  of  which  our  sources  of  the 
Israelite  primitive  histories  say  nothing.  But  the  asherim,  which  were  found  in 
Canaan,  and  which  also  were  stricken  with  blood,  take  the  place  of  the  door- 
posts, and  give  evidence  of  the  rite  in  the  pre-Israelite  age  of  Canaan.  The  de- 
stroying angel  passes  over — here  in  the  sin-offering  the  bloody  work  is  already  ac- 
complished; this  is  the  original  meaning  of  it.  Alfred  Jeremias,  in  The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Ancient  Bast. 

The  Bedouin  of  today,  when  a  new  house  is  dedicated,  sprinkle  its  doors  and 
front  with  the  blood  of  a  goat  slaughtered  for  the  ceremony.  The  Witness  of 
the  Wilderness. 

22.  Dip  it  in  the  blood.  According  to  a  rabbinical  expositor,  the  Israelites 
were  bidden  to  take  this  lamb  and  to  besmear  the  house-door  with  its  blood,  in 
order  that  their  courage  might  be  tested  on  the  eve  of  the  most  momentous^ 
crisis  in  their  history.  So  far  they  had  been  wandering  tribes,  whose  chief  aim 
had  been  to  find  grazing-ground  for  their  flocks,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
command  was  given  they  were  the  victims  of  Pharaoh's  fear  and  cupidity.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Passover  they  were  the  bondsmen  of  Egypt.  Before  the  light 
of  the  morning  sun  illumines  the  horizon  on  the  morrow  they  were  to  be  a  free 
people.  Would  they  rise  to  the  occasion?  Would  they  show  the  courage  nec- 
essary? The  lamb  was  a  sacred  animal  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Israelites,  by 
braving  the  anger  of  their  masters,  would  assert  their  right  to  freedom. 

30.  There  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt.  Today  in  parts  of  Egypt  a  "great  cr/' 
arises  when  death  enters  a  house;  the  wail  is  taken  up  by  the  friends  of  the  be- 
reaved, and  the  loud  lamentations  borne  upon  the  still  air  can  be  heard  afar  off. 
In  ancient  times  the  members  of  the  family  would  rush  into  the  streets,  cast 
dust  upon  their  heads,  and  beat  their  breasts  as  they  uttered  piercing  cries. 
Lepsius,  in  Letters  from  Egypt. 

35.  They  asked  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  rai' 
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ment.  Miss  Annie  Montgomery  writes  from  Hamadan,  Persia,  where  she  is  a 
missionary:  Many  people  have  criticized  the  Hebrews  of  the  Exodus  for  bor- 
rowing from  their  Egyptian  neighbors,  and  have  thought  of  them  as  dishonest. 
You  will  never  think  so  again  when  those  who  are  starting  on  a  journey  come 
and  ask  you  to  supply  them  with  necessities  for  the  way,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
so  that  you  may  receive  a  blessing  from  the  travellers.  The  Egyptians,  1  am 
sure,  wanted  the  Hebrews  to  go  out  and  leave  a  blessing  with  them. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  was  the  message  which  Moses  brought  to  the  people 
when  he  came  back  to  Egypt  from  Midian?  How  did  they  receive  this  mes- 
sage? What  was  the  result  of  Moses'  first  interview  with  Pharaoh?  Of  what 
did  the  people  charg^e  Moses?  What  did  he  do?  What  plagues  were  sent  upon 
the  Egyptians?  For  "what  purpose?  With  what  result?  What  was  the  last 
plague  ? 

The  struggle  with  Pharaoh  has  been  long.  Before  the  last  terrible  blow  fell 
upon  the  Ejgyptians,  the  death  of  their  first-born,  Moses  had  been  preparing  his 
people  for  departure  from  Egypt.  That  awful,  that  joyous  night,  has  now  come 
— the  eve  of  their  Exodus.  In  the  words  of  Rabbi  Wise  it  is  the  natal  day  of 
the  first  independent  nation  constituted  upon  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality. 

For  three  days  the  heads  of  houses  had  been  preparing  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover;  on  the  fourth  and  last  day  Moses  sent  word  to  each  household 
through  the  elders  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb.  The  assembling  of  elders  in  con- 
ference with  Moses  had  probably  taken  place  near  Zoan,  in  the  Delta,  but  the 
Passover  was  kept  in  the  houses  of  the  people  everywhere.  It  was  in  the  month 
Abib — the  "earing,"  so  called  because  it  was  the  time  of  the  earing  of  wheat,  al- 
most April  according  to  our  calendar.  Until  this  time  Abib  has  been  reckoned 
the  seventh  month  of  the  year.  From  now  on  it  becomes  the  first.  This  month 
shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months,  we  read  in  Ex.  12.2.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  new  era  should  be  dated  from  the  deliverance  of  the  nation.  For  the 
year  see  the  next  lesson. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

In  Munich,  Germany,  there  is  a  place  where  every  poor  boy  or  girl  found  beg- 
ging is  taken.  It  is  a  nice,  comfortable  home,  and  the  children  are  well  cared 
for  and  happy  there.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  very  first  thing  that  is  done 
when  a  new  boy  or  a  new  girl  comes  into  the  home?  You  never  could  guess, 
so  I  must  tell  you.  His  picture  is  taken,  just  as  he  is  with  his  untidy  hair,  dirty 
face,  dirty,  ragged  suit!  They  take  the  picture  of  a  girl,  too,  in  her  ragged 
dress.  And  then  the  child  is  given  a  bath  and  new  clothes  and  §ood  food.  Why 
do  you  suppose  this  picture  is  taken  and  what  do  you  think  is  done  with  it? 
It  is  put  away  until  the  child  has  grown  up,  and  has  been  educated,  and  then, 
when  he  is  about  to  leave  the  home,  it  is  given  to  him  to  take  away  with  him. 
Whenever  he  looks  at  that  photograph  he  is  reminded  of  the  time  when  he  was 
poor  and  wretched,  and  his  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  kind  care  he 
received  at  the  home  which  made  him  so  different,  well  and  happy  and  able  to 
support  himself  in  comfort. 

We  all  need  something  to  remind  us  of  things  for  which  we  should  be  grate- 
ful. For  sometimes  we  forget.  The  Israelites  in  Egypt  were  poor  and  wretch- 
ed. Who  made  them  work  hard?  How  did  they  have  to  suffer?  Whom  did 
God  send  to  take  them  away  from  those  cruel  taskmasters?  Moses  knew  that 
when  they  reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  the  home  God  had  promised 
them,  they  might  forget  how  wretched  they  once  had  been,  and  might  not  al- 
ways be  grateful  to  God  for  taking  them  where  they  could  be  happy.  Instead 
of  having  pictures  taken  as  they  looked  when  making  bricks,  with  a  man  stand- 
ing over  them  with  stick  in  hand,  ready  to  beat  them  if  they  did  not  work  fast 
enough,  Moses  had  them  keep  a  solemn  feast,  that  last  night  they  spent  in  Egypt, 
and  told  them  that  God  wanted  them  and  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
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dren  to  keep  that  feast  every  year  to  remind  them  how  wretched  they  once  had 
been  in  Egypt,  and  how  grateful  they  should  be  to  God  for  delivering  them  from 
bondage  there. 

"You  shall  always  keep  this  feast,"  Moses  told  them.  "When  you  have  come 
to  that  land  which  God  will  give  you,  your  children  will  ask,  *Why  do  we  have 
this  supper,  and  why  do  we  eat  bread  without  yeast?*  And  you  must  answer, 
*This  is  the  feast  of  the  I^ord's  Passover  who  passed  over  our  houses  when  we 
lived  in  Egypt,  that  night  when  the  oldest  son  in  every  Egyptian  home  lay  dead, 
but  our  sons  were  all  spared  to  us,  the  night  before  we  left  that  land  for  ever.'" 

Describe  the  Passover  vividly,  the  children  and  all  the  family  eating  it  stand- 
ing, for  they  were  in  haste  and  every  one  was  ready  to  start  on  a  long  journey 
as  soon  as  word  came.  Tell  what  had  been  done  to  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
and  the  reason  for  this.  Show  Tissot's  pictures  Nos.  40  and  41,  "The  Sign  on 
the  Door"  and  "The  Jews'  Passover." 

Travellers  who  visit  a  certain  city  in  Germany  wonder  al  seeing  a  stone  lamb 
on  top  of  a  church  roof  there.  They  ask  what  it  means,  and  this  is  the  story 
they  are  told.  When  the  church  was  being  built,  a  workman  on  the  roof  lost  his 
footing  and  fell  off.  There  were  other  men  on  the  roof  and  they  hurried  down 
their  ladders  expecting  to  find  this  man  killed,  but  to  their  great  surprise  he  was 
walking  about.  A  little  lamb  had  saved  his  life,  for  it  chanced  to  be  grazing 
just  where  the  man  fell  and  in  falling  upon  it  instead  of  upon  the  hard  ground 
the  man  escaped  unhurt,  though  he  crushed  the  little  creature  to  death.  The 
man  was  so  grateful  that  he  had  this  stone  image  of  the  lamb  put  upon  the  roof, 
to  recall  the  lamb  which  by  dying  saved  his  life.  Close  with  a  talk  about  Jesus 
the  I^amb  of  God  who  gladly  gave  up  his  life  that  we  might  be  saved. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  How  do  we  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July?  Why  do 
we  celebrate  it?  Who  ruled  over  our  country  before  the  Revolutionary  War? 
When  did  our  country  become  a  nation?  Why  do  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving 
Day?  On  the  night  before  New  Year's  what  service  is  held  in  most  churches? 
What  does  the  Watch  Night  Service  mean? 

The  Jews  of  today  have  a  celebration  once  a  year  which  means  to  them  what 
our  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving  and  Watch-Night  celebrations  all  to- 
gether mean  to  us.  Their  Passover  recalls  the  time  when  the  Israelites  were 
freed  from  Egyptian  bondage  and  became  a  nation — ^it  is  their  Fourth  of  July; 
it  reminds  them  of  the  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  God  for  their  deliverance 
and  for  all  his  blessings  to  them — it  is  their  Thanksgiving;  it  is  celebrated  the 
night  before  the  first  day  of  their  sacred  New  Year — ^it  is  their  Watch-Night 
Service. 

We  have  come  in  our  history  of  the  Israelites  to  the  night  before  they  left 
Egypt.    How  had  God  been  dealing  with  the  Egyptians? 

For  Older  Pupils.  At  midnight  on  New  Year's  Eve  as  the  church  bells  peal 
forth  the  coming  of  the  new  year.  Christians  who  have  met  together  in  their 
churches  for  the  Watch-Night  service  kneel  in  silent  prayer.  It  is  a  solemn  time 
as  each  one  lifts  up  his  thoughts  to  God  in  prayer,  beseeching  him  to  bless  the 
guest  for  whose  footsteps  they  have  been  watching,  the  Year  which  comes 
freighted  with  joy  and  with  sorrow. 

The  night  which  ushers  in  the  Passover  is  for  the  Jews  a  Watch-Night  serv- 
ice, a  night  "distinguished  from  all  other  nights,"  "distinguished,"  as  one  of  their 
rabbis  writes,  "by  the  service  of  prayer  and  song  with  which  it  is  greeted,  by 
the  old  world  observances  which  carry  the  celebrants  back  thousands  of  years, 
by  the  holy  feeling  which  separates  it  from  nearly  all  its  companions  in  the 
Calendar,  and  consecrates  it  to  God.  And  so,  a  Watch-Night  it  is,  a  night 
marked  out  as  religion's  own,  a  night  to  be  passed  with  hearts  open  to  catch 
every  word,  every  tone,  of  its  thrilling  story." 

It  is  that  thrilling  story  which  is  our  theme  today. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

What  Mean  ye  by  This  Service? 
What  did  the  Passover  Feast  Mean?    Symbols  are  of  no  value  unless  they 
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symbolize  something.  Outward  acts  are  of  importance  only  as  they  reveal  inner 
states.  What  did  the  feast  mean?  It  meant  that  Moses  had  infused  his  own 
sense  of  the  presence  and  plan  of  God  into  the  hearts  of  his  followers. 

Moses  is  near  enough  to  God  to  catch  something  of  God's  plan  for  Israel. 
He  is  powerful  enough  with  the  Israelites  to  arouse  them  to  like  Understanding 
of  that  plan.  In  fact,  he  brings  the  entire  people  to  a  consciousness  of  the  di- 
vine power  which  is  playing  about  their  lives.  Moses  begins  to  feel  that  the 
hour  of  deliverance  is  drawing  very  near.  It  is  out  of  this  sense  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  imminent  and  impending  God  that  he  directs  the  Israelites  to  pre- 
pare the  Passover  feast.  The  feast  itself  has  its  value  merely  as  revealing  the 
inner  preparedness  of  the  Israelites  for  the  coming  of  God. 

Out  of  this  sense  of  God  came  the  consciousness  of  unity  which  is  shown  as 
the  Israelites  sit  together  in  groups  at  a  meal.  Out  of  this  sense  of  God  came 
the  orderliness  which  was  the  only  semblance  of  organization  for  military  pur- 
poses which  the  children  of  Israel  at  this  time  possessed.  The  meal  was  of  un- 
leavened bread,  a  military  meal,  the  meal  of  men  under  marching  orders  and 
waiting  merely  the  command  to  start.  It  was  eaten  with  the  loins  girded.  In  a 
word,  we  repeat,  the  meal  was  a  sign  of  readiness  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  take 
their  consciousness  of  the  presence  and  plan  of  God  in  all  seriousness  and  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice. 

It  is  from  the  side  of  the  spiritual  attitude  revealed  by  the  rite  that  we  must 
look  also  at  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  door  posts.  They  took  the  most  precious  sym- 
bol they  knew  of  to  show  the  earnest  seriousness  of  their  purpose.  Blood 
means  sober,  earnest  seriousness  when  it  is  thus  used  as  a  symbol.  Suppose  you 
and  I  could  have  walked  at  evening  time  past  the  doors  of  those  ancient  serv- 
ants of  God  in  Egypt.  Would  not  the  sight  of  the  blood-bespattered  houses  have 
suggested  to  us  a  feeling  of  dead  earnestness,  of  submission  to  God  beyond  al- 
most anything  else  imaginable?  Condensed  from  an  article  in  the  Sunday 
School  Journal,  by  Dr.  Francis  J.  McConnell. 

The  Passover  in  Jewish  Homes  today.  "It  is  a  night  distinguished  from  all 
other  nights,"  is  the  statement  made  in  every  orthodox  Jewish  home  as  the 
members,  scattered  though  they  may  have  been,  assemble  to  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over. The  youngest  child  who  is  able  to  speak  is  taught  to  ask  this  question, 
MVhat  mean  ye  by  this  service?  And  the  answer  is  given  by  recitation  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  original  institution  of  the  feast.  And  as  they  eat  the 
unleavened  bread  they  never  fail  to  say:  "This  is  the  bread  of  affliction  which 
our  fathers  ate  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Let  all  who  are  hungry  come  and  eat; 
let  all  who  require  come  in  and  celebrate  the  Passover.  This  year  here,  next 
year  in  the  land  of  Israel!  This  year  slaves,  next  year  sons  of  freedom  1"  Thus 
they  chant  year  after  year,  for  the  hope  has  never  left  them  that  they  will  yet 
as  a  nation  celebrate  in  Jerusalem  this  ancient  feast. 

Khama's  Christian  Jubilee.  Two  years  ago  it  was  known  far  and  wide  that 
Khama,  King  of  the  Bamangwatos  in  Bechuanaland,  South  Africa,  was  to  cele- 
brate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  was  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  his  being  led  out  of  the  bondage  of  superstition  and  ig* 
norance  and  sin  into  the  glorious  light  of  Christian  freedom.  Khama  was 
twenty-five  years  old  when  he  was  converted,  and  at  once  began  to  spread  the 
Christian  faith  among  his  sixty  thousand  subjects.  It  is  said  that  his  career  as 
a  Christian  has  scarcely  a  rival  in  the  whole  history  of  missions.  For  a  week 
Serowe,  his  capital,  was  in  festive  array.  There  was  a  great  military  parade  in 
which  the  King  was  escorted  from  his  palace  by  a  retinue  of  eight  thousand  men. 
At  the  thanksgiving  services  white  missionaries  from  different  parts  of  Africa 
and  English-speaking  magistrates  took  part.  And  some  of  the  audiences  num- 
bered twelve  thousand.  Sunrise  meetings  were  held  at  which  four  thousand 
Bechuanas  spoke.  At  one  Sunday  morning  service  over  a  hundred  new  con- 
verts were  baptized.  Native  elders  told  about  the  great  change  that  had  taken 
place  under  Khama's  rule,  how  idolatry  and  superstition  had  disappeared,  in- 
toxicating liquor  had  been  excluded  from  the  land,  education  and  many  other 
blessings  of  Christianity  had  become  theirs.  In  his  address  King  Khama 
said:  "If  we  continue  in  the  service  of  God,  we  shall  continue  to  be  a  nation. . . 
If  we  honor  God  as  we  honor  the  things  that  belong  to  this  world,  we  shall  be 
a  truly  great  nation." 
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II    Th^  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  Life  a  Ransom  for  Many 

The  Lamb  that  hath  been  Slain.  God  planned  that  in  the  Levitical  code, 
the  Mosaic  code,  there  should  be  plainly  foreshadowed  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Calvary.  Mark  this  a  moment.  A  man  brought  a  lamb  or  some  other  beast. 
It  must  be  a  firstling,  a  first-begotton.  It  must  be  without  blemish,  carefully 
examined,  and  no  blemish  appearing.  It  did  not  deserve  death,  yet  its  blood  is 
shed. 

The  man  puts  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  lamb,  or  other  beast,  as  it  is  about 
to  be  killed,  and  in  effect  says, — this  is  the  graphic  thing  pictured, — ^he  says,  "I 
and  this  offering  I  make  are  as  one.  In  giving  it  to  death  I  acknowledge  my  sin, 
and  that  my  sin  is  worthy  of  death.  I  must  die  because  I  have  sinned.  I  ac- 
knowledge that.    It  dies  in  my  place."    So  the  man  said  by  his  act. 

And  through  its  death,  through  its  blood  poured  out,  the  man  was  reckoned 
cleansed,  and  walked  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  had  fellowship  with  God. 
And  in  a  limited  way,  at  limited  times,  he  went,  representatively,  into  the  very 
immediate  presence  of  God,  as  we  do  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  was 
the  God-appointed  ritual. 

Calvary,  in  its  intensity,  in  its  reality,  in  its  personal  meaning  to  all  men  and  to 
us,  is  immensely  more  than  any  shadowing  or  inkling  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament. 
5".  D,  Gordon,  in  The  Consummation  of  Calvary. 

A  Ransom  for  Many.  The  Rev.  Edward  Scott,  a  missionary  at  Assam,  began 
the  study  of  the  Naga  language  that  he  might  teach  the  wild  hill-tribe  living  a 
three  days*  journey  beyond  him.  British  officers  learned  that  he  was  planning 
to  visit  this  tribe  and  tried  to  dissuade  him,  telling  him  that  his  life  would  not 
be  spared.  But  Mr.  Scott  was  undaunted.  With  a  Naga  teacher  as  an  inter- 
preter he  approached  one  of  their  villages.  A  band  of  warriors  came  out  and 
brandishing  their  spears  commanded  them  to  halt.  The  missionary  stopped, 
drew  out  his  violin,  and  began  to  sing  in  the  Naga  language,  "Alas,  and  did  my 
Savior  bleed!"  The  fierce  warriors  thrust  their  spears  into  the  ground  and 
listened  while  he  sang  on  about  the  suffering  and  the  salvation  of  Christ. 
The  song  ended.  Suddenly  the  chief  cried  out,  "Sing  us  that  again.  We  never 
heard  the  like  of  that  before." 

Ill    This  Do  in  Remembrance  of  Me 

What  is  it  to  remember  Jesus  Christ?  To  remember  Jesus  is  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  merely  to  recall  his  name  as  an  act  of  memory.  To  remember 
Jesus  is  to  accept  him  as  our  one  Mediator,  to  trust  him  as  our  one  Redeemer, 
to  love  him  as  our  Friend,  to  follow  him  as  our  Teacher,  to  obey  him  as  our 
King,  to  take  him  for  our  all  in  all. 

Strange  that  Christians  should  need  a  reminder  of  such  duties  and  privileges. 
What  a  peculiar  thing  memory  is !  There  are  some  things  which  we  easily  re- 
member, for  instance,  injuries  and  those  who  have  injured  us.  There  are  some 
things  which  we  easily  forget,  for  instance,  benefits  and  those  who  have  bene- 
fited us.  Suppose  our  King  were  to  forget  us  as  easily  as  we  forget  him,  what 
would  be  our  character  or  our  destiny?  But  no,  our  King  foresaw  our  weak- 
ness, and  therefore  be  appointed  the  Supper  as  a  memento  of  himself,  trans- 
figuring the  memorial  feast  of  Moses  into  the  memorial  feast  of  Jesus.  What 
an  exquisite  token  of  his  infinite  patience  and  love !  George  Dana  Boardman,  in 
The  Kingdom. 

How  much  does  the  Communion  Service  mean  to  me?  The  question  is 
prompted  by  reading  the  account  of  Lucy  Larcom's  feelings,  as  given  in  her 
biography,  when  she  knelt  in  the  chancel  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  received 
the  sacrament  for  the  first  time  after  a  lapse  of  years.  Of  a  naturally  devout 
temperament  she  yet  withheld  herself  from  fellowship  with  the  church  until 
late  in  life,  and  then  she  says :  "I  have  been  in  a  false  position  all  these  years — 
I  see  it  now.  It  does  mean  something  to  name  the  name  of  Christ  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  people,  as  one  of  their  company."  From  that  time  onward  the  com- 
munion season  grew  increasingly  dear  to  her.    The  Congregationalist. 

A  Better  Grip  of  Christ.  What  good  thing  do  I  receive  at  the  Lord's  table? 
This  question  was  once  answered  in  these  forceful  words.  "I  get  a  better  grip 
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of  Christ.  We  have  all  of  us  had  such  visions  of  truth,  and  such  corresponding 
desires  and  purposes,  as  would  transform  us  were  they  permanent.  By  fixed 
hours  of  worship,  by  rules  and  habits  of  devotion,  by  public  worship,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  must  we  cherish  the  memory  of 
known  truths  and  deepen  former  impressions." 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

The  acceptance  of  Christ  makes  us  safe  because  he  died  for  us.    Miller 
For  our  passover  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even  Christ    i  Cor.  5.7. 
Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  his; 

Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er. 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this, 
Against  his  messenger  to  shut  the  door?    Longfellow* 
As  with  Sabbath,  so  with  Supper,  ordinances  were  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  ordinances.    George  Dana  Boardman, 
The  blood  of  Jesus  his  son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.    i  Jn.  1.7. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

It  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  a  man  to  say:  "I  belong  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  God  intends  to  slay  only  the  Egyptians.  There  is  no  need  of  my 
troubling  myself  to  put  blood  on  my  door-posts.  My  home  will  be  safe."  God 
appointed  a  way  of  deliverance,  and  if  any  of  his  people  had  refused  to  accept 
that  way,  thinking  that  some  other  way  would  do  as  well,  or  that  they  were 
safe  without  any  mark,  they  would  have  put  themselves  outside  the  pro- 
tecting walls  of  the  covenant.  Men  may  say  of  Christ's  blood  now:  "I  will 
trust  myself  in  God's  hands,  for  he  is  merciful;  he  is  my  Father.  But  I  will 
not  look  to  Christ's  blood  for  salvation.  I  can  sec  no  need  for  that."  He  who 
would  say  this  rejects  God's  way  of  salvation,  and  there  is  no  salvation  in  any 
way  but  that  which  he  has  appointed,  through  Jesus  Christ.    Dr.  J.  R.  Miller. 

The  Lord's  Supper  means  not  onl^  that  the  destroying  forces  pass  over  us  and 
leave  us  in  safety,  but  that  the  f^racious,  loving  God  sees  in  our  spiritual  sharing 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  an  mvitation  to  him  to  enter  our  lives.  For  us  the 
feast  is  not  only  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  but  what  might  be  called  the  feast  of 
the  enter-in.    Dr.  Francis  /.  McConnell. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  How  does  Numbers  date  the  time  of  the  Exodus? 
(Num.  33.3,  4.)  2.  When  did  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  take  place?  (Clip- 
ping, H  2,  p.  311.)  3.  Where  did  it  occur?  (Clipping,  p.  311.)  4.  Who  was  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression?  5.  Who  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus?  (Clip- 
ping, jf  3,  p.  311.)  6.  Whose  bones  did  Moses  take  with  him  out  of  Egypt?  7. 
Read  the  poetic  account  of  the  crossing  in  Ps.  104.  8.  What  was  the  motive 
which  prompted  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptians?  (Ex.  14.5.)  9.  Of  all  the  host 
who  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  how  many  crossed  the  Jordan  into  the  Promised 
Land?  (Joshua  and  Caleb.)  10.  Read  the  Song  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  chapter 
15- 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  does  the  expression  mean  in  verse  24, 
Jehovah  looked  forth  through  the  pillar  of  fire?  2.  Give  F^ngfcllow's  stanza 
written  in  the  spirit  of  verse  24.  (Clipping,  H  2,  p.  309.)  3.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  saying  that  **The  waters  were  a  wall"?  4.  Why  did  rescue  from  the 
Egyptians  seem  impossible  to  the  Israelites?  5.  When  did  Abraham  have  reason 
to  fear  that  God's  promise  was  not  to  be  kept?  (Lesson  XI,  First  Quarter.)  6. 
How  does  this  lesson  illustrate  the  proverb  "Man's  extremity  is  God's  oppor- 
tunity"? 7.  In  what  earlier  lessons  did  we  see  God's  power  over  the  elements? 
8.  Tell  how  the  disciples  were  once  saved  from  the  Sea  as  recorded  in  one  of  our 
lessons  last  year.  (Mt.  8.23-27.)  9.  What  other  great  national  deliverances  can 
you  recall  in  which  the  hand  of  Ck>d  may  be  seen? 

Memory  and  Note  Book  Work.  Commit  Miss  Havergal's  stanza,  p.  309. 
Write  Scene  III,  The  Passover. 
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Lesson  VII — August  17 
CROSSING  THE  RED  SEA 

^S^olben  tCext 

Before  they  call,  I  will  answer.   Isa.  65.24 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ex.  14.19-31.  Crossing  the  Red 
Sea.  T.  Ex.  13.14-22.  God  Leads  Israel.  W.  Ex.  14.1-14.  Pharaoh  Pursues 
Israel.  T.  Ex.  15.1-21.  Israel's  Song  of  Deliverance.  F.  Matt.  8.23-27;  Mark 
4.35-41.  Disciples  Saved  from  the  Sea.  S.  Ps.  2.  Jehovah  Overwhelms  his 
Enemies.    S.  Rev.  15. 1-8.    Sea  of  Glass. 

STUDY  Ex.  13.17-14.31    READ  Ex.  13  and  14    COMMIT  w  30,  31 

19  And  the  angel  of  God,  who  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and 
went  behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  removed  from  before  them,  and  stood 
behind  them:  20  and  it  came  between  the  camp  of  Egypt  and  the  camp  of 
Israel ;  and  there  was  the  cloud  and  the  darkness,  yet  gave  it  light  by  night :  and 
the  one  came  not  near  the  other  all  the  night. 

21  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea;  and  Jehovah  caused  the 
sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  the  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land, 
and  the  waters  were  divided.  22  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground :  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left.  23  And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and  went  in  after 
them  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots,  and  his  horse- 
men. 24  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning  watch,  that  Jehovah  looked  forth 
upon  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloud,  and 
discomfited  the  host  of  the  Egyptians.  25  And  he  took  off  their  chariot  wheels, 
and  they  drove  them  heavily;  so  that  the  Egyptians  said,  Let  us  flee  from  the 
face  of  Israel ;  for  Jehovah  fighteth  for  them  against  the  Egyptians. 

26  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thy  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the 
waters  may  come  again  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  their 
horsemen.  27  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  re- 
turned to  its  strength  when  the  morning  appeared;  and  the  Egyptians  fled 
against  it;  and  Jehovah  overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  28 
And  the  waters  returned,  and  covered  the  chariots,  and  the  horsemen,  even  all 
the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  went  in  after  them  into  the  sea;  there  remained  not 
so  much  as  one  of  them.  29  But  the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right 
hand,  and  on  their  left.  30  Thus  Jehovah  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Egyptians;  and  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea  shore. 
31  And  Israel  saw  the  great  work  which  Jehovah  did  upon  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  people  feared  Jehovah:  and  they  believed  in  Jehovah,  and  in  his  servant 
Moses. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  Departure  from  Egypt  and  Journey  to  Pi-hahiroth, 
33.17-14.4.  II.  The  Pursuit  of  Pharaoh's  Forces,  14.5-9.  HI.  The  Fear  of  the 
People  Calmed,  14.10-14.  IV.  Direction  to  Go  Forward,  14.15-18.  V.  The  Is- 
raelites Protected,  14.19-20.  VI.  The  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  14.21-22,29.  VII. 
The  Egyptian  Host  Destroyed,  14.23-28.    VIII.  The  Work  of  Jehovah,  24.30-31. 

19-20.  The  angel  of  God.  Jehovah,  13.21. — Who  went  before  the  camp  of  Is- 
rael See  Ex.  13.21,  22. — The  camp  of  Israel.  "Here  human  effort  could  avail 
nothing.    As  well  might  they  have  attempted  to  put  back  with  a  straw  the  ocean's 
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mighty  tide,  as  seek  to  extricate  themselves  by  aught  that  they  could  do.  The 
sea  was  before  them.  Pharaoh's  host  behind  them." — There  was  the  cloud  and 
the  darkness.  To  the  Egyptians. — Yet  gave  it  light  by  night.  To  the  Israelites. 
**The  same  God  was  light  and  comfort  to  his  people,  darkness  and  confusion 
to  his  foes,  so  much  does  it  matter  on  which  side  of  God  we  are"  (Willoughby) . 
21-22.  See  p.  310. — By  a  strong  east  wind.  He  maketh  winds  his  messengers, 
Ps.  104.4.  Compare  the  poetic  description  of  the  event  in  Ex.  15.8,  10.  The 
event  is  clearly  understood  here  as  miraculous. 

24.  In  the  morning  watch.  Between  two  and  six  a.  m. :  the  Hebrews  divided 
the  night  into  three  watches  of  four  hours  each. — Jehovah  looked  forth  upon  the 
host  of  the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloud.  Perhaps  Long- 
fellow did  not  think  of  these  words  in  Exodus  when  he  wrote  the  following 
stanza,  but  how  aptly  it  illustrates  their  meaning: 

All  is  of  God.    If  he  but  wave  his  hand, 

The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  and  loud 
Till,  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land,  ' 
Lo!  he  looks  back  from  the  departing  cloud. 
•^And  discomfited  the  host  of  the  Egyptians.    The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in 
the  whirlwind;  the  lightnings  lightened  the  world,  Ps.  77.18.    Thunder  storms 
were  unusual  in  Egypt,  and  such  a  tempest  would  terrify  the  Egyptian  horses. 

25.  Took  off.  According  to  Sept.  and  Syrian,  hound,  RVm.  By  means  of  the 
deep  sands  and  by  becoming  entangled  with  one  another. — And  they  drove.  Or, 
and  made  them  to  drive,  RVm. 

27.  The  sea  returned.  Driven  back  by  a  change  of  wind,  Ex.  15.10. — Strength. 
Or,  wonted  flow,  RVm. — Overthrew.    Heb.  shook  off,  RVm. 

29.  A  wail  unto  them. '  A  wall  in  the  sense  of  a  protection :  so  in  i  Sam.  25. 
16,  men  are  called  a  wall;  the  rich  man's  wealth  is  a  "high  wall"  in  his  own 
imagination,  Prov.  18.11. 

31.  Work.  Heb.  hand,  RVm. — Which  Jehovah  did  upon  the  Egyptians,  It  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  Heb.  10.31. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

19.  The  angel  of  God,  who  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel. 

The  Lord  thy  God 
He  it  is  that  goes  before  thee. 
His  the  banner  waving  o'er  thee, 

Bright  and  broad! 
When  the  fiercest  foes  assail  thee, 
He  it  is  that  will  not  fail  thee. 

The  Lord  thy  God!    Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 

30.  Thus  Jehovah  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians. 
Some  things  in  a  nation's  history  may  be  forgotten;  of  others,  the  memory  is 
indelible.  Could  the  English  people  ever  forget  the  Normans  and  the  Conquest ; 
the  Scottish,  Bannockburn  or  Flodden,  or  the  events  of  the  Reformation ;  Amer- 
icans, Bunker  Hill  or  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  Yet  these  are  small 
matters  compared  with  what  the  Exodus,  and  the  events  which  followed  it, 
were  to  the  Israelites.  When  we  turn,  accordingly,  to  the  poetical  and  prophet- 
ical books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  that,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  in  their 
fortunes,  the  memory  of  the  Exodus,  with  its  attendant  circumstances,  never  was 
obliterated,  but  remained  fresh  and  green  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  long 
as  their  national  life  lasted.  In  song,  and  psalm,  and  prophecy,  the  echoes  of 
this  wonderful  deliverance  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Red  Sea  ring  down  their  his- 
tory till  its  close.    James  Orr,  in  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament, 

LIGHT  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

19.  The  pillar  of  cloud.  At  the  present  day.  in  great  caravans  such  as  that  of 
the  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Mohammedans  to  Mecca,  a  large  cresset  contain- 
ing fire  is  borne  aloft,  before  the  moving  host,  the  smoke  of  which  by  day,  and 
the  fire  by  night,  forms  an  ensign,  or  way-mark,  for  the  people,  the  most  con- 
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spicuous,  and  therefore  the  most  useful,  that  can  be  devised.     The  Egyptians 
probably  thought  the  pillar  of  cloud  something  of  this  nature.    John  Kitto. 

23.  All  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots.  There  were  "six  hundred  chosen  chari- 
ots," each  one  drawn  by  two  horses  and  carrying  two  warriors,  one  armed  for 
fighting,  the  other  bearing  the  shield  and  driving. 

29.  The  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
In  "Popular  Uterature  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  Dr.  Wiedeman  gives  this  story  of  the 
Lost  Jewel,  from  a  papyrus  written  about  1800  B.  c.  King  Sneferu,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Kheops,  was  one  day  taking  his  pleasure  on  a  lake  in  a  boat  rowed  by 
twenty  beautiful  maidens,  when  one  of  the  girls  dropped  a  malachite  ornament 
flnto  the  water.    The  king  promised  to  give  her  another  in  its  stead,  but  this  did 

not  content  her,  for  she  want- 
ed her  own  jewel  and  no  other. 
A  magician  was  summoned 
who  repeated  a  spell  by  the 
might  of  which  he  piled  one 
half  of  the  lake  on  the  top  of 
the  other,  so  that  the  water, 
which  at  first  was  twelve  ells 
deep  in  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
now  stood  twenty-four  ells 
high.  The  jewel,  found  lying 
in  the  mud  in  the  dry  portion 
of  the  lake,  was  restored  to 
its  owner;  and  the  magician 
having*  once  more  mumbled  his 
spell  the  water  returned  to  its 
Egyptian  War-Chariot  ^^^mer   place.     What   a   con- 

trast between  this  ancient  le- 
gend and  the  account  in  Exodus  of  the  parting  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
by  means  of  a  strong  wind  for  the  passage  of  the  Israelites ! 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  When  did  Joseph  have  cause  for  gratitude  because  of 
God's  care?  What  had  Moses  told  the  Israelites  that  God  would  do  for  them? 
What  had  been  the  first  effect  of  Moses'  intercession  for  them  with  Pharaoh? 
What  was  the  last  plague  brought  upon  Egypt? 


Today  we  see  how  Jehovah  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  At  midnight,  when  the  cry  of  distress  went 
up  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt  as  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  lay  dead, 
Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses  and  Aaron  and  said:  "Rise  up,  get  you  forth  from 
among  my  people.  Take  your  flocks  and  your  herds,  and  be  gone."  And  the 
Egyptian  people  urged  haste,  for  they  said,  "We  are  all  dead  men,"  and  in  their 
joy  at  getting  rid  of  the  Hebrew  slaves  they  gave  them  their  jewels  and  rai- 
ment. The  children  of  Israel  departed  in  hot  haste.  It  is  a  night  to  be  much 
observed  unto  Jehovah,  for  bringing  them  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt  As  Dr. 
Pierson  says,  Here  begins  the  original  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 

When  his  slaves  were  actually  gone,  Pharaoh's  heart  once  more  hardened  and 
he  regretted  that  he  had  permitted  their  departure.  He  ordered  his  army  to 
pursue  them  with  horses  and  chariots.  When  the  Hebrews  saw  the  army  ap- 
proaching, they  were  sore  afraid.  "Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt, 
hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness?"  they  cried  out  in  their  anger 
and  anxiety  to  Moses.  "It  were  better  for  us  to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than  that 
we  should  die  in  the  wilderness."  And  Moses  calmly  answered:  "Fear  ye  not, 
stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  Jehovah,  which  he  will  work  for  you  today. 
Jehovah  will  fight  for  you."  How  Jehovah  fought  for  them  and  saved  them, 
is  the  theme  of  our  lesson  text. 

There  were  600,000  men,  besides  women  and  children  and  many  stragglers, 
"a  mixed  multitude,"  who  left  Egypt  (Ex.  12.37)  ;  accordingly  the  entire  num- 
ber has  been  reckoned  at  three  millions.    It  has  been  diflficult  to  understand  how 
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SO  great  a  multitude  could  subsist  in  Goshen  or  in  Sinai  or  could  cross  quickly 
the  Red  Sea.  Goshen  is  not  a  large  district  Its  population  is  stated  to  have 
been  4,000  Bedouin  a  century  ago.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  thinks  that  the 
Israelites  numbered  but  four  or  five  thousand.  The  Hebrew  word  alaf,  trans- 
lated thousands,  may  also  mean  families  or  groups:  Professor  Petrie,  in  com- 
mon with  many  scholars,  accepts  the  latter  translation. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  Exodus?  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion. 
The  date  commonly  given  is  1250  b.  c.  Professor  Petrie  places  it  at  1220  b.  c. 
"The  period  of  oppression  is  stated  as  four  centuries  (Gen.  15.13;  Acts  y.6). 
Such  a  rise  of  an  adverse  rule  would  not  occur  under  the  Hyksos,  and  they  were 
not  expelled  from  the  Delta  till  the  fifth  year  of  Aahmes  I,  1582  b.  c.  However, 
the  oppression  is  not  likely  to  have  been  till  1580  b.  c,  and  this  leaves  360  years 
between  the  Exodus  (1220  b.  c.)  which  is  roundly  stated  as  four  centuries." 
By  some  scholars  the  period  of  the  desert  wanderings  is  given  as  that  of  the 
reign  of  Rameses  III,  1180-1148  b.  c. 

Given  the  date  1250  b.  c.  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  Merenptah,  the 
son  of  Rameses  II,  who  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression.  The  mummy  of 
Merenptah  was  found  in  1898  in  a  side- 
chamber  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  and  lies  now 
in  the  museum  at  Cairo  beside  that  of 
Rameses  II.  A  letter  to  Merenptah  has 
been  discovered  in  which  the  land  of  Goshen 
is  described  as  empty  of  inhabitants. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  most  direct  route  to  Canaan  was 
along  the  northern  route,  up  through  the 
plain  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
route  which  Abraham  and  Jacob  took  when 
they  went  to  Egypt.  But  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  Canaan  the  Israelites  would 
have  encountered  the  Canaanites,  and  they 
were  no  match  for  them.  Then,  too,  they 
were  not  ready  for  Canaan.  They  were 
craven  bondmen  at  heart,  who  must  be 
made  courageous  and  worthy  of  freedom, 
and  they  must  also  be  instructed  in  God's 
laws.  Immediately  after  the  Passover  they 
marched  to  Succoth  (Booths:  a  general 
name,    probably,    for    the    district    in    the  Head  of  Merenptah 

Wady  Tumilat)  ;  thence  to  Etham,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  and  then  along 
the  Egyptian  shore  of  what  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  At  this  time  the 
gulf  extended  much  farther  north  than  it  now  does,  and  rather  shallow  water 
connected  it  with  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  latter  being  also  connected  by  water 
with  Lake  Timsah.  At  some  point  north  of  the  modern  Suez  the  crossing  was 
made,  where  was  Pa-hahiroth,  between  Migdol,  a  tower,  and  the  sea,  with 
Baal-Zephon  opposite.  South  and  west  of  them  were  impassable  mountains  and 
desert,  east  of  them  the  sea,  north  of  them  the  pursuing  Egyptians.  Truly  it 
was  man's  extremity  and  God's  opportunity. 

(Some  scholars  locate  the  crossing  near  Lake  Timsah,  and  trace  the  route 
from  there  directly  across  the  peninsula.     See  p.  321.) 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

How  did  the  Israelites  have  to  work  in  Egypt?  What  has  Moses  been  trying 
to  have  Pharaoh,  the  ruler,  do?  What  troubles  did  God  send  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians? What  was  the  last  great  Plague?  While  the  Egyptian  families  were 
sorrowing  over  the  death  of  the  oldest  sons,  what  were  the  Israelites  doing? 
Moses  had  told  them  that  they  must  be  ready  to  start  upon  a  journey,  for  God 
would  make  Pharaoh  glad  to  let  them  go  away  that  night.  The  time  was  so 
short  that  they  could  not  wait  for  the  bread  to  rise,  and  they  were  told  to  make 
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it  without  yeast,  and  were  to  eat  it  standing,  with  their  things  on  ready  to  start. 
At  midnight  came  the  order  to  start,  for  Pharaoh  had  sent  for  Moses  and 
Aaron  and  had  said  to  them,  "Get  you  forth  from  among  my  people,  both  ye 
and  the  children  of  Israel."    Show  Tissot's  picture  No.  44. 

Describe  the  departure,  the  haste,  the  kneading-troughs  for  making  bread 
bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders  (12.34),  the  brave  fathers  and 
mothers  carrying  the  babies  and  heavy  bundles,  the  next  older  children  riding 
on  the  donkeys,  the  older  boys  and  girls  helping  to  drive  their  flocks  and  herds 
before  them.  Then  return  to  Egypt  and  describe  the  excitement  in  the  Egyptian 
homes,  the  wonder  about  who  would  now  make  their  bricks  and  build  their 
storehouses,  and  do  all  their  hard  work,  Pharaoh's  anger  because  his  slaves  were 
already  far  away,  his  sudden  resolve  to  make  them  come  back  again,  the  starting 
out  of  the  Egyptian  array  with  horses  and  chariots,  their  furious  driving  so  as 
to  overtake  the  Israelites.  Then  the  scene  at  the  Red  Sea.  "Why  did  you  bring 
us  here  to  die?"  the  people  said  to  Moses,  for  they  thought  they  must  either  be 
drowned  in  the  sea  or  be  killed  by  the  Egyptians.  "Our  work  was  terrible  in 
Egypt,  but  this  is  far  worse,"  they  kept  saying.  But  Moses  calmed  them,  bid- 
ding them  not  be  afraid;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  be  patient  and  see  how 
Qod  would  save  them. 

The  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptians  make  a  thrill- 
ing story.  Show  Tissot's  pictures  Nos.  45  and  46.  With  the  rejoicing  and 
singing  on  the  further  shore  emphasize  the  Israelites'  gratitude  to  God  for  all 
he  had  done  for  them. 

Loud  and  long 

Lift  the  old  exulting  song. 

Sing  with  Miriam  by  the  sea 

He  hath  cast  the  mighty  down, 

Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown, 

He  hath  triumphed  gloriously.     (Whittier.) 
Give  copies  of  the  stanza  on  p.  322  to  be  learned  for  next  week. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  What  happens  twice  a  day  at  the  sea-shore?  Do  you 
understand  exactly  what  causes  the  tides  of  the  sea?  Could  we  say  that  the 
sea  seems  to  obey  some  mighty,  mysterious  impulse  twice  each  lunar  day?  As 
far  as  our  understanding  the  tides  is  concerned,  may  we  not  say  that  we  witness 
what  is  to  us  a  miracle  when  the  waters  of  the  sea  gather  themselves  together 
as  an  heap  and  come  rushing  far  in  upon  the  shore?  At  the  Red  Sea  about 
1200  years  before  Christ  a  miracle  took  place.  What  was  it?  By  what  means 
(loes  verse  2i  say  it  was  brought  about?  For  what  purpose  was  the  miracle 
wrought  ? 

For  Older  Pupils.  A  two-year-old  boy  had  a  toy  lamb  with  which  he  played 
constantly.  One  day  he  was  taken  to  a  farm  where  for  the  first  time  he  saw  a 
live  lamb.  After  gazing  at  the  real  animal  for  a  moment  he  looked  up  at  his 
father  with  a  puzzled  expression  and  said,  "Why,  where's  the  wheels?  Is  it 
not  possible,  I  thought,  that  we  sometimes  in  a  similar  way  confound  the  true  and 
tj^e  merely  seemingly  true?  What  is  a  miracle?  Something  which  is  contrary  to 
the  known  laws  of  nature,  you  say.  But  what  is  a  known  law  of  nature?  Mere- 
ly what  has  long  been  observed  as  the  uniform  procedure.  Possibly  we  have 
been  in  the  two-year-old's  stage  of  knowledge,  and  in  our  thought  the  uniform 
procedure  has  been  for  our  lambs  to  have  wheels.  When  we  see  the  genuine 
lamb  without  wheels,  we  gaze  in  wonder. 

I  believe  in  the  miracles  when  I  have  time  to  think  about  them,  declares 
RoJbert  J.  Burdette ;  but  every  day  there  happens  some  miracle  so  niiuch  greater 
than  evei:  happened  before  that  it  keeps  my  mind  occupied  with  God's  new  won- 
ders in  our  own  marvelous  time.  Some  day,  when  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
God  couldn't  speak  in  heaven  to  a  man  on  earth,  I  am  dragged  away  from  con- 
templation of  the  dreadful  possibility  of  such  a  thing  by  a  man  in  Chic^o  who 
wants  to  talk  with  me  here  in  Pasadena,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  just  been 
talking  with  his  brother  in  Philadelphia.    That  would  have  puzzled  Moses  to 
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pro  founder  bewilderment  than  anything  he  ever  saw  or  heard  in  his  life.  He 
believed  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  because  he  saw  it.  What  he  might  have 
thought  about  the  telephone  is  mere  guesswork. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Tut  Human  Lkao£r 

Moses'  Greatness.  It  was  Moses  who  crossed  the  Red  Sea  that  day;  the 
Children  of  Israel  only  followed.  It  was  Moses  who  bore  with  them  and  taught 
them  throughout  the  wilderness  life;  they  were  but  a  spiritless  tiibe,  who  had 
been  born  and  had  lived  as  slaves,  and  who  desired  nothing  better  than  enjoy- 
ment of  the  slaves'  portion  from  the  flesh-pots,  the  eating  of  "bread  to  their 
fill."  Greater  than  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  from  bondage  was  Moses*  achieve- 
ment of  making  of  their  children  a  nation  capable,  under  God,  of  conquering 
Canaan,  and,  above  all  else,  of  knowing  God  and  his  laws.  He  created  Israel, 
the  Chosen  People  of  God.  How  tireless  the  energy,  how  boundless  the  patience, 
how  abiding  the  faith,  of  this  great  leader  1 

If  greatness,  says  Harris  Weinstock,  is  to  be  measured  by  its  influence  on  the 
life  of  humanity,  by  its  power  for  good  on  the  family  of  mankind,  what  man  in 
all  antiquity  can  compare  with  the  greatness  of  him  who  at  the  same  time  was 
prophet  and  priest,  judge  and  ruler;  who  taught  not  only  by  precept  but  also  by 
example,  and  of  whom  the  Bible  truly  says:  "And  there  arose  not  a  prophet 
since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face." 

Faith  in  God  the  Measure  of  a  Leader's  Power.  "Senator  Doolittle  was 
in  to  see  me  today.  Has  faith,  he  says,  but  fears  that  General  Hooker  has  no 
religious  faith — laments  the  infirmities  of  that  officer,  and  attributes  our  late  mis- 
fortunes to  the  want  of  godliness  in  the  commanding  officer."  These  words 
from  the  diary  of  Gideon  Welles  which  has  recently  been  published,  are  quoted 
by  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  with  this  comment:  "The  point  to  be  made  is 
important — no  man  who  does  not  believe  in  God  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  public  affairs  in  times  of  great  emergency.  This  is  no  sentiment ; 
it  is  a  psychological  fact  that  faith  in  God  gives  a  man  nerve,  decision  and 
hope.  Faith  in  the  supremacy  of  eternal  righteousness  is  a  great  asset  in  a 
man  who  has  an  important  duty  to  perform  for  the  public." 

John  R.  Mott,  Generalissimo,  Leader  in  the  Undertaking  of  World  Con- 
quest for  Christ.  This  man — who  has  influenced  more  young  men  than  any 
other  man  living,  who  is  the  most  widely  known  figure  in  the  academic  life  of 
five  continents,  and  who  today  is  the  leading  force  in  aggressive  Christianity — 
of  what  kind  is  he?  He  is  stamped  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  man  of 
destiny.  His  faith  in  the  work  he  is  doing  is  like  a  sanctified  infatuation.  He 
has  the  imperial  qualities  in  a  superlative  degree — constructive  vision,  determina- 
tion, and  a  delight  in  detail.  This  year  (1911)  Princeton  University  made  him 
a  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  grounds  for  the  Princeton  honor  were  as  follows: 
"John  R.  Mott,  honored  by  academic  and  religious  bodies  for  his  services  in 
planning  and  extending  the  active  Christian  work  of  university  students,  deviser 
of  national  and  international  agencies  for  this  work,  particularly  the  World's 
Christian  Student  Federation ;  presiding  leader  in  the  World's  Missionary  Move- 
ment in  Edinburgh  in  1910;  a  traveler  over  four  continents  in  search  of  room 
for  work;  a  man  of  buoyant  energy,  deep  consecration,  astonishing  success;  a 
new  crusader  bent  on  the  Christian  conquest  of  the  world." 

His  is  the  audacious  plan  of  capturing  the  student  body  of  the  universities  all 
over  the  world.  His  very  audacity  fascinates  and  predisposes  the  students  to 
follow  his  leadership.  He  stands  before  them  in  his  virile  manhood  and  chal- 
lenges, dares  and  dazzles  them  by  setting  a  task  that  will  drain  their  every  energy 
and  consume  their  last  ounce  of  force.  Like  Garibaldi,  he  offers  pain,  privation, 
blood,  death,  and  victory.  Mott  holds  that  the  best  manhood  will  always  respond 
to  a  program  like  that. 

He  is  a  superlative  optimist;  he  says  the  world  can  be  conquered  in  a  gen- 
eration if  Christians  will  put  their  brains  and  time  and  money  and  prayers  into 
the  task.  And  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  he  is  bringing  it  to  pass.  Con^ 
densed  from  an  article  in  the  Outlook  by  Joseph  H,  OdelL 
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Potential  Leaders.  A  youth,  for  instance,  of  sound  inheritances  and  whole- 
some tastes,  comes  to  his  manhood  with  a  fund  of  health,  friends,  education,  and 
money,  and  enters  the  life  of  the  modern  world.  What  potential  leadership  and 
serviceableness  are  put  into  his  hands!  What  a  chance  is  his  to  guide,  to 
serve,  to  lift,  to  redeem !  In  the  great  crisis  of  our  civil  war  men  no  older  than 
he,  and  of  no  better  stuff,  found  themselves  suddenly  colonels  or  generals,  with 
the  fate  of  an  army  committed  to  them ;  and  the  new  and  not  less  ominous  con- 
flicts of  industrial  and  social  life  are  now  waiting  for  just  such  disciplined  and 
generous  men  to  take  command. 

Now  watch  this  youth  as  the  world's  work  and  play  lay  hold  on  him  and  he 
becomes  immersed  in  the  routine  and  frivolity  of  life.  Money  and  sport,  get- 
ting and  spending,  office  and  clubs,  overwhelm  his  idealism  and  sweep  him  into 
the  current  of  commonplace,  until  he  sinks  into  the  monontonous  ocean  of  medioc- 
rity. Nothing  that  is  base  or  discreditable  need  be  reported  of  this  sub- 
mergence of  a  soul.  The  man  may  emerge  at  last  a  respectable,  comfortable, 
portly  citizen,  to  be  described  in  the  commercial  phrase  of  our  obituaries  as 
"successful."  But  what  a  waste  has  there  been  of  the  finest  stuff;  what  precious 
by-products  have  remained  unutilized;  what  undiscovered  strength  of  character 
and  unsuspected  resources  of  nobility  and  wisdom,  have  been  drowned  by  the 
rising  tide  of  prosperity  or  indolence!  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  in  Sun- 
day Evenings  in  the  CoUege  Chapel. 

Willing  to  pay  the  Price  of  Leadership.  "Mollie  has  come,  and  now  it  will 
all  go  smooth!"  cried  a  young  hostess  who  was  trying  to  make  her  shy  guests 
feel  at  home.  "There  is  Mrs.  May !  Now  the  Jenkinses  will  stop  capping  stories 
about  how  smart  they  are!"  murmured  one  to  another  at  sight  of  a  frank, 
modest,  charming  little  person  whom  everybody  stopped  talking  to  greet, 
"Is  Dick  going?    Oh,  well,  then,  we'll  get  there  all  right!" 

What  is  the  thing  that  underlies  this  sort  of  speech,  heard  every  day  by  each 
of  us?  Why  is  there  some  quality  here  of  leadership  that  not  all  of  us  possess? 
Well,  we  could  have  it,  if  we  really  wanted  it.  Any  person  who  prefers  the 
good  of  others  to  his  own  comfort  or  pride  or  vanity  or  ease  can  and  will  be  a 
stimulating,  cheering,  guiding,  transforming  sort  of  person,  and  nothing  but 
single  hearted  devotion  to  the  law  of  love  can  ever  make  that  sort  of  person. 
Zion's  Herald, 

II    The  Divine  Leader 

The  Source  of  the  Human  Leader's  Power.  I  once  read  of  an  edifice  in 
which  the  sun  shone  down  through  a  mighty  lens  fixed  at  the  summit  and 
crowning  the  central  point  of  an  ample  dome.  The  sun  seemed  to  love  to  pour 
his  very  self  through  the  transparent  glass  which  shivered  with  radiance  at  the 
triumphal  point  where  all  the  lines  of  that  dome  met,  after  mounting  so  nobly 
from  the  pillars  below  upon  which  the  dome  itself  rested.  As  a  consequence, 
the  light  fell  into  the  building  in  such  a  way  that  every  room  opening  from  the 
center  where  gleamed  the  glorious  cross,  was  filled  with  radiance.  Such  was 
the  nature  of  Moses  under  the  revelation  of  God,  and  any  true  characterization 
of  his  power  must  always  portray  the  centralness  of  the  man.  The  greatest  of 
all  facts  and  factors — God — shone  down  into  the  soul  of  this  man.  The  Highest 
poured  his  nature  into  Moses  at  the  highest  point  in  the  nature  of  Moses.  Dr, 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  in  Paths  to  Power. 

Security  of  him  who  trusts  in  the  Divine  Leader.  It  was  in  the  year  1812. 
Napoleon  was  preparing  for  the  campaign  against  Russia.  Great  was  the  excite- 
ment in  Russia.  Only  Prince  Gallitzin  remained  noticeably  calm  and  content. 
Called  before  Alexander  he  was  asked  what  made  him  so  calm.  He  drew  a 
Bible  from  his  pocket  and  holding  it  out  to  the  Czar  he  let  it  fall  to  the  ground 
and  it  opened  at  the  91st  Psalm.  "O  that  your  majesty  might  seek  this  refuge," 
he  said  as  he  read  the  words  of  the  Psalm.  They  separated.  A  general  day  of 
prayer  was  ordered.  The  minister  who  preached  before  the  Czar  took  for  his 
text  the  91st  Psalm.  The  Czar,  surprised,  asked  the  Prince  if  he  had  told 
the  preacher  about  their  conversation.  The  Prince  assured  him  that  he  had  not. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Czar  sent  for  his  Chaplain  and  asked  him  to  read  the  Bible 
to  him.    He  came  and  began  to  read  the  91st  Psalm.    "Stop,"  cried  the  Czar, 
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"who  told  you  to  read  that?*'  "God,"  answered  the  Chaplain.  "When  your 
majesty  sent  for  me  I  fell  upon  my  knees  and  besought  him  to  tell  me  what  to 
read.  Then  I  thought  of  the  91st  Psalm  and  could  not  get  away  from  it," — and 
the  Czar,  too,  could  not  get  away  from  it.  He  carried  thereafter  in  his  pocket 
a  paper,  whose  content  no  one  knew.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  most  important 
document.    After  his  death  it  was  found  to  be  the  91st  Psalm. 

Our  Pillar  of  Fire.  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  that  f olloweth  me  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life,"  Jn.  8.12.  Jesus  spoke 
these  great  words  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  sitting  in  the  Treasury, 
within  the  Court  of  the  Women;  and  it  was  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, when  this  court  was  crowded  with  pilgrims. 

Not  far  from  where  he  sat  were  two  gigantic  candelabra  of  gold,  each  of 
them  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  each  supporting  four  large  branching  burners. 
The  golden  cups  of  these  lamps  held  one  hundred  and  twenty  pints  of  oil ;  and 
the  wicks  were  made  of  the  cast-off  linen  robes  of  the  priests.  Who  could  have 
ever  thought  of  such  huge  chandeliers  as  these !  Yet  there  they  stood  and  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Feast,  after  the  evening  sacrifice,  all  the  lights  in  the  great 
lamps  were  kindled ;  and  they  flung  their  soft  and  brilliant  radiance  over  all  the 
city,  turning  the  darkness  into  day. 

The  purpose  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  to  commemorate  a  chapter  in 
the  life  of  the  Hebrew  nation  away  far  back  in  their  history.  When  the  set  time 
arrived,  the  people  quitted  their  homes  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem;  and  they  lived 
there  during  the  week  of  the  festival  in  'small  booths  made  of  branches  ol  olive, 
and  palm,  and  myrtle,  the  purpose  of  this  being  to  recall  the  tent-life  of  their 
fathers  in  the  Arabian  Desert. 

The  lighting  of  the  two  huge  Temple  chandeliers  suggested  thoughts  of  the 
fiery  pillar  which  had  given  guidance  to  the  Israelitish  host  in  its  wanderings  for 
forty  years.  We  remember  what  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Exodus: — '*The 
Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way;  and 
bv  night  in  ^  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light."  Now,  says  Jesus,  what  the  pil- 
lar of  fire  was  to  the  Israelites  long  ago,  I  myself  am  to  all  mankind.  "I  am  the 
Light  of  the  world."  The  Savior  used  the  two  Temple  candelabra  as  a  text. 
He  said  that  the  pillar  of  fire  was  a  prophecy.  Buddha's  disciples  can  at  the 
most  call  their  master  only  "the  Light  of  Asia" ;  but  Christ  is  "the  Light  of  the 
world." 

This  is  a  tremendous  claim;  and  yet  the  world  does  not  laugh  Jesus  to  scorn 
for  making  it.  Nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  he  spoke  these 
words;  and  the  words  have  stood  every  kind  of  test.  Past  history  and  present- 
day  facts  unite  in  proving  that  Jesus  Christ  is  indeed  "the  Light  of  the  World." 
Condensed  from  For  the  Lambs  of  the  Flock,  by  Charles  Jerdan. 

Ill    The  Great  Work  o^  Jehovah 

The  Gist  of  the  Lesson.  The  wonder  is  not  that  the  Red  Sea  parted  under 
the  blowing  of  the  strong  east  wind.  The  wonder  was  spiritual,  namely,  that 
Moses  and  his  followers  were  so  filled  with  the  thought  of  God  that  they  could 
see  at  once  that  God  was  opening  the  sea  for  them.  A  mere  camp-follower  in 
the  host  of  Israel  might  have  said  to  himself  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  had 
parted  simply  because  the  wind  had  blown.  He  would  have  seen  the  danger 
of  venturing  into  the  sea  depending  upon  anything  so  fickle  as  an  east  wind.  The 
difference  between  such  a  camp-follower  and  Moses  would  have  been  in  Moses' 
quick  insight  into  the  plan  of  God.  The  army  of  Pharaoh  was  behind,  the  Red 
Sea  was  before.  If,  now,  the  Red  Sea  opens,  the  leader  who  is  close  to  the 
plan  of  God,  who  has  received  the  message  that  Israel  is  to  be  delivered,  can 
see  at  once  that  the  opening  is  intended  for  Israel.  The  east  wind  is  the  instru- 
ment of  God.  So  with  the  pillar  of  fire.  The  unenlightened  camp-follower 
might  have  seen  nothing  in  the  cloud  but  the  fire  of  lightning.  He  might  have 
remonstrated  upon  the  folly  of  depending  upon  lightning  flashes  for  the  guidance 
of  an  army.  Moses  knew  better.  He  was  so  conscious  of  the  presence  of  God 
that  he  saw  God  in  all  the  outward  happenings.  The  east  wind  was  not  an  east 
wind  merely,  but  a  mighty  dam  in  the  hands  of  God  to  hold  back  the  waters. 
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The  lightning  was  not  lightning  merely  but  the  flashing  torch  of  God.  The 
difference  is  inner.  The  host  of  Israelites  without  this  surpassing  consciousness 
of  God  would  have  known  nothing  but  wind  and  lightning  and  would  have 
gone  down  before  the  charge  of  the  Egyptians.  With  this  consciousness  they 
could  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  I<ord.  Dr.  Francis  J.  McConnell, 
in  the  Sunday  School  Journal, 

Another  Cloud  which  kept  the  One  from  coming  near  the  Other  all  the 
Night.  A  company  of  Covenanters  had  been  pursued  by  their  persecutors  until 
their  strength  was  exhausted.  Reaching  a  little  hill  which  separated  them  from 
their  pursuers,  their  leader  said:  "Let  us  pray  here;  for  if  the  Lord  hear  not 
our  prayer,  and  save  us,  we  are  all  dead  men."  He  then  prayed,  "Twine  them 
about  the  hill,  O  Lord!  and  cast  the  lap  of  thy  cloak  over  puir  Saunders  and 
these  puir  things."  Before  he  had  done  speaking,  a  mist  rose  up  about  the  hill, 
and  wrapped  the  devoted  little  band  about  like  the  very  cloak  of  the  Lord  he 
had  prayed  for.  In  vain  their  enemies  sought  to  find  them;  and,  while  they 
were  wearying  themselves  in  the  effort,  an  order  came  which  sent  them  on  an 
errand  in  a  different  direction.    Sunday  School  Times. 

Other  Providential  Winds.  It  was  a  strong  east  wind  that  brought  the 
fearful  storm  which  destroyed  the  Spanish  Armada  and  saved  England.  Queen 
Elizabeth  recognized  God's  hand  in  this,  and  she  had  a  medal  struck  bearing  this 
inscription :  He  blew  with  his  wind  and  they  were  scattered. 

"Among  the  number  of  providential  interpositions  in  answer  to  prayer,"  says 
Le  Clerc,  "may  be  placed  what  happened  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  in  the  year 
1672.  The  Dutch  expected  an  attack  from  their  enemies  by  sea,  and  public 
prayers  were  ordered  for  their  deliverance.  It  came  to  pass  that  when  their 
enemies  waited  only  for  the  tide  in  order  to  land,  the  tide  was  retarded,  con- 
trary to  its  usual  course,  for  twelve  hours,  so  that  their  enemies  were  obliged  to 
defer  the  attempt  to  another  opportunity,  which  they  never  found,  because  a 
storm  arose  afterwards  and  drove  them  from  the  coast." 

The  Great  Work  Jehovah  is  now  Doing.  What  we  need,  said  General 
Gordon,  is  a  profound  faith  in  God*s  ruling  all  things.  Such  a  faith  had  John 
Wesley  when  he  said,  I  read  my  newspaper  in  order  to  see  how  God  governs 
the  world.  ; 

Such  a  faith  had  Cromwell.  What  are  all  our  histories,  he?  ^sked,  but  God 
manifesting  himself,  that  he  hath  shaken  and  tumbled  down  and  trampled  upon 
everything  that  he  had  not  planted  ?  t ; 

Such  a  faith  had  Lincoln.  No  human  council  hath  devised  ndr  hath  any 
human  mind  worked  out  these  great  things,  he  declared.  They  are  the  gracious 
gifts  of  the  most  high  God,  who  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins, 
hath  nevertheless  remembered  mercy.  And  again  he  said :  Now  at  the  end  of 
three  years'  struggle  the  nation's  condition  is  not  what  either  par^  or  any  man 
desired  or  expected.  God  alone  can  claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending  seems  plain. 
If  God  now  wills  the  removal  of  a  great  wrong  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the 
North  as  well  as  you  of  the  South  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that 
wrong,  impartial  history  will  find  therein  new  cause  to  attest  and  revere  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  God. 

Such  a  faith  is  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  when  he  says :  I  no  longer  look  back  for 
the  evidence  that  God  was  in  history — though  I  believe  thajt  he  was  in  history — 
but  I  look  about  to  see  him  in  history  now.  1 

SENTENCE  SERMONS  I 

I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go: 
I  will  counsel  thee  with  mine  eye  upon  thee.    Psalm  |p.8.  • 
Our  safety  depends  not  upon  the  path  but  upon  ourjchoice  of  leader. 
The  right  hand  of  Jehovah  doeth  valiantly.  ?Psalmfii8.i5. 
"Each  man  is  captain  of  his  soul. 

And  each  man  his  own  ^rew, 
But  the  Pilot  knows  the  unknown  seas, 
And  he  will  bring  us  through." 
Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.    Proverb. 
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Every  man  is  waiting  for  a  leader:  every  man  ought  to  be  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  lead.    G.  K.  Chesterton. 

The  great  thing,  after  all,  is  only  Forward!    Guethe. 

Forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  and  stretching  forward  to  the  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  on  toward  the  goal.     Phil.  3.13. 

Earn  for  yourselves  the  right  and  the  power  of  taking  the  moral  initiative 
among  men  to  the  bettering  of  the  common  work,  to  the  helping  of  the  world, 
to  the  saving  of  the  lost.    President  Tucker, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

The  Israelites,  marching  up  to  the  edge  of  the  Red  Sea  till  the  waves  parted 
before  their  feet,  step  by  step,  are  often  taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  our 
faith  should  do — advance  to  the  brink  of  possibility  and  then  the  seemingly  im- 
possible may  be  found  to  open.  Dr.  John  Ker,  quoted  in  Bxpositor's  Dictionary 
of  Texts. 

If  God  could  deliver  three  tnillion  slaves  from  the  hands  of  the  mightiest 
monarch  on  earth,  don't  you  think  he  can  deliver  us  from  every  besetting  sin? 
D.  L.  Moody, 

Happy  and  brave  and  strong  shall  we  be — able  to  endure  all  things  and  to 
do  all  things — if  we  believe  that  every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment  of  our 
life  is  in  his  hands.    Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke. 

SUBJECT  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward:  Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  occurred  at  the  first  oasis  where  the  Israel- 
ites stopped  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea?  2.  What  was  found  at  the  next  stop- 
ping place,  and  where  was  it?  3.  Read  the  entire  chapter:  what  further  direc- 
tions concerning  the  gathering  of  the  manna  were  given?  4.  How  was  the 
manna  prepared?  (Num.  11.8.)  5.  What  is  said  in  this  chapter  about  the 
keeping  of  the  seventh  day?  6.  What  natural  growths  have  been  called  manna, 
and  why  could  they  not  have  been  that  given  to  the  Israelites?  (Clipping,  p. 
319-)  7-  What  is  the  reason  given  in  Dt.  8.3  for  the  feeding  with  manna?  8. 
On  what  occasion  did  Jesus  quote  words  from  that  verse?  9.  What  foods  en- 
joyed in  Egypt  are  mentioned  in  Num.  11.5?  10.  When  diJ  the  Israelites  turn 
in  disgust  from  the  manna  and  what  did  they  say?  (Num.  21.5.)  11.  Why 
were  directions  given  for  the  preservation  of  a  sample  of  manna?  (Ex.  16.33; 
Heb.  9.4.)  12.  How  long  was  manna  provided?  (Ex.  16.35.)  I3-  What  other 
food  besides  manna  and  quails  did  the  Israelites  have  in  the  wilderness?  (Clip- 
ping, p.  321.)  14.  After  Pentecost,  how  did  the  Christian  Church  see  that  there 
was  none  among  them  that  lacked?  (Acts  2.45.)  15.  Where  in  the  Bible  is 
the  chapter  about  the  Bread  of  Life? 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  By  what  road  had  Joseph  and  later  Jacob  gone 
down  to  Egypt  from  Canaan?  2.  Why  did  not  Moses  lead  the  Israelites  to 
Canaan  by  this  same  road?  (Clipping,  p.  311.)  3.  How  had  the  people  seen  God's 
power  at  the  Red  Sea?  4.  What  effect  did  this  then  have  upon  them?  5.  When 
before  had  the  people  murmured  against  their  leader?  6.  How  were  the  people 
"proved,"  v.  4?  7.  How  does  this  account  show  the  need  of  long  training  in  the 
wilderness?  8.  What  is  meant  by  "the  glory  of  Jehovah,"  verse  7?  9.  What  is 
meant  by  "coming  near  before  Jehovah"?  10.  Why  was  Aaron  the  spokesman? 
(Lesson  3  of  this  Quarter.)  11.  What  was  there  about  the  manna  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  natural  product  of  the  desert?  12.  How  is  Moses'  meekness 
shown  in  this  lesson?  13.  How  does  the  Golden  Text  for  the  Quarter  apply  to 
this  lesson?  14.  In  the  prayer  which  Jesus  taught  whence  did  he  say  comes  our 
daily  bread? 

Note  BpQk  Work.    Scene  IV.  Crossing  the  Red  Sea, 
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THE   BREAD   FROM   HEAVEN 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am  the  bread  of  life.    Jn«  6*35 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ex.  16.2-15.  The  Bread  from 
Heaven.  T.  Ex.  15.22-16.1.  Waters  of  Marah  and  Elim.  W.  Ex.  16.18-36. 
Sabbath  Bread.  T.  Ps.  78.18-32.  Israel  Dissatisfied  with  Manna.  F.  John  6.30- 
35,  47-51.  True.  Bread  from  Heaven.  S.  Ex.  17.1-7.  Tested  by  Thirst.  S.  Ex. 
1 7.8- 1 6.    Strengthened  for  Victory. 

STUDY  Ex.  15.27-16.36    READ  Ex.  15-17    COMMIT  vv  4,  5 

2  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against 
Moses  and  against  Aaron  in  the  wilderness :  3  and  the  children  of  Israel  said 
unto  them,  Would  that  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full;  for  ye 
have  brought  us  forth,  into  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with 
hunger. 

4  Then  said  Jehovah  unto  Moses,  Behold,  I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven  for 
you;  and  the  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  day's  portion  every  day,  that  I 
may  prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  ray  law,  or  not.  5  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  on  the  sixth  day,  that  they  shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in,  and  it 
shall  be  twice  as  much  as  they  gather  daily.  6  And  Moses  and  Aaron  said  unto 
all  the  children  of  Israel,  At  even,  then  ye  shall  know  that  Jehovah  hath  brought 
you  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt;  7  and  in  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see  the 
glory  of  Jehovah;  for  that  he  heareth  your  murmurings  against  Jehovah:  and 
what  are  we,  that  ye  murmur  against  us  ?  8  And  Moses  said.  This  shall  be,  when 
Jehovah  shall  give  you  in  the  evening  flesh  to  eat,  and  in  the  morning  bread  to 
the  full;  for  that  Jehovah  heareth  your  murmurings  which  ye  murmur  against 
him:  and  what  are  we?  your  murmurings  are  not  against  us,  but  against  Je- 
hovah. 9  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Say  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  Come  near  before  Jehovah ;  for  he  hath  heard  your  murmur- 
ings. 10  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aaron  spake  unto  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  looked  toward  the  wilderness,  and,  behold,  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  appeared  in  the  cloud.  11  And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  12  I  have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children  of  Israel:  speak  unto 
them,  saying.  At  even  ye  shall  eat  flesh,  and  in  the  morning  ye  shall  be  filled  with 
bread;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah  your  God. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass  at  even,  that  the  quails  came  up,  and  covered  the  camp : 
and  in  the  morning  the  dew  lay  round  about  the  camp.  14  And  when  the  dew 
that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness  a  small  round 
thing,  small  as  the  hoarfrost  on  the  ground.  15  And  when  the  children  of 
Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  What  is  it?  for  they  knew  not  what  it 
was.  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  It  is  the  bread  which  Jehovah  hath  given 
you  to  eat. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  At  Elim,  Ex.  15.27.  II.  Arrival  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin, 
16.1.  III.  The  People  Murmur  for  Food,  16.2-3.  IV.  Quails  and  Manna  Sent, 
16.4-16. 


2-3.  The  whole  congregation  murmured.    The  third  recorded  murmuring.    See 
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Ex.  14.10-12  and  Ex.  15.23,  24.— By  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  A  reference  to  the 
last  plague  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians. — Flesh-pots.  See  p.  320. — We  did  eat 
bread  to  the  full.  "It  was  the  habit  of  the  Egyptians  to  feed  well  those  whom 
they  employed  in  forced  labors  (Herodotus),  just  as  slave  owners  commonly  do 
their  slaves"  (Rawlinson).  See  Num.  11.5.  They  have  already  forgotten  the 
hardships  of  their  life  of  bondage,  the  taskmaster's  lash  and  other  cruel  op- 
pressions. Their  thought  is  that  of  Lam.  4.9. — To  kill  this  whole  assembly  with 
hunger.  See  p.  320.  How  like  the  childlike  and  extravagant  words  of  complaint 
heard  today  their  words  sound! 

4.  Bread.  Food. — From  heaven.  A  direct  gift,  miraculously  supplied. — A 
day's  portion  every  day.  Compare  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread.  The  day's  portion  teaches  the  lesson  of  moderation. — 
That  I  may  prove  them.  The  test  was  whether  they  would  keep  the  special  reg- 
ulations as  to  the  way  the  gift  could  be  used,  and  thereby  recognize  God  as  the 
Giver.    See  1627-30. 

5-6.  They  shall  prepare.  See  Num.  11. 8. — At  even,  then  ye  shall  know..  By 
the  quails,  verses  12,  13. 

7.  In  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see.  By  the  manna,  verse  13.— -Ye  shall  see 
the  glory  of  Jehovah.  Seeing  is  synonymous  with  knowing.  "Seeing  the  glory 
of  Jehovah  did  not  consist  in  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  which  appeared 
in  the  cloud,  as  mentioned  in  verse  10,  but  in  their  perception  or  experience  of 
that  glory  in  the  miraculous  gift  of  flesh  and  bread.  Compare  Num.  14.22 
(Delitzsch). — What  are  wet  The  people  must  feel,  as  did  Moses  and  Aaron» 
that  their  murmurings  were  against  the  Lord. 

8.  This  shall  be.  As  the  italics  show,  these  words  are  supplied  by  the  transla* 
tors :  the  time  of  your  knowing  the  glory  of  God  shall  be  when,  etc. 

9.  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Say.  Aaron  is  Moses'  spokesman :  See  Ex.  4.10- 
16. — Come  near  before  Jehovah.  Before  the  place  where  he  was  wont  to  mani- 
fest himself.  This  expression  later  in  the  record  refers  to  the  Tent  of  Meeting, 
or  Sanctuary. 

10.  The  glory  of  Jehovah  appeared  in  the  cloud.  See  Ex.  13.21-22. — Toward 
the  vuilderness.  They  were  in  the  wilderness ;  this  must  mean  towards  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness. 

12-13.  At  even..  Hebrew,  between  the  two  evenings,  RVm. — The  quails  came 
up.  Quails  always  fly  with  the  wind,  and  in  March  and  April  they  migrate  from 
Arabia  and  other  southern  countries  to  southern  Europe,  returning  towards  the 
end  of  September.  They  are  easily  captured,  for  they  alight  on  the  ground  when 
exhausted  with  flying. 

14-15.  Round  thing.  Or,  fiake,  RVm. — What  is  itf  Or,  It  is  manna.  Hebrew 
man  hu,  RVm. — Knew  not  what  it  was.  He  humbled  thee  and  suffered  thee  to  hun- 
ger, and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers 
know;  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only, 
but  by  everything  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  doth  man  live, 
Dt.  8.3.  For  the  nature  of  manna  read  verses  16-31,  and  for  the  method  of  pre- 
paring it  read  Num.  1 1.8. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

5.  It  shall  be  twice  as  much  as  they  gather  daily.  The  supply  of  manna  has 
been  variously  explained;  but  though  natural  phenomena  may  indicate  the  di- 
rection in  which  miraculous  aid  was  vouchsafed,  they  are  inadequate,  in  their 
ordinary  exhibition,  to  account  for  the  whole  facts  recorded.  One  theory,  which 
has  met  with  favor  from  many,  is  that  manna  was  simply  the  sugary  exudation 
from  the  twigs  of  the  tamarisk  tree,  which  from  the  earliest  years  has  been  call- 
ed "man"  or  "mana"  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  used  by  them  as  a  relish  and  is  not 
abundant.  Another  idea  has  been  advanced — that  of  its  having  been  derived 
from  the  manna  rains  known  in  various  countries.  There  is  an  edible  lichen 
which  sometimes  falls  in  showers  several  inches  deep,  the  wind  having  blown 
it  from  the  spots  where  it  grew,  and  carried  it  onwards.  That  a  double  portion 
fell  on  the  sixth  day,  and  none  on  the  seventh,  points  to  direct  providential  ar- 
rangement, and  it  certainly  looks  as  if  the  true  manna  which  has  always  been 
well  known,  could  not  have  been  so  great  a  wonder  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  have 
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required  a  sample  to  be  preserved  to  future  generations.    Dr,  Geikie,  in  Hours 
with  the  Bible. 

6.  Then  ye  shall  know  that  Jehovah  hath  brought  you  out  from  the  land  ojf 
Egypt.  On  the  way  to  the  North  Cape  our  steamer  brushed  against  the  branches 
of  trees  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  that  rose  almost  straight  up  out  of  the 
sea.  I  wondered  how  it  could  be  safe  to  sail  so  near ;  but  marine  engineers  said 
to  me:  "It  is  safe.  The  shape  and  slant  of  the  land  above  water  indicate  the 
shape  and  slant  of  the  land  below."  So  the  unnumbered  ages  of  God's  thought 
in  the  past  assure  me  of  care  for  endless  ages  to  come.  Prom  a  Letter  by  Bishop 
Fowler. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

3.  When  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full  The 
flesh-pots  were  the  three-legged  bronze  vessels  in  which  the  food  was  boiled.  In 
our  illustration  on  the  left,  which  comes  from  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IT  at 
Thebes,  one  Egyptian  is  stirring  the  fire  under  the  flesh-pot  and  the  other  is 
stirring  the  boBing  contents  of  the  pot.    In  the  other  part  of  the  illustration. 


which  comes  from  a  tomb  near  the  pyramids,  a  cook  is  roasting  a  goose  over  a 
fire,  and  another  one  is  cutting  up  meat.  The  illustration  on  page  245  represents 
a  dinner  party  which  was  found  portrayed  on  the  tombs  near  the  pyramids. 
The  last  figure  is  holding  a  joint  of  meat. 

3.  To  kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger.  "If  you  suppose,"  says  Doctor 
Trumbull  in  "Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,"  "that  a  Bedouin  requires  the  food 
of  an  ordinary  American  or  English  able-bodied  man,  you  may  well  wonder  how 
he  gets  on  in  the  desert.  But  when  you  understand  how  little  it  takes  to  keep  a 
Bedouin  alive,  you  will  have  no  wonder  that  he  can  live,  on  the  desert  or  any- 
where, in  time  of  plenty  or  of  famine.  And  if  you  think  that  the  standard  of 
home  living  is  the  ordinary  standard  of  pioneer  life  or  campaigning,  you  will 
lose  sight  of  the  vast  difference,  shown  in  the  Bible  story,  between  the  Israelites 
by  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  and  the  Israelites  murmuring  over  their  privations 
in  the  wilderness." 

Then  Doctor  Trumbull  narrates  how  his  Bedouin  attendants  lived  in  crossing 
the  desert.  They  walked  all  day  long  without  a  particle  of  food.  When  they 
rested  for  the  night,  they  ate  their  one  meal  of  the  day,  which  consisted  either 
of  flat-cakes — "sheets  of  book  binders'  paste,"  he  calls  them— made  from  a 
double  handful  of  flour  mixed  with  water  and  salt  and  baked  in  an  improvised 
oven,  or  of  a  double  handful  of  Egyptian  corn  roasted  over  a  fire. 

13.  The  quails  came  up.  After  we  left  Elim  and  were  approaching  the  sea- 
coast,  one  of  our  cameleers  suddenly  rushed  ahead  of  us  and  a  moment  later 
returned  with  a  live  quail  in  his  hands  which  he  had  just  caught.  This  event, 
occurring  at  the  very  region  where  the  children  of  Israel  were  so  abundantly 
fed  by  the  flocks  of  quails  wearied  by  the  flight  over  the  Akaba  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  was  a  wholly  unexpected  exemplification  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible. 
Frank  B.  Hoskins,  in  The  National  Geographical  Magazine. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Petrsea  were  wont  to  prepare  long  nets,  and  spread 
them  near  the  coast  for  many  furlongs,  by  which  means  they  caught  a  great 
quantity  of  quails,  which  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  from  the  sea.    Dibdorus, 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.    When  was  Jacob's  household  in  need  of  bread,  and  how 
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was  it  provided?  When  had  Moses  been  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula?  After 
Moses  first  interceded  with  Pharaoh,  and  Pharaoh  then  increased  their  burdens, 
how  did  the  IsraeHtes  complain  to  Moses?  When  they  knew  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  pursuing  them  and  the  Red  Sea  was  before  them,  what  were  their 
words  to  their  leader? 


After  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  the 
children  of  Israel  stood  upon  the  shore  of  Arabia  and  sang  a  song  of  triumph. 
Where  shall  we  find  an  older  or  more  splendid  national  anthem  than  that  re- 
corded in  the  15th  chapter  of  Exodus  ?  Then  they  turned  their  faces  to  the 
desert  and  to  the  new  experiences  there  awaiting  them. 

"Then  believed  they  his  words;  they  sang  his  praises,  they  soon  forgot  his 
works ;  they  waited  not  for  his  counsel,*'  says  the  Psalmist.  For  three  days  they 
journeyed  without  finding  water,  and  on  reaching  Marah,  great  was  their  disap- 
pointment at  finding  its  water  too  bitter  to  drink.  Of  course  they  murmured 
against  Moses.  He  cast  in  a  shrub  which  made  the  water  palatable*  Going  on 
to  Elim  they  found  an  abundance  of  water.  Thence  they  journeyed  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Sin,  where  begins  our  lesson. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

For  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  see  p.  329.  After  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  the  Israel- 
ites turned  southward  and  went  along  the  narrow  plain  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
See  the  large  colored  map.  In  its  northern  part  it  was  called  the  wilderness  of 
Shur,  and  in  its  southern  part,  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Marah,  where  the  bitter 
waters  were  made  sweet,  was  perhaps  the  modern  Ain  Suweirah,  thirty  miles 
south  of  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf.  It  was  a  short  journey  to  Elim,  the 
next  stopping  place  mentioned,  probably  the  modern  Wady  Ghurundel,  where 
there  was  an  oasis  of  palm  trees,  and  an  excellent  camping  ground. 

Over  a  month  was  spent  on  the  way  from  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  where  the  manna  was  given.  Modern  travelers  describe  this 
location  as  most  desolate;  with  the  exception  of  some  bushes  that  persist  in 
growing  in  spite  of  the  arid  surroundings,  the  eye  meets  only  boulders,  sand  and 
gravel. 

(The  modern  caravan  route  leads  straight  across  the  northern  end  of  the 
peninsula.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  men- 
tioned in  Num.  13.12  and  elsewhere.  Some  scholars,  notably  Professor  Kent, 
think  this  was  the  route  taken  by  the  Israelites.  They  locate  Elim  at  the  end 
of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  (Modem  Gulf  of  Akabah)  where  in  later 
Biblical  times  was  the  port  of  Elath,  "A  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  along 
this  main  caravan  route  from  Egypt,"  writes  Professor  Kent,  "would  bring  the 
Hebrews  to  this  point  after  three  weeks*  comfortable  travel.  From  there  the 
highways  branch  northward  toward  Canaan.*'  Mount  Sinai  he  thinks  one  of  the 
peaks  in  the  Mount  Seir  range.  See  p.  330.  In  this  book  the  traditional  route  is 
followed  as  the  one  more  in  accord  with  the  Biblical  data.) 

Many  people  think  of  the  Israelites  as  wandering  restlessly  here  and  there 
for  forty  years  in  a  barren  desert  region,  wholly  incapable  of  cultivation.  Yet 
we  know  that  they  had  with  them  flocks  and  herds.  In  Num.  14.33  we  read> 
"Your  children  shall  be  wanderers  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,**  but  another 
translation,  given  in  the  margin,  is  "Your  children  shall  be  shepherds  in  the  wil- 
derness forty  years."  There  was  good  pasturage  in  those  highways  through  the. 
mountain  passes,  the  broad,  winding  wadies  (river-beds  which  are  dry  the 
greater  part  of  the  year) ,  and  here  and  there  throughout  the  peninsula  there 
were  perennial  springs  where  grass,  palms  and  tamarisks  grew.  Other  growths 
were  the  caper  plant,  called  the  hyssop  in  the  Bible,  thorn  shrubs,  shittim  wood 
(of  which  the  Tabernacle  was  made)  and  other  species  of  acacia,  and  white 
broom  or  juniper. 

Nor  was  the  peninsula  wholly  destitute  of  civilization.  It  was  crossed  by 
trade  routes,  and  it  must  have  had  a  port  for  ships  from  Egypt,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians had  worked  its  copper  and  turquoise  mines  for  centuries  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Israelites.  Slag  heaps  and  traces  of  their  smelting  furnaces  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Bible  record  speaks  not  only  of  flocks  and  herds,  but  of  fish  and  game 
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and  agricultural  products — ^so  the  Israelites  were  not  wholly  dependent  through- 
out the  forty  years  upon  the  manna. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  UTTLE  FOLKS 

The  story  continues  thrillingly  interesting.  Begin  by  calling  for  the  words  of 
this  prayer: 

"Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  night 

And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light, 

For  rest  and  food  and  loving  care, 

And  all  that  makes  the  world  so  fair." 
(Close  by  asking  your  pupils  to  pray  this  prayer  every  morning.)  Emphasize 
the  wrong  in  the  people's  complaining,  and  show  how  patient  God  was  with  them. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  show  Tissot's  picture  of  Moses,  No.  42,  as  you  give  the 
dialogue  between  him  and  the  people.  Talk  about  our  asking  for  daily  bread  in 
the  lord's  Prayer,  about  our  wheat  and  corn  as  gifts  from  God  as  really  as  the 
manna  was  a  gift  to  the  Israelites,  and  teach  your  pupils  the  lesson  of  gratitude 
for  all  God's  gifts.    Tell  them  the  missionary's  story,  p.  323. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  The  eye  of  a  fly,  you  know,  has  many  facets,  so  that  it 
sees,  not  one  spider  alone,  but  a  multitude  of  spiders.  Whatever  it  looks  at  is 
multiplied  many  times.  Some  one  has  said  that  we  manufacture  for  our  eyes 
spectacles  made  after  the  plan  of  the  fl/s  eye,  so  that  when  we  look  at  our 
troubles  we  see  them  multiplied.  We  seem  to  take  off  those  spectacles,  too, 
when  we  look  at  our  mercies.  Last  Sunday  we  left  the  Israelites  praising  God 
for  their  marvelous  escape  from  the  Egyptians.  To-day  we  find  them  looking  at 
all  God  had  done  for  them  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope ;  all  his  bless- 
ings have  receded  into  the  dim  distance,  and  their  present  discomforts,  espe- 
cially their  lack  of  abundant  food,  are  magnified  many  times. 

For  Older  Pupils.  "I  have  crossed  my  Rubicon."  What  does  the  expression 
mean?  Where  is  the  Rubicon?  It  is  an  insignificant  little  stream,  once  the 
boundary  between  the  northern  part  of  the  Roman  territory  and  the  region  of 
the  Gauls.  What  made  its  name  famous?  On  its  northern  bank  Julius  Caesar 
once  halted  to  meditate  his  future  course.  He  was  returning  victorious  from 
an  expedition  northward,  when  he  learned  that  his  enemies  were  plotting  against 
him  in  Rome.  Should  he  go  on  and  involve  his  country  in  civil  war?  After 
hesitating  awhile,  he  resolved  to  go  on.  Vactaest  alea!**  "the  die  is  castl"  he 
exclaimed  and--crossed  the  Rubicon.  Thereafter  there  was  no  retreating. 
So  ever  since,  when  one  has  made  a  decisive  step,  "burned  his  bridges  behind 
him,"  taken  measures  that  involve  weighty  matters,  entered  upon  a  venture  from 
which  there  is  no  retreating,  we  say  he  has  crossed  his  Rubicon.  We  might 
equally  well  say,  he  has  crossed  his  Red  Sea.  For  the  Hebrews  on  the  further 
side  of  that  sea  from  Egypt  no  returning  was  possible.    Did  they  wish  it? 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Bread  from  Heaven 

What  is  it?    In  the  time  of  Moses,  Egyptian  school  teachers  drew  this  little 

symbol  before  an  arithmetical  problem.    It  is  the  figure  of  a  bird  trying  to  pick 

^    up  something  from  the  ground.    It  was  pronounced  kem.    Where  we 

^/^^    say  findy  "Find  the  answer  to  this  problem,"  they  said  Kem.  This  sym- 

f^^jl      hoi  was  put  at  the  end  of  a  problem,  too,  and  there  it  meant  "Found," 

the  problem  had  been  solved,  the  answer  found,  Q.  E.  D.,  Quod  erat 

demonstrandum,  as  we  say  in  algebraic  problems. 

What  is  it?    The  Israelites  questioned,  as  they  sought  like  the  bird  for  food 

along  the  ground  and  picked  up— a  small  round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar  frost. 

Kem,  Found,  was  Moses*  answer :    It  is  the  bread  which  Jehovah  hath  given  you 

to  eat. 

Give  us  This  Day  our  Daily  Bread.    Rabbinical  teachers  say  that  the  chap- 
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ter  of  the  manna  immediately  follows  the  chapter  about  the  crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea  because  the  daily  sustenance  of  man  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  the  dividing  of 
the  waters.  And  is  it  not  true?  Are  not  our  annual  harvests  of  grain,  from 
which  our  bread  is  made,  miracles  by  which  we  are  fed?  Our  farmers  plow 
the  ground  and  sow  the  seed,  but  they  cannot  make  the  seed,  that  must  come 
from  God's  last  year's  gift,  and  they  cannot  bring  rain  and  the  heat,  these,  too, 
are  God's  gifts.  The  miracle  of  raining  bread  from  heaven  is  repeated  the 
world  over  today.  There  is  no  day  when  there  is  not  a  harvesting  of  grain  in 
some  part  of  the  world.  Said  Luther  on  one  of  his  journeys  from  Leipsic,  as 
he  gazed  upon  a  harvest  field:  "How  it  stands,  that  golden-yellow  corn,  on  its 
fine,  tapered  stem !  The  meek  earth,  at  God's  kind  bidding,  has  produced  it  once 
again."    It  is  God  who  gives  us  our  daily  bread. 

It  is  the  Bread  which  Jehovah  hath  given  you.  J.  G.  Paton,  you  know, 
was  the  famous  missionary  to  the  New  Hebrides.  In  his  autobiography  he 
gives  a  beautiful  incident.  On  the  island  of  Aniwa  there  had  long  been  little 
to  eat  when  a  vessel  arrived  laden  with  food.  At  once  he  opened  a  cask  of 
biscuits  and  gave  one  to  each  child  in  the  crowd  of  eager  onlookers.  To  his 
surprise,  however,  not  one  began  to  eat.  "Why  don't  you  eat?"  he  questioned. 
And  the  oldest  one  answered,  "We  will  first  thank  God  for  this  food,  ask  him 
to  bless  it  to  us  all."  This  they  did  in  their  own  way,  thanking  God  for  the 
food  as  a  gift  from  his  hand. 

II    I  AM  THE  Bread  ot  LiFE 

What  Christ  meant.  How  many  of  us  have  no  idea  what  Christ  means  by 
being  the  Bread  of  Life,  simply  because  we  have  not  first  of  all  asked  our- 
selves what  we  wish  life  itself  to  be !  But  if  we  choose  to  see  life  in  its  largest 
meanings,  and  lay  upon  our  hearts  its  real  possibilities;  if  life  be  to  us  the 
power  to  grow  away  from  sin,  to  stand  through  temptation  and  to  wear  down 
adversity;  if  it  be  the  recovery  of  failure,  and  the  healing  of  wounds,  and  the 
courage  against  death ;  if  still  high,  we  have  known  that  we  come  from  the 
Father,  who  has  made  his  image  our  ideal  and  our  destiny  the  perfect  perform- 
ance of  his  will;  if  we  feel  how  far  we  are  from  his  image,  and  how  terribly 
difficult  that  will  is  to  do, — I  say,  if  life  be  such  a  liberty,  and  such  a  hope,  and 
such  an  agony,  then  Christ  alone  is  the  strength  of  our  lives.  He  will  not 
fail  us  in  any  of  its  wants  and  struggles ;  but  he  that  cometh  to  him  shall  never 
hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  in  him  shall  never  thirst.  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith, 
in  The  Forgiveness  of  Sins. 

To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  Rev.  2.17. 
There  are  two  primary  emphases  of  the  Christian  evangel.  The  first  primary 
note  is  that  our  Lord  is  acquainted  with  the  secret  need  of  the  individual  life. 
"I  know  my  sheep."  "Thy  Father" — is  not  this  beautiful? — who  seeth  beneath 
the  skin,  who  seeth  in  secret  where  the  kindliest  eye  of  thy  dearest  friend  can- 
not pierce — "thy  Father  seeth  thy  secret  need." 

The  second  primary  note  is  this:  our  God  will  bring  the  secret  bread  to  the 
secret  need.  Our  secret  life  shall  be  preserved  from  starvation,  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  Paul,  our  inner  life  is  renewed — fed  up,  sustained,  nourished.  That 
is  what  constitutes  the  outstanding  contrast  between  men.  Some  men  are  in 
covenant  with  the  One  who  has  the  secret  knowledge  and  he  brings  down  the 
hidden  manna  by  which  they  gain  their  sustenance  and  give  you  and  me  such 
keen  and  frequent  surprises.  General  Booth  has  not  always  been  the  idol  of 
the  country.  He  has  rather  been  the  victim  of  insult,  brutality,  and  open 
contempt.  Where  now  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  civic 
dignitaries  hasten  to  pay  him  honor,  in  those  very  towns  and  cities  in  past  days 
he  was  pelted  with  the  mire  of  the  streets  and  treated  as  the  very  scum  of  the 
earth.  For  thirty  or  forty  years  he  endured,  and  no  civic  or  national  dignity 
was  conferred  upon  him,  no  patronage  of  the  great!  Yet  he  endured — on,  on, 
on!  right  on  to  white  hairs!  What  was  the  secret?  "Hidden  manna."  "I  have 
meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of."    Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  in  The  Silver  Lining. 

Hungry  for  the  Bread  of  Life.  From  1 876-1878  there  was  a  terrible  famine 
in  India.  Hundreds  of  thousands  died  of  starvation.  The  government  ordered 
the  digging  of  a  canal,  in  order  to  provide  the  people  with  money  to  buy,  at 
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high  prices,  a  little  food.  Mr.  Clough,  a  missionary,  was  given  the  contract  fori 
part  of  this  work.  He  put  his  native  helpers  in  charge  of  gangs  of  workmen,] 
and,  during  the  hours  of  rest  from  labor,  there  was  splendid  opportunity  to 
preach. 

The  people  became  even  more  hungry  for  the  Bread  of  Life  than  for  food  for 
the  body.  As  long  as  the  famine  lasted,  no  natives  were  received  for  baptism ; 
but  when  the  famine  was  over,  after  a  careful  examination,  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  were  accepted  and  were  baptized,  twenty-two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  in  one  day.  At  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  ten  thousand  had  been 
received  into  the  church.    Kingdom  Comments. 

Ill    The  Sin  of  Murmuring 

The  Complaining  Israelites.  After  the  great  adventure  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Children  of  Israel  started  on  their  way  to  the  Mount  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
They  had  never  been  away  from  home  before,  and  they  did  not  know  how  to 
behave.  So  when  they  were  uncomfortable,  as  people  are  likely  to  be  on  a  long 
journey,  instead  of  taking  it  cheerfully,  they  complained  and  cried. 

They  were  hungry,  and  there  was  nothing  to  eat.  And  they  cried  out  against 
Moses,  and  said,  "Oh,  that  we  had  stayed  in  Egypt,  by  the  flesh-pots !  You  have 
brought  us  into  this  desert  to  kill  us  with  hunger."  But  Moses  said:  "Be  pa- 
tient. God  is  taking  care  of  you.  He  will  feed  you."  And  when  they  waked 
up  on  the  next  morning,  the  ground  was  covered  with  something  which  looked 
like  frost.  And  they  gathered  it,  and  ground  it,  and  baked  it,  and  it  was  very 
nice  to  eat  and  the  name  of  it  was  manna. 

So  they  ate  the  manna,  and  they  liked  it  so  much  that  they  said  it  was  good 
enough  even  for  angels.  But  as  day  after  day  passed,  and  there  was  manna  for 
breakfast,  and  manna  for  dinner,  and  manna  for  supper,  and  nothing  else,  they 
came  to  hate  the  sight  of  it.  Again  they  wished  that  they  were  back  in  Egypt. 
"When  we  were  in  Egypt,"  they  said,  "we  had  fish  to  eat,  and  cucumbers  to  eat 
with  it,  and  melons  and  leeks  and  onions  and  garlic — ^now  we  have  only  manna." 
So  they  went  on  their  way  complaining,  and  Moses  had  a  very  hard  time  with 
them.    Dr.  George  Hodges,  in  The  Garden  of  Bden. 

Other  Complaining  Travelers.  Just  as  these  Hebrews  complained,  over  and 
over  again,  on  their  way  to  Palestine  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  so 
travelers  complain  in  Palestine  today.  The  Youth's  Companion  records  an  ex- 
ception. 

"She  is  the  best  traveler  in  the  party,"  said  a  chaperon  of  long  experience, 
speaking  of  a  young  girl  who  at  the  end  of  a  week  of  discomfort  in  Palestine 
was  still  cheerful  and  enthusiastic. 

"What  makes  a  good  traveler?"  asked  her  friend. 

"Having  two  eyes  of  different  kinds,"  repHed  the  chaperon.  "One  eye  must  be 
blind  to  discomforts  near  at  hand  and  have  a  clear  vision  for  beauties  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  other  eye  must  be  blind  to  dangers  or  difficulties  in  the  distance,  and 
see  everything  of  interest  and  charm  in  the  immediate  foieground." 

"Of  life  and  of  journeys  it  may  be  truly  said  that  blindness  to  discomforts 
and  delight  in  beauties  make  together  a  safe-conduct  into  the  most  inaccessible 
and  fascinating  of  regions.  The  Holy  Land,  for  example,  abounds  in  incon- 
veniences for  travelers— especially  those  of  the  feminine  sex.  Dirty  and  ill- 
kept  inns,  bad  roads,  extortionate  guides,  unsafe  water-supply,  food  as  unappe- 
tizing as  it  is  mysterious,  and  last  and  worst,  the  pest  of  insects  and  vermin  con- 
spire to  rob  the  journey  of  many  pleasures.  But  the  good  traveler  has  a  magic 
power  to  procure  the  best  that  is  to  be  had,  even  from  ignorant  and  reluctant 
hands,  and  also  a  sort  of  absorption — an  elevation — ^at  sight  of 

"Those  holy  fields 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessea  feet/* 
Such  a  mood  not  only  ignores  inconvenience,  but  actually  does  not  feel  it. 
Happy  the  traveler  who  can  command  it !" 

In  the  Alcott  Home.  When  Louisa  Alcott  was  nine  years  old  her  family 
moved  from  Boston  to  Concord,  Mass.  Here  her  mother's  cousin  came  to 
visit  them,  and  this  is  what  she  wrote  in  a  letter :    "Mrs.  Alcott  told  me  of  the 
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miserable,  poor  woman  in  her  neighborhood  in  a  poor  hovel  with  four  children ; 
she  had  been  aiding  her  to  a  little  meal.  She  said  it  seemed  as  if  this  poor 
family  had  been  brought  to  her  notice  to  show  her  how  much  better  her  own 
situation  was.  ...While  I  was  at  Mrs.  Alcott's  I  saw  no  meat,  nor  butter, 
nor  cheese,  and  only  coarse  brown  sugar,  bread,  potatoes,  squash  and  simple 
puddings.  The  Alcotts  had  just  begun  to  do  with  two  meals  a  day,  that  the  chil- 
dren might  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  once  a  week  a  basket  of  something 
from  their  humble  savings  to  the  poor  family." 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

When  God  will  guide,  God  will  provide.    Adolphe  Monod, 
It  is  usually  not  so  much  the  greatness  of  our  trouble  as  the  littleness  of  our 
spirit  which  makes  us  complain.    Jeremy  Taylor. 
"You  can  never  find  contentment  if  your  idea  of  plenty  is  not  reasonable." 
But  how  carve  way  i*  the  life  that  lies  before. 
If  bent  on  groaning  ever  for  the  past?    Browning, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

The  life  of  slavery  in  Egypt  had  made  craven  the  Israelites:  therefore  God 
had  them  educated  during  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  and  made  fit  for 
freedom.  The  giving  of  the  manna  served  the  purpose  of  discipline  in  obedi- 
ence. Our  life  is  a  period  of  probation  and  discipline,  during  which  we  may 
learn  obedience  to  God.  We  prove  our  trust  or  lack  of  trust  in  God  by  the  way 
in  which  we  proceed  about  our  daily  duties. 

Let  us  look  forward  to  the  land  of  promise,  not  backward  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  believing  that  the  divine  compassions  fail  not,  that  they  are  new  every 
morning.  Lam.  3.22,  23. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

The  food  problem :  the  problem  of  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  Compare  the  motto  of  some  modern  socialists:  "For  each 
according  to  his  powers,  to  each  according  to  his  needs."  The  method  of  admin- 
istering the  manna  must  have  given  the  Israelites  a  new  spirit  of  consideration 
for  the  needs  of  all.  We  must  learn  so  to  gather  the  manifold  resources  now 
being  largely  exploited  for  private  gain  and  so  to  distribute  them  (this  is  the 
lessoi  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Reynolds  Brown)  that  those  who  by  their 
strength  gather  much  shall  have  nothing  to  waste  in  useless  luxury,  and  those 
who  in  their  weakness  gather  little  shall  have  no  lack. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  happened  at  Rephidim?  2.  Give  an  account 
of  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites.  3.  How  long  were  the  Israelites  in  reaching 
Sinai  after  leaving  Egypt?  (Verse  i.)  4.  How  long  did  they  remain  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai?  (Num.  10.11-12.)  5.  How  much  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a 
record  of  the  sojourn  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai?  (Ex.  19.1-Num.  10.10.)  6. 
How  is  the  figure  of  speech  in  verse  4  amplified  in  Dt?  (Dt.  32.11.)  7.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "nether"?  8.  Give  Dr.  Pierson's  interpretation  of  "the  voice 
of  a  trumpet,"  verse  16.  (Clipping,  p.  327.)  9.  What  were  the  people  not  to 
break  through,  verse  21?  (See  verse  12.)  10.  What  books  of  the  Bible  tell 
about  the  period  of  probation  for  the  Chosen  People? 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  figure  in  verse  4? 
2.  What  is  the  force  of  the  "therefore,"  verse  5?  3.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
verse  6?  4.  What  experiences  had  Moses  already  had  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai?  5.  When  and  how  had  Moses  been  taught  the  lesson  of  reverence? 
(Lesson  III  of  this  Quarter.)     6.  How  does  our  Golden  Text  apply? 

Memory  and  Note  Book  Work.  Commit  to  memory  the  stanza  by  John 
Hay,  p.  333.  Write  in  your  note  book  the  heading,  Part  IV,  Moses  in  Sinai, 
and  this  week  write  Scene  I,  The  Bread  from  Heaven. 
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LESSON  IX— August  31 
ISRAEL  AT  MOUNT  SINAI 

^oUitti  Cext 

Let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  offer  service  well- 
pleasing  to  God  with  reverence  and  awe.    Heb.  12.28 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ex.  19.1-6,  16-21.  Israel  at  Mt. 
Sinai.  T.  Ex.  18.1-12.  Jetliro  Converted  to  Jehovah.  W.  Ex.  18.13-27.  Moses  Ap- 
points Judges  for  Israel.  T.  Ex.  19.7- 14.  Moses  Sanctifies  the  People.  F.  Heb. 
12.18-29.  Approaching  the  New  Covenant.  S.  Ps.  iii.  Jehovah  to  be  Revered. 
S.  Heb.  10.18-25.    Cleansed  for  Approach  to  God. 

STUDY  Ex.  19;  Heb.  12.18-24    READ  Ex.  18  and  19    COMMIT  Ex.  19.5,6 

I  In  the  third  month  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  the  same  day  came  they  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  2  And 
when  they  were  departed  from  Rephidim,  and  were  come  to  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  they  encamped  in  the  wilderness;  and  there  Israel  encamped  before  the 
mount.  3  And  Moses  went  up  unto  God,  and  Jehovah  called  unto  him  out  of 
the  mountain,  saying.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of*  Jacob,  and  tell  the 
children  of  Israel:  4  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I 
bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself.  5  Now  therefore,  if 
ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  mine  own 
possession  from  among  all  peoples :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine :  6  and  ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation.  These  are  the  words  which 
thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  when  it  was  morning,  that  there 
were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  niount,  and  the  voice 
of  a  trumpet  exceeding  loud ;  and  all  the  people  that  were  in  the  camp  trembled. 
17  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  God;  and  they 
stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount.  18  And  mount  Sinai,  the  whole  of  it, 
smoked,  because  Jehovah  descended  upon  it  in  fire;  and  the  smoke  thereof 
ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.  19 
And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and 
God  answered  him  by  a  voice.  20  And  Jehovah  came  down  upon  mount  Sinai, 
to  the  top  of  the  mount;  and  Jehovah  called  Moses  to  the  top  of  the  mount; 
and  Moses  went  up.  21  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  Go  down,  charge  the 
people,  lest  they  break  through  unto  Jehovah  to  gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  Arrival  at  Sinai,  1-2.  II.  Jehovah's  Purpose  and  the 
People's  Pledge,  3-8.  III.  Preparations  for  the  Approach  to  God,  9-15.  IV. 
At  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain,  16-19.    V.  The  Warning,  20-21. 


1-3.  The  same  day.  The  isth  day  of  the  month,  Ex.  16.1.  See  the  Historical 
Background. — Came  they  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  Ex.  19. i  to  Num.  10.10 
is  a  record  of  the  sojourn  there. — To  the  house  of  Jacob.  A  synonjrm  for 
Israel. 

4.  /  bare  you  on  eagles^  wings.  A  beautiful  figure :  just  as  eagles  hover  under 
the  eaglets  who  are  learning  to  fly,  to  support  them  when  exhausted  on  their 
broad  wings,  so  God  is  ever  near,  caring  for  his  children  with  loving  solicitude. 
See  Dt.  32.11  and  p.  327.  Brought  you  unto  myself.  To  this  mountain,  where 
they  were  to  receive  a  special  revelation  from  God."    Verses  3-6  is  the  classical 
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passage  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  theocratic  cove- 
nant" (Dillmann), 

5.  Now,  therefore,  "A  great  deliverance  is  a  great  claim  on  the  life  that  is 
saved"  (Thring). — My  covenant.  Ex.  24.7-8. — Mine  own  possession.  A  pecu- 
liar treasure,  Authorized  Version,  is  thus  explained  by  Driver:  The  rendering 
"peculiar"  we  owe  to  Jerome,  who  states  that  Symmachus  had  used  peculiaris 
in  one  place;  it  means  "specially  one's  own,"  being  used  in  the  old  etymological 
sense,  derived  from  the  Latin  peculium,  the  private  property  of  a  child  or  slave. — 
from  among.  Or,  above,  RVm. — For  all  the  earth  is  mine.  "And  so  I  can' 
choose  which  I  will  of  the  nations  upon  it"  (Driver). 

6.  A  kingdom  of  priests. .  .a  holy  nation.  Where  every  one  is  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God.  "The  designation  expresses  also  the  high  calling  of  Israel. 
They  are  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  the  divine 
nature  and  will  to  the  world."  (Dummelow).  Holy  does  not  primarily  denote 
moral  excellence,  but  separation,  exclusiveness  (22.31).  The  thought  of  moral 
excellence,  however,  which  ideally  attached  to  a  people  set  apart  for  God,  grad- 
ually came  to  the  front"  (McNeile) . — With  verses  5  and  6  compare  Dt.  12.25-27. 

16.  There  were  thunders  and  lightnings.  This  suggests  the  thought  that  nature 
itself  was  agitated  by  the  prospect  of  the  giving  of  the  law  which  was  to  trans- 
form the  face  of  the  world. 

16-17.  The  voice  of  a  trumpet  exceeding  loud.  "Every  thunderbolt,  as  it  burst 
with  a  roar  like  that  of  a  cannon,  woke  a  series  of  echoes  that  were  reflected 
in  peals  from  peak  after  peak,  rushing  like  a  whirlwind  along  the  mountain 
summits  and  through  the  vast  valleys,  bursting  with  fresh  roars  through  some 
yawning  cleft,  and  making  the  very  earth  tremble  with  the  concussion,  as  at  the 
presence  of  Jehovah.  This  series  of  deafening  peals  was  what  is  meant  by 
the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  trumpet.  Heaven's  artillery  was  firing  its  grand 
salute!"  (A.  T.  Pierson).—A  trumpet.  "It  is  foretold  that  the  heavenly  trum- 
pet will  announce  the  second  Advent,  Mt.  24.31,  i  Thess.  4.16;  i  Cor.  iS-S^" 
(McNeile) . — Nether.    Lower. 

19.  Moses  spake.  "This  and  the  following  verb  are,  in  the  Hebrew,  frequen- 
tative, implying  a  colloquy  between  Moses  and  God,  which  reached  the  ears  of 
the  people  only  as  an  inarticulate  sound"  (McNeile). — God  answered  him  by  a 
voic€.  "The  repeated  thunderings  were  interpreted  as  God's  part  in  a  dialogue 
with  Moses"  (Driver) . 

21.  Lest  they  break  through.  Break  through  the  barriers  which  had  been 
erected,  verse  12.    See  p.  332. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

4.  How  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings.  The  female  eagle  is  proverbial  for  cher- 
ishing her  young  with  extraordinary  care  and  attachment.  She  stirs  up  her 
nest,  planting  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  it  that  if  the  fledgelings  are  tempted  to  lazi- 
ness they  may  be  pricked  by  it,  prompted  to  bestir  themselves,  and  learn  to  use 
their  feet.  She  flutters  over  her  young,  not  only  when  she  has  morsels  of 
food  to  drop  into  their  open  beaks,  but  in  her  solicitude  to  train  them  to  fly. 
And  if  other  means  fail,  she  crowds  them  out  of  the  nest  and  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  leaving  them  to  fall,  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  learn  to  use 
their  wings  as  well  as  feet.  And  this  she  does,  one  at  a  time — ^literally,  "she 
taketh  one."  But  she  watches  its  do'vnward  plunge,  and  sweeping  toward  the 
earth,  she  expands  her  wings  to  the  utmost,  and  rising  upward  from  beneath 
catches  the  falling,  trembling  fledgeling  on  her  own  mother  pinions,  and  soars 
with  it  to  the  eyrie.  Thus,  even  the  severest  discipline  of  thorn  and  beak  is  all 
prompted  by  love,  and  what  seems  merciless  and  cruel  is  all  necessary  to  the 
training  for  flight,  the  exercise  of  muscles  and  the  expansion  of  wings. 

So  Jehovah's  wisdom  and  love  led  and  educated  his  people.  He  was  training 
them  to  stand  firm  on  their  feet,  and  use  their  wings;  urging  and  encourag- 
ing, aiding  and  directing  their  feeble  efforts,  till  they  should  dare  longer  and 
sublimer  flights.  The  plagues  visited  on  Egypt  were  exhibitions  of  his  shelter- 
ing care  over  them,  as  he  spread  abroad  his  wings  to  cover  them  that  the 
pestilence  that  walked  in  darkness  should  not  touch  them.  At  the  Red  Sea,  he 
bore  them  over  on  his  pinions ;  in  the  manna  and  quails  he  hovered  over  them  to 
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feed  their  hunger;  even  in  the  trials  of  the  desert  he  was  only  teaching  them 
how  to  look  up  and  soar  toward  the  heights  of  faith  and  dependence.  And  when 
they  felt  themselves  falling  to  destruction  and  cried  out  in  despair,  he  was 
spreading  "everlasting  arms"  beneath  them  and  lifting  them  out  of  danger  and 
want.    Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  in  Bible  Notes. 

6.  Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests.  What  is  Israel's  share  in  our 
Republic?  There  was  no  Jew  among  the  Puritans  that  came  to  this  country 
in  the  Mayflower,  and  planted  the  seed  that  was  to  bear  good  fruit  for  the 
future  republic.  None  of  our  fellow-believers  participated  in  the  struggles  of 
the  colonies  with  the  Parliament  of  the  mother-country.  The  name  of  an  Israel- 
ite is  not  found  among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  nor 
among  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Our  share  in  the  great  work  of  the 
Republic  is  our  Torah  (Law).  The  cornerstone  of  our  national  constitution — 
the  equality  of  all  men — was  quarried  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  Puritans,  those  men 
of  irresistible  strength  and  iron  will,  were  the  builders  of  the  Republic.  In  them 
Saxon  strength  and  Biblical  spirit  were  united.  They  thought  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Testament;  they  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  Bible;  they  preached  in 
the  style  of  the  prophets ;  they  sang  in  the  words  of  our  psalmists. 

Israelites!  This  is  our  part  in  the  structure  of  a  new  world — our  Torah! 
There  is  but  one  God  in  Heaven  and  one  mankind  on  earth.  Rabbi  Liebman 
Adler,  in  Sabbath  Hours. 

21.  Lest  they  break  through  unto  Jehovah  to  gaze.  The  consciousness  of  the 
highest  humanity  is  that  it  is  not  equal  to  the  gaze  upon  God.  But,  so  far  from 
feeling  this,  some  draw  near  as  if  honoring  him.  The  noblest  cry.  Unclean. 
Expository  Times. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

17.  They  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount.  "The  eyes  of  all  the  waiting 
people  were  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  sacred  mount.    Would  Jehovah,  their 

God,  appear  to  them, 
they  wondered,  in  any 
visible  form?  Would 
he  stand  before  them 
as  a  winged  figure, 
like  the  gods  of  the 
^  (>«i^SC  *■  lUi^KiL  ^  Hft^  \  Assyrians,  or  like  the 
^  gods   of   Egypt?" 

THE  HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 

Review    Questions. 
To    whom    came    the 
first  call  to  come  out 
and     be      separated  ? 
What  was  the  prom- 
ise made  to  Abraham  ? 
When     before     had 
Moses  been  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai?    How  had  he  been  taught  there  the  les- 
son of  reverence?     What  had  he  learned  there  as  to  God's  purpose  for  the 
Israelites  ? 


Gods  of  Egypt 


That  he  who  had  supplied  them  with  food  could  also  supply  them  with  water 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  children  of  Israel.  At  Rephidim  they 
murmured  because  water  was  lacking:  water  gushed  from  a  rock  when  Moses 
struck  it  with  his  rod.  Then  came  the  battle  with  the  Amaleldtes.  The  latter 
dwelt  in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan  and  probably  also  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula;  they  migrated  in  the  dry  months,  as  do  the  wandering 
Bedouins  today,  to  the  higher  southern  section  of  the  Peninsula,  and  thus  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  Israelites.  As  long  as  Moses  held  aloft  his  hand  with 
the  rod  of  God  in  it,  the  record  says,  the  Israelites  prevailed  in  battle.    When 
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he  became  weary  Aaron  and  Hur  supported  his  hands,  and  Joshua  meanwhile 
conquered  the  Amalekites. 

The  coming  of  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  bringing  with  him  Moses'  wife 
and  his  two  sons,  is  now  recorded.  Jethro  saw  how  Moses  settled  questions  from 
mommg  till  night,  and  advised  him  to  spare  his  strength  by  appointing  elders 
to  attend  to  the  matters  of  lesser  importance.    This  advice  Moses  followed. 

In  the  third  month  of  their  pilgrimage  we  find  the  Israelites  encamped  before 
Mount  Smai,  where  occurred  the  events  recorded  in  the  remainder  of  Exodus 
and  m  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

It  took  the  Israelites  two  months  to  cover  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  between  Egypt  and  Sinai,  for  they  proceeded  slowly,  and  made  long 
halts  on  the  way.  Re- 
phidim  is  the  only  place 
mentioned  in  Exodus  be- 
tween our  last  lesson  and 
this.  If  it  has  been 
correctly  identified  in  the 
Wady  Feiran,  they  must 
have  passed  through  El- 
Buweib,  the  grand  gran- 
ite gateway  of  our  photo- 
graph, p.  330.  Harold  J. 
Shepstone  thus  describes 
this  region  in  a  recent 
number  of  the   Quiver: 

As  we  approached  the 
first  of  the  many  springs 
in  this  wady,  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and 
the  valley  became  nar- 
rower and  wilder  look- 
ing. Suddenly,  as  we 
proceeded  there  burst 
upon  our  vision  gardens 
and  palm  groves  m  vari- 
ous rich  green  hues,  and 
a  rivulet,  with  clear  sil- 
very water  trick  ling 
through  the  verdure,  by 
which  camels  and  Bedouins  were  quenching  their  thirst,  and,  set  against  the 
precipitous,  purplish  blue  slope  of  the  mountains  in  the  background,  was  indeed 
a  masterpiece  by  Nature's  own  hand.  This  oasis  of  Wady  Feiran  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  the  whole  peninsula,  and  well  deserves  its  name,  the  "Pearl  of  Sinai." 
At  the  end  of  the  valley  there  is  a  hill  called  Jebel  Takuneh.  This  is  the  tradi- 
tional place  where  Moses  stood  watching  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  with 
his  hands  upheld  by  Aaron  and  Hur. 

Jethro's  home  was  in  Midian,  and  Midian  proper  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  this  is  one  main  reason  why  many  scholars  locate 
Sinai  in  that  section.  The  western  shore  also,  however,  was  probably  called 
Midian. 

In  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  the  Israelites  remained  about  a  year.  This  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  Wady-er-Raha,  a  plain  two  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
wide,  having  precipitous  mountains  on  either  side.  See  the  photograph  facing 
page  336.  To  quote  again  from  the  Quiver:  The  plain  slopes  gently  toward  the 
Mount  of  God,  is  sifted  over  with  gravel,  which  makes  it  as  smooth  as  a  floor, 
and  is  dotted  with  low  bushes.  It  has  been  computed  that  this  plain  alone,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  spacious  adjoining  valleys,  could  contain  two  million 
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people,  allowing  each  individual  one  square  yard  of  standing  room.    This  cer- 
tainly afforded  an  ideal  camping  ground. 

In  front  rose  Ras  es-Sufsafeh,  the  Mount  of  God,  a  natural  altar  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  plain.  See  our  frontispiece,  and  see  the  small  map  in  the 
comer  of  our  colored  map.  The  Israelites  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  flat, 
almost  rainless  Delta  of  the  Nile.  Unaccustomed  either  to  mountains  or  to 
storms,  how  overv/helmed  must  they  have  been  by  a  sense  of  mystery  and  awe 
as  they  gazed  on  that  wonderful  peak,  saw  the  black  clouds  resting  on  its  sum- 
mit, and  witnessed  the  terrific  storm,  with  its  fierce  glare  of  lightning  and  loud 
crash  of  thunder! 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  UTTLE  FOLKS 

Two  little  girls  were  looking  at  Bible  pictures,  one  of  which  was  **The  Good 
Shepherd."  Pointing  to  it,  one  of  them  said,  "Look,  that's  a  picture  of  God." 
But  the  other  replied:  "No,  that's  not  God,  that's  Jesus  Christ.  God  never  had 
his  photograph  taken."  In  these  lessons  teach  your  pupils  that  the  Israelites 
had  at  last  come  to  the  mountain  where  they  were  to  meet  God,  learn  his  laws, 
but  not  to  see  him,  for  God  has  "never  had  his  photograph  taken,"  that  God  is 
Spirit;  that  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  the  Good  Shepherd,  we  see  God,  and  know 
far  more  about  God  than  did  those  people  at  Sinai. 

Describe  the  great  plain.  Draw  on  the  board  the  map  in  the  comer  of  our 
colored  map.  Picture  the  mountains;  see  pages  329,  337.  Describe  the 
tents  in  which  the  people  lived,  and  picture  the  great  gathering  before  the 
majestic,  awe-inspiring  mountain,  to  whose  summit  Moses  was  going,  to  learn 
from  God  his  laws,  to  receive  the  Ten  Commandments.  Before  he  went  he 
spoke  to  the  people,  reminded  them  of  God's  care  for  them.  Teach  the  beau- 
tiful figure  in  verse  four  by  giving  Dr.  Pierson's  words,  p.  327  more  simply. 
Tell  about  the  pledge  of  obedience  which  the  people  made,  verses  5-8.  Then 
call  for  the  Golden  Text,  and  explain  it  as  the  lesson  the  Israelites  were  taught 
there  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

As  Carlyle  says,  there  is  one  thing  which  no  child  brings  into  the  world 
with  him,  and  without  which  all  other  things  are  of  no  use — Reverence,  the  soul 
of  all  religion.  Teach  that  lesson  today,  making  use  of  the  illustrations  in 
Topic  II. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  The  Historical  and  Geographical  Background  will  fur- 
nish today  the  best  means  of  holding  the  attention  of  your  pupils  from  the 
start.  Draw  on  your  blackboard  the  map  of  Sinai  and  its  surrounctings  in  the 
corner  of  our  large  colored  map. 

For  Older  Pupils.  Speaking  of  his  own  early  life,  President  Rufus  M. 
Jones,  in  "A  Boy's  Religion,"  says:  I  am  quite  sure  no  Israelite  in  the  days  of 
Israel's  prosperity  ever  had  a  more  certain  conviction  that  he  belonged  to  a 
peculiar  people  whom  the  Lord  had  chosen  as  his  own  than  I  did.  There  was 
for  me  an  absolute  break  between  "us"  and  anybody  else.  This  phariseeism  was 
never  taught  me  or  encouraged  directly  by  anybody,  but  I  none  the  less  had  it. 
If  I  had  anything  in  the  world  to  glory  over  it  was  that  I  was  a  Quaker. 
Others  about  me  had  a  good  deal  more  that  was  tangible  than  I  had.  Their  life 
was  easier,  and  they  did  not  have  as  hard  a  struggle  to  get  things  which  they 
wanted  as  we  did.  But  they  were  not  "chosen"  and  we  were!  As  far  back  as 
I  can  travel  in  my  memory  I  find  this  sense  of  superiority — a  sort  of  birthright 
into  divine  grace  and  favor. 

How  exactly  that  Quaker  boy's  belief  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Chosen 
People  of  Israel!  All  through  our  year's  course,  from  the  Call  of  Abraham 
till  now,  we  have  read  the  record  of  the  Hebrew's  birthright  into  divine  grace 
and  favor.  What  did  Moses  tell  them  in  verses  5  and  6?  What  was  the  con- 
dition they  had  to  fulfill  if  they  were  to  be  God's  own  possession  among  all 
nations,  unto  him  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  ?  Where  were  they 
at  this  time?    What  laws  were  about  to  be  given  them? 
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LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Obeying  God's  Voice 

If  ye  will  Obey.  There  is  a  Jewish  allegory  which  says  that  when  God  wsrs 
about  to  deliver  the  Ten  Commandments  unto  the  world,  he  first  approached 
each  of  the  various  people  in  turn,  and  they  all  refused  to  accept  the  restriction 
which  the  Ten  Words  involved.  At  last  he  addressed  the  Israelites,  and  they 
at  once,  with  common  consent,  received  God's  gift. 

The  allegory  was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  condition  stated  to  the  people, 
and  their  response,  recorded  in  our  lesson.  //  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed, 
and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  mine  own  possession  from  among  all 
peopl^y  was  the  divine  condition  and  promise  which  Moses  made  known  to  the 
Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai  before  the  giving  of  the  Law.  And  all  the  people 
answered  together,  and  said,  All^  that  Jehovah  hath  spoken  we  will  do. 

They  broke  their  promise  again  and  again,  for,  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  states,  the 
ability  to  disobey  is  one  of  the  greatest  human  endowments.  ''Man  only  of 
all  created  things  is  competent  to  stand  up  in  the  presence  of  law,  and  even  in 
the  face  of  Almighty  God,  and  say,  *I  won't.'  That  he  can  do  this  is  what 
renders  him  human.  But  if  he  does  that,  he  is  an  anarchist.  No  Jl^eing  was 
ever  so  able  to  act  regardless  of  objective  rejjuirements  as  Jesus  Chrfst;  but  no 
one  ever  kept  so  close  as  he  to  the  Hne  of  objective  requirements.  *I  do  always,' 
he  said,  'those  things  which  please  my  Father.' 

Obedience  to  law  is  the  fundamental  virtue  of  the  child,  the  citizen;  and  the 
Christian.  Sinai  came  a  great  many  hundred  years  before  Calvary.  And 
Calvary  has  not  blotted  out  Sinai,  but  only  touched  it  with  lines  of  color  that 
beautify  its  contour  without  repealing  its  severe  solidity.  Character  can  be  ac- 
cumulated only  along  the  line  of  obedience." 

Our  National  Danger.  Laws  are  not  obeyed  because  children  are  not 
taught  obedience  from  the  time  they  are  capable  of  receiving  parental  instruction. 
We  have  lost  that  old-fashioned  directness  which  taught  that  breaches  of  God's* 
law  inevitably  meant  punishment  here  and  hereafter.  Instead,  we  have  sub-, 
stituted  a  flabby  toleration  which  expects  something  positive  to  be  achieved  from 
a  purely  negative  attitude. 

We  are  discarding  the  sanctions  which  made  men  honest  and  pure  and  of 
good  report.  We  are  teaching  an  easy  religion  which  makes  the  church  an  at- 
tractive Sunday  club,  where  we  are  to  insult  our  Creator  with  a  casual  nod  of 
recognition  once  a  week. 

If  we  are  to  have  clean  government,  if  we  are  to  have  honest  finance,  not 
merely  in  Wall  Street  but  in  any  part  of  America,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  those 
rights  inalienable  with  which  our  Declaration  of  Independence  says  that  our 
Creator  endowed  us,  we  must  get  back  to  definite  religious  teaching  as  a  part  of 
our  childrerfs  education,  in  the  home  and  elsewhere.  Not  billion-dollar  Con- 
gresses or  gigantic  crops  make  for  the  true  advance  of  a  people.  Now  as  ever, 
righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

II    Man  may  not  Gaze  upon  Jehovah 

God  is  Spirit.  **You  teach,"  said  the  Emperor  Trajan  to  Rabbi  Joshua,  "that 
your  God  is  everywhere  and  boast  that  he  resides  among  your  nation.  I  should 
like  to  see  him."  "God's  presence  is  indeed  everywhere,"  replied  Joshua.  "Sup- 
pose we  try  to  look  first  at  one  of  his  ambassadors."  The  emperor  consented. 
The  rabbi  took  him  in  the  open  air  at  noonday,  and  bade  him  look  at  the  sun 
in  the  meridian  splendor.  "I  cannot,'  said  Trajan;  "the  light  dazzles  me." 
"Thou  art  unable,"  said  Joshua,  "to  endure  the  light  of  one  of  his  creatures, 
and  canst  thou  expect  to  behold  the  resplendent  glory  of  the  Creator?  Would 
not  such  a  sight  annihilate  thee?" 

Like  Trajan,  the  Israelites  would  have  liked  to  see  God,  but  at  Sinai  they 
were  taught  that  they  might  not  gaze  upon  him.  They  saw  his  ambassadors  in 
the  thick  cload  upon  the  mountain,  and  in  the  thunders  and  lightnings  and  the 
voice  of  a  trumpet  exceediiy  loud,  but  God  himselt  they  could  not  see. 
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Warned  ofiF.  Go  down,  charge  the  people,  lest  they  break  through  unto  the 
Lord  to  gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish.  Men  must  not  approach  too  closely. 
They  would  bring  about  their  own  destruction  did  they  seek  to  unravel  the 
(livine  mystery.  Probably  the  Israelites  were  disappointed,  but  such  a  disap- 
pointment is  a  wholesome  and  necessary  experience.  Israel  was  warned  off, 
as  we  are.  The  words  of  Koheleth  (Ecclesiastes  26.14)  are  true:  "I  surveyed 
the  work  of  God.  However  much  a  man  labor  to  seek  it  out  yet  he  shall  not 
find  it.  Yet  though  a  wise  man  think  to  know  it,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to 
find  it  out." 

The  birth  of  a  flower,  the  fate  of  a  dead  child — ^what  do  we  really  know  of 
either?  The  secret  of  life,  the  mystery  of  death,  the  leap  of  a  soul  towards 
God,  the  meaning  of  all  we  see — ^the  teachers  cannot  answer;  they,  too,  bow  the 
head,  and  they  say,  "Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  save  God  alone." 

Yet  if  we,  as  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai,  have  not  received  all,  we  have 
received  enough.  We  have  received  light  enough  to  show  us  the  way.  We  take 
but  one  step  at  a  time  and  the  path  reveals  itself  day  by  day.  If  we  may  not 
enter  into  the  darkness  where  God  is,  still  we  have  the  Bible  and  the  experience 
of  generations  of  men  to  help  us.    G.  S.  Belasco,  in  The  God  of  our  Fathers, 

III    Of^sring  Service  Well-pleasing  to  God  with  Reverence  and  Awe 

Reverence  is  an  Attitude  of  Mind.  When  Elijah  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave  with  his  mantle  wrapped  about  his  face,  his  attitude  expressed 
reverence.  Previously  as  the  wind,  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  passed  before 
him,  he  noted  each  with  attention,  for  he  placed  high  estimate  on  these  forces 
of  nature.  Each  to  him  was  wonderful  in  its  own  mystery.  But  in  "the  sound 
of  gentle  stillness"  he  became  aware  that  the  Force  of  forces,  the  Source  and 
Director  of  all  nature,  was  to  speak  to  him.  The  hour  thus  became  profoundly 
significant.  Accordingly,  he  wrapped  his  mantle  about  him;  for  with  undiverted 
attention,  hearing  no  other  sound,  and  seeing  no  other  sight,  he  would  heed  the 
greatest  voice  of  the  universe. 

Can  we  define  reverence?  It  is  really  an  attitude  of  mind.  That  attitude  of 
mind  is  sure  to  express  itself  sooner  or  later  in  tone  and  in  conduct.  But  before 
it  expresses  itself  it  is  a  sentiment.  Elijah  was  reverent  in  thought;  the  draw- 
ing of  the  mantle  about  his  head  would  have  been  meaningless  apart  from  the 
inner  respect  and  deference.    James  G.  K,  McClure,  in  Supreme  Things, 

How  we  mav  offer  Service  Well-pleasins  to  God  at  Church.  'There  is 
a  little  plant  called  Reverence  in  the  corner  of  my  soul's  garden,"  wrote  Doctor 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "which  I  love  to  have  watered  about  once  a  week."  What 
Mount  Sinai  was  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  those  ancient  days,  our  place  of  wor- 
ship is  to  us.    There  our  plants  of  reverence  should  be  carefully  watered. 

There  is  a  little  church  in  England  where  Gladstone  worshipped  when  at 
Hawarden  Castle.    In  the  porch  of  that  church  is  posted  this  wise  counsel  :— 

On  your  Way  to  Church:  Be  thoughtful,  be  silent;  or  say  but  little  and  that 
little  good.  Speak  not  of  other  men's  faults;  think  of  your  own,  for  you  are 
going  to  ask  forgiveness.  Do  not  stay  outside ;  go  in  at  once ;  time  spent  within 
should  be  precious. 

In  Church:  Kneel  down  humbly  and  pray.  Spend  what  time  remains  in 
prayer;  remember  the  presence  into  which  you  have  come.  Do  not  look  about 
to  see  who  are  coming  in.  It  matters  nothing  to  you;  attend  to  yourself. 
Fasten  yourself  firmly  on  the  holy  services;  join  in  the  responses;  do  not  miss 
a  word.  This  requires  a  severe  struggle;  you  have  no  time  for  vain  thoughts. 
The  blessed  Spirit  will  strengthen  you  if  you  persevere. 

After  Church:  Remain  kneeling  and  pray.  Be  intent.  Do  not  be  in  haste 
to  speak.  The  church  is  God's  house  even  when  the  prayer  is  over.  Be  quiet 
and  thoughtful  as  you  go  through  the  churchyard. 

On  Your  Way  Home :  Be  careful  of  your  talk,  or  the  world  will  soon  slip 
back  into  your  heart.  Remember  where  you  have  been  and  what  you  have 
acne.    Resolve  and  try  to  lead  a  better  life. 

A  Lesson  from  the  Africans  in  Reverence  at  Worship.  In  one  of  the  mis- 
sion stations  in  Africa  recently  a  pet  monkey  made  its  escape  and  ran  to  the 
church.  Straight  up  onto  the  pulpit  he  ran  and  cut  all  sorts  of  capers,  the 
missionary  tells  us.    Yet  of  the  two  hundred  boys  and  girls,  and  one  thousand 
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grown  people  who  had  come  to  the  church  to  worship  God  with  reverence  and 
awe,  not  one  even  smiled  at  the  monkey's  tricks.  Would  an  American  con- 
gregation have  behaved  as  well? 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

A  man  can  fashion  many  deceits,  but  he  cannot  Speak  God's  word,  until  he 
has  heard  it.    Percy  C.  Ainsworth, 

God  soon  fades  out  of  the  life  of  any  one  who  does  not  pray.    Annie  BesanU 
O  Source  Divine  of  things  so  fine  and  high, 
Touch  all  thy  children's  souls  with  power  to  see 
That  vibrant  earth  and  air  and  boundless  sky 
Still  throb  with  imminent  Divinity.    Henry  IV.  Warren. 

The  soul  of  the  Christian  religion  is  reverence.    Goethe. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Mount  Sinai  was  the  place  where  Moses  met  with  God.    We  have  our  Mount 
Sinais,  where  in  communion  with  our  Father  we  learn  his  will  for  us. 
Our  prayer,  that  of  John  Hay : — 

Almighty  God!  direct  us 

To  keep  thy  perfect  Law! 
O  blessed  Saviour,  help  us 
Nearer  to  thee  to  draw ! 
Let  Sinai's  thunders  aid  us 

To  guard  our  feet  from  sin; 
And  Calvary's  light  inspire  us 
The  love  of  God  to  win. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  place  of  religion  in  a  nation's  life. 

2.  Prophets  through  whom  God  speaks  today.  See  **Why  He  Veils  Him- 
self," Outlook,  Sept.  II,  1909. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  does  the  word  Decalogue  mean?  2.  What 
are  the  Ten  Commandments  called  in  Ex.  15.16  and  in  Ex.  34.28?  3.  On  what 
two  occasions  did  Jesus  call  our  Golden  Text  the  first  and  great  commandment? 
(Mt.  22.34-40.)  4.  On  what  occasion  did  he  say  that  the  keeping  of  this  com- 
mandment brought  eternal  life?  (Lk.  10.25-28.)  5.  Where  in  the  Law  is  this 
commandment  found?  (Dt.  6.5.)  6.  What  is  the  Old  Testament  story  about  the 
man  who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  •  7.  What  deeds  of  mercy  did 
Jesus  do  on  the  Sabbath?  8.  Where  in  the  Bible  is  the  account  of  the  Exodus 
given?  9.  Of  the  journey  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai?  10.  What  chapters  tell 
about  the  laws  and  the  life  at  Sinai?    11.  Where  is  the  Decalogue  given? 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  is  the  relation  of  verse  2  to  the  Decalogue? 
(Clipping,  H  II,  p.  334.)  2.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  first 
and  second  commandments?  3.  Did  Aaron  break  the  first  or  the  second  com- 
mandment when  he  made  the  golden  calf?  4.  What  commandment  did  Ahab 
break  when  he  followed  Jezebel  in  the  worship  of  Baal?  5.  What  does  "I  am 
a  jealous  God"  mean?  6.  What  portions  of  these  first  four  commandments 
give  the  motive  for  their  observance?  7.  What  portions  are  explanatory  of  the 
commands?  8.  What  portions  give  the  brief,  direct  commands?  9.  What  is  the 
number  of  the  commandment  which  declares  that  idolatry  is  wrong?  10.  The 
number  of  the  commandment  that  declares  that  polytheism  is  wrong?  11.  Which 
declares  irreverence  wrong?  12.  Which  declares  Sabbath-breaking  wrong?  13. 
Toward  whom  are  the  duties  of  the  first  four  commandments  directed?  14. 
Which  commandments  forbid  sins  against  God  in  thought?  15.  Which  one 
in  words?     16.  Which  one  in  deeds? 

Memory  and  Note  Book  Work.  Commit  to  memory  the  first  four  com- 
mandments.   Write  Scene  II,  At  Mount  Sinai. 
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Lesson  X— SfiPTEMBER  7 
THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS,  I 

^oUieti  Cext 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 
thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind.    Lk.  10.27 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS—M.  Ex.  20.1-11.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, I.  T.  Deut.  6.1-9.  Jehovah,  One  Lord.  W.  Acts  17.16-31.  '  Athenian 
Idolatry  Rebuked.  T.  Ps.  115.  Emptiness  of  Idols.  F.  Deut.  23.21-23;  Matt 
5-33-37.  Sincerity  of  Speech.  S.  Neh.  13.15-22.  Sabbath  Desecration  Rebuked 
S.  Isa.  56.1-9.    Blessedness  of  Sabbath- Keeping. 

STUDY  Ex.  20.1-11    COMMIT  w  i-ii 

1  And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying, 

2  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage. 

3  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

4  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a  graven  image,  nor  any  likeness  of  any  thing 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth:  5  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  unto  them,  nor  serve  them; 
for  I  Jehovah  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  upon  the  third  and  upon  the  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 
me,  6  and  showing  lovingkindness  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and  keep 
my  commandments. 

7  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  God  in  vain ;  for  Jehovah  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

8  Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  9  Six  days  shall  thou  labor,  and 
do  all  thy  work;  10  but  the  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath  unto  Jehovah  thy  God: 
in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man- 
servant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates:  11  for  in  six  days  Jehovah  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that, 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day:  wherefore  Jehovah  blessed  the  sabbath 
day,  and  hallowed  it. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outlines.  I.  Existence  of  only  One  God  Affirmed.  II.  Worship 
through  the  Medium  of  an  Idol  Forbidden.  III.  Reverence  for  God's  Name  En- 
joined.   IV.  Six  days  for  Labor  and  One  for  Rest. 

I.  Worship  God  Exclusively.  II.  Worship  God  Spiritually.  III.  Reverence 
God's  name.    IV.  Reverence  God's  Day. 


1.  God  spake.  See  Dt.  5.22  "The  vocables  of  God,  no ;  but  the  word  of  God, 
yes;  the  law  of  God,  yes"  (Parrar). — All  these  words.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments. Our  word  Decalogue  is  from  the  two  Greek  words  deka  (ten)  and  logos 
(word). 

2.  This  verse  gives  the  divine  side  of  the  covenant:  the  following  com- 
mandments give  the  human  side  of  the  covenant.  The  appeal  to  history  is  a 
promise  for  the  future:  What  Jehovah  (the  "To  Be"  as  well  as  the  "I  Am") 
has  been  to  their  forefathers  that  he  will  be  to  those  who  enter  into  covenant 
with  him  to  keep  his  commandments. — Bondage.    Heb.  bondmen,  RVm. 

3.  Before  me.    Or,  besides  me,  RVm.    Literally,  before  my  face,  'side  by  side 
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with  me*  t.  ^.  in  addition  to  me"  (Rawlinson) .    The  first  commandment  implies 
God's  unity;  it  forbids  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

4.  The  second  commandment  implies  God's  spirituality ;  it  forbids  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  under  false  forms. — In  heaven  above.  The  heavenly  bodies  were 
worshipped  by  primitive  people  everywhere. — The  water  under  the  earth.  The 
earth  was  thought  of  as  flat  (Isa.  40.22)  and  resting  upon  water  (Gen.  1.6;  Ps. 
24.2).    Fish  were  worshipped  in  Syria,  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

5.  A  jealous  God.  See  2  Cor.  11.2,  3.— Visiting  the  iniquity,.. keep  my  com- 
mandments.  See  the  Third  Topic. — Unto  thousands  of  them.  Or,  a  thousand 
generations,  RVm.  Of  them  has  the  force  of  belonging  to.  *'The  consequences 
(but  not  the  guilt)  of  sin  are  declared  to  affect  only  a  few  generations  of  the 
sinner's  own  descendants;  the  benefits  of  a  righteous  life  embrace  thousands, 
descendants  or  others,  who  come  within  reach  of  its  influence"  (Driver). 

7.  The  Name.  Name  in  Hebrew  thought  stands  for  character,  personality. — 
In  vain.  Or,  for  vanity  (or,  falsehood),  RVm.  Lightly,  heedlessly.  This  com- 
mandment forbids  both  false  swearing  (Mt.  5-33-37)  and  profane  swearing. 

8.  Remember.  Keep  in  mind  the  duty  of  strictly  observing  the  Sabbath  rest. 
— To  keep  it  holy.  The  seventh  day  is  to  be  distinguished  from  other  days  (the 
root  meaning  of  the  word  rendered  'hallow'  is  to  separate),  by  abstinence  from 
labor.  Nothing  is  said  here  as  to  the  religious  observance  of  the  day.  But  after 
the  institution  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
were  doubled  on  the  Sabbath  (See  Num.  28.9,  10),  and  in  later  times  the  day  was 
naturally  that  on  which  a  *holy  convocation'  was  held :  see  Lev.  23.3 ;  Isa.  66.23. 
After  the  exile,  when  synagogues  were  established,  divine  service  was  always 
celebrated  on  the  Sabbath"  (Dummehw).  "Just  as  firstfruits  and  tithes  were 
oflFered  to  God  as  a  recognition  that  the  whole  produce  of  the  earth  really  be- 
longs to  him  who  gave  it,  so  the  dedication  of  one  day  in  seven  is  an  expression 
of  the  fact  that  every  minute  of  a  man's  life  really  belongs  to  him  who  gave 
him  his  life  (McNeile). 

9-10.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor.  "Life  without  industry  is  sin"  (Ruskin). — In 
it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,  Mk.  2.27.— Hallowed  it.  Separated  it  from  other  days  for 
special  holy  uses. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

I.  God  spake.  Believe  or  not,  in  this  Sinaitic  splendor,  and  these  thunder- 
shaken  crags ;  but  whether  the  desert  trembled  and  Sinai  blazed  or  not,  the  great 
laws  of  God  as  expressed  in  those  Ten  Commandments  have  to  thee  and  me  a 
sanction  infinitely  more  transcendent,  an  origin  indispensably  more  divine.  That 
sanction  is  not  derived  from  the  mere  historic  record  of  the  belief  that  more 
than  thirty  centuries  ago  a  nation  of  slaves  and  fugitives  heard  in  the  air  a  great 
Voice  which  has  been  heard  no  more.  We  do  believe  that  by  some  mighty  revela- 
tion, which  came  to  them  as  intensely  as  from  the  infolding  flame,  those  com- 
mandments were  stamped  at  Sinai  upon  the  heart  of  Israel;  but  if  we  thus  be- 
lieve that  "God  spake  those  words  and  said"  it^is  mainly  because  we  also  believe 
that  here  and  now,  to  every  heart,  whether  mnocent  or  guilty,  to  every  con- 
science, whether  slumbering  or  awakened,  to  every  intellect,  whether  humble  or 
defiant,  God  speaks  these  words  and  says.  Dr.  P.  W.  Farrar,  in  The  Voice  from 
Sinai. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

3.  Thou.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews  is  that  the  souls  of 
all  Jews,  including  those  then  unborn,  were  assembled  at  Sinai  to  hear  the  Law 
proclaimed.  An  oriental  Jew  today,  when  wrongfully  accused,  exclaims,  "My 
soul,  too,  has  been  on  Sinai." 

3.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the 
world  was  almost  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  The  first  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship were  probably  simply  the  sun  and  moon  and  heavenly  bodies,  or  other 
conspicuous  objects  of  creative  wisdom  and  power.  Afterwards  the  Deity  was 
supposed  to  reside  in  men,  and  even  beasts.    Of  these,  images  were  made  and 
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worshipped.  In  dealing  with  this  deluge  of  idolatry,  God  acted  as  with  the 
deluge  of  water  that  drowned  the  ancient  world.  He  begsui  with  a  single  family, 
teaching  them  the  sublime  lessons  concerning  himself ;  which,  when  they  had  per- 
fectly acquired,  they  were  to  make  the  common  coin  of  the  world.  Dr.  J.  R, 
Miller,  in  Moses  the  Servant  of  God. 

g.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor.  The  fourth  commandment  recalls  the  industrial 
life  of  the  ancient  world.  Kings  and  princes  are  luxuriating  in  palaces  for 
whose  splendor  we  know  no  name  more  dazzling  and  brilliant  than  "Oriental." 
All  other  human  beings  are  spumed  as  of  lower  caste.  Of  these  the  lowest 
is  that  of  the  laborer.  Toil  is  unremunerated  bjr  wages  and  has  no  rights  that 
are  respected.  War,  not  work,  is  deemed  the  legitimate  and  honored  occupation 
of  men.  To  labor  is  a  dishonor  and  a  curse.  Out  over  the  hordes  of  fighting 
and  slaving  masses  rings  the  strange  and  wondrous  charge :  "Six  days  shalt  thou 
labor  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  a  Sabbath,  consecrated  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God."    Henry  Berkowits,  in  Old  Pictures  in  New  Frames. 

9.  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.  Each  seventh  day  of  the  month  was  ac- 
counted by  the  Babylonians  so  sacred  that  various  kinds  of  work  were  forbidden 
to  be  done  upon  it.  In  a  hemerology  of  the  month  Elul  we  read  that  on  it  "the 
shepherd  of  mighty  nations  must  not  eat  flesh  cooked  at  the  fire  or  in  tho 
smoke,  must  not  change  the  clothing  of  his  body,  must  not  put  on  white  gar- 
ments, must  not  offer  sacrifice.  The  king  must  not  drive  in  his  chariot  or  issue 
royal  decrees.  The  augur  must  not  mutter  in  a  secret  place.  Medicine  must 
not  be  applied  for  the  sickness  of  the  body.  For  making  a  charm  the  day  is  not 
suitable."  This  prohibition  was  observed  to  some  extent  in  the  age  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, according  to  the  evidence  of  the  contract  tablets,  even  among  the  people 
that  knew  not  the  law.    Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  Expository  Times. 

II.  All  these  words.  An  important  and  interesting  discovery  was  made  in 
1901.  Hammurabi — probably  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  14.1 — the  sixth  king  of  the 
first  known  dynasty  of  Babylonia,  who  ruled  for  forty-three  years  at  about  2150 
B.  c,  was  already  known  to  us  from  an  almost  contemporary  chronicle,  and  from 
numerous  letters  of  his  own  and  contract  tablets  dating  from  his  reign.  But 
at  the  end  of  1901,  M.  de  Morgan,  excavating  at  Susa,  discovered  a  large  block  of 
black  diorite,  with  a  bas-relief  representing  Hammurabi  receiving  a  code  of 
laws  from  Shamash,  the  sun-god,  and  with  the  code  of  laws  inscribed  upon  its 
front  and  back  sides.  About  one-eighth  of  the  code  has  been  erased:  the  rest 
includes  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  separate  enactments  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  It  is  the  most  ancient  code  of  laws  known  to  us;  and  its  relation  to 
other  ancient  systems  of  law,  and  the  extent  of  its  influence,  have  both  been 
much  debated.  A  considerable  number  of  its  provisions  are  remarkably  similar 
to  corresponding  provisions  of  the  Hebrew  codes  preserved  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  do  more  than  put  forward  con- 
jectures on  the  subject  of  the  similarities.  Dr.  S.  R.  Driver,  in  Modem  Re- 
search. 

"In  the  matter  of  religious  sanction,"  writes  Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  "the  unlike- 
ness  of  the  two  legislations  is  much  more  marked  than  the  likeness.  It  is  to 
Hammurabi  that  Shamash  gives  the  laws,  not  to  his  subjects.  Obedience  to  the 
laws  is  no  part  of  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  His  hope  is  that  when  people 
read  the  laws  they  will  say,  'Hammurabi  indeed  is  a  ruler  who  is  like  a  real 
father  to  his  people.'  Moses  obliterates  himself  that  the  message  may  come 
directly  from  Deitjr  to  the  people.  The  religion  of  Israel  essentially  consists  in 
obeying  the  laws  given  through  Moses.  The  Hammurabi  laws  betray  no  trace 
that  there  was  in  the  consciousness  of  the  lawgiver  any  such  generalization  of 
human  rights  and  duties  as  that  presented  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  any 
conception  of  human  conduct  as  dominated  by  supreme  love  to  God  and  equal 
love  to  men.  The  one  claims  to  be  the  work  of  a  great  ruler,  and  justifies  its 
claim.    The  other  equally  justifies  its  claim  to  an  origin  that  is  uniquely  divine.** 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  How  had  the  children  of  Israel  been  brought  out  of 
Egvpt  ?  Where  had  they  encamped  on  the  way  to  Sinai  ?  How  had  they  been 
fed?    Describe  their  encampment  before  the  Mount  of  God. 
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The  children  of  Israel  have  gained  their  freedom  and  have  been  supplied  with 
their  daily  food;  now  at  Sinai  they  are  to  learn  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  Here  they 
learned  God's  laws  concerning  their  duty  to  him  and  to  one  another,  laws  which 
in  Ex.  34.28  and  Dt.  4.13  are  called  the  "Ten  Words"  or  "Commandments  i,  in 
Ex.  25.16  the  "Testimony,"  and  in  Ex.  34.28  the  "Covenant".  The  laws  were 
uttered  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  (Ex.  19.9;  20.19;  Dt.  4.12)  and  afterwards 
were  graven  on  two  tables  of  stone  (Ex.  31.18;  Dt.  4.13).  These  laws  are 
recorded  three  times  in  the  Scriptures ;  here  in  Exodus  twentieth,  then  in  Exodus 
thirty- fourth,  and  once  again  in  Deuteronomy  fifth. 

The  Decalogue  (Ten  Words)  was  inscribed  on  two  stone  tables,  but  the  divi- 
sion and  arrangement  are  not  known.  The  Jews  call  verse  2  the  First  Word 
and  combine  the  first  and  second  commandments  as  the  Second  Word.  Luther 
said  that  God  did  not  bring  Christians  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  called  this 
verse  2  the  Preface,  but  the  Lutherans,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  combine  the 
first  and  second  commandments  and  divide  the  tenth.  Whether  there  shall  be 
five  commandments  assigned  to  each  table,  or  the  division  be  four  and  six, 
as  our  Lesson  Committee  has  given  them  to  us,  is  another  mooted  question. 
The  first  four  commandments  concern  our  duties  to  God ;  the  last  five  command- 
ments concern  our  duties  to  our  neighbors;  the  fifth  commandment,  regarded 
as  a  religious  duty,  as  it  was  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  may  be  classed  with  the 
first  four;  regarded  as  a  moral  duty,  with  the  last  five. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  isolation  of  the  Israelites  from  all  the  world,  as  they  gathered  in  that 
plain  now  known  as  Er-Raha  and  faced  that  glorious  mountain  of  God,  should 
be  emphasized.  See  the  last  lesson.  "The  unison  of  prrandeur  and  desolation  is 
the  point  in  their  scenery  absolutely  unrivalled",  writes  Dean  Stanley.  ^  "They 
were  brought  in  contact  with  a  desolation  to  them  more  remarkable  by  its  con- 
trast with  the  green  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  were  enclosed  within  a  sanctuary 
of  temples  and  pyramids  made  without  hands — the  more  awful  from  its  total 
dissimilarity  to  everything  which  they  or  their  fathers  could  have  remembered 
in  Egypt.  They  were  wrapt  in  a  silence  which  gave  full  effect  to  the  thunders 
and  voice  exceeding  loud,  on  the  top  of  Horeb".  They  were  alone  with  them- 
selves and  God.    See  the  colored  map  and  our  frontispiece. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Does  any  one  ever  say  to  you,  "Don't  make  so  much  noise",  "Don't  forget  to 
study  your  spelling  lesson",  "Don't  do  that  again"?  Did  you  ever  say  to  your 
baby  brother  or  sister,  "No,  no,  you  mustn't  touch  it"?  Little  children  have  to 
learn  very  early  that  they  must  not  do  this  and  must  not  do  that,  and  that  there 
are  other  things  which  they  must  do :  they  have  to  learn  to  obey,  to  do  what  their 
father  and  mother  tell  them.  Every  one  has  to  obey  somebody.  A  four-year-old 
boy  thought  that  only  little  boys  had  to  obey,  and  when  his  father  told  him  that 
he,  too,  had  to  obey  others  he  was  much  surprised.  Why,  whom  did  his  father 
need  to  obey?  "His  father  told  him  (in  a  story  by  Christine  Ware)  :  "I  have  to 
obey  God  first  of  all,  and  then  this  thing  in  here" — ^he  touched  his  chest  as  he 
said  this — "that  says,  *yQu  must*  or  *you  must  not*."  The  boy  nodded  that  he 
knew  what  his  father  meant.  "And  mother,  and  you'*,  continued  his  father. 
"Me?"  gasped  the  boy,  and  his  father  repeated,  "*Take  me  up,  Faver' ".  The 
boy  grew  a  little  red.  "And  the  head  of  the  firm  and  the  president  of  the  Trust 
Co.,  and  the  chairman  of — ^'    "Vat's  enough",  said  the  boy. 

Tell  your  pupils  that  Just  as  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  rules  and  orders 
which  they  must  obey,  so  their  Heavenly  Father  has  rules  and  orders  for  all  his 
children.  There  are  ten  commands  which  Ck)d  gave  to  the  Israelites  through 
Moses  in  that  long  ago  time  of  which  we  are  studying.  We  call  them  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Show  Tissot's  picture  of  Moses  and  the  Ten  Commandments, 
No.  48.    Call  for  each  one  of  the  first  four  in  turn  (abbreviated,  giving  only  the 
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first  clause  of  the  last  three)  and  explain  it.    Teach  the  Golden  Text  and  illus- 
trate it  as  did  the  Jewish  rabbi,  p.  339. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Near  Horns,  Syria,  there  was  a  village  which  belonged 
to  a  rich  Moslem.  One  year  this  man's  crops  failed,  and  he  ordered  his  vil- 
lagers to  go  to  neighboring  threshing  floors  at  night  and  take  enough  grain  to 
make  up  his  usual  amount.  Among  the  villagers  were  a  group  of  Christians, 
and  they  refused  to  do  this.  "We  must  live  according  to  God's  word",  they 
said.  **We  do  not  steal  from  you  and  we  cannot  steal  for  you".  The  Moslem 
commanded  and  threatened,  but  they  stood  firm,  and  then  one  day  he  carried 
out  his  threat,  and  drove  them  all  away,  men,  women  and  children.  Homeless 
and  moneyless,  with  a  few  household  effects  and  a  small  herd  of  cattle  an<J 
sheep,  they  started  out  not  knowing  where  to  turn  for  help.  But  when  another 
powerful  Moslem  heard  what  had  happened  he  exclaimed,  "That  is  just  the  kind 
of  men  I  am  looking  for",  and  sent  for  them  to  live  upon  his  estate.  He  built  a 
new  village  to  house  them  and  there  they  are  living  happily.  They  have  built  a 
special  house  for  their  preacher  in  which  they  hold  their  services,  and  over  the 
door  they  have  put  the  words  which  we  call  the  Preface  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  words  which  recall  God's  care  in  the  past  and  contain  an  implied 
promise  of  his  care  in  the  future.    What  are  they? 

For  Older  Pupils.  "How  immense  appear  to  us  the  sins  that  we  have  not 
committed!"  exclaimed  Madame  Neckar.  We  may  think  that  we  are  not 
atheists,  nor  polytheists,  nor  idolaters,  nor  profane  swearers,  nor  Sabbath 
breakers,  in  fact,  that  all  the  commandments  we  have  kept  from  our  youth  up, 
and  they  are  all  in  regard  to  black  sins  of  which  we  personally  are  not  guilty. 
The  more  fully  we  understand  the  commandments,  however,  and  their  far-reach- 
ing meanings,  the  more  we  shall  feel  the  need  of  repeating,  "Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  thy  law."  "Although  I  am  an  old  Doctor 
of  Scriptures,"  said  Luther,  "yet  I  have  not  myself  come  from  the  primary 
grade,  and  do  not  rightly  understand  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer." 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Thou  shalt  w>ve  the  Lord  thy  God 

The  First  Great  Commandment    Read  Luke  10.25-28  and  Matthew  22.36-40. 

How  can  I  love  God?  How  can  I  love  a  Person  whom  I  have  not  seen  and 
cannot  see  ?  I  answer  by  another  question :  How  can  you  love  a  person  whom 
you  can  see  and  have  seen? 

What  is  it  that  you  love  in  your  friend?  His  eyes,  mouth,  nose,  chin,  figure? 
It  is  the  character  within,  which  you  never  have  seen  and  never  can  see.  You 
love  the  child  for  his  lovable  disposition;  and  you  cannot  see  disposition.  You 
love  your  friend  for  his  courage,  his  patience,  his  loyalty,  his  truth;  and  cour- 
age, patience,  loyalty,  and  truth  are  invisible. 

A  very  simple  illustration  should  suffice  to  make  this  clear.  Your  friend  dies. 
You  go  into  the  room  where  the  form  lies  in  the  casket,  and,  as  you  gaze  upon 
her  face,  you  say.  How  natural  she  looks!  And  yet  your  heart  is  full  of 
sorrow  and  your  eyes  are  filled  with  tears.  Why?  All  that  you  can  see  is 
there.  But  what  you  loved  is  not  there ;  the  invisible  spirit  is  fled  forever.  Love 
sorrows  because  the  loved  one  is  gone.    And  yet — ^what  you  see  is  not  gone. 

It  is  easier  for  some  than  for  others  to  realize  the  presence  of  an  invisible 
personality  without  any  visible  manifestation  of  that  presence.  It  is  easier  to  do 
so  at  some  times  than  at  others.  It  is  easier  for  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
God  is  manifested  in  all  the  higher  life  of  the  men  and  women  whom  I  love  and 
know,  and  most  of  all  in  the  incomparable  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  than  it  is 
for  those  who  have  no  such  faith.  When  I  say  that  I  love  God,  what  I  mean  is 
that  I  love  the  Personal  Spirit  who  is  manifested  in  Christ's  life.  What  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  I  love  Christ  is  that  I  see  and  love  in  him  that  Divine  Spirit 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  The  Outlook, 
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With  all  thy  Heart.  "Rabbi,"  once  said  a  young  scholar,  "you  always  tell 
us  we  should  love  our  teachers,  and  as  I  can't  love  God  and  you.  Til  choose  you." 

"Why,  my  child?  what  do  you  mean  by  sayinfe  that  you  cannot  love  both?" 

"  'Cause  that's  what  the  Bible  says,  it  says  that  I  must  love  God  with  all  my 
heart,  and  there  isn't  but  one  *air  to  it,  so  if  I  love  him  all  there  won't  be  one  bit 
left  for  you." 

The  Rabbi  laughed,  and  taking  the  boy  to  the  kitchen  quietly  asked  him  to 
help  him  fill  a  large  pan  with  potatoes.  "There,"  said  the  boy,  piling  on  the  last 
big  fellow,  "it's  full." 

"Full,  yet  there  is  room,"  answered  the  Rabbi,  as  he  next  took  a  bag  of  beans 
and  commenced  to  shake  them  into  the  big  crevices  between  the  potatoes.  He 
poured  and  shook  until  a  quart  or  more  had  disappeared,  and  the  pan  was 
sprinkled  with  white.  "Neither  is  it  full  yet",  he  continued;  and  taking  up  a 
shovelful  of  sand,  he  scattered  that  over  the  pan  and  it,  too,  disappeared,  and 
another  after  it.  "Not  full  yet,"  he  said  again,  as  he  took  up  a  cup  and  began 
pouring  water  on  the  pan,  and  he  poured  until  several  quarts  were  gone. 

"Now  you  see  how  a  thing  can  be  apparently  full  and  yet  hold  more — of  some- 
thing else.  So  your  heart  may  be  full  of  love  of  God  and  have  plenty  of  room 
left  for  me,  and  your  parents,  and  study  and  play,  and  books,  and  I  know  not 
what."     Young  Israel. 

If  we  love  God  we  will  keep  his  Commandments.  There  are  two  motives 
for  keeping  commandments — one  because  they  are  commanded,  and  one  because 
we  love  him  that  commands.  The  one  is  slavery,  the  other  is  liberty.  The  one 
is  like  the  Arctic  regions,  cold  and  barren;  the  other  is  like  tropical  lan^s,  full 
of  warmth  and  sunshine,  glorious  and  glad  fertility.    Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren. 

II    Taking  God's  Name  in  Vain 

Jehovah  will  not  hold  him  Guiltless.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  swear? 
Answer  this  question  faithfully  and  you  may  see  some  little  of  the  greatness  of 
your  sin,  may  confess  that  God  is  right  in  his  estimate  of  it.  You  gain  nothing 
by  it,  but  lose  much.  Swearing  is  not  regarded  by  men  as  a  mark  of  intellect,  or 
learning,  or  truthfulness,  or  refinement,  or  honor,  but  very  generally  the  reverse. 
You  know  well  that  swearing  demoralizes  the  community.  It  directly  opposes 
religion,  which  is  honoring  God,  for  it  dishonors  him.  It  directly  opposes 
respect  for  law,  faithfulness  in  office,  the  administration  of  justice,  undermining 
respect  for  God  'and  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  A  gentleman  is  always  consider- 
ate of  the  feelings  of  others.  But  you  despise  the  feelings  of  those  who  honor 
God  when  you  use  his  name  in  vain.  Is  the  cause  of  this  wicked  act  any  other 
than  this,  "The  wickedness  of  my  heart  is  so  great  that  it  flows  over  my  lips"  ? 
God,  the  Holy  One,  you  hold  in  contempt,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh.    Frederick  S.  Schenck,  in  The  Ten  Commandments. 

A  Moslem  Lad's  Opinion.  M.  Neffigie,  of  the  Moslem  School,  Eeyrout, 
writes:  "One  of  our  little  boys  heard  another  boy  using  bad  language,  and  re- 
marked, 'Listen,  Mother,  how  he  defiles  his  tongue !' " 

Hallowed  be  Thy  Name.  Voltaire  noticed  that  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  never 
pronounced  the  word  "God'*  without  an  air  of  contemplation  and  respect.  He 
confessed  the  unusual  impression  which  this  had  made  upon  him  and  asked, 
"How  is  it  that  you  so  habitually  speak  so  reverently  of  the  Deity?" 

"I  have  insensibly  taken  the  custom  from  long  association  with  Newton,"  an- 
swered Clarke,  senously. 

"A  custom,"  Voltaire  adds,  "which  really  ought  to  be  that  of  all  men." 

He  drew  a  correct  conclusion.  If  we  believe  in  God  and  in  the  sacredness  of 
religion  we  should  treat  them  reverently.  Most  men  do  not  measure  the  impres- 
sion they  make  in  speaking  of  the  things  they  hold  as  sacred.  Flippancy  here 
seems  like  insincerity.  If  Voltaire  in  his  thorough  skepticism  could  be  touched 
by  a  reverence  rare  in  his  day,  how  much  more  in  these  times  must  the  casual 
seeker  after  truth  be  shocked  by  a  lack  of  it !     Youth's  Companion. 

Non-Swearing  Knights.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  young  railroad  employee 
was  standing  in  the  ladies'  waiting  room  of  a  station  in  the  Middle  West,  when 
through  the  open  window  came  a  blast  of  such  profanity  and  vulgarity  from 
some  railroad  men  outside  that  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  companions.    He  resolved 
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that  he  would  do  his  best  to  remove  this  blot  from  the  reputation  of  radlroad 
men«  and  to  this  end  he  immediately  started,  among  the  men  working  in  the 
station,  the  association  of  ''The  Non-Swearing  Knights'*,  which  has  been  en- 
larging ever  since. 

The  order  is  unique  in  having  no  meetings  and  no  dues.  Each  member,  on 
enrollment,  pays  five  cents  for  his  card,  which  contains  these  words: 

"Swearing  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  of  this  State  and  of  good 
society.  And  I  am  therefore  plainly  neither  a  Christian,  a  good  citizen  nor  a 
gentleman,  if  I  swear."  The  pledge  of  each  member  is  "to  try  and  abstain 
from  profanity."  This  is  not  made  more  stringent,  because  it  might  bar  out 
those  who  need  it  most,  and  who  would  be  afraid  of  breaking  it  unUiinkingly  if 
they  made  it  iron-clad  from  the  first.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  remarkably 
successful  in  its  effects. 

The  young  man  who  started  the  order  still  directs  it.  Two  bishops,  a  gov- 
ernor and  two  ex-governors  are  among  the  members,  and  men  of  every  class 
and  profession  are  on  the  rolls,  which  now  register  ten  thousand  names.  For- 
ward. 

Ill    Divine  aih)  Human  Heredity 

Evil  Human  Heredity.  Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren— ^we  do  not  want  proof  of  this  fact,  for  you  can  find  it  in  the  drunkard's 
home,  in  the  children  bom  into  the  world  with  the  alcoholic  craving,  which 
sometimes  seems  almost  to  be  a  fate  haunting  them  to  their  death.  I  think 
of  a  distinguished  minister  of  a  Christian  Church  in  this  country,  a  man  whose 
name  was  honored,  and  whose  words  were  received  with  enthusiasm  in  very 
many  parts  of  England,  a  man  of  noble  intellect  and  fine  gifts  and  beautifid 
spirit,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  years  became  the  victim  of  this  alcoholic  craving. 
B.  Rattenbury,  in  God's  Way  with  National  Sins. 

Good  Human  Heredity.  "Oh,  yes,  my  folks  are  all  religious— all  the  family 
away  back",  said  a  young  man  in  one  of  the  hospital  wards.  "I  don't  take 
much  stock,  in  that  sort  of  thing  myself,"  he  added  carelessly.  "You  have 
inherited  stock  in  it,  and  very  valuable  stock",  gravely  answered  the  surgeon 
attending  him.  "Do  you  know  why  you  are  recovering  so  rapidly  from  your 
accident, — why  the  bones  knit  and  the  wounds  heal  so  rapidly?  It  is  because 
those  ancestors  of  yours  have  bequeathed  to  you  good,  clean  blood  and  a  sound 
constitution — ^the  physical  make-up  of  those  who  have  kept  God's  laws.  The 
heritage  of  those  that  fear  his  name  is  a  precious  one  in  many  ways.  I  wouldn't 
speak  lightly  of  such  a  birthright."    Forward. 

Personal  Responsibility.  I  do  not  find  that  we  regard  the  truthfulness,  the 
justice,  and  the  generosity  of  a  man  with  diminished  admiration  or  honor,  if 
we  discover  that  his  father  and  his  grandfather  and  his  great-grandfather  be- 
fore him  were  truthful,  just  and  generous;  nor  do  I  find  that  if  a  man  is 
hard,  selfish,  grasping,  tyrannical,  merciless,  our  moral  condemnation  of  him  is 
diminished  by  the  discovery  that  these  vices  disgraced  the  long  line  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

The  man  who  inherits  from  drunken  parents  an  almost  physical  craving  for 
drink  may  be  pitied,  as  we  pity  a  man  who  inherits  a  weak  heart  or  weak  lungs. 
But  reckless  and  unscrupulous  ambition,  intense  selfishness,  lying  and  other  sins 
of  the  spirit — for  these  we  regard  a  man  with  no  pity,  even  though  it  be  notor- 
ious that  his  fathers  through  twenty  generations  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
vices.  Whatever  his  ancestors  may  have  been,  we  condemn  him  for  his  own 
crimes. 

Your  sins,  your  moral  weaknesses,  your  evil  temper,  were  your  parents'  as 
well  as  yours.'  But  does  your  conscience  for  this  reason  condemn  you  for  them 
less  sternly?  Do  you  for  this  reason  feel  less  humiliation,  less  shame,  less  self- 
reproach,  when  you  entreat  God  to  be  merciful  to  you  and  to  grant  you  forgive- 
ness ?  ^  R.  W.  Dale,  in  The  Expositor. 

Divine  Heredity.  Showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me. 
The  idea  is  that  where  there  is  personal  virtue  evil  need  not  be  transmitted. 
"Showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me"  means  "showing  merpy 
to  the  thousands  of  those  who  would  naturally  be  the  victims  of  heredity."    It  is 
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no  use  for  a  man  to  say,  "I  am  bound  to  be  a  drunkard ;  my  father  was  a  drunk- 
ard." Every  man  is  heir  to  two  streams — a,  heredity  of  sin  and  a  heredity  of 
grace.  But  the  stream  of  grace  is  the  older.  You  may  prove  to  me  that  my 
father  had  a  weak  will,  that  my  grandfather  had  a  weak  will,  that  my  great 
grandfather  had  a  weak  will.  But  I  have  an  ancestry  farther  back  than  that — 
an  ancestry  which  connects  me  with  unconquerable  power;  I  have  come  from  a 
Father  in  heaven.  The  stream  which  came  to  me  through  impure  soil  was  once 
a  mountain  torrent— stainless,  impetuous,  free,  limpid  in  its  purity  and  sparkling 
in  the  sun.  Does  this  count  for  nothing?  Is  the  corruption  of  the  stream  alone 
to  be  propagated?  Is  there  to  be  no  tendency  to  return  to  an  earlier  heredity — 
to  the  dajr  when  my  ancestral  life  leapt  among  the  hills  of  God?  George  Mathe- 
son,  in  Times  of  Retirement, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God.  What  a  man  loves  that  is  his  god,  Luther 
reminds  us,  and  justifies  this  declaration  by  adding,  that  he  carries  it  in  his 
heart,  goes  about  with  it  night  and  day,  sleeps  and  wakes  with  it;  be  it  what  it 
may — wealth  or  pelf,  pleasure  or  renown. 

Jesus  said  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfill,  and  in  filling  full, 
pointing  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  commandments,  he  taught  us  wherein  we 
come  short  of  keeping  them.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  interpretations  that 
Dr.  Farrar  asks:  Is  God  in  all  your  thoughts?  Have  you  in  the  dark  places 
of  your  own  heart  no  secret  idol  which  is  more  to  you  than  God?  Do  you  never 
take  his  name  in  vain  by  offering  to  him  a  careless  and  irreverent  worship? 
Are  your  Sundays  such  a  consecration  of  that  day  as  to  become  a  consecra- 
tion of  every  day? 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Is  the  Bible  in  danger  at  the  hands  of  its  friends  who  make  it  an  idol?  Is 
there  such  a  sin  as  bibliolatry,  the  substituting  of  the  Bible  for  the  Bible's  God? 

2.  Other  Gods.  See  "Religion  in  China ;  many  gods,  no  God,"  Missionary  Re- 
view of  the  World,  March,  1912;  "The  Heathen  Invasion",  Hampton's,  Oct. 
191 1. 

3.  The  fourth  commandment  the  first  instance  of  labor  legislation. 

4.  What  Jesus  thought  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  See  Westminster  Review,  Dec. 
1910. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  How  did  Christ  extend  the  sixth  commandment? 
(Mt.  5.21-26.)  2.  What  man  broke  the  tenth  commandment  soon  after  entering 
the  Promised  Land?  (Achan.)  3.  What  were  Christ's  comments  upon  the 
ninth  commandment?  (Mt.  S.33-37.)  4.  When  did  Jesus  say,  "Take  heed  and 
keep  yourselves  from  all  covetousness"  ?  (Lk.  12.13-15.)  5.  Tell  the  parable  by 
which  he  enforced  this  warning.  (Lk.  12. 16-21.)  6.  What  does  Paul  say  one 
may  rightfully  covet?  (i  Cor.  12.31.)  7.  Name  the  chief  events  recorded  in 
Exodus.    8.  What  are  the  lessons  from  Exodus  for  today?     (Clipping,  p.  25.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  is  the  number  of  the  commandment 
which  declares  human  life  sacred?  2.  Property  sacred?  3.  Truth  sacred?  4. 
Family  ties  sacred?  5.  Purity  sacred?  6.  Interests  of  others  sacred?  7.  Who 
was  the  first  man  who  did  what  is  forbidden  in  the  sixth  commandment?  (Cain). 
8.  Can  one  break  the  eighth  commandment  without  taking  money  or  valuables 
away  from  another?  9.  Tell  how  false  witness  was  borne  against  Dreyfus^  in 
France.  10.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  covetf  11.  What  great  king 
coveted  a  vineyard?  What  commandment  did  he  break?  (Ahab.)  12.  Which 
commandment  is  the  hardest  to  keep?  13.  How  does  our  Golden  Text  apply  to 
each  commandment? 

Memory  and  Note  Book  Work.  Commit  to  memory  the  last  six  command- 
ments.   Write  Scene  III :    The  Giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai. 
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THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS,  II 

6oUim  tEPext 

Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  sou),  and  with 
all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind; 
and    thy    neighbor    as    thyself.      Lk.    10.27. 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ex.  20.12-21.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments. II.  T.  Matt.  22.34-40.  Keeping  the  Whole  Law.  W.  Ex.  21.1-16.  Respect 
for  Human  Life.  T.  Ex.  21.17-36.  Respect  for  Life  and  Property.  F,  Ex.  23.1-9. 
Righteous  Testimony  and  Judgment.  S.  Ex.  24.  Israel  Subscribes  to  the  Law. 
S.    Matt.  5.17-20,  43-48.    Jesus  Fulfills  the  Law. 

STUDY  Ex.  20.12-21    READ  Ex.  20-24    COMMIT  w  12-17 

12  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
which  Jehovah  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

13  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

14  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

15  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

16  Thou  shah  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

17  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor's wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass, 
nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's. 

18  And  all  the  people  perceived  the  thunderings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking:  and  when  the  people  saw  it 
they  trembled,  and  stood  afar  off.  19  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  thou 
with  us,  and  we  will  hear;  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.  20  And 
Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  not:  for  God  is  come  to  prove  you,  and  that 
his  fear  may  be  before  you,  that  ye  sin  not.  21  And  the  people  stood  afar  off, 
and  Moses  drew  near  unto  the  thick  darkness  where  God  was. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outlines,  I.  Parents'  Right  to  Honor,  12.  II.  Every  One's  Right  to 
Life,  13.  III.  Every  One's  Right  to  Purity,  14.  IV.  Rights  of  Private  Prop- 
erty. 15.  V.  Respect  for  Truth,  16.  VI.  Wrongful  Longings,  17.  VII  The 
Fear  of  the  People  18-21. 

I.  Law  of  Filial  Piety.  II.  Law  of  Life.  III.  Law  of  Purity.  IV.  Law  of 
Honesty.    V.  Law  of  Truthfulness.    VI.  Law  of  Contentment. 

12.  Honor.  Love  and  reverence. — That  thy  days  may  he  long.  The  first  com- 
mandment with  promise,  Eph.  6.2.  National  life  is  dependent  on  respect  for 
authority.  See  p.  343.  "It  was  not  the  highest  motive,  nor,  for  us,  could  it  be 
the  true  one;  but  for  slaves  just  escaped  out  of  Egypt,  it  was  wise"  (H.  W. 
Beecher). 

13.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.    See  Ex.  21. 12-14  and  Mt.  5.21-26. 

15.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  See  Ex.  22.1-15.  "Underhand  dealing  was  the  be- 
setting sin  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  earliest  days  in  the  children 
of  the  national  ancestor,  Jacob;  it  is  the  constant  cry  in  the  social  teaching  of 
the  prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah;  and  Zechariah's  vision   (5.1-4) 
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shows  that  it  was,  together  with  false  swearing,  a  prevailing  sin  among  the  Jews 
after  the  Exile"  {McNeile), 

i6.  Pcdse  witness.  See  Ex.  23.1,  2;  Lev.  19.6;  Dt.  19.1S-21,  and  Mt.  S.33-37. 
The  law  refers  primarily  to  false  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  then, 
naturally,  to  any  false  testimony  about  another  given  under  any  circumstances. 

17.  Thou  shalt  not  covet.  "Thou  shalt  not  excessively  or  wrongfully,  unlaw- 
fully, desire  anything  which  thou  canst  not  innocently  and  uprightly  possess." 
Compare  Mt.  15.18-20.  The  Greek  word  for  covet  means  grasp  at  more,  being  never 
content  with  what  one  has.  "The  tenth  Word  is  referred  to  in  Rom.  7.7^  where 
St.  Paul  says  that  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  know  sin  as  sin  if  it  were 
not  for  the  law  which  said — ^Thou  shalt  not  covet.  He  here  asserts  the  true  in- 
wardness of  the  command  as  it  affects  thought.  But  it  is  quite  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  our  understanding  of  the  command  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
colored  by  St.  Paul's  deeper  Christian  ethics"  (McN-eile).  Recall  Christ's 
words  and  parable,  Lk.  12. 13-21.  Note  the  structure  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
as  a  whole:  the  first  four  forbid  sin  against  God  in  thought,  word  and  then 
deed;  the  last  six  forbid  sin  against  others  in  deed,  word,  and  thought;  the  Ten 
Commandments  begin  and  end  with  a  prohibition  of  evil  thought. 

18-19.  Trembled.  Or,  were  moved,  RVm. — The  thunderings smoking.  Re- 
call Lesson  IX.  Everything  bore  witness  to  the  presence  of  God. — Let  not  God 
speak  to  us  ^st  we  die.    Read  Phillips  Brooks'  words  below. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

12.  That  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.  The  promise  coupled  with  this 
command,  in  common  with  almost  all  the  promises  made  to  the  ancient  people  of 
God,  applies  rather  to  the  nation  than  to  the  individual.  That  people  among 
whom  the  sacredness  of  the  family  ideal  is  maintained,  whose  children  render 
obedience  to  their  parents  during  the  time  of  immaturity,  and  always  honor  them, 
will  be  the  nation  of  strength,  retaining  its  hold  upon  its  own  possessions,  and 
abiding  long  in  the  land.  6.  Campbell  Morgan. 
16.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shakespeare. 
To  be  wrongfully  accused  is  a  fate  that  few  escape.    When  Washington  retired 
from  the  Presidency,  this  editorial  appeared  in  one  of  the  Journals : 

"The  man  who  is  the  source  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  our  country  is  this  day 
reduced  to  a  level  with  our  fellow-citizens,  and  is  no  longer  possessed  of  power 
to  multiply  evil  upon  the  United  States.  Every  heart  in  unison  with  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  the  people  ought  to  beat  high  with  exultation  and  happiness 
that  the  name  of  Washington  from  this  day  ceases  to  give  currency  to  political 
iniquity  and  to  legalize  corruption.  A  new  era  is  dawning  upon  us — for  public 
measures  must  now  stand  upon  their  own  merits,  and  nefarious  projects  can  no 
longer  be  supported  by  a  name." 

18.  The  mountain  smoking.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  promulgation  of  the 
Divine  Law,  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  the  best  moral  and  religious 
systems  of  the  world,  is  linked  with  ♦he  oldest  geological  formation  of  our 
planet.  There  is  a  magnificent  correspondence  between  the  granite  cliffs  of 
Sinai  and  the  unchangeable  walls  of  moral  truths.  Franklin  B.  Hoskins,  in  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine. 

19.  Let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.  The  Hebrews  had  delighted  in 
God's  mercy.  They  had  come  singing  up  out  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  had  fol- 
lowed the  pillar  of  fire  and  the  pillar  of  cloud.  They  had  accepted  God's  pro- 
vision for  their  hunger.  They  had  received  Moses,  whom  God  had  made  their 
leader.    But  now  they  were  called  on  to  face  God  himself 

In  behind  the  happy  results,  they  were  summoned  to  deal  with  the  mysteriotis 
and  mighty  Cause.  There  they  recoiled.  "Nay,"  they  said,  "let  us  go  on  as  we 
are.  Let  life  not  become  so  terrible  and  solemn.  We  are  willing  to  know  that 
God  is  there.     We  are  willing,  we  are  glad,  that  Moses  should  go  into  his 
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presence  and  bring  us  his  messages.  But  we  will  not  come  in  sight  of  him 
ourselves.  Life  would  be  awful.  I^ife  would  be  unbearable.  Let  not  God  speak 
with  us,  lest  we  die!" 

I  want  to  bid  you  think  this  morning  how  natural  and  how  common  such  a 
temper  is.  There  are  a  few  people  among  us  who  are  always  full  of  fear  that 
life  will  become  too  trivial  and  petty.  There  are  always  a  great  many  people 
who  live  in  perpetual  anxiety  lest  life  shall  become  too  awful  and  serious  and 
deep  and  solemn.  There  is  something  in  all  of  us  which  feels  that  fear.  We 
are  always  hiding  behind  effects  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  their  causes,  behind 
events  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  their  meanings,  behind  facts  to  keep  out  of 
sight  of  principles,  behind  men  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  God.  ^ 

Imagine  Jesus  saying  those  words  which  the  Hebrews  said:  "Let  not  God 
speak  to  me,  lest  I  die"  1  You  cannot  put  those  words  upon  his  lips.  They  will 
not  stay  there.  "O  God,  speak  to  me,  that  I  may  live,"— that  is  the  prayer  with 
which  he  comes  out  of  the  stifling  air  of  the  synagogue  or  the  temple,  out  of 
the  half-death  of  the  mercenary  streets,  out  of  the  foolish  rivalries  and  quarrel- 
ings  of  his  disciples.  And  every  now  and  then  a  great  man  or  woman  comes 
who  is  like  Christ  in  this.  There  comes  a  man  who  naturally  drinks  of  the 
fountain  and  eats  of  the  essential  bread  of  life. 

I  beg  you  who  are  young  to  think  of  what  I  have  said  to  you  today.  Set  the 
thought  of  life  high  at  the  beginning.  Expect  God  to  speak  to  you.  Do  not 
dream  of  turning  your  back  on  the  richness  and  solemnity  of  living.  Then  there 
will  come  to  you  the  happiness  which  came  to  Jesus.  You,  like  him,  shall  live, 
not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God  1    Condensed  from  The  Light  of  the  World,  by  Phillips  Brooks, 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

12.  Honor  thy  father  and  mother.  In  the  East  the  term  "father"  applies  not 
merely  to  the  parent  of  his  children,  but  to  the  head  of  a  household,  to  the 
senior  of  any  allied  party  or  group,  to  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  to  the  sovereign  of  a 
nation,  and  the  ancestral  founder  of  a  people,  and  so  on  all  the  way  up  to  the 
eternal  Father— God.  Read  in  the  light  of  the  land  where  it  was  first  pro- 
claimed, the  Fifth  Commandment  is  a  call  to  revere  all  who  are  above  us 
as  the  representatives  of  God ;  the  parents  in  the  household ;  the  venerable  ones 
in  the  community;  the  rulers  in  the  state;  the  elders  and  overseers  in  the 
church ;  all  those  who  have  authority  over  us  and  under  God.  H,  Clay  Trumbull, 
in  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life. 

12.  That  thy  days  may  be  long.  The  oldest  book  in  the  world  is  a  papyrus 
roll  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  Pharaoh  of  the  eleventh  Dynasty,  and  containing 
"the  Instruction  of  Ke*gemni"  and  "the  Instruction  of  Ptafi-hotep,'*  works  which 
were  studied  for  their  style  and  contents  in  the  schools  of  ancient  Egypt  during 
many  centuries,  and  were  used  for  dictation  exercises  by  the  Egyptian  school- 
boys. Ptah-hotep  reigned  about  3580  to  3536  b.  c,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  Here  are  two  extracts  which  are  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  fifth  and  tenth  Commandments.  "Obedience  is  better  than 
all  things  that  are;  it  maketh  goodwill.  It  is  good  indeed  when  a  son  obeyeth 
a  father;  he  groweth  old "    "Be  not  covetous  towards  thy  neighbors." 

12-17.  Simple  and  elementary  these  iniquities  are,  but  at  a  time  when  other 
religions,  with  their  gods  many  and  their  lords  many,  with  their  unwholesome 
traditions  about  wayward  goddesses  and  their  utterly  debasing  stories  of 
celestial  escapades,  were  full  of  untruth  and  uncleanness;  at  a  time  when  dis- 
legard  for  life  and  purity,  for  truth  and  property,  made  moral  progress  dif- 
ficult, these  early  commandments  shine  with  a  wondrous  splendor!  Charles 
Reynolds  Brown,  in  The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  is  the  first  Commandment?  The  second?  The 
third?    The  fourth?    What  is  Christ's  summary  of  all  these  commandments^ 
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which  he  calls  the  first  and  great  commandment?    How  did  Joseph  honor  his 
father?    What  is  the  first  murder  recorded  in  the  Bible? 


jMnLml 


Consequent  upon  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Men.  Because 
God  loves  his  children,  they  must  love  him  in  return  and  prove  their  love  by 
giving  it  to  one  another. 

"O  God!  that  men  might  draw  a  little  nearer 
To  one  another.    They'd  be  nearer  thee." 

The  first  four  commandments  concern  God  and  Us,  the  last  six,  our  Neighbors 
and  Us.  Reverence  for  our  parents  in  ancient  Hebrew  thought  was  a  form  of 
reverence  for  God,  so  the  fifth  com- 
mandment may  be  classed  as  the  last 
direct  duty  to  God  or  as  the  first  direct 
dunr  to  man. 

For  the  Geographical  Background  see 
Lesson  IX. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF 
LITTLE  FOLKS 

Review  the  first  four  commandments, 
then  call  for  the  last  six,  commenting, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  last  two,  explain- 
ing. Tell  them  that  the  tenth  com- 
mandment means  that  "evil  deeds  and 
words  begin  with  evil  thoughts,  and 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  that  kind 
of  thinking."  Take  the  eighth  com- 
mandment for  your  special  topic,  and 
use  the  opportunity  to  inculcate  a  keen 
sense  of  genuine  honesty.  Tell  about 
the  Bo/s  Lesson,  p.  350. 

Here  is  a  condensation  of  a  story  by 
E.  T.  Crittenden  (in  the  Sunday  School 
Times)  which  may  give  some  of  your 
pupils  a  new  idea  of  honesty. 

Dick  had  been  going  to  school  a 
month.  Each  day  Miss  Margaret,  the  teacher,  wrote  a  new  word  on  the 
blackboard  and  the  children  copied  it.  But  one  morning,  instead  of  writing  a 
word  as  usual.  Miss  Margaret  gave  each  child  a  sheet  of  paper.  "Now,  little 
folks,"  she  said,  "I  am  going  to  see  who  can  write  what  we  learned  yester- 
day without  having  a  copy  to  help.  Do  your  very  best;  I  am  going  to  put 
a  bright  golden  star  on  the  best  written  papers,  and  you  may  take  them  home." 

But  Dick  sat  still.  He  knew  that  the  word  v/sls— mother!  But  he  couldn't 
remember  how  to  make  an  m!  He  knew  just  how  the  other  letters  looked, 
and  after  a  while  he  slowly  began  to  make  them — "o-t-h-e-r."  Over  and  over 
he  wrote  the  letters.  "I  can  put  the  m  in  afterward  if  I  think  of  it,"  whispered 
Dick  to  himself. 

All  at  once  Dick's  eyes  fell  on  some  words  on  a  blackboard  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  There,  at  the  very  beginning,  was  a  big  m!  Dick  remembered, 
now!  He  had  thought  it  looked  like  two  V's  joined  together.  The  new  yellow 
pencil  began  to  work  very  fast.  All  at  once  Dick  stopped,  sighed,  swallowed 
a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  began  slowly  to  rub  out  the  two  M'j  he  had  made. 
Before  he  had  quite  finished,  Miss  Margaret  stood  by  his  desk,  waiting  for  his 
paper. 

"Why,  Dick,  you  mustn't  rub  out  your  M's,  little  boy!  See,  you  haven't  any, 
all  the  way  down  the  page!  Why  are  you  rubbing  out  the  only  ones  you  have 
made?" 

"I — I  couldn't  remember  how  to  make  M's,  Miss  Margaret,  an' — ^an'  you  said 
we  mustn't  have  anything  to  go  by— but  I  couldn't  help  seeing  that  one  on 
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the  blackboard  over  there!  An'  I  started  to  make  some,  an*  then  I  thought  it 
would  be  like — like  stealing  M's,  so  I  was  rubbing  them  out!" 

Miss  Margaret  went  over  to  her  table,  and  worked  busily  for  a  minute. 
Then  she  came  back  to  Dick's  desk. 

"Children,"  she  said,  and  Dick  raised  his  head,  winking  hard  to  stop  the 
tears  from  running  out  of  his  eyes.  "I  want  you  all  to  see  what  I  have  put 
on  Dick's  paper." 

Then  Dick  forgot  his  tears,  for  there,  right  where  everybody  could  see  it, 
was  a  beautiful  golden  star. 

"Listen  to  what  I  have  written  by  the  star,  boys  and  girls,"  said  Miss 
Margaret.  "This  star  is  given  Dick  Hastings,  the  boy  who  would  not  steal 
an  Mr 

Dick  has  a  good  many  star  papers  now,  and  his  mother  keeps  them  in  a  special 
corner  in  her  desk.  But  she  says  the  first  star  is  the  most  precious  one 
of  all! 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  We  come  now  to  the  laws  of  the  second  table,  the 
laws  that  have  to  do  with  our  relations  with  others.  What  is  our  Golden  Text? 
What  part  of  it  belongs  especially  to  this  lesson?  We  have  Christ's  own  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  the  second  commandment.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,  is  like  unto  the  First  Commandment,  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.  To  whom  did  he  say  this?  What  is  the 
fifth  Commandment?    How  does  this  Golden  Text  include  it? 

For  Older  Pupils.  Visitors  get  their  first  glimpse  of  Yosemite  Valley 
from  Inspiration  Point.  Here  our  coach  is  stopped  and  we  are  spell-bound  as 
our  eyes  range  for  the  first  time  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  wonderful 
valley  below  us,  with  its  precipitous  mountain  sides,  the  Merced  River  winding 
through  it  like  a  silver  thread,  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  the  farther  side 
seemingly  level  with  our  eyes.  It  is  called  Inspiration  Point  because  it  is 
an  inspiration  alike  to  poet,  artist,  and  even  the  casual  sight-seer.  Well  might 
we  name  Mount  Sinai  Great  Inspiration  Point,  for  this  rugged,  sublime  moun- 
tain is  the  background  whence,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses  ,was  concluded  the 
covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  people  of  Israel,  that  covenant  which  has 
been  the  basis  of  all  civic  laws  from  that  day  to  this. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Thou  shalt  lov«  thy  Neighbob  as  Thyskl? 

Our  Golden  Text.  The  lawyer  who  in  order  to  make  trial  of  Jesus,  asked 
him  what  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  was  asked  in  turn  what  the  law 
said,  and  he  quoted  Dt.  6.5,  beginning.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
ending,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  And  when  Jesus  said  that  he  had 
answered  right  the  man  in  an  eflFort  to  justify  himself,  inquired,  And  who  is 
my  neighbor?  In  answer  Jesus  gave  him  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Which  of  these,  thinkest  thou,  proved  neighbor  unto  him  that  fell  among  the 
robbers?  questioned  Tesus.  He  that  showed  mercy  on  him,  was  the  only 
answer  possible.    And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Romans  Paul  gives  in  one  sentence  a  summary  of  all 
six  commandments  regarding  what  we  must  not  do  to  others.  After  repeat- 
ing them  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  he  adds.  If  there  be  any  other  command- 
ment it  is  summed  up  in  this  word,  namely.  Thou  shak  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  He  who  obeys  this  "Thou  shalt"  will  not  disobey  any  of  the  "Thou 
shalt  nots."  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor:  love  therefore  is  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  law. 

He  who  Loves  his  Parents  will  Honor  them.  An  old  man  sat  by  himself 
at  a  corner  table,  eating  his  food  out  of  a  wooden  bowl.  Once  he  had  had  a 
place  at  the  dining  table,  but  his  hands  had  grown  shaky  so  that  he  often 
spilled  his  food,  and  his   son  and  daughter  declared  they  could  no  longer 
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endure  his  presence  at  the  table  with  them.  At  first  he  had  been  given  an 
earthen  dish,  but  after  he  let  that  fall  his  food  was  always  given  him  in  a 
wooden  bowl.  The  five-year-old  grandson  was  busily  hacking  away  at  a  piece 
of  wood,  for  he  had  finished  his  meal  before  the  others  and  had  rushed  to  this 
interrupted  occupation.  "What  are  you  making  there  so  fine?"  asked  the 
father.  "Fm  making  a  bowl"  the  boy  promptly  answered,  "for  you  and  mother 
to  eat  out  of  when  I  am  big."  The  parents  looked  at  each  other,  then  the 
mother  rose  without  a  word  and  began  preparing  a  place  at  the  table,  and  the 
father  rose  and  led  the  old  man  back  to  his  rightful  place,  from  which  he 
was  never  again  dispossessed.  The  parents  had  seen  themselves  in  their 
father's  place,  and  had  been  made  to  realize  that  they  did  not  love  him  as 
they  loved  themselves  or  they  would  not  have  so  dishonored  him. 

He  who  Loves  his  Neighbor  will  seek  to  Save  his  Life.  Dr.  Sven  Hedin 
the  great  explorer  of  Central  Asia,  had  a  most  difficult  time  crossing  the  desert. 
His  oriental  guides  had  assured  him  Uiat  they  knew  the  way  perfectly,  and 
the  journey  would  take  but  four  days.  But  after  ten  days  the  supplies  were 
exhausted  and  the  guides  admitted  that  they  were  lost.  The  doctor  told  every 
man  to  save  himself  as  best  he  could,  and  he  went  on  with  two  of  his 
servants.  Their  strength  soon  became  exhausted  and  they  could  advance  only 
by  crawling.  At  last  they  saw  on  the  horizon  a  dark  spot  which  meant  a  grove 
of  trees  and  water.  But  the  sun  had  risen  and  they  could  not  travel  till  night 
because  of  the  intense  heat.  One  of  his  servants  died  and  the  other  went  mad 
'  from  thirst.  Dr.  Hedin  crawled  to  that  dark  spot  on  the  horizon  and  looked 
upon  the  river  bottom.  It  was  dry!  But  he  managed  to  get  across  and  find  a 
pool  of  water.  He  drank  and  his  life  was  saved.  After  resting  only  an  hour 
or  two  he  took  off  his  shoes  and  filled  them  with  water  and  turned  back  into  the 
desert  again.  Miles  back  into  the  desert  he  went  to  find  that  servant  who  was 
crazed  by  thirst.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  him  and  in  leading  him  back  to 
civilization. 

Sven  Hedin  loved  his  neighbor  as  did  the  missionary  to  China  to  whom 
the  people  gave  the  beautiful  name  of  "tjie  Always-Ministering  One."  The 
ship,  in  which  he  was  traveling  third  class  so  as  to  talk  with  the  men  in  the 
steerage,  struck  upon  a  rock  in  a  midnight  fog.  The  officers  and  crew  and  all 
the  foreign  passengers  were  saved  in  the  life-boats.  The  missionary  begged  the 
Captain  to  help  save  the  steerage  passengers,  but  the  Captain  said  he  could 
not  stop  for  "Chinese  cattle."  The  missionary  would  not  leave  them.  He 
found  a  coil  of  small  rope  and  tied  it  to  a  hawser.  Then  he  plunged  overboard 
and  after  a  long,  hard  pull  succeeded  in  swimming  with  it  to  the  shore.  There 
he  fastened  the  rope  securely  and  then,  exhausted  as  he  was,  swam  back  to  the 
ship,  for  he  knew  how  timid  and  helpless  the  frightened  Chinese  were.  One 
by  one  he  showed  them  how  to  use  the  hawser,  encouraged  them  to  start  and 
showed  the  way.  Not  one  could  swim,  but  with  his  help  every  one  came  safe 
to  land. 

He  who  Loves  his  Neighbor  will  not  bear  False  Witness  against  him. 
The  imagination  has  often  more  to  do  in  filling  out  details  of  a  statement  thnn 
memory.  The  tongue  swings  easily  as  though  hung  in  the  middle.  Words 
come  almost  unbidden  and  without  deliberation;  hence  their  inaccuracy  and 
often  recklessness.  Then,  back  of  unguarded  speech  is  the  prejudice  that 
prompts  depreciation.  And  only  when  love,  as  the  sentinel  at  Mouth  Gate,  chal- 
lenges every  unguarded  word,  and  arrests  speech  as  it  goes  forth,  to  inquire  as 
to  its  mission,  can  we  be  sure  we  are  speaking  truth  of  our  neighbor.  In 
Eph.  4.15,  "speaking  the  truth  in  love"  is  not  easily  translatable;  it  means 
"truthing  in  love,"  the  Greek  tongue  having  a  verb,  as  well  as  a  noun,  for  truth. 
The  motto  means  that  not  only  all  our  words  but  all  our  works,  our  sayings  and 
doings,  nay,  our  very  character  and  conduct,  should  be  pervaded  by  truth — ^be 
grenuine,  sincere,  transparent.    Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  in  Bible  Notes. 

He  who  Loves  his  Neighbor  will  not  Covet  his  Possessions.  Democrites 
so  coveted  the  fine  horses  and  jewels  belonging  to  his  neighbors  that  he  put 
out  his  eyes  that  he  might  no  longer  see  and  covet  them.  The  Spartans  ap- 
plauded him  for  this,  declaring  it  an  -^'-t  of  great  virtue.    Christ  would  have 
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said.  Love  your  neighbors  as  yourself  and  rejoice  that  they  have  these  posses- 
sions that  you  count  so  good. 

II    Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother 

The  Ways  of  Danish  Youth.  After  each  meal  every  child  approaches  his 
parents  and  ceremoniously  thanks  them  with  the  formula,  "Tak  for  mad!"  to 
which  the  parents  respond,  'Vel  bekomme!"  In  the  country  the  young  people — 
even  when  they  are  grown  up — kiss  their  parents  gratefully  after  meals. 

The  relation  between  parents  and  children  in  Denmark  is  rather  ceremonious, 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  but  in  no  other  country  are  children  better 
treated,  and  in  no  other  country  do  they  better  respond  to  kind  treatment. 

In  our  country,  for  instance,  you  occasionally  see  a  scowl  or  a  frown  on  the 
brow  of  a  smaK  boy  or  girl  when  some  request  is  denied  in  public.  Such  an 
expression  would  in  Denmark  be  looked  on  with  amazement.  Maurice  Francis 
Bgan,  United  States  Minister  to  Denmark. 

The  Ways  of  American  Parents  and  Youth.  For  three  thousand  years,  the 
whole  world  copied  the  sage  that  said,  "He  that  loveth  his  son  chastiseth 
him,"  and  the  authority  of  the  rod  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  father. 
The  indispensable  instrument  hung  just  above  the  family  table  in  every  home 
blessed  with  children;  it  hovered  above  the  heads  of  the  children  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  came  another  thinker  who  said,  "Who 
loveth  his  child,  shall  not  chastise  it."  At  once  all  the  rods  disappeared,  and 
now  the  chastising  of  a  refractory  pupil  in  a  school  is  telegraphed  over  the 
entire  country,  and  the  account  perused  with  feelings  of  indignation. 

Four  thousand  years  ago  Moses  said,  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 
and  the  command  was  taken  so  seriously  and  was  so  much  exaggerated,  that 
sons  and  daughters  scarcely  ventured  to  raise  their  eyes  to  the  stem  faces 
of  their  parents.  The  very  chairs  in  which  father  and  mother  sat  were 
honored.  Contradiction  was  unknown.  Everyone  knows  how  all'  this  is 
changed.  How  did  the  change  come  about?  Surely  it  could  not  have  been 
the  result  of  a  revelation  made  to  millions  simultaneously?  No;  there  was 
one  thinker  that  ventured  to  have  and  to  express  a  new  thought,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  this  rivulet  of  thought  has  swelled  into  a  mighty  current  of 
general  opinion,  carrying  with  it  countries  and  people.  Liehman  Adler,  in 
Sabbath  Hours. 

Disowning  the  Debt.  A  group  of  persons  was  one  day  last  summer  stroll- 
ing through  the  throne  room  of  the  palace  at  Versailles,  such  as  is  too 
often  duplicated  among  Americans  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

A  father  and  mother,  loud-voiced  and  richly-dressed,  somewhat  pompous 
in  manner,  stood  near  a  picture,  glancing  anxiously  whenever  they  spoke,  as 
if  in  dread  of  criticism,  to  a  young  girl  who  held  herself  a  little  apart  from 
them.  Her  features  showed  that  she  must  be  their  daughter,  but  in  other 
respects,  she  was  as  different  from  them  as  if  she  had  been  born  in  another 
rank  in  life. 

Her  dress  and  manner  were  quiet  and  well-bred,  her  voice  low  and  clear. 
She  spoke  to  the  guide  in  Parisian  French,  and  was  as  gentle  and  lacking 
in  self-assertion  as  they  were  coarse  and  pretentious.  In  a  word,  they  had 
bought  for  her  the  education  and  training  which  they  never  had  had. 

They  followed  her  with  fond,  admiring  looks  mingled  almost  with  awe,  while 
she  discussed  the  portraits  in  the  galleries  with  a  friend.  The  good  building 
contractor  and  his  wife  had  seldom  heard  of  these  famous  Bourbons  and  De 
Medicis  of  past  ages  with  whom  she  was  so  familiar.  She  answered  their 
questions  with  cold  civility,  but  when  it  was  possible,  she  ignored  them  alto- 
gether. It  seemed  as  if  she  would  gladly  have  forgotten  that  they  were  in 
the  gallery,  or  indeed,  in  her  life  at  all. 

Presently  she  stopped  before  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  several  painters.  The  girl  had  keen,  well-trained  artistic  sensibili- 
ties, and  she  looked  with  kindling  eyes  at  the  outline  and  color  of  the  beautiful 
figure  which  for  three  centuries  has  delighted  the  world. 

"And  to  think,"  she  said  to  a  friend,  turning  away  with  a  sigh,  "that  even 
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the  name  of  the  painter  is  forgotten.  He  must  have  given  years  of  his  life 
to  this  picture,  and  yet  nobody  remembers  him  or  is  grateful." 

"That  sort  of  thing  happens  often  in  the  world/  'said  her  friend,  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  old  couple  who  were  wandering  about  neglected.  They  had 
pored  out  their  money,  their  cares,  their  prayers  and  love  to  make  this  woman 
what  she  was,  and  she  was  the  first  to  ignore  them,  to  disown  the  debt. 

Ungrateful  and  unloving,  she  lacked  the  essential  qualities  that  are  the 
charm  of  true  womanhood,  and  with  all  her  culture  was  less  worthy  of  respect 
than  the  parents  she  despised.     Youth's  Companion. 

Ill    Thou  shai.t  not  Steai, 

What  the  Eighth  Commandment  Includes.  ''Do  not  send  me  away,  I  do 
so  love  honesty !"  says  the  scheming  beggar  to  Gerard,  in  "Cloister  and  Hearth." 
"Thou  love  honesty?"  says  Gerard  in  astonishment  mingled  with  rebuke.  "Aye," 
said  the  villain.  "Nor  to  enact  it— the  saints  forbid!  But  to  look  on...*Tis  so 
fair  a  thing  to  look  on !"  » 

So  the  average  person  admires  strict  honesty,  loves  to  look  upon  it,  but  in 
one  way  or  another  fails  to  enact  it.  He  does  not  steal,  that  is,  he  does  not 
directly  take  money  or  valuable  possessions  which  do  not  belong  to  him.  But 
he  breaks  the  spirit  of  the  eighth  commandment,  nevertheless.  Is  he  a  merchant, 
and  does  he  adulterate  his  sugar  or  flour,  or  does  he  give  short  weight  or 
measure?  Then  he  takes  pay  for  what  he  does  not  give,  and  is  guilty  of  theft. 
Is  he  a  householder  and  does  he  order  goods  for  which  he  knows  he  can  never 
pay?  He  is  as  much  a  cheat  as  though  he  stole  them,  his  dishonest  debt  is  a 
theft.  Is  he  a  contractor  and  does  he  take  advantage  of  an  employer's  ignor- 
ance to  charge  for  materials  more  than  they  are  worth  ?  What  does  he  but 
commit  a  theft?  Is  she  a  stenographer,  paid  for  eight  hours  work  a  day, 
and  does  she  take  advantage  of  her  employer's  absence  to  read  a  book  or  do 
some  fancy  work?    Then  she  steals  that  fraction  of  her  day's  salary. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal  means,  Thou  shalt  deal  squarely  with  one  another.  It 
means  that  you  will  not  be  a  party  to  a  transaction  whose  effects  upon  another 
are  such  as  you  would  not  willingly  accept  for  yourself,  in  that  other's  place. 
A  clever  theft  was  praiseworthy  among  the  Spartans;  and  it  is  equally  so 
among  Christians,  provided  it  be  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  affirms  Herbert 
Spencer.    Is  he  right? 

In  a  story  in  the  Independent  Professor  Scott  Nearing  gives  the  following 
dialogue: — "If  you  want  to  make  money  easy,  watch  fer  drunks,"  said  Tom. 
"There's  lots  of  *em  Sat'days.  Last  Sat'day  one  of  our  kids  see  a  lady  what  had 
been  hittin'  it  up  some.  She  was  scared  to  cross  the  street,  and  the  kid  he 
says,  *Here,  let  me  help  ye,'  so  he  grabs  her  right  arm  with  'is  left  and  slips 
his  right  into  'er  pocket,  and  out  comes  'er  pocket-book.  She  never  knowed  a 
thing  about  it." 

"Don't  you  think  it's  wrong  to  rob?    Besides,  the  police  are  on  the  watch.'* 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  We're  like  other  folks;  we  got  to  live;  we  got  to  take 
our  chances." 

In  the  papers  which  Tom  was  selling  was  the  story  of  a  great  captain  of 
finance  who  had  **taken  his  chances"  and  lost.    What  could  one  say  to  Tom? 

Lincoln's  Honesty.  His  honesty  was  the  key  to  the  popular  heart.  At  the 
Convention  in  the  Wigwam  in  Chicago  where  he  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency some  man  in  the  gallery  shouted,  with  a  shrill  voice  that  could  be  heard 
everywhere,  "Three  cheers  for  Honest  Old  Abe  If"  That  was  the  battle  cry. 
It  was  not  by  accident  or  without  reason  that  the  people  took  up  that  cry. 
Everybody,  friends  and  foes,  knew  that  it  was  true,  knew  that  Lincoln  was 
honest.  Lincoln  had  been  tested  every  way  and  had  never  flinched.  He  was 
absolutely  honest.  He  was  all  the  way  through  the  same.  Men  remembered 
how,  when  a  boy  clerk,  he  had  walked  seven  miles  after  closing  the  store 
to  return  six  cents  too  much  he  had  taken  by  mistake  from  an  old  woman  in 
the  wilderness. 

Once  when  running  for  the  legislature,  Joshua  F.  Speed  handed  him  $200 
given  by  friends  to  pay  his  personal  expenses  in  the  canvass.  After  his  election 
Mx.  Lincohi  handed  back  to  Mr.  Speed  $199.25  with  the  request  that  he  return 
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it.  He  said:  "I  did  not  need  the  money.  I  made  the  canvass  on  my  own 
horse.  Entertainment  cost  me  nothing.  I  spent  seventy-five  cents  for  a  barrel  of 
cider  some  farm  hands  insisted  I  should  treat  them  to."  Did  not  the  people 
know  he  was  honest? 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  honest  in  his  profession.  Those  who  saw  him  practice 
at  the  bar  of  Illinois  could  not  doubt  his  honesty.  He  would  not  take  a  bad 
case  if  he  knew  it.  He  often  persuaded  a  fair-minded  client  of  the  injustice 
of  his  case  and  induced  him  to  give  it  up.  He  said  to  a  proposed  client  once: 
**Yes,  I  can  gain  your  suit.  I  can  set  a  whole  neighborhood  at  loggerheads. 
I  can  distress  a  widowed  mother  and  six  fatherless  children  and  thereby  get  for 
you  $600  which  rightfully  bdongs  as  much  to  them  as  to  you.  I  shall  not  take 
your  case,  but  I  will  give  you  a  little  advice  for  nothing.  I  would  advise 
you  to  try  your  hand  at  malang  six  hundred  dollars  in  some  honest  way." 

Nobody  doubted  his  honesty.  This  made  him  President.  This  saved  the 
Republic.  No  other  man  could  have  carried  us  through  those  fearful  years. 
When  it  was  all  night  about  us  and  all  dread  before  us  and  all  sad  and  desolate 
behind  us,  when  everything  else  had  failed  us,  we  looked  at  this  calm,  patient 
man  in  the  White  House,  standing  like  a  rock  in  the  storm,  and  said:  "Mr. 
Lincoln  is  honest.  We  can  trust  him."  Thus  he  held  us  together  and  brought 
us  through.  It  kept  up  our  credit.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  banked 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  honesty.  The  people  and 
the  army  expected  him  to  do  exactly  what  he  said.  This  great  character  was 
worth  to  us  many  round  billions  in  gold.  Condensed  from  Patriotic  Addresses, 
by  Bishop  C,  H.  Fowler. 

A  Boy's  Lesson.  Two  boys  were  with  with  their  father  one  day  in  a 
grocery-store  when  the  first  strawberries  of  the  season  were  displayed.  Harold, 
with  a  wink  at  Bert,  picked  out  a  large  berry  and  ate  it.  "Was  it  good?" 
his  father  asked.  "Very  well,  now  both  of  you  come  with  me  and  we  will  pay 
the  proprietor  for  it." 

"Oh,  no,  father,  please!" 

"Why,  certainly  I  We  always  pay  for  what  we  get  at  the  grocery."  The  boy's 
remonstrance  had  been  whispered,  but  his  father's  reply  was  loud  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  other  customers,  and  all  looked  up  as  the  man  and 
his  little  fellows  crossed  the  store  to  the  proprietor's  desk. 

"Harold  had  ten  cents  this  morning,  and  he  decided  to  spend  it  all  on  the 
largest  strawberry  in  your  crate.    He  wants  to  pay  you  yourself  for  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  surprised  but  quick-witted  grocer.  "Of  course  the 
biggest  berry  out  of  a  crate  comes  high.    Ten  cents  will  be  right." 

Harold  took  his  whole  week's  allowance  from  his  pocket  and  paid  it  over  like 
a  little  man.    Youth's  Companion, 

The  Better  Part.  A  good  lady,  belonging  to  another  denomination,  once 
remonstrated  with  Dr.  W.  B.  Robertson,  saving,  "I  hear  you  are  introducing 
some  dreadful  innovations  into  your  church  service."  "Indeed,"  he  replied, 
what  innovations  have  we  introduced?"  "Oh,"  she  said,  "I  hear  that  you  read 
the  commandments  at  the  communion."  "Is  that  all  you  heard  of?"  was  the 
reply,  "we  have  introduced  a  far  greater  innovation  than  that."  "What  is  it?" 
asked  the  good  lady  in  some  alarm.  "We  try  to  keep  them,"  he  replied.  Dr.  /. 
Brown,  in  The  Life  of  W,  B.  Robertson, 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

^Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself!    Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor. 
Rom,  13.9,  10. 

Heaven's  eternal  wisdom  hath  decreed 

That  man  of  man  shall  ever  stand  in  need.    Theocritus, 

It  is  at  the  gravest  peril  that  we  disassociate  theology  and  ethics,  and  separate 
the  thought  of  duty  to  men  from  the  thought  of  relation  to  God.  Dr.  J,  H, 
Jowett, 

The  first  duty  of  the  day  after  communion  with  God  is  a  thought  for  others. 
Peter  Ainslie, 

Religion  is  living  right  towards  God  and  man.    Peter  Ainslie. 
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It  is  laziness,  coi^ardice,  and  envy  all  together  to  want  what  some  one  else 
possesses.    C.  F,  Goss. 

The  "Thou  must"  of  Sinai  becomes  the  "I  ought,"  "I  will,"  "I  can,"  "I  can 
do  all  things  through  him  that  strengtheneth  me."    F.  W,  Farrar. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Let  us  offer  Kipling's  prayer,  Teach  us  love  to  all  men  'neath  the  sun!  that 
we  may  keep  these  commandments  in  their  full  meaning. 

Two  of  the  pledges  posted  in  a  training-school  for  nurses  are  good  ones 
for  everybody:  I  will  neither  gossip  about  the  failings  of  another,  nor  will 
I  permit  any  other  person  to  speak  such  gossip  to  me.  I  will  speak  and  act 
truthfully,  living  with  sincerity  toward  God  and  man.  Their  observance  would 
prevent  many  a  breaking  of  the  ninth  commandment. 

The  Chinaman  who  said  "I  am  now  reading  the  Bible  and  behaving  it"  had 
a  good  conception  of  what  a  Christian  must  do.  You  have  read  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  ten  commandments ;  now  make  sure  that  you  are  behaving 
them,  committing  them  to  life. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  Sixth  Commandment.  See  "Murder  is  Murder,"  Outlook,  Dec.  i6, 
1911. 

2.  The  Eighth  Commandment.  See  "How  a  Boy  was  made  a  Thief  and  the 
Fight  to  reclaim  him.  World's  Work,  Sept.,  191 1. 

3.  The  Ninth  Commandment.  See  "An  American  Epidemic,"  Outlook,  Aug. 
19,  191 1. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Whom  had  Moses  appointed  as  leaders  in  his  ab- 
sence on  the  Mount?  (Ex.  24.14.)  2.  Read  Moses'  rehearsal  of  the  people's 
sin,  Dt.  9.8-29.  3.  What  excuse  did  Aaron  offer  to  Moses  for  his  part  in  the 
sin?  (Ex.  32.22-24.)  4.  What  reasons  may  be  given  why  the  idol  was  in  the 
form  of  a  calf?  (Clipping,  p.  354.)  5.  How  did  Elijah  show  the  vanity  of  trust- 
ing in  an  idol?  (i  Kgs.  18.25-39.)  6.  What  king  set  up  calves  of  gold  at  Dan 
and  Bethel,  and  why?  (i  Kgs.  12.25-30.)  7.  What  does  Isaiah  say  about  idols 
in  Isa.  11.18-24;  44.19-23;  45;  46?  8.  What  idol  did  king  Midas  worship,  in  Haw- 
thorne's tale  of  "The  Golden  Touch"?  9.  From  what  is  the  figure  about  the 
book,  verse  32,  taken?  (Clipping,  p.  354.)  10.  What  New  Testament  hero  was 
willing,  like  Moses,  to  die  for  his  people?  (Rom.  9.3.)  11.  What  took  the 
place  of  the  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  shattered?  (Ex.  34.1-4,  27-28.)  12. 
Where  were  they  kept?  (Ex.  34.20-21.)  13.  What  is  the  last  that  we  know 
about  the  existence  of  the  second  pair  of  stone  tables?  (i  Kgs.  8.6-9;  2  Ch.  5. 
7-10.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  qualities  did  Aaron  lack  as  a  leader?  2. 
Had  Moses  been  with  them  would  they  have  thus  sinned?  3.  Who  was 
Joshua?  4.  What  commandment  did  the  people  break?  5.  Do  you  approve  of 
Moses'  anger?  6.  What  does  the  expression  mean  that  "the  writing  was  the 
writing  of  God"?  7.  What  do  Moses'  words  in  verse  32  mean?  (Clipping,  If  3, 
P-  353-)  8.  Could  the  sacrifice  Moses  offered  to  make  have  availed  for  the 
people?  (Ps.  497)  9-  What  do  Jehovah's  words  in  verse  33  mean?  10.  What 
has  been  done  in  recent  years  with  many  idols  in  China?  11.  What  is  your 
Sunday-School  doing  to  teach  heathen  nations  to  turn  from  the  worship  of  idols 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God?  12.  What  idols  are  worshipped  in  our  land 
today  ? 
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My  Utile  children,  guard  yourselves  from  idols,    z  Jn.  5.21 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ex.  32.15-20,  30-35.  The  Golden 
Calf.  T.  Ex.  25.8-22.  Ark  of  God's  Presence.  W.  Ex.  26.31-37.  Furnishing 
of  the  Sanctuary.  T.  i  Cor.  10.1-13.  Israel's  Dissipation.  F.  Hos.  8.1-12. 
Idolatry  of  Ephraim.  S.  Ps.  49.  *  Idols  of  Riches.  S.  James  4.1-10.  Idols  of 
Pleasure. 

STUDY  Ex.  32    READ  Ex.  25-32    COMMIT  w  19,  20 

15  And  Moses  turned,  and  went  down  from  the  mount,  with  the  two  tables 
of  the  testimony  in  his  hand ;  tables  that  were  written  on  both  their  sides ;  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  were  they  written.  16  And  the  tables  were  the 
work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon  the  tables. 
17  And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of  the  people  as  they  shouted,  he  said 
unto  Moses,  There  is  a  noise  of  war  in  the  camp.  18  And  he  said,  It  is  not  the 
voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery,  neither  is  it  the  voice  of  them  that  cry 
for  being  overcome ;  but  the  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  hear.  19  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf  and  the 
dancing:  and  Moses'  anger  waxed  hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands, 
and  brake  them  beneath  the  mount.  20  And  he  took  the  calf  which  they  had 
made,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the 
water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  of  it. 

30  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Ye 
have  sinned  a  great  sin:  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  Jehovah;  peradventure 
I  shall  make  atonement  for  your  sin.  31  And  Moses  returned  unto  Jehovah,  and 
said,  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold. 
32  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee, 
out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written.  33  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses, 
Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  bflot  out  of  my  book.  34  And 
now  go,  lead  the  people  unto  the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken  unto  thee: 
behold,  mine  angel  shall  go  before  thee;  nevertheless  in  the  day  when  I  visit, 
I  will  visit  their  sin  upon  them.  35  And  Jehovah  smote  the  people,  because  they 
made  the  calf,  which  Aaron  made. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Moses'  Return  to  the  Camp  with  the  Tables,  15-18.  II. 
The  People's  Sin,  19-20.  III.  Aaron's  Excuses,  21-24.  IV.  The  Punishment  at 
the  Hands  of  the  Levites  who  receive  the  Priesthood  as  Reward,  25-29.  V. 
Moses'  Intercession  for  the  People,  30-34. 

15-16.  And  went  down  from  the  mount.  He  had  ascended  with  Joshua,  Ex. 
24.13. — The  work  of  God.  See  Ex.  24.12;  31.18. — The  writing  was  the  writing 
of  God.^  It  was  God's  writing,  though  Moses  was  the  agent  through  whom  he 
wrote,  just  as  the  calf  was  made  by  the  people,  though  they  made  it  through 
Aaron,  verse  35. 

17-18.  Joshua.  See  Ex.  24.13.— 0/  them  that  shout  for  mastery,  neither  of  them 
that  cry  for  being  overcome.    Not  the  cries  of  either  victors  or  vanquished. 

19-20.  Moses'  anger  waxed  hot.    "Whoever  has  lived  in  a  sweet  dream  of  hav- 
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ing  established  a  new  order  of  truth  and  light,  of  love  and  justice,  and  awakes 
to  find  the  old  misery,  the  old  error,  the  same  darkness  of  the  spirit  as  of 
old,  will  not  censure  Moses  for  his  loss  of  self-control."— B«rnf  it  with  fire. 
Burnt  the  wooden  framework,  or  melted  the  gold  into  lumps  (if  fashioned  wholly 
of  gold)  and  then  reduced  the  gold  plating  or  the  gold  lumps  to  powder.  See 
P-  ZSA'-— Strewed  it  upon  the  water.    See  Dt.  9.21,  and  p.  354. 

30-31.  Peradventure.  Perhsips.— Returned  unto  Jehovah  Again  ascended  the 
Mount. 

32.  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ;  Supply  well:  see  the  italicized 
words  supplied  in  Gen.  30.27;  Dan.  3.15  and  Luke  13.9,  which  are  not  in  the 
Hebrew.  Such  a  figure,  where  the  speaker  breaks  off  suddenly,  is  called 
aposiopesis,  from  diroo-iwirdv,  to  be  quite  silent.  In  the  pause  we  hear  him 
Bob,  Mir.  Moody  was  wont  to  say.—//  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy 
hook  which  thou  hast  written.  "It  is  sometimes  thought  that  Moses  here  rose 
to  a  great  spiritual  height  of  self-renunciation,  in  asking  God  to  erase  his  name 
from  his  book  rather  than  leave  his  people  unforgiven;  his  words  are  under- 
stood in  a  sense  analagous  to  Rom.  9.3.  But  the  higher  ideas  of  the  New 
Testament  must  not  be  read  into  the  Old.  If  God  will  not  grant  his  request, 
Moses  despairingly  asks  that  he  may  die;  compare  Num.  11. 15.  In  the  Old 
Testament  God  punishes  the  wicked  with  death,  while  the  righteous  are  allowed 
to  remain  among  the  register  of  the  living,  compare  Ps.  5928;  Is.  4.3;  Dan. 
12.1.  In  the  New  Testament  the  *book'  is  the  register  of  those  who  have  at- 
tained to  spiritual  life,  both  before  and  after  the  death  of  the  body"  {McNeile). 
— Thy  hook.    See  p.  354. 

33.  Him  will  I  hlot  out  of  my  hook.  The  sinner  himself  must  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  sin,  no  one  can  suffer  them  for  him.  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die,  declared  Ezekiel. 

34.  Mine  angel  shall  go  hefore  them.  By  "the  angel  of  Jehovah"  Jehovah 
himself  is  usually  meant,  but  the  expression  in  33.2  "I  will  send  an  angel 
before  thee"  evidently  means  an  angel  in  the  place  of  Jehovah. — In  the  day  when 
I  visit.  "The  words  are  the  more  ominous  from  their  intentional  ambiguity."— 
/  will  visit  their  sin  upon  them.  Their  punishment  is  only  postponed.  Their 
dying  without  entering  the  Promised  Land,  Num.  14.26-30,  may  have  been  the 
punishment  referred  to  here. 

35-  Jehovah  smote  the  people  because  they  made  the  calf.  "The  Jews  have 
a  saying  apparently  founded  on  this  text:  'No  affliction  has  ever  happened  to 
Israel  in  which  there  was  not  some  particle  of  the  dust  of  the  golden  calf*" 
(Clarke). 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

19.  Hoses'  anger  waxed  hot.  There  was  in  Moses  the  "divine  faculty  of 
anger."  A  nature  from  which  all  capacity  for  anger,  even  for  hate,  is  absent, 
is  deficient  in  a  most  needful  moral  ingredient.  When  a  man  ceases  to  be 
indignant  with  wrong,  he  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  conniving  at  wrong.  In 
a  world  where,  despite  the  preponderance  of  good,  so  much  evil  is  to  be  found, 
and  so  much  evil  is  constantly  and  deliberately  practised,  there  is  need  for  thf 
hatred  of  evil  as  well  as  for  the  love  of  good.  And,  indeed,  how  can  I  loy* 
the  one  without  hating  the  other?  "O  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil.' 
Simeon  Singer,  in  a  Sermon. 

30.  Peradventure  I  shall  make  atonement  for  your  sin.  The  heart  of  the 
leader  yearned  for  those  he  had  delivered,  and  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  wrestled  in  prayer  on  their  behalf.  His  prayer  was  heard.  On  the  first 
of  Ellul  he  was  bidden  to  ascend  Sinai  once  more  to  receive  anew  the  Deca- 
logue. He  stayed  on  the  Mount  forty  days.  On  the  tenth  of  Tishri  he  brought 
back  the  blessed  message,  "I  have  forgiven."  Ever  since,  the  tenth  of  Tishri 
has  been  the  holiest  day  in  the  Jewish  year,  and  the  preceding  ten  days  that  usher 
in  the  New  Year,  together  with  the  whole  of  Ellul,  form  a  period  of  intro- 
spection and  retrospection,  self-examination  and  self-searching,  a  period  of  ear- 
nest preparation  for  the  most  sacred  day  of  days,  on  which  we  prostrate  our- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  divine  grace  and  pour  out  our  hearts  before 
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the  Father  of  Mercies  in  contrition,  confession  and  repentance,  when  we  in 
turn  receive  the  blessed  assurance  of  divine  forgiveness  and  hear  the  blessed 
word  "I  have  forgiven/'    Rabbi  Hyamson,  in  The  Oral  Law. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCH;E0L0GY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

19.  The  dancing.  In  the  East  dancing  was,  and  is,  the  language  of  religion. 
David,  to  show  his  fervor,  danced  before  the  Ark  with  all  his  might.  In  Hellas 
dancing  accompanied  every  rite  and  every  mystery.  The  choral  dance  afforded 
the  outlet  to  religious  enthusiasm  which  elsewhere  is  provided  by  services.  K. 
J.  Freeman,  in  Schools  of  Hellas. 

20.  The  calf  which  they  had  made.  In  the  temple  at  Memphis,  Egypt,  the  bull 
Apis  was  worshipped  as  the  incarnation  of  Osiris,  and  in  the  temple  at  Heli- 
opolis  there  was  the  bull  Mnevis,  honored  by  the  Egyptians  with  a  reverence 
next  to  that  paid  to  Apis.  The  bull  was  consulted  as  an  oracle;  if  it  accepted 
the  food  presented  the  answer  was  considered  favorable,  but  if  it  refused  the 
food,  it  was  unfavorable.  At  annual  festivals  the  bull  was  led  in  the  processions, 
and  after  death  its  body  was  carefully  embalmed  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  pre- 
pared for  it. 

Jeroboam  I  set  up  two  "calves"  in  Bethel  and  Dan,  that  the  people  might 
worship  them  instead  of  going  to  Jerusalem  for  worship.  It  has  long  been 
supposed  that  the  Israelites  made  a  Golden  Calf  for  worship  because  of  their 


Offering  Incense  to  Apis,  the  Sacred  Bull  of  Egypt 

knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  practice,  but  scholars  who  think  they  would,  be 
inclined  to  worship  any  god  rather  than  an  Egyptian,  seek  an  explanation  in 
the  customs  of  the  Canaanites  and  Assyrians.  A  bull  seems  often  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Phoenician  Baal,  writes  Dr.  Driver,  and  in  Assyria, 
though  nothing  is  known  of  the  bull  as  the  material  image  of  a  deity,  the  bull 
in  the  Zodiak  symbolized  Marduk,  and  the  huge  winged  bull  colossi,  with 
human  heads,  which  guarded  the  gates  of  Assyrian  temples,  are  an  indication 
that  some  mythological  significance  was  attached  to  the  animal. 

20.  Made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  of  it.  A  strong  evidence  of  the  skill 
of  the  Egyptians  in  working  metals  is  derived  from  their  success  in  the  man- 
agement of  different  alloys;  which,  as  Mr.  Goguet  observes,  is  further  argued 
from  the  casting  of  the  golden  calf,  and  still  more  from  Moses  being  able  to 
burn  the  metal  and  reduce  it  to  powder;  a  secret  which  he  could  only  have 
learned  in  Egypt.  "Commentators'  heads,"  he  adds,  "have  been  much  per- 
plexed to  explain  how  Moses  burnt  and  reduced  the  gold  to  powder.  An 
experienced  chemist  has  removed  every  difficulty  upon  the  subject,  and  has  sug- 
gested this  simple  process.  In  the  place  of  tartaric  acid,  which  we  employ,  the 
Hebrew  legislator  used  natron,  which  is  common  in  the  East  His  making  the 
Israelites  drink  this  powder  proves  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  effect  of  the  operation.  He  wished  to  increase  the  punishment  of  their 
disobedience,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  suitable;  for  gold  reduced 
and  made  into  a  draught,  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  has  a  most  nauseous 
taste.     Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians. 

32.  Blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written.    The  figure 
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is  taken  from  the  registers  in  which  the  names  of  citizens  were  enrolled:  see 
Isa.  4.3;  Jer.  22.30;  Ezk.  13.9.  So  God  is  represented  as  having  a  book  in 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  be  preserved  alive.  When 
he  blots  out  a  name  that  person  dies.  The  Book  is  therefore  a  Book  of  Life. 
The  Jews  believe  that  on  New  Year's  Day  God  determines  who  shall  live  and 
who  shall  die  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that  the  decision  is  made  final 
ten  days  afterwards  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Moses'  prayer,  therefore,  is  an 
expression  of  his  willingness  to  bear  the  penalty  of  the  people's  sin.  One  Vol- 
ume Commentary. 

In  China  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  been  tried  on  criminal  processes 
were  formerly  written  in  two  distinct  books,  which  are  called  the  Book  of  Life 
and  the  Book  of  Death:  those  who  had  been  acquitted,  or  who  had  not  been 
capitally  convicted,  were  written  in  the  former;  those  who  had  been  found 
guilty,  in  the  latter.  These  two  books  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  his 
ministers,  who,  as  sovereign,  had  a  right  to  erase  any  name  from  either;  to 
place  the  living  among  the  dead,  that  he  might  die,  or  the  dead,  that  is,  the 
person  condemned  to  die,  among  the  living  that  he  might  be  preserved.  Adam 
Clarke, 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  is  the  first  commandment?  The  second?  What  evi- 
dences of  God's  guiding  hand  had  the  people  seen  since  they  left  Egypt? 

The  ten  commandments  are  followed  in  Exodus  by  "divers  laws  and  ordi- 
nances" regulating  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  people.  Six  hundred  and 
thirteen  affirmative  and  negative  precepts,  declares  the  Talmud,  are  in  the 
Law  given  to  Moses  on  Sinai.  And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all 
the  words  of  Jehovah  and  all  the  ordinances ;  and  all  the  people  answered  with 
one  voice,  and  said.  All  the  words  which  Jehovah  hath  spoken  will  we  do. 

After  building  an  altar  and  offering  sacrifices,  and  after  appointing  Aaron 
and  Hur  as  leaders  in  his  absence,  Moses  re-ascended  Mount  Sinai  with  Joshua, 
his  minister,  and  entered  into  the  cloud.  Then  follow  directions  concerning 
the  Ark,  the  form  and  furnishings  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  services,  and  for 
the  consecration  of  the  priests. 

After  seven  chapters  of  these  directions,  the  historical  narrative  is  resumed. 
Leaving  Moses  and  Joshua  still  on  the  Mount,  we  are  taken  to  the  plain  at  its 
base  to  learn  what  has  happened  meanwhile  to  the  children  of  Israel.  They  had 
grown  weary  waiting  for  Moses'  return.  "As  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that 
brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  we  know  not  what  is  become  of  him,"  they  com- 
plained to  Aaron,  and  demanded  that  he  make  them  "gods  which  shall  go  before 
us."  Aaron  ordered  them  to  bring  him  their  golden  earrings  and  with  the 
gold  he  fashioned  a  molten  calf  and  said :  "These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  But  in  his  excuse  to  Moses  later 
Aaron  said  he  could  not  help  it,  "Thou  knowest  the  people  that  they  are  set 
on  evil,"  and  he  had  but  cast  the  golden  earrings  into  the  fire  and  fliere  had 
come  out  thfe  golden  calf. 

Moses  had  heard  the  evil  news  on  the  Mount  and  he  came  down  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  evidence  of  the  miserable  backsliding  of  the  people.  In  his 
hands  he  bore  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  he  had  hewn  and  taken  up  with 
him,  now  graven  over  with  the  Ten  Words.  On  witnessing  the  idolatry  in  the 
plain  below  Moses  shattered  these  tables,  but  they  were  afterwards  replaced 
by  others.  These  new  tables  of  the  Law  were  treasured  in  the  Ark,  and  the 
Ark  was  treasured  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Tabernacle.  Throughout 
the  wilderness  life  they  were  carried  in  the  Ark  and  finally  borne  by  the  priests 
at  the  head  of  the  marching  host  that  crossed  the  Jordan  into  the  Promised  Land. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

■»■•«•  ] 

Turn  to  the  topography  of  the  Vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  right  hand 
cgroer  of  our  colored  map,  and  note  the  emincn<?c  called  "tl^e  Hill  pf  the 
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Golden  Calf/'  It  is  a  conical  hill  just  beneath  Mount  Sinai  from  whose  top 
the  steep  ascent  of  Sinai  is  hidden  between  high  cliffs.  The  natives  call  it 
"the  Hill  of  Aaron"  because  here  tradition  says  Aaron  set  up  the  Golden  Galf. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Call  for  the  second  commandment.  Recall  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  commandments  were  given  to  the  Israelites.  Picture  Mount  Sinai;  the 
people  were  afraid.  But  Moses  said  to  them  (in  the  words  of  Dead  Hodges)  : 
"I  am  going  to  climb  the  mountain.  I  am  going  up  into  the  cloud  and  smoke 
and  thunder.  God  told  me  that  he  would  speak  to  us  in  this  place.  I  am  going 
up  to  meet  him."  And  he  took  with  him  a  young  man  named  Joshua.  "You 
wait,"  he  said  to  the  people,  "till  I  come  back  and  tell  you  what  God  says." 

So  Moses  and  Joshua  climbed  up  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
black  cloud  hid  them  from  the  people's  sight.  And  the  storm  increased  in  fury. 
The  lightning  flashed  its  fires  of  red  and  green,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
and  louder  and  louder  pealed  the  voice  of  the  wind  and  the  thunder  and  the 
trumpet.  And  as  the  people  stood  watching  and  waiting,  they  trembled  so  that 
their  knees  knocked  together.  But  night  came,  and  Moses  did  not  return.  All 
the  next  day  they  waited,  but  he  did  not  appear.  And  the  days  grew  into  weeks, 
and  the  weeks  into  a  month,  till  the  people  said :  "Moses  is  dead.  He  lost  his 
way,  or  he  fell  over  a  cliff,  or  he  was  struck  by  lightning.  What  shall  we  do? 
What  shall  we  do  ?"    And  they  made  Aaron  their  leader. 

Now  picture  Moses  and  Joshua  descending  the  mountain.  Show  Tissot's 
picture  of  Moses  with  the  table  of  stone.  "What  is  that  noise  down  below?" 
asked  Moses,  and  Joshua  answered,  "I  hear  the  people  shouting,  they  must  be 
having  a  battle,"  but  Moses  said,  "No,  the  sounds  seem  to  me  more  lik^  cries 
of  joy  than  of  trouble."  Describe  the  scene  that  met  their  eyes  when  they 
looked  out  through  a  rift  in  the  rocks.  Tell  the  story  of  why  and  how  the 
calf  had  been  made.  Explain  the  good  reasons  for  Moses'  anger  at  their  sin, 
and  tell  what  he  did.  Recall  again  the  second  commandment  which  they  had 
promised  to  keep  only  a  short  time  before.  Moses  went  up  the  inouhtain 
once  more  and  asked  God  to  forgive  the  wicked  people  and  came  back  with  two 
more  flat  pieces  of  stone,  tablets  they  were  called,  on  which  were  written  the 
ten  commandments.  These  were  carefully  kept  throughout  their  life  in  the 
wilderness. 

Show  an  idol,  procurable  through  your  Foreign  Mission  Board,  or,  lacking 
this,  pictures  of  idols.  Talk  about  idol  worship  in  heathen  lands,  and  our  duty 
of  teaching  these  people  about  the  true  God.    See  the  Second  Topic,  p.  358. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do.  Did  you 
ever  hear  this  adage?  While  the  Israelites  were  idly  waiting  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sinai  during  Moses'  absence  on  the  Mount,  they  were  "set  on  mis- 
chief," as  Aaron  afterwards  told  his  brother.  They  had  seen  Moses  and  his 
minister,  or  helper,  Joshua,  go  up  into  the  cloud  that  encircled  the  mountain 
top,  they  had  waited  week  after  week  for  his  return,  and  they  began  to  think 
that  he  had  disappeared  forever.  "As  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought 
us  up  out  of  Egypt,"  they  wailed,  "we  know  not  what  has  become  of  him."  Then 
they  came  to  Aaron  with  a  demand — what  was  it? 

For  Older  Pupils.  Once  I  saw  a  Conservatory  that  was  a  delight  to  the 
eye  with  its  profusion  of  palms  and  flowers  many  and  rate  and  beautiful. 
One  bitter  cold  night  the  steam  heat  was  turned  off  by  mistake,  and  the  next 
morning  what  a  sight  met  our  eyes  as  we  entered — ^all  the  stems  Were  drooping, 
all  the  leaves  were  black,  all  the  flowers  were  unrecognizable.  Just  such  a 
change  has  come  over  the  landscape  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  since  oUr  last 
lesson.  Then  the  people  were  living  in  the  sunlight  of  God's. favor,  for  they 
were  hearing  his  commandments,  and  promising  to  heed  them.  Thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  had  been  one  of  the  solemn  command^ 
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ments.    Now  they  have  incurred  God's  righteous  wrath,  for  already  they  have 
broken  this  commandment,  and  all  look$  gloomy  and  black. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Guard  Yoursei/VEs  from  Idols 

What  ^t  your  Idols?  No  one  can  live  without  an  object  of  worship.  If 
we  do  not  worship  the  true  God,  we  worship  something  in  his  place.  Some- 
where in  our  hearts  there  is  a  shrine  that  we  have  made  our  own.  "Christian" 
idolatry  is  less  crude  than  heathen  idolatry,  but  it  is  essentially  the  same— God 
is  dethroned,  some  object  is  put  in  his  rightful  place.  Truly  did  a  Chinese 
Christian  speak  when  he  said  that  in  Western  lands  people  have  freed  them- 
selves from  all  the  nonsense  of  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  but  they  have  not 
got  rid  of  the  idols  in  their  hearts. 

Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  A  great  multitude,  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  bow  down  to  worship  mammon;  it  is  the  posture  of  the  heart,  not  of  the 
knees,  that  shows  their  attitude.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,  declared 
Christ.  It  would  almost  appear,  sadly  cried  Mozley,  as  if  one  half  of  mankind 
started  on  their  career  in  life  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  this  saying 
of  our  Lord's  was  not  true. 

Let  the  well-to-do  people  of  any  nation  in  any  period  of  the  world's  history 
worship  the  gospel  of  materialism,  writes  the  Rev.  Charles  Reynolds  Brown 
in  "The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit";  let  them  say  by  their  actions 
(which  speak  louder  than  prayers)  that  big  dinners  and  fine  clothing,  palatial 
homes  and  costly  entertainments,  expensive  yachts  and  high-priced  auto- 
mobiles, are  the  main  things  in  life;  let  them  say,  "These  be  the  gods  that  bring 
us  up  into  happiness  and  peace" — ^and  slowly  but  surely  the  toiling  people  will 
also  be  materialized,  and  this  passion  for  material  advantage  may  become  so 
strong  as  to  impel  the  plain  people  to  lawless  and  cruel  efforts  in  order  to  gain 
some  of  these  joys  for  themselves.  Let  the  gods  of  gold  be  set  up  by  the  leaders 
of  society  in  the  place  of  intelligence  and  aspiration,  in  the  place  of  high  moral 
purpose  and  the  spirit  of  social  service,  and  presently  a  large  part  of  the  nation 
will  be  prostrated  in  a  degrading  worship  of  material  success. 

Idolatry  of  Ideas.  There  are  people  who  worship  notions  instead  of  God. 
Was  there  ever  more  intellectual  pride  than  now?  Read  the  lives  of  some  men 
modern  England  calls  great,  Jind  what  God  have  they  had?  No  God  but  their 
own  ideas.    Dinsdale  T.  Young  in  a  Recent  Sermon. 

Be  not  your  Own  Idol.  The  monks  of  Chartreuse  built  their  cloister  as  a 
hollow  square,  with  windows  opening  only  on  the  inner  court,  not  one  looking 
out  on  the  mountain  glories  which  surrounded  them.  So  some  people  build 
their  lives,  with  all  their  thoughts  centered  on  themselves,  with  no  interests 
facing  the  glorious  things  of  God. 

She  was  cultured  and  brilliant,  but  she  was  morbidly  selfish — ^perhaps  self- 
centered  is  a  better  word.  She  looked  at  life  only  in  its  relation  to  her  own 
happiness.  She  thought  of  people  only  as  they  contributed  to  her  comfort. 
And  yet — and  it  was  not  strange  to  some  of  us — she  was  very  unhappy,  morose, 
gloomy.     Her  religion  meant  nothing  to  her — it  was  merely  form. 

Does  that  description  of  an  idol- worshipper  fit  any  one  whom  you  know?  Do 
you  know  any  one  who  offers  a  prayer  something  like  this? 

"I  ask  thee,  Lord,  for  health  and  power 
To  meet  the  duties  of  each  hour; 
For  peace  from  care,  for  daily  food. 
For  life  prolonged  and  filled  with  good." 

II    Missionary  Topic    Heathen  Idolators 

The  Sacred  Cow  in  India.  In  India  the  cow  is  a  sacred  animal.  The  Indian 
Witness  quotes  from  a  native  paper  the  custom  which  prevails: 

Suppose  a  cow  loses  its  life  by  the  fall  of  a  house  belonging  to  a  Hindu.  The 
latter  has  immediately  to  give  up  his  ordinary  clothing  and  put  on  dhara  and 
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kacha — the  mourning  dress  which  a  Hindu  has  to  wear  on  the  death  of  his 
father  or  mother.  He  has  to  abandon  his  usual  meals  and  live  upon  the  gruel 
of  boiled  rice,  licking  it  up  with  his  tongue,  and  that  only  once  during  the  day. 
He  has  then  to  expiate  the  sin  of  go^hadh,  or  cow-murder,  by  begging  alms  from 
door  to  door,  without  the  liberty  of  speech,  bellowing  like  a  cow  to  make  house- 
holders understand  his  purpose,  and  performing  a  certain  ceremony.  These 
hardships  he  has  to  endure  for  full  one  month.  Indeed,  go-badh  is  a  term 
which  denotes  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  can  befall'  a  Hindu.  Of  course, 
the  English-educated  Hindu,  as  a  rule,  has  outgrown  this  superstition,  but  he 
forms  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  community. 

Destruction  of  Idols  in  China.  A  missionary  of  China  writing  during  the 
recent  revolution,  says:  "The  dajr  we  have  waited  for,  foreseen,  foretold,  and 
expected,  luis  come  at  last.  This  week,  in  the  city  of  Canton,  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  China,  and  the  vast  emporium  of  the  South,  all  the  idols 
in  the  most  frequented  of  the  temples  have  been  dragged  forth  from  their  dust- 
covered  corners  into  the  open  air,  to  be  beheaded.  Beheading  is  the  orthodox 
form  of  capital  punishment  in  China,  therefore  these  idols  were  condemned  to 
execution  by  this  means.  They  were  dragged  ignominiously  forth  into  the 
capacious  courtyard,  and,  like  human  criminals,  beheaded." 

Other  Idols  cast  into  the  Water.    ''Clear  them  out  of  the  temple !" 

'*What!  the  images  of  the  gods?" 

"Yes,  every  one  of  them.  That  is  the  order  from  headquarters.  This  temple 
must  be  refitted  and  made  ready  for  use  as  a  schoolhouse  before  the  beginning 
of  another  month." 

So  the  men  went  to  work  without  any  further  hesitation.  From  one  of  the 
oldest  temples  of  the  great  Chinese  city  they  removed  the  images  of  the  fire- 
gods,  the  tiger-god,  of  the  goddess  of  mercy,  of  Hwat-o,  the  god  of  medicine, 
and  many  other  images  of  wood,  stone,  bronze,  clay,  and  cement.  Many  of 
them  were  old  and  crumbling  and  minus  a  head,  foot,  or  arm.  But  there  they 
were  in  a  promiscuous  heap. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  them?" 

"Anything  you  please,  only  get  them  out  of  the  way." 

"The  river,"  suggested  one  of  the  men. 

"That's  the  place,"  agreed  the  others;  and  the  images  that  had  been  wor- 
shipped by  generations  of  Chinese,  for  many  centuries,  were  trundled  down  the 
bank  and  dumped  into  the  river.    World  Wide. 

Ill    Not  Transferable 

The  Offer  that  Moses  Made.  Moses  went  quickly  and  thoughtfully  back  to 
the  presence-chamber  of  God,  as  the  people  stood  behoMing.  "Peradventure," 
he  had  said — he  was  not  sure.  He  felt  that  the  sin?  was  very  great.  He  could 
not  see  how  God  could  go  back  from  his  solemn  threatenings.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  if  the  merited  judgments  were  averted,  it  must  be  in  consequence 
of  an  atonement.  Yet,  what  atonement  could  there  be?  Animals  could  not 
avail,  though  they  were  offered  in  hecatombs.  There  was  only  one  thing  he 
could  suggest — he  coulld  offer  himself.  ^  He  was,  of  course,  by  no  means  clear 
that  even  this  could  be  accepted  or  avail;  but  he  could  at  least  make  the  oflFer. 
This  was  the  secret  which  he  locked  in  his  breast  as  he  climbed  the  mountain. 
And  it  was  this  which  made  him  say,  "Peradventure."  He  could  not  be  sure 
that  the  ransom  price  would  be  large  enough. 

And  Moses  confessed  his  people's  sin  to  God,  and  added:  "Yet  now,  if  thou 
wilt  forgive  their  sin-—."  He  would  not  finish  that  sentence.  He  could  not 
trust  himself  to  depict  the  blessed  consequence  that  would  ensue,  if  only 
God  would  forgive! 

But  the  dark  fear  oppressed  him  that  free  pardon  was  too  much  to  expect. 
Ah,  how  little  did  he  realize  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord!  And 
he  therefore  added:  "And  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which 
thou  hast  written." 

The  proposal  was  made  deliberately  and  thoughtfully.  He  had  had  ample  time 
to  think  it  over  during  the  long  and  tedious  climb  from  the  mountain  foot.    He 
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was  quite  prepared  for  God  to  accept  it.  He  woulld  have  counted  himself  highly 
honored  to  have  been  allowed  to  be  a  sdn-oflfering  on  those  heights. 

Of  course,  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  No  one  can  atone  for  his  own  sin, 
much  less  for  the  sins  of  others.  Yet  the  people  were  spared.  Condensed  from 
Moses  The  Servant  of  God  by  P.  B.  Meyer, 

Each  One  must  suffer  for  his  Own  Sins.  During  the  Civil  War  a  company 
of  bushwhackers  had  been  sentenced  to  be  shot.  They  were  already  standing 
in  line  when  a  young  boy  rushed  to  the  commanding  officer  and  begged  to 
take  the  place  of  one  of  the  men.  "He  has  a  family,"  he  pleaded,  "and  will  be 
greatly  missed.  No  one  will  miss  me.  Let  me  take  his  place."  The  officer 
consented.  The  lad  went  to  the  line,  drew  the  condemned  friend  away,  and 
stepped  forward.  The  command  to  fire  was  given,  and  the  lad  fell  with  the 
rest.  There  is  a  stone  marking  his  grave  in  a  Missouri  town  on  which  are  cut 
these  words:    "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Willie  Lear;  he  took  my  place." 

One  cannot  make  that  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  others;  one  cannot  take 
another's  place  before  God.  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him — and  no 
other  in  his  stead — will  I  blot  out  of  my  book. 

Goodness  must  be  Personally  Attained.  A  girl  in  Minnesota  one  Christmas 
sent  a  sum  of  money  to. a  hospital  for  children  together  with  twenty  addressed 
postal  cards.  The  money  was  the  amount  she  usually  spent  in  gifts  to  those 
friends,  and  she  asked  the  hospital  authorities  to  credit  each  friend  with  a 
certain  .amount  and  write  their  thanks  to  each  on  the  enclosed  card.  "What 
reality  of  pleasure  was  there  in  those  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  twenty  friends?" 
questions  a  writer  in  Forward.  "Could  generosity  be  transferred,  as  the  dollars 
and  cents  were,  to  tfheir  account?" 

Among  the  reflections  which  that  girl's  letter  brings  to  his  mind,  are  the 
following.  Only  the  firsthand  giver  ever  gets  the  joy  of  giving.  No  attempt 
to  transfer  giving  can  ever  transfer  the  joy  and  the  growth  that  belongs  to  the 
real,  original  package,  so  to  speak.  The  Minnesota  girl  got  all  the  pleasure  out 
of  her  check  that  there  was  in  it,  though  she  unselfishly  sought  to  transfer  it 
to  twenty  other  hearts  instead. 

So  many  people  are  getting  all  their  religion  at  second-hand.  Their  prayers 
are  offered  by  their  pastor;  their  giving  by  the  more  generous  members  of  the 
church;  their  praise  by  the  choir.  Prayer  at  first-hand,  praise  straight  from 
the  heart,  personal  and  loving  help  to  men,  daily  and  direct  service  to  God — 
these  elements  of  goodness  are  not  transferable;  their  dividends  of  happiness 
are  payable  only  to  their  actual  possessors.  Goodness,  and  the  joy  of  goodness, 
must  be  personally  reached,  or  not  at  all. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

You  do  not  bow  down  and  worship  idols  made  of  molten  gold,  but  have  you 
no  idols  of  your  own  making?  Ask  yourself  this  question,  "What  is  my  idol? 
What  holds  the  first  place  in  my  life?"  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
answer,  resolutely  determine  to 

"Break  down  every  idol,  cast  out  every  foe," 
and  kneel  only  before  the  Lord  your  Maker,  for  he  is  your  God. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  A  comparison  of  Moses  and  Aaron  as  leaders.  Adherence  to  fleaders  as 
individuals  rather  than  to  the  principles  for  which  the  leaders  stand. 

2.  Modern  gods  of  gold.  See  "Worship  of  Mammon,"  Arena,  1908;  "Ethical 
Teachings  of  Jesus,"  Outlook,  March  12,  1910. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Note  Book  Work.    Scene  IV.    The  Golden  Calf. 

For  next  week  assign  whatever  written  review  work  you  wish  to  have  brought 
to  class. 
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REVIEW— DELIVERANCE  AND  DISOBEDIENCE 

^OlflltEext 

ThoQ  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gradotis  and  merdfnl, 
slow  to  anger,  and  abundant  in  lovingkindness.    Neh.  9.17 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Ex.  1.22— 2.10.  The  Child  Moses 
Saved  from  Death.  Ex.  2.1 1-25.  Moses  Prepared  for  his  Work.  T.  Ex.  3.1-14. 
Moses  Called  to  Deliver  Israel.  Ex.  5.1-14.  Moses*  Request  Refused.  W.  Ps. 
105-23-36.  The  Plagues  of  Egypt  Ex.  12.21-31.  The  Passover.  T.  Ex.  14.19- 
31.  Crossing  the  Red  Sea.  Ex.  16.2-15.  The  Bread  from  Heaven.  F.  Ex. 
19.1-6,  16-21.  Israel  at  Mt.  Sinai.  S.  Ex.  20.1-11.  The  Ten  Commandments,  I. 
Ex.  20.12-21.  The  Ten  Commandments,  II.  S.  Ex,  32.15-20, 30-35.  The  Golden 
Calf. 

READ  Neh  9.9-21     (See  also  Acts  7.30-44) 
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A  REVIEW  BY  MEANS  OF  OUTLINES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

These  outlines  may  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  in  advance,  or  one  at  a 
time  before  the  class.  After  calling  for  the  main  facts  of  a  lesson,  ask  for  a 
story  which  you  told  to  illustrate  the  lesson  truth,  and  for  its  application. 
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A  REVIEW  Bv  MEANS  OF  ALLUSIONS 

Provide  your  pupils  with  paper  and  pencils.  After  reading  a  quotation 
below  wait  long  enough  for  them  to  write  the  title  of  the  lesson  to  which  it 
alludes,  numbering  each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  quota- 
tions which  you  give  them.  Have  the  papers  signed  and  take  them  home  to 
mark.    Return  them  next  week. 


Jacob  walked  by  sight.  He  could  never  have  gone  through  the  temptations 
and  trials  that  Joseph  did.  Joseph  had  more  faith:  he  could  walk  in  the  dark. 
D.  L,  Moody. 

"The  Gospel  has  the  only  branch  that  sweetens  the  waters  of  a  bitter  popular 
discontent." 

"God  calls  to  the  Christian  Church  today  to  seize  the  marvellous  opportunities 
which  he  is  giving.  The  Pillar  of  Cloud  is  moying.  Will  the  army  of  the  Lord 
hold  back?" 

In  a  letter  to  his  irresolute  Scotch  friends  Knox  wrote  in  1557:  No  less  cause 
have  ye  to  enter  in  your  former  enterprise  than  Moses  had  to  go  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Pharaoh)*  for  your  subjects,  yea,  your  brethren  are  oppressed,  and  God 
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speaketh  to  your  conscience  that  ye  ought  to  hazard  your  own  lives,  be  it  against 
kings  or  emperors,  for  their  deliverance. 

Nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  as  his  certitude  of  tread,  the 
calm  assurance  with  which  he  walked    His  steps  never  faltered.    It  was  ever 
the  path  of  duty,  simple,  direct,  and  there  was  no  look  this  way  or  that  way, 
though  the  road  led  on  to  Calvary.    Hugh  Black. 
Loud  and  long 
Lift  the  old  exultant  song. 
Sing  with  Miriam  by  the  sea: 
He  hath  cast  the  mighty  down, 
Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown, 
He  hath  triumphed  gloriously.    Whittier. 
The  hope  of  science  lies  in  exploring  the  natural  environment.    In  the  heavens 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  are  hidden  the 
treasure  for  which  she  is  to  toil.    George  A,  Gordon. 

In  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  peace  with  Russia,  John 
Bright  said:  I  do  not  suppose  that  your  troops  are  to  be  beaten  in  actual  con- 
flict with  the  foe,  or  that  they  will  be  driven  into  the  sea;  but  I  am  certain  that 
many  homes  in  England  in  which  there  now  exists  a  fond  hope  that  the  distant 
one  may  return — many  such  homes  may  be  rendered  desolate  when  the  next 
mail  shall  arrive.  There  is  no  one  to  sprinkle  with  blood  the  lintel  and  the  two 
side-posts  of  our  doors,  that  the  Angel  of  Death  may  spare  and  pass  on. 

That  spirit  of  kindness  that  is  (in  me)  to  them  all  is  hardly  accepted  of  any. 
My  life  has  been  a  willing  sacrifice — and  I  hope — for  them  all.  *  Yet  it  much  falls 
out  as  when  the  two  Hebrews  were  rebuked;  you  know  upon  whom  they  turned 
their  displeasure!    CromwelL 

In  wonder-workings,  or  some  bush  aflame. 
Men  look  for  God,  and  fancy  him  concealed. 
But  in  earth's  common  things  he  stands  revealed. 
While  grass  and  flowers  and  stars  spell  out  his  name. 

Minot  /.  Savage, 
Has  not  the  copper  of  your  existence  been  changed,  like  Moses  to  gold  by  his 

alchemy. 
What  matter  though  you  have  no  gold  in  a  sack  like  Qarun? 
Within  you  is  an  Egypt  and  you  are  its  garden  of  sugar-canes. 
What  matter  though  you  have  no  supply  of  sugar  from  without? 

From  Arabic  and  Persian  Sayings. 
Now  I  have  no  sjrmpathy  with  the  idea  that  God  puts  us  behind  the  blood  and 
then  leaves  us  in  Egypt  to  be  under  the  old  taskmaster.  I  believe  he  brings  us 
out  of  Egypt  into  the  Promised  Land,  and  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  child 
of  God  to  be  delivered  from  every  foe,  from  every  besetting  sin.  D,  L.  Moody. 
The  birth  of  Jesus  was  the  revelation  of  our  God  who  is  not  a  hard  "task- 
master," ever  on  the  watch  to  see  that  we  are  always  at  our  brickmaking,  but 
a  Deliverer,  who  can  bring  us  forth  out  of  the  "land  of  bondage"  and  lead  us 
through  the  wilderness  of  difficulty  onward  to  the  Promised  Land.  The  birth 
of  Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  a  Father  in  heaven  whom  we  can  trust  and  love,  of 
a  Father  who  is  pleased  to  see  his  children  at  work,  but  who  also  does  not  g^rudge 
their  hours  of  play.    T.  Campbell  Pinlayson. 

And  so  may  it  be  with  us.  If  we  have  any  great  experience  of  God  in  the 
past,  we  have  a  bank  of  faith  that  need  never  fail,  no  matter  how  large  the 
drafts  made  upon  it.  Whenever  we  are  weak  and  discouraged,  we  have  only 
to  ^o  back  to  our  bush,  to  the  times  when  God  was  real  to  our  souls,  and  once 
again  the  tide  of  faith  will  sweep  up  across  the  vast  edges,  the  drear  and  naked 
shingles  of  our  unbelief,  and  we  are  strong  again.  Dr.  W.  Mackintosh  Mackay. 
The  Lord  that  heap  de  Red  Sea  waves 

He  jes'  as  strong  as  den, 
He  say  de  Word,  we  las*  night  slaves 
Today  de  Lord's  free  men.    Whittier, 
The  advantage  of  the  fires  of  sorrow  does  not  lie  in  the  things  which  they 
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consume,  but  in  the  things  which  they  cannot  consume.  The  sweetest  of  all 
the  uses  of  adversity  is  to  show  me  the  joy  which  it  cannot  take  away.  There 
is  a  substance  which  fire  will  not  destroy;  it  is  like  the  bush  Moses  saw  in  the 
wilderness.  I  could  never  have  its  quality  proved  except  by  fire.  George 
Matheson, 

I  plough  no  more  a  desert  land, 

The  harvest,  weed  and  tare; 
The  manna  dropping  from  God's  hand 
Rebukes  my  painful  care.     Whittier. 

These  deep  eyes  are  purged  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  divine  presence  within 
the  cloud ;  and  no  wonder  that  such  a  face,  all  aflame  with  the  brightness  of  God, 
had  to  veil  its  awful  radiance  when  it  came  amongst  common  men.  Alexander 
Maclaren, 

A  REVIEW  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Copy  the  pictures  on  the  last  page  upon  your  blackboard  or  your  large  card- 
board which  serves  as  a  blackboard.  Cover  each  square  with  a  separate  piece 
of  paper  fastened  at  the  top  by  paste  or  thumb  tack.  Remove  one  paper  at  a 
time  and  question  your  pupils  about  the  lesson  which  the  picture  recalls,  or  let  a 
pupil  tell  the  story. 

A  REVIEW  FOR  YOUNG  PUPILS 

Lesson  I.  Pharaoh  said,  Every  son  that  is... ye  shall...  into  the —  A 
Hebrew  woman...  her.,  .three  months.  Then  she  took  an. .  .of. .  .and  made 
it  water-tight,  and  put  the... into  it.  This... she  hid  among  the... in  the  river. 
His... watched  to  see  what  would  happen.  The  daughter  of... came  down  to 
bathe  in  the  river  and  saw  the... among  the  flags.  When  she  opened  it,  the 
...wept,  and  she  was... for  it.  Then  said  his...,  "Shall  I  go  and  call  a... 
to  care  for  the...?"  "...,"  said  ...  daughter.  And  the  maiden  called  her 
....    "Take  this... away  and... it  for...,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy   ...,"  said 

And  the  woman... the  child.    When  the  child  grew  older  she  brought 

him  to  Pharaoh's.. ., and  he  became  her And  she  called  his  name  ...,  and 

said,  "Because  I... him  out  of  the  water." 


In  this  way  tell  the  story  of  each  lesson,  pausing  long  enough  at  the  omitted 
words  for  your  pupils  to  supply  them. 

If  you  prefer  a  written  review,  write  out  the  lessons  in  this  way  and  have 
enough  copies  typewritten  (manifolded)  for  your  entire  class.  Let  the  blank 
spaces  be  long  enough  for  them  to  write  therein  the  ommited  words. 

EASY  QUESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG  PUPILS 

I.  What  happened  to  Moses  when  he  was  a  baby?  2.  Who  was  Moses'  sister 
and  what  did  she  do?  3.  Who  adopted  Moses?  4.  What  cruel  sight  did  Moses 
see  one  day  which  made  him  very  angry?  5.  What  did  he  do?  6.  Why  did 
Moses  flee  from  Egypt?  7.  What  did  Moses  do  in  Midian?  8.  What  wonder- 
ful sight  did  he  see  in  Midian?  9.  What  did  God  command  Moses  to  do?  10. 
What  was  God's  promise  to  Moses  at  this  time?  11.  When  Moses  asked  Phar- 
aoh to  let  the  Israelites  leave  Egypt  what  did  Pharaoh  say?  12.  How  were  the 
Israelites  treated?  13.  What  finally  made  Pharaoh  willing  to  let  the  Israelites 
go?  14.  How  did  they  get  across  the  Red  Sea?  15.  What  happened  to  the 
Egyptians  who  followed  them?  16.  What  strange  food  did  the  Israelites  have 
in  the  wilderness?  17.  Before  what  mountain  did  they  have  their  camp?  18. 
Repeat  the  Ten  Commandments.  19.  How  did  the  Israelites  break  one  of  the 
commandments  ? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  BOOK 

,  I.  Whence  comes  our  title  of  the  second  book  of  the  Bible?  2.  Tell  in  a  sen- 
tence what  Exodus  is  about.  3.  What  in  brief  is  the  history  covered  by  Exo- 
dus?   4.  Where  in  the  Bible  are  the  Ten  Commandments  recorded?    5.  What 
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chapters  of  the  Bible  tell  about  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  their 
escape?  6.  Where  in  the  Bible  is  the  story  of  Moses'  birth  and  adoption  ^ven? 
7.  Where  is  the  account  of  his  call  to  deliver  his  people?  8.  Where  is  the 
account  of  the  Exodus?  9.  Where  is  the  account  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea?    ID.  What  are  toda3r's  lessons  from  Exodus? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  TEXT 
Where  is  each  quotation  below  found  and  what  does  it  mean? 


Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us? 

I  will  turn  aside  now,  and  see  this  great  sight. 

He  set  among  them  his  signs,  and  wonders  in  the  land  of  Ham. 

Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

He  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their  burdens. 

Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go? 

What  mean  ye  by  this  service? 

Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make  brick,  as  heretofore. 

He  led  his  flock  to  the  back  of  the  wilderness,  and  came  to  the  mountain  of 
God. 

And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM. 

Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out 
of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written. 

If  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  mine 
own  possession  from  among  all  peoples ;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine. 

Behold,  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed. 

Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  j«« 
holy  ground. 

The  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery,  neither  is  it  the  voice  of 
them  that  cry  for  being  overcome. 

Your  murmurings  are  not  against  us,  but  against  Jehovah. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  let  my  people  go. 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  HISTORICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I.  How  many  centuries  between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the  life  of  Moses, 
and  what  do  we  know  about  their  events  ?  2.  Who  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exo- 
dus? 3.  What  do  you  know  about  him?  4.  Who  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppres- 
sion ?  5.  What  do  you  know  about  him  ?  6.  Where  are  now  the  mummies  of 
these  two  Pharaohs?  7.  For  what  purpose  did  the  Egyptians  want  the  land  of 
Goshen  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  ?  8.  For  what  purpose  did  they  want  the  Israel- 
ites? 9.  How  was  the  spirit  of  the  Israelites  broken?  10.  How  did  the  Israel- 
ites escape  from  Egypt?  11.  What  somewhat  similar  event  occurred  both  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Exodus?  12.  What  was  the  Passover?  13.  What 
was  the  date  of  the  Exodus?  14.  Name  the  chief  events  on  the  way  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  Sinai.  15.  At  Sinai.  16.  How  long  was  the  stay  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sihai?  17.  Who  appointed  leaders  during  Moses'  absence  on  the  mountain?  18. 
Who  ascended  the  mountain  with  Moses?  19.  What  happened  on  the  plairi 
while  Moses  was  gone?    20.    What  event  changed  the  year  of  the  Israelites? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  GEOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I.  In  what  town  of  the  Delta  did  Rameses  hold  court  during  a  part  of  the 
year?  2.  Where  and  what  was  Pithom?  How  was  its  site  identified?  4.  Where 
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is  Rameses  and  how  was  it  identified?  5.  MHiere  was  Moses  probably  educated, 
and  what  do  you  know  about  the  city?  6.  What  object  have  we  in  this  country 
which  Moses  must  have  often  seen,  and  in  what  city  of  Egypt  was  it?  How  did 
it  come  to  our  cotmtry  and  where  was  it  erected?  7.  Where  was  Midian?  8. 
Of  what  greater  peninsula  is  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  a  part?  9.  What  are  the 
two  natural  divisions  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai?  10.  Describe  the  lower  part. 
II.  What  water  on  the  southeast  and  southwest?  12.  What  was  the  most  direct 
route  from  Egypt  to  Canaan?  13.  Why  was  not  this  route  followed?  14. 
Where  and  what  was  Succoth?  15.  Where  was  Etham?  16.  Describe  the  prob- 
able route  taken  from  Succoth  to  the  Red  Sea.  17.  How  did  the  extent  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  differ  at  the  time  of  the  crossing  from  now?  18.  Describe  the 
situation  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea.  19.  Describe  their  course  by  nam- 
ing the  stopping  places  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai.  20.  What  growths  were 
there  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai?  21.  What  industry  in  the  peninsula  had  been 
carried  on  bv  the  Egyptians  lonp^  before  the  coming  of  the  Israelites?  22.  De- 
scribe the  Plain  of  Er-Raha,  which  it  is  believed  was  the  camping  ground  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai.    23.  Where  was  the  Mountain  of  the  I/)rd? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  GAINED  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

I.  How  were  the  Pharaohs  treated  as  gods?  2.  What  was  the  Egyijtian 
punishment  for  homicide?  3.  What  does  the  putting  off  of  one's  shoes  in  a 
sacred  place  symbolize  in  Eastern  thought?  4.  How  does  the  oriental  regard  a 
name?  5.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Egyptian  practice  of  beating  workmen? 
6.  How  were  the  E^ptian  bricks  made?  7.  For  what  purpose  was  straw  used 
in  brick  making?  8.  What  gods  would  the  Egyptian  think  the  plagues  were 
aimed  at?  9.  What  is  the  oriental  interpretation  of  the  striking  of  the  lintel 
and  the  sideposts  of  the  door  with  blood?  10.  How  does  the  legend  of  the  Lost 
Jewel  written  on  the  papyrus  of  1800  b.  c.  show- that  the  account  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  not  legend?  11.  What  illustrations  of  food  come  from 
Egyptian  tombs?  12.  How  do  Bedouins  subsist  in  Sinai  today?  13.  How  are 
quails  caught  there  today?  14.  What  objects  were  worshipped  by  other  nations? 
15.  What  were  some  of  the  things  worshipped  in  Egypt?  16.  How  was  the 
Babylonian  Sabbath  observed?  17.  How  was  labor  regarded  by  the  world  at  this 
time?  18.  How  have  parents  been  regarded  in  the  East?  19.  What  is  the  old- 
est book  in  the  world  and  what  words  from  it  resemble  two  of  the  command- 
ments? 20.  How  was  the  Egyptian  bull  consulted  as  an  oracle?  21.  How  may 
Moses  have  burnt  and  reduced  to  powder  the  Golden  Calf? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  BIOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I.  Into  what  three  periods  may  Moses'  life  be  divided  and  how  long  was  each? 
2.  What  did  he  learn  in  Egypt?  3.  What  did  he  learn  in  Midian?  4.  What  did 
he  learn  in  Sinai?  5.  What  quality  did  he  lack  in  Egypt?  6.  What  quality 
did  he  lack  in  Midian?  8.  How  did  Moses  show  his  sympathy  with  suffering?  9. 
His  courage  in  danger?  10.  In  what  lesson  does  Moses  show  himself  self- 
sacrificing?  II.  In  what  lesson  does  he  show  himself  humble?  12.  Courage- 
ous?   13.  Of  unconquerable  determination? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  TRUTHS   OF  THE 
LESSONS 

I.  Which  lessons  show  God's  Providence?  2.  What  is  said  concerning  one's 
duty  to  God?  3.  Concerning  one's  duty  to  men?  4.  In  what  lesson  is  there 
an  instance  of  the  breaking  of  the  Second  Commandment?  5.  Of  the  Sixth 
Commandment?  6.  How  does  the  Golden  Text  for  the  Quarter  apply  to  each 
lesson?  7.  Write  the  Ten  Commandments.  8.  How  did  Moses  show  himself 
"a   very  perfect   knight"?    9.  How   is   the   need   of   self-control    shown?    10. 
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How  is  the  value  of  long  training  for  God's  service  shown?  11.  How  is  the 
nearness  of  God  taught?  12.  The  way  in  which  he  calls  one  to  his  service? 
13.  The  secret  of  true  greatness?  14.  That  God  does  care  for  his  children? 
15.  That  we  may  meet  with  God?  16.  That  to  complain  is  sinful?  17.  That 
we  must  put  nothing  in  the  place  of  God?  18.  That  we  must  not  be  irrever- 
ent?   19.  That  each  one  must  pay  the  penalty  for  his  own  sin? 

SUBJECTS  FOR  WRITTEN  WORK  TO  BE  BROUGHT  TO  CLASS 

For  Younger  Pupils.    Tell  the  story  of  :— 

How  God  Fed  a  Multitude. 

The  Struggle  between  two  Men  of  Iron  Will. 

A  Wonderful  Night. 

A  Man  who  went  from  a  Palace  to  live  in  the  Wildernesa 

A  Mother  who  was  Hired  to  Care  for  her  Own  Baby. 

A  Bush  Ablaze  with  Fire  but  Unconsumed. 

A  Hard  Taskmaster. 

A  God  made  out  of  Golden  Earrings. 

How  a  Multitude  Crossed  a  Sea. 

For  Older  Pupils. 

Moses*  Training  in  Egypt. 

The  Great  Choice. 

The  Man  who  defied  Pharaoh. 

The  Qualities  of  a  Great  Leader. 

Moses  as  Mediator. 

Taking  the  Part  of  the  Weak  against  the  Strong. 

Perseverance  under  Difficulties. 

An  Appreciation  of  Moses. 

An  Appreciation  of  Aaron. 

Moses  and  Aaron  Contrasted. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Where  are  the  Israelites  now?  2.  With  Moses' 
desire  for  death  compare  Elijah's,  i  K.  19,  and  Jeremiah's,  Jer.  15.  3.  What 
organization  did  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  trace  to  this  appointment  of 
seventy  elders?  (Clipping,  II2,  p.  369.)  4.  What  besides  flesh  did  the  Hebrews 
recall  with  longing?  (Verse  5.)  5.  How  did  God  give  the  people  flesh?  What 
was  the  result?  6.  Describe  the  life  of  the  people  at  this  time.  (Clipping,  p.  370.) 
7.  What  was  the  "Tent",  verse  24?  8.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  prophesying, 
verse  25?  (Clipping,  ^4,  p.  369.)  What  are  the  main  divisions  of  the  Book 
of  Numbers?  (Clipping,  116,  p.  27.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Recite  the  commandments  learned  at  Sinai.  2. 
When  before  had  Moses  been  angry  with  the  people?  3.  When  before  had  the 
people  murmured  against  their  leader,  and  for  what  reasons?  (Ex.  14.IT,  12; 
15.24;  16.2,  3;  17.3.)  4.  What  did  Moses  mean  by  his  "wretchedness",  verse  15? 
5.  Is  it  true  that  it  was  well  with  the  Israelites  in  Egypt?  6.  When  had  quails 
first  been  sent?  7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  verse  17?  8.  What  does  the  ex- 
pression "Ye  have  wept  in  the  ears  of  Jehovah"  mean?  9.  Does  God  hear  dis- 
contented words  now  as  well  as  then?  10.  In  what  way  may  our  discontented 
words  be  considered  as  a  complaint  against  God?  11.  Do  we  make  similar  re- 
marks about  "the  good  old  times"  ? 
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MOSES'  CRY  FOR  HELP 

The    supplication    of   a   righteous   man 
aviuleth  much  in  its  working.    James  5.16 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Num.  11.10-18,  24,  25.  Moses'  Cry 
for  Help.  T.  Num.  9.1-14.  Keeping  the  Passover.  W.  Num.  9.15-23^  The 
Cloud  upon  the  Tabernacle.  T.  Num.  11.1-9.  The  People  Murmur.  F.  Jer. 
14.7-22.  A  Prophet's  Intercession.  S.  John  17.1-11.  Jesus'  Prayer  of  Interces- 
sion.   S.  John  17.12-26.    Jesus*  Prayer  of  Intercession  (continued). 

STUDY  Num.  11.4-33    READ  Num.  9-11    COMMIT  vv  14,  15 

10  And  Moses  heard  the  people  weeping  throughout  their  families,  every  man 
at  the  door  of  his  tent:  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled  greatly:  and 
Moses  was  displeased.  11  And  Moses  said  unto  Jehovah,  Wherefore  hast  thou 
dealt  ill  with  thy  servant?  and  wherefore  have  I  not  found  favor  in  thy  sight, 
that  thou  layest  the  burden  of  all  this  people  upon  me?  12  Have  I  conceived  all 
this  people?  have  I  brought  them  forth,  that  thou  shouldest  say  unto  me.  Carry 
them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father  carrieth  the  sucking  child,  unto  the  land 
which  thou  swarest  unto  their  fathers?  13  Whence  should  I  have  flesh  to  give 
unto  all  this  people?  for  they  weep  unto  me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh  that  we  may 
eat.  14  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for 
me.  15  And  if  thou  deal  thus  with  me,  kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I 
have  found  favor  in  thy  sight ;  and  let  me  not  see  my  wretchedness. 

16  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  Gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders 
of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  officers  over 
them;  and  bring  them  unto  the  tent  of  meeting,  that  they  may  stand  there  with 
thee.  17  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there :  and  I  will  take  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them;  and  they  shall  bear  the 
burden  of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyself  alone.  18  And  say 
thou  unto  the  people.  Sanctify  yourselves  against  tomorrow,  and  ye  shall  eat 
flesh;  for  ye  have  wept  in  the  ears  of  Jehovah,  saying.  Who  shall  give  us  flesh 
to  eat  ? .  for  it  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt :  therefore  Jehovah  will  give  you  flesh, 
and  ye  shall  eat. 

24  And  Moses  went  out  and  told  the  people  the  words  of  Jehovah:  and  he 
gathered  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  set  them  round  about  the 
Tent.  2$  And  Jehovah  came  down  in  the  cloud,  and  spake  unto  him,  and  took 
of  the  Spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  put  it  upon  the  seventy  elders:  and  it 
came  to  pass,  that,  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied,  but  they 
did  so  no  more. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  Complaint  of  the  People,  4-9.  II.  The  Complaint 
of  Moses,  10-15.  III.  Help  for  Moses,  16-25.  IV.  Eldad  and  Medad,  26-30. 
V.  Punishment  for  the  People,  31-35. 


11-15.  Wherefore  hast  thou  dealt  ill  with  thy  servant f    Why  has  my  lot  been 
fnade  so  hard. — That  thou  layest  the  burden  of  all  this  people  upon  mef    Sed 
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Ex.  33.12-16. — Have  I  conceived  all  this  people.  The  pronoun  /  is  emphatic: 
the  inference  being  that  the  children  of  Israel  are  Jehovah's  people. — As  a  nurs- 
ing father.  A  foster  father.  "The  addition  of  a  single  letter  to  the  Hebrew 
gives  the  more  appropriate  'nursing'  or  'foster  mother." — Kill  me  out  of  hand. 
I  would  prefer  death  at  once. — Let  me  not  see  my  wretchedness.  The  apparent 
failure  of  his  mission.  Compare  Elijah's  complaint,  i  K  194;  and  Jeremiah's, 
Jer.  15.10. 

16-17.  Seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  The  elders  were  the  leading  men. 
The  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  which  was  in  power  in  the  time  of  Christ,  consisted  of 
seventy  members,  and  later  Jewish  writers  declared  that  its  origin  was  this  com- 
mand given  to  Moses.  No  one  can  help  being  struck  by  the  similarity-— and  dif- 
ferences— between  this  account  and  Ex.  18  and  Ex.  24-1-11. — I  will  take  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them.  They  should  have  a  por- 
tion of  their  leader's  true  spirit  of  zeal  for  his  task. 

18.  Sanctify  yourselves.  Make  yourselves  ceremonially  clean,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  promised  gift  of  God.  See  Ex.  19.10. — Who  will  give  us  flesh  to  eat. 
See  verse  5  of  this  chapter. — Jehovah  will  give  you  flesh.  Quails  were  sent, 
verses  31-35:  he  gave  them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  into  their  soul,  Ps, 
106.15. 

24-25.  Verses  24-30  continue  the  narrative  of  the  appointment  of  the  seventy 
elders,  which  begins  with  verse  16. — The  Tent.  The  Tabernacle  made  at 
Sinai. — Jehovah  came  down  in  the  cloud.  Down  to  the  Tabernacle. — They 
prophesied.  In  a  state  of  exaltation  or  ecstasy  they  praised  God  and  declared 
his  will.  As  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  says.  Prophesy  is  not  always  predictive;  it  is 
sometimes  preceptive — forth- telling  rather  than  fore-telling.  It  conferred  in- 
sight, if  not  foresight.  In  this^case  it  implied  a  Divine  qualification  for  the 
specific  duties  assigned  to  the  seventy,  of  counsel  and  co-operation  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  great  people. — But  they  did  so  no  more.  "The  elders  are  only 
affected  by  this  form  of  religious  excitement  on  the  present  occasion,  nor  does 
the  narrative  relate  that  their  reception  of  the  Spirit  had  any  permanent  effect 
on  them;  it  simply  relates  that  they  returned  with  Moses  to  the  camp,  verse  30" 
(Gray). 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

4-18.  //  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt.  The  question  might  have  been  asked 
whether  the  people  were  not  better  by  the  flesh-pots  and  in  the  lush  pastures  of 
Egypt  than  wandering  and  struggling  amid  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the 
wilderness.  There  were  times  when  the  people  declared  that  it  would  have  been 
better,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  wilder  scheme  never  entered  the  brain 


An  Egyptian  Dinner  Party.    From  Tombs  near  the  Pyramids 

of  man  than  the  scheme  of  Moses  for  leading  these  people  out  from  Egypt 
across  the  desert  to  a  land  already  occupied  by  hostile  tribes. 

So  there  are  grave  and  thoughtful  men  who  discuss  seriously  the  wisdom  or 
the  folly  of  disturbing  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  religion  with  which  they 
are  content,  and  attempting  to  introduce  a  faith  with  which  they  have  no  sym- 
pathy. If  the  policy  were  wise  it  were  impossible;  if  it  were  possible  it  were 
foolish.    Charles  Brown,  in  The  Birth  of  a  Nation. 

18.  Ye  have  wept  in  the  ears  of  Jehovah.  "Does  God  really  hear  every  dis- 
contented word  I  ever  speak?    Does  he  hear  when  I  grumble  about  the  weather, 
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about  the  hard  winter,  about  the  late  spring,  about  the  dry  summer,  about  the 
wet  harvest,  about  the  grub  worm  and  the  grasshopper?  Does  he  hear  when  I 
grumble  about  the  frosts,  about  the  drought,  about  the  high  winds,  and  about 
the  storms  ?  Does  he  hear  when  I  scold  about  my  circumstances,  about  the  hard- 
ness of  my  lot,  about  my  losses  and  disappointments?  If  we  could  get  into 
our  heart,  and  keep  there  continually,  the  consciousness  that  every  word  we 
speak  is  heard  up  in  Heaven,  would  we  murmur  as  much  as  we  now  do?  We 
are  very  careful  of  our  speech  before  men.  We  are  always  on  our  guard  when 
we  think  anybody  is  within  hearing,  and  speak  only  proper  words.  Are  we  as 
careful  what  we  say  in  the  hearing  of  Heaven?  We  are  careful,  too,  never  to 
speak  words  which  would  give  pain  to  the  hearts  of  those  we  love.  Are  we  as 
careful  not  to  say  anything  that  will  grieve  our  Heavenly  Father?  Dr.  J.  R. 
Miller, 
i8.  It  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt. 

When  Old  Folks  they  wuz  young  like  us 

An'  little  as  you  an*  me, — 

Them  wuz  the  best  times  ever  wuz 

Er  ever  goin'  to  be!    James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

13.  Give  us  flesh  that  we  may  eat.  The  background  is  the  wilderness  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  Canaan.  It  contains  many  miles  of  burning  sands  and 
rocky  desert,  but  much  of  this  territory  in  the  past,  as  today,  supports  a  large 
nomadic  population.  The  term  wilderness,  which  in  the  Hebrew  means  a  lonely 
place,  unoccupied  by  cities  or  towns,  truly  describes  it,  In  the  north  and  east 
there  are  rolling,  rocky  plateaus  and  jagged  mountain  peaks.  These  are,  for 
the  most  part,  parched  and  treeless,  but  in  the  valleys  are  found  at  rare  intervals 
gushing  springs,  which  supply  the  simple  needs  of  nomads. 

The  life  of  the  Arab  tribes,  which  today  inhabit  this  same  region,  reveals  in 
minutest  details  the  life  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  Probably  in  ancient  times  the 
costume  worn  by  the  men  was  the  same  long  tunic  with  the  goats'  hair  mantle 
which  protected  them  by  day  from  the  sun  and  rain.  By  night  it  was  their  bed. 
Beside  the  sacred  springs  the  Hebrews  pitched  their  black  or  striped  goats'  hair 
tents  and  lived  for  the  most  part  out  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  changing  seasons,  ever  joume)ring  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  food 
and  water.  As  today,  their  chief  article  of  diet  was  probably  the  laban  or  curds, 
which  they  made  from  the  milk  from  the  herds  and  flocks  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  when  they  came  forth  from  the  Land  of  Goshen.  At  the 
feast  days  and  marriages  and  special  celebrations,  animals  from  the  herd  were 
slain.  At  the  proper  season  they  also  doubtless  hunted  the  quails  and  other 
game  which  is  found  in  this  wilderness  region.  Charles  Foster  Kent,  in  Heroes 
and  Crises  of  Early  Hebrew  History. 

18.  It  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt.  A  brick  has  been  found  dating  from  several 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  on  which  a  Pharaoh  had  inscribed  his  lament 
for  the  good  old  days.  Truly,  we  have  much  in  common  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Israelites! 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  was  the  first  time,  according  to  our  records,  that 
Moses'  anger  had  been  uncontrolled?  (Lesson  II,  Third  Quarter.)  Was  his 
anger  then  justifiable?  What  is  the  last  exhibition  we  have  had  of  his  wrath? 
Was  that  wrath  justifiable?  When  and  why  had  the  people  murmured  on  their 
way  to  Sinai?    What  food  had  been  sent  them? 

After  the  Tabernacle  was  erected  and  the  legislation  of  Sinai  completed — ^as 
recorded  in  the  last  chapters  of  Exodus,  the  book  of  Leviticus,  and  the  first 
chapters  of  Numbers— the  direction  came,  "Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in  this 
Mount,  turn  and  take  your  journey."  The  object  of  the  encampment  at  Sinai 
had  been  accomplished,  and  the  onward  journey  toward  the  Promised  land  was 
resumed.    And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  second  year,  in  the  second  month,  on  the 
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twentieth  day  of  the  month,  that  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  over  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  testimony.  And  the  children  of  Israel  set  forward  according  to 
their  journeys  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

Now,  after  their  year's  sojourn  in  camp,  the  march  was  a  hardship.  The 
"mixed  multitude"  with  them— the  riflE-raff  composed  largely  of  Egyptians 
who  had  come  with  them  (Ex.  12.38) — grew  weary  of  the  manna,  and  their 


The  Mixed  Multitude 

discontent  spread  to  the  Israelites.  The  successive  rebellions  of  the  people 
during  the  first  few  months  of  their  journey  are  recorded  in  chapters  11-14  of 
Numbers.    For  an  account  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  see  pp.  27-29. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  account  of  the  sojourn  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  extends  from  Ex. 
19.1  to  Numbers  10.10.  The  journey  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  has  now  begun,  and 
the  first  stopping  place  recorded  in  Numbers,  is  Taberah  (Cakes  baked  with 
oil).  The  place  where  the  quails  and  with  them,  the  plague  were  sent  was 
called  Kibroth-hattaavah,  (the  graves  of  lust). 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Begin  with  a  description  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites  when  in  camp  or  on  the 
march.  See  Professor  Kent's  words,  p.  370.  Recall  the  lesson  about  the  giving 
of  the  manna.  Recall  other  complaints  of  the  Israelites  since  leaving  Egypt. 
Show  the  unreasonableness  of  their  wishing  to  be  back  in  Egypt,  where  they 
had  so  much  to  endure.  Show  how  hard  they  made  the  life  of  Moses,  .iheir 
great  leader,  by  their  constant  complaining  about  what  they  had  or  did  not  have 
to  eat.  Explain  that  they  were  really  murmuring  against  God,  for  they  knew 
that  their  leaving  Egypt  for  the  Promised  Land  was  God*s  will  for  them,  and 
that  Moses  was  God's  messenger  to  them.  God  heard  their  complaining  and 
weeping,  and  sent  them  the  food  they  wanted  by  causing  great  numbers  of  quail 
to  come  to  their  camp,  but  he  also  sent  with  the  quail  a  plague  to  punish  them. 
It  is  not  always  best  for  us  to  have  the  things  for  which  we  pray :  we  must  re- 
member that  God  knows  better  than  we  what  is  best 

Make  emphatic  the  lesson  of  the  wrong  of  the  Israelites'  complaining  by 
teaching  this  stanza  of  Laura  E.  Richard's : — 

As  the  year  goes  by,  my  dear, 

As  the  year  goes  by. 

Let  us  keep  our  sky  clear, 

Little  you  and  I. 

Sweep  up  every  cloudy  scowl. 

Every  little  thunder-growl. 

And  live  and  laugh,  laugh  and  live, 

'Neath  a  cloudless  sky. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  'Pupils.  When  I  go  to  the  pariah  people  in  the  villages  of 
India,  said  Dr.  John  P.  Jones  of  Madura,  in  a  recent  address,  the  very  first 
message  I  have  to  bring  is  that  they  have  a  soul.  "Why,  my  dear  fellow",  I  say  to 
this  man  as  he  looks  into  my  face,  "why  don't  you  become  a  Christian  ?"  and  with 
a  very  significant  gesture  he  says,  "If  your  religion  will  satisfy  my  stomach,  I 
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will  be  a  Christian."  "Why  do  you  talk  about  your  stomach,  your  bodily  needs, 
all  the  time?"  I  ask  him,  "Why  don't  you  think  of  your  immortal  soul?"  His 
reply  is,  "Soul?  what  is  soul?" 

At  the  time  we  are  studying,  the  refractory  Israelites  seem  to  have  had  little 
thought  about  their  soul.  In  their  longing  for  the  food  which  they  had  enjoyed 
in  ^bl>t  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  great  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  the  revelations  from  God  which  have  come  to  them,  and  the  daily 
proof  of  his  loving  care.  They  have  left  the  neighborhood  of  Sinai  and  are 
journeying  on  toward  the  Promised  Land.  What  is  the  name  of  their  first 
halting  place? 

For  Older  Pupils.  What  part  of  the  Pentateuch  records  the  legislation  at 
Sinai?  From  what  Book  and  what  chapter  is  our  text  today?  What  have  you 
learned  about  the  character  of  the  Book  of  Numbers?  See  p.  27  of  the  Intro- 
dttction. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Thb  Complaining  Cry 

Repinin^^  Punished.  Of  all  fruitless  errands,  sending  a  tear  vO  look  after 
a  day  that  is  gone,  is  the  most  fruitless,  Dickens  comments  in  "Nicholas  Nickle- 
by".  The  people  of  Israel  seem  to  have  sent  copious  tears  to  look  after  the 
days  of  servitude  and  oppression  in  Egypt,  for  they  loathed  the  light  bread  that 
was  theirs  through  Divine  bounty,  and  longed  for  the  good  old  days  when  they 
had  fish  and  onions  and  garlic.  Luther  has  a  story  in  his  "Table-Talks"  about 
a  herd  of  swine  to  whom  their  keeper  offered  rich  dainties,  but  the  pigs  said. 
"Give  us  grains".  The  Israelites  scorned  the  heaven-sent  manna,  and  criea 
"Give  us  flesh". 

The  Israelites  learned  to  their  sorrow  not  only  that  repining  is  useless  but  that 
it  deserves  punishment.  Ye  wept  in  the  ears  of  Jehovah,  saying.  Who  shall 
give  us  flesh  to  eat?  for  it  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt;  therefore  Jehovah  will 
give  you  flesh  and  ye  shall  eat,  says  our  record.  And  the  account  continues :  Ye 
shall  not  eat  one  day,  nor  two  days,  nor  five  days,  neither  ten  days,  nor  twenty 
days,  but  a  whole  month,  until  it  come  out  at  your  nostrils,  and  it  be  loathsome 
unto  you.  And  what  was  the  result?  There  went  forth  a  wind  from  Jehovah, 
and  brought  quails  from  the  sea,  and  the  people  gathered  them,  but  while  the 
flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
kindled  against  the  people,  and  Jehovah  smote  the  people  with  a  very  great 
plague.  And  the  name  of  that  place  was  called  Kibroth-hattaavah,  because  there 
they  buried  the  people  that  lusted. 

He  who  indulges  in  the  Luxury  of  Woe  shall  reap  a  Harvest  of  Woe. 
Who  can  doubt  that  this  discontent,  with  its  sighing  and  lamenting,  exercises 
a  most  disastrous  influence,  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  sinful?  A  Roman  historian 
relates  that  Caesar  had  prepared  a  feast  for  his  nobles  and  friends.  When  the 
day  arrived  the  weather  was  so  boisterous  that  the  entertainment  could  not  take 
place.  Caesar,  unaccustomed  to  be  baffled  in  any  of  his  plans,  was  highly  in- 
censed, and  he  and  his  friends  commenced  shooting  arrows  against  the  sky, 
which  had  sent  the  unwelcome  rain.  What  ensued?  The  arrows,  instead  of 
reaching  the  clouds,  fell  back  upon  their  own  heads,  and  covered  them  with 
wounds.  How  typical  of  our  own  foolish  complaints !  Our  murmurings,  instead 
of  removing,  increase  our  fancied  misery.  They  render  us  and  those  about  us 
wretched,  and  poison  the  springs  of  domestic  happiness.  When  Dante  descends 
to  the  fifth  circle  of  the  Inferno  he  finds  a  bleak  and  loathsome  marsh,  left  by 
the  waters  of  the  Stygian  stream,  dreary  and  turbid.  And  in  the  putrid  fen  he 
sees  the  souls  of  those  whom  Anger  has  ruined.  They  are  smiting  and  tearing 
one  another  in  ceaseless,  senseless  rage!  And  there  are  others  whom  he  cannot 
see,  but  whose  sobs  form  bubbles  that  are  ever  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  pool ; 
and  there  are  others  who  are  yet  further  plunged  into  the  miry  swamp.  And 
what  is  their  sin?  "Gloomy  were  we  in  the  sweet  air,  made  gladsome  by  the 
sun.  Now  in  these  murky  settlings  gloomy  must  we  lie !"  A  terrible  picture  of 
that  rebellious  spirit  that  shuts  out  the  light  and  love  of  God!  Dr  Hermann 
A4ler,  in  Anglo-Jewish  Memories. 

One  wjio  has  Nothing  of  which  to  complain.    "When  you  see  the  people, 
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your  friends,  who  sent  all  the  things  for  this  Christmas  tree  and  the  presents  for 
all  of  us,  tell  them  that  Oak-pun-ie  thanks  them,  will  you?"  This  was  the  sweet 
request  made  by  a  fourteen-year-old  Korean  girl  of  the  missionary  who  was 
soon  to  return  home.  The  missionary  gladly  assented,  but  laughingly  said: 
"Oak^pun-ie,  these  friends  of  mine  do  not  know  you.  How  shall  I  tell  them 
who  you  are?"  The  answer  came  quickly:  "Why,  tell  them,  Oak-pun-ie,  the 
happiest  girl  in  Korea." 

The  missionary  looked  at  her  eager  face,  and  marveled.  Before  her  mind's  eye 
passed  the  brief  life  story  of  that  girl — her  birth  into  a  poverty-stricken  home, 
with  hunger  and  cold  for  constant  companions ;  later,  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  wealthy 
Korean  family,  her  parents  receiving  in  exchange  the  food  that  would  keep  the 
hungry  little  ones  left;  hard  work  and  cruel  beatings  added  to  the  earlier  com- 
panions, until  the  bitterly  cold  day  when  two  hands  and  a  foot  suffered  frost- 
bite and  pain  was  added  to  the  already  heavy  load  of  hard  experiences;  then, 
months  after,  a  journey  with  her  owners  to  "that  foreign  doctor,  to  get  you 
well  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  you  can  be  some  use;"  and  then  the  putting 
to  sleep  and  cutting  off  of  these  poor  hands  and  foot  in  order  to  save  her  life. 

"Yes,  dear,"  the  missionary  spoke  at  last,  "  I  will  tell  my  friends  that  the 
happiest  girl  in  Korea  thanks  them,  provided  you  will  tell  me  why  you  are  the 
happiest." 

"All  right,  that  is  easy.  First,  I  am  the  happiest  because  I  have  had  all  my 
pain  taken  away.  And  I  haven't  been  beaten  once,  all  the  months  I  have  been 
here.  And  then  I  haven't  been  hungry  since  I  came,  either.  And  O!  the 
doctor  says  I  am  never  going  back  to  those  people  but  am  to  stay  here  always !" 

"Four  reasons",  said  the  missionary,  a  mental  picture  of  the  poorly  furnished, 
over-crowded,  inconvenient  hospital,  as  a  home  forever,  rising  before  her. 

"And,  oh,  I  must  not  forget,  I've  seen  a  Christmas  tree !  I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  pretty  before.  And  the  very  last  and  best — can't  you  guess  it?  Why, 
they  told  me  that  if  I  would  pray  to  Jesus,  he  would  take  mjr  sins  away,  just 
as  he  did  for  the  others  who  have  hands  and  feet.  They  said  he  would  love 
me,  too,  Oak-pun-ie,  who  hasn't  any  hands  and  only  one  foot!  And  I  did  it, 
and  he  did!  He  took  them  all  away.  And  he  loves  me,  I  know  it  inside  here. 
Isn't  that  enough  to  tell  your  people?  Lady,  it's  true,  I  am  the  happiest  girl  in 
Korea.    Tell  them  'Thank  you*  please  for  me !" 

This  true  story  is  told  at  length  by  Minerva  L.  Guthapfel,  in  her  book  entitled, 
"The  Happiest  Girl  in  Korea."  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Oak-pun-ie 
wrote  to  the  missionary  while  the  latter  was  at  home.  To  our  loving  Par-in 
(Lady)  :  Are  you  in  health  in  the  midst  of  God's  grace,  and  is  all  your  house- 
hold well?  As  for  Oak-pun-ie,  now  baptized  Anna  Song,  she  is  still  living  in 
the  land  of  Tai  Han  (Korea)  and  is  trying  to  wear  the  goodness  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  has  nothing  of  which  to  complain. 

How  do  you  suppose  this  handless  girl,  who  had  nothing  of  which  to  com- 
plain, wrote  her  letter?  She  had  a  lead-pencil  tied  securely  between  the  stumps 
of  her  two  arms,  and  keeping  it  steady  was  no  easy  task,  yet  the  letter  was 
written  better  than  many  written  by  those  who  have  hands.  Little  Anna  had 
no  hands  and  but  one  foot,  and  she  could  not  walk.  Yet  she  was  "the  happiest 
girl  in  Korea",  one  who  had  nothing  of  which  to  complain ! 

II    The  Cry  o^  Despondency 

Kill  mc,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  Hand.  Moved  by  righteous  anger  when  he  saw 
the  people  worshipping  an  idol  so  soon  after  they  had  promised  to  obey  (iod's 
command,  Moses  had  flung  the  stone  tablets  on  which  the  commandments  were 
written  to  the  ground  and  shattered  them,  and  then  he  punished  the  people  for 
their  sin.  In  the  account  today  it  is  not  anger  that  possesses  his  soul,  but  vexa- 
tion and  despair  because  of  his  fickle  people.  The  strain  of  laboring  with  them 
had  been  too  great;  and  now  when  again  they  recall  their  time  of  bondage  in 
Egypt  with  longing  because  they  remembered  the  fish  which  they  did  eat  there 
for  nought,  and  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions, 
and  the  garlic  (verse  6),  and  declare  that  their  "souls  are  dried  away;  there  is 
nothing  at  all  save  this  manna  to  look  upon,"  no  wonder  that  he  is  at  his  wits' 
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end,  as  we  say,  and  knowing  not  how  to  satisfy  them,  felt  that  the  burden  put 
upon  him  was  too  great  to  be  borne,  and  he  would  better  die  than  be  so  vexed. 

Recall  how  Elijah  sat  down  under  a  juniper  tree  in  the  wilderness  on  his 
way  to  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God,  and  requested  for  himself  that  he  might  die, 
and  said,  It  is  enough;  now,  O  Jehovah,  take  away  my  life;  for  I  am  not  better 
than  my  fathers.  He  was  thoroughly  disappointed  in  his  zeal  for  Jehovah.  He 
had  thought  the  battle  won  for  God  on  Carmel  until  the  message  came  from 
Jezebel.  Then  he  knew  that  king  and  people  would  yield  to  her  will,  for  well 
he  knew  her  power.  His  victory  had  been  but  defeat,  he  had  labored  all  in 
vain.  And  with  the  thought  of  the  defeated  cause  came  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  himself  as  the  champion  of  that  cause.  It  was  enough,  he  thought,  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  die.  And  you  remember  then  how  he  was  made  aware  of  the 
Divine  Presence  and  his  confidence  returned,  and  how  he  went  bravely  forth  to 
carry  out  his  commission. 

And  so  Moses  was  made  conscious  that  God  was  with  him,  that  he  need  not 
feel  that  the  burden  of  all  this  people  was  laid  upon  him  alone,  that  he  might 
have  the  help  of  seventy  elders  in  his  stupendous  task,  and,  above  all,  the  help  of 
God. 

Whence  should  I  have  Flesh  to  give  unto  all  this  People?  Here  is  a 
homely  parable  told  by  Hermann  Adler  which  applies  here. 

"One  day  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing  in,  a  man  living  in  a  high 
tower  took  a  small  taper  out  of  a  drawer,  lighted  it,  and  began  to  ascend  a  steep, 
winding  stair.  Where  are  you  going?'  said  the  taper.  'Away  high  up',  replied 
the  man,  'higher  than  top  of  the  house  where  we  live.'  'And  what  are  you 
going  to  do  when  you  arrive  so  high  up?'  asked  the  taper.  'I  want  you  to 
signal  to  ships  far  out  at  sea,  where  the  harbor  is*,  replied  the  man ;  'for  we 
are  here  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  vessels  on  the  stormy  sea  are  looking 
out  anxiously  for  a  light  even  now.*  'Alas  I*  said  the  little  taper,  'no  ship  could 
ever  see  my  poor  little,  flickering  light;  it  is  so  feeble.*  'What  though  your 
light  is  small,"  said  the  man,  'do  not  let  it  be  put  out,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me/ 
And  higher  and  higher  he  went  up  the  tower  till  he  reached  the  top. .  And  he 
took  the  little  taper,  and  by  its  help  kindled  a  number  of  large  lamps  arranged 
in  a  circle  which  stood  ready  there  with  big  and  brightly  polished  reflectors 
behind  them.  And  the  radiance  of  the  lamps  in  the  light-house  penetrated  the 
darkness  for  many  miles  around,  and  scores  of  vessels  were  warned  off  the 
sandbank  and  guided  in  safety  to  the  friendly  haven.  And  all  this  had  been  the 
work  of  the  tiny  taper." 

Ill    The  Cry  ^r  Hci^p  Answered 

The  Character  of  Moses'  Cry  to  God.  Throughout  the  Bible,  God  is  the 
Friend  of  men,  and,  especially  in  the  earlier  books,  man  speaks  to  God  as  a  man 
to  his  friend.  A  growing  sense  of  the  distance  of  God  and  of  the  reverence  due 
to  him  inspires  the  later  speech  with  a  becoming  humility ;  but  many  of  the  older 
addresses  are  marked  by  an  ease,  a  candor,  a  bluntness,  even,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly welcome  as  showing  how  real  to  the  speakers,  and  how  human,  was 
the  God  they  thus  boldly  addressed. 

Goethe  remarks  somewhere  that  the  speech  of  a  man  to  his  friend  may 
be  more  deadly  than  to  a  stranger.  To  his  friend  he  is  less  careful  of  the 
properties  and  conventions.  He  lets  himself  go;  and,  in  a  moment  of  provoca- 
tion, he  may  stab  with  a  word  the  friend  he  loves.  A  similarly  dangerous 
familiarity,  occasionally  degenerating  into  a  something  very  like  impertinence, 
marks  some  of  the  speeches  in  the  patriarchal  narratives.  Professor  J.  B.  Mc- 
Padyen,  in  the  Prayers  of  the  Bible, 

The  Divine  Patience.  Moses'  cry  to  God  has  little  to  commend  it  save 
the  fact  that  he  has  rightly  taken  his  trouble  to  God.  The  prayer  itself  charges 
God  with  laying  upon  him  a  burden  greater  than  could  be  borne,  exaggerating 
his  own  responsibility  for  the  people,  as  though  he  alone,  without  God's  help, 
must  care  for  them  as  one  would  for  little  children,  and  weakly  seeks  to  be 
freed  from  the  \^hole  task — death  itself  wowld  be  preferable,  h?  (Jeclarcs,  to  ^ 
j}fe  like  his. 
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Very  graciously  does  God  deal  with  his  impatient,  irreverent,  erring  servant, 
for 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 

So  Jehovah  pitieth  them  that  fear  him. 

For  he  knoweth  our  frame; 

He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.  Ps.  103.13,  14. 
Relief  is  given  him  by  the  appointment  of  seventy  elders  to  help  him,  and  these 
elders,  full  of  faith  in  God's  guidance,  could  help  instill  faith  in  the  querulous 
people.  Then  the  people  are  taught  by  bitter  experience  that  repining  is  sinful. 
God  granted  their  desire,  and  it  brought  judgment  upon  them.  Thus  Moses 
was  helped  and  strengthened  for  his  great  task. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Does  there  come  to  you  a  time  when,  as  Shakespeare  phrases  it,  *'It  goes  so 
heavily  with  our  disposition  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a 
sterile  promontory,  this  brave  overhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof,  fret- 
ted with  golden  fire,  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  appears  nothing  to  me 
but  a  foul  and  pestilential  congregation  of  vapors.''  The  shame  and  the  sin 
of  yielding  to  such  a  mood  you  see  in  the  history  we  are  studying.  Will  you  not 
steadfastly  persevere  in  driving  away  from  your  life  all  peevishness  and  dissatis- 
faction and  murmuring? 

The  tendency  to  discontent  and  murmuring  comes  from  lack  of  trust  in  God. 
If  we  recognize  God's  gliding  hand  in  the  affairs  of  life,  we  shall  see  in  our 
lot,  whatever  hardships  it  may  contain,  the  manifestation  of  his  will  for  us,  and 
then  we  shall  gratefully  recognize  its  mercies,  knowing  that  whatever  God  wills 
is  best 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Human  proneness  to  exaggerate  one's  own  sense  of  responsibility. 

2.  Our  great  Leader.    See  The  Outlook  for  May  6,  191 1,  p.  15. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Read  the  Song  of  Miriam  at  the  Red  Sea,  Ex. 
15.  2.  Tell  all  that  the  Bible  records  about  Miriam.  3.  Which  one  was  the 
leader  in  the  revolt  against  Moses,  Miriam  or  Aaron?  (The  punishment  was 
meted  out  to  Miriam  alone,  and  see  Ex.  32.22-25.)  4,  What  offices  had  women 
in  Egyptian  temples?  (Clipping,  p.  378.)  5.  What  is  Moses'  special  relation 
toward  God  said  to  be  in  Dt.  18.18,  19?  6.  Who  had  recently  been  jealous  for 
Moses'  honor  and  supremacy?  (Num.  11.26-28.)  7.  What  spirit  had  Moses 
shown  then?  (Num.  11.29.)  8.  What  seven  motives  for  self-restraint  are  given 
in  I  Pet.  2.12,  15,  19,  20,  22;  3.1,  2,  4,  10,  16;  4.19?  9.  Whence  comes  the  title  of 
the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Bible?  10.  Of  what  two  parts  does  Numbers  consist? 
II.  Of  what  is  the  legal  section  a  continuation,  and  of  what  is  the  narrative  sec- 
tion a  continuation  (Clipping,  p.  27.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Whom  did  Moses  marry  when  he  fled  to 
Midian?  2.  What  reasons  had  Miriam  for  being  jealous  of  the  Cushite  wife? 
(Clipping,  p.  ^77.)  3.  What  is  the  difference  between  jealousy  and  envy?  4.  Of 
which  sin  were  Mirian  and  Aaron  guilty?  5.  What  is  the  first  instance  of 
jealousy  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  what  was  the  punishment?  6.  How  did  Saul 
try  to  make  Jonathan  jealous  of  David,  and  what  was  Jonathan's  noble  answer? 
7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  verses  6  and  8?  (Clipping,  II4,  p.  377.)  8.  Ex- 
plain the  orientalism  in  verse  14.  (Clipping,  p.  378.)  9.  What  traits  of  character 
do  you  admire  in  Miriam?  10.  Of  what  traits  of  Miriam's  do  you  disapprove? 
II.  Name  three  or  four  notable  women  of  to-day  and  tell  what  is  each  one's  ser- 
vice to  humanity.  12.  What  does  the  word  meek  mean?  13.  What  evidences  of 
Moses'  meekness  have  we  had  in  the  account  of  his  life  so  far  studied?  14. 
How  can  the  words  of  verse  3  be  justified?  15.  What  is  the  Beatitude  about 
the  meek? 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Moses  write  Scene  V,  Moses'  Cry 
for  Help. 
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JEALOUSY  AND  ENVY  PUNISHED 

Love  envieth;  love  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,    i  Cor.  13.4,  5 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Num.  12.  Jealousy  and  Envy 
Punished.  T.  John  1 1.47-57-  Curse  of  Jealousy.  W.  John  1. 19-28.  The  Bap- 
tist's Disclaimer.  T.  Matt.  23.1-12.  Lowliness  of  mind.  F.  Luke  I47-I4-  Hu- 
mility. S.  Luke  9.46-50;  22.24-30.  Strife  about  Rank.  S.  i  Cor.  13.  Supremacy 
of  Love. 

STUDY  Num.  12    COMMIT  w  10,  11 

I  And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses  because  of  the  Cushite  woman 
whom  he  had  married;  for  he  had  married  a  Cushite  woman.  2  And  they 
said,  Hath  Jehovah  indeed  spoken  onCy  with  Moses?  hath  he  not  spoken  also 
with  us?  And  Jehovah  heard  it.  3  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek, 
above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

4  And  Jehovah  spake  suddenly  unto  Moses,  and  unto  Aaron,  and  unto 
Miriam,  Come  out  ye  three  unto  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  they  three  came 
out.  5  And  Jehovah  came  down  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  Tent,  and  called  Aaron  and  Miriam;  and  they  both  came  forth.  6  And  he 
said.  Hear  now  my  words:  if  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  Jehovah  will 
make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  I  will  speak  with  him  in  a  dream.  7 
:  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so ;  he  is  faithful  in  all  my  house :  8  with  him  will 

I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  manifestly,  and  not  in  dark  speeches;  and  the 
form  of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold:  wherefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak 
against  my  servant,  against  Moses? 

9  And  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled  against  them;  and  he  departed. 
10  And  the  cloud  removed  from  over  the  Tent ;  and,  behold,  Miriam  was  leprous, 
as  white  as  snow :  and  Aaron  looked  upon  Miriam,  and,  behold,  she  was  leprous. 

II  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses,  Oh,  my  lord,  lay  not,  I  pray  thee,  sin  upon  us, 
for  that  we  have  done  fooGishly,  and  for  that  we  have  sinned.  12  Let  her  not, 
I  pray,  be  as  one  dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when  he  cometh 
out  of  his  mother's  womb.  13  And  Moses  cried  unto  Jehovah,  saying,  Heal 
her,  O  God,  I  beseech  thee.  14  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  If  her  father 
had  but  spit  in  her  face,  should  she  not  be  ashamed  seven  days?  let  her  be  shut 
uo  without  the  camp  seven  days,  and  after  that  she  shall  be  brought  in  agaim. 
IS  And  Miriam  was  shut  up  without  the  camp  seven  days :  and  the  people  jour- 
neyed not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again. 

16  And  afterward  the  people  journeyed  from  Hazeroth,  and  encamped  in  the 
wilkierness  of  Paran. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Miriam  and  Aaron  challenge  Moses'  Conduct  and  Position, 
1-3.  II.  They  learn  Moses'  Superiority,  4-8.  III.  Miriam's  Punishment,  9-15. 
IV.  From  Hazeroth  to  Wilderness  of  Paran,  16. 

1-2.  Miriam.  This  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  Maria,  Marie,  Mary. — Cushite 
woman.  A  Cushite  Arab,  a  descendant  of  Cush  (Gen.  10.7).  Moses  had  mar- 
ried Zipporah,  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  the  priest,  when  he  fled  to  Midian,  Ex. 
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2.16,  21.  See  below.  Hath  Jehovah  indeed  spoken  only  with  Moses?  hath  he  not 
spoken  also  with  ust  "Parallel  to  her  demand  is  the  recent  cry,  *Has  man  a 
monopoly  either  of  wisdom  or  of  the  moral  qualities?  Are  not  women  at  l^st 
equally  endowed  with  ethical  insight  and  sagacity  in  counsel'"  (IVatson).^ 
With.  Or,  by,  RVm,— Hath  he  not  spoken  also  with  us?  In  Ex.  15.20  Miriam 
is  called  a  prophetess.  See  below.  Jealousy  rather  than  Moses*  marriage  with 
the  Cushite,  is  the  real  reason  for  the  strife.    See  verses  6-9. 

3-5.  Meek,  His  meekness  here  is  shown  by  his  refusing  to  contend  with 
Aaron  and  Miriam.  See  p.  382.  In  a  pillar  of  cloud.  This  is  the  first  reference 
to  "the  doud"  in  our  lesson  texts,  but  throughout  their  life  since  leaving  Egypt 
the  cloud  pillar  had  been  the  symbol  of  the  divine  will  "by  the  hand  of  Moses." 

6.  God's  revelation  of  his  willl  to  other  prophets  is  indirect,  through  visions 
or  dreams. 

8.  God's  revelation  of  his  will  to  Moses  is  direct.  "Every  word  here  is  chosen 
to  exclude  the  idea  of  ecstacy,  the  idea  of  vision  or  dream,  which  leaves  some 
shadow  of  uncertainty  upon  the  mind,  and  the  idea  of  any  intermediate  influence 
between  the  human  inteHigence  and  the  disclosure  of  God's  will"  (^Watson). — 
The  form  of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold.  "There  is  no  suggestion  of  human  form. 
We  are  led  to  an  exafltation  of  the  spiritual  perception  of  Moses,  so  did  he 
know  the  realily  of  the  Divine  life.  He  with  whom  Moses  holds  communion 
is  one  whose  might  and  holiness  and  glory  are  seen  with  the  spiritual'  eye,  whose 
will  is  made  known  by  a  voice  entering  into  the  soul"  {Watson). 

10-12.  As  white  as  snow.  A  remarkable  pallor  was  a  sign  of  the  disease. — 
Oh,  my  lord.  Aaron  is  now  very  reverential  in  addressing  Moses,  God's  servant. 
— We  have  sinned.  Aaron  confesses  his  share  in  the  transgression. — As  one 
dead.  Leprosy  was  a  diving  death;  one  who  came  in  contact  with  a  leper 
was  considered  defiled  even  as  one  who  came  in  contact  with  a  dead  body; 
Lev.  1345. 

14.  If  her  father  had  but  spit  in  her  face.  An  orientalism  for  "had  but 
treated  her  with  contempt."  See  p.  378. — Let  her  be  shut  up  without  the  camp 
seven  days.  This  was  customary.  By  this  means  her  sin  and  punishment 
were  made  known. — The  people  journeyed  not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in 
again.  Her  presumption  and  her  punishment  were  a  lesson  especially  for  the 
seventy  elders  appointed  to  help  Moses. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

i.  Because  of  the  Cushite  woman  whom  he  had  married.  It  was  not  entirely 
without  reason  that  Miriam  and  Aaron  felt  some  jealousy  of  the  woman. 
Aaron  had  hitherto  acted  cordially  with  the  brother  to  whom  he  owed  his  high 
position.  Not  a  singlle  disloyal  word  or  deed  had  as  yet  separated  him  in  the 
leasts  personally,  from  Moses.  They  wrought  together  in  the  promulgation  of 
law,  they  were  together  in  transgression  and  judgment.  Aaron  had  every 
reason  for  remaining  faithful;  and  if  he  was  now  moved  to  a  feeling  that  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  lawgiver  were  imperilled,  it  must  have  been 
because  he  saw  reason.  He  could  approach  Moses  quietly  on  this  subject 
without  any  thought  of  challenging  his  authority  as  leader.  We  see  that  whiJle 
he  accompanied  Miriam  he  kept  in  the  background,  unwilling,  himsellf,  to  appear 
as  an  accuser,  though  persuaded  that  the  unpleasant  duty  must  be  done. 

Miriam  was  the  spokeswoman.  She  it  was,  as  the  Hebrew  implies,  who 
"spake  against  Moses  because  of  the  Cushite  woman  whom  he  had  married." 
It  would  seem  that  hitherto  in  right  of  her  prophetical  gift  she  was  to 
some  extent  an  adviser  of  her  brother,  or  had  otherwise  a  measure  of  influence. 
/t  appeared  to  her  not  only  a  bad  thing  for  Moses  himself  but  absolutely 
wrong  that  a  woman  of  alien  race,  who  probably  came  out  of  Egypt  with  the 
tribes,  one  among  the  mixed  multitude,  should  have  anything  to  say  to  him 
in  private,  or  should  be  in  his  confidence.  Miriam  maintains,  apparently,  that 
her  brother  had  committed  a  serious  mistake  in  marrying  this  wife,  and  still 
more  in  denying  to  Aaron  and  herself  that  right  of  advising  which  they  had 
hitherto  used.  Was  not  Moses  forgetting  that  Miriam  had  her  share  in  the 
ze^l  and  inspiraution  which  had  made  the  guidance  of  the  tribes  so  far  stig- 
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cessful?  If  Moses  stands  aloof,  consults  only  with  his  alien  wife,  will  he  not 
forfeit  position  and  authority  and  be  deprived  of  help  with  which  he  has  no 
right  to  dispense?    Dr,  Robert  A.  Watson,  in  Expositor's  Bible. 

10.  And  behold,  Miriam  was  leprous.  The  cloud  removed  from  over  the 
tent,  as  if  it  must  leave  the  very  spot  where  the  culprits  stood;  and,  behold, 
Miriam  was  leprous,  white  as  snow.  There  is  a  piece  of  profound  instruction 
here;  you  cannot  say  tmkind  or  bitter  things  about  another,  without  hurting 
yourseflf  more  than  you  hurt  him.  Like  the  boomerang  of  the  savage,  curses 
come  back  to  the  spot  from  which  they  start.  And  the  wronged  one  may  well 
forget  his  own  anguish  as  he  pours  out  his  soul  in  pity  and  prayer  for  those 
who,  in  dealing  out  their  bitter  words,  have  contracted  the  blot  of  leprosy  on 
themselves.    Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  in  Moses  the  Servant  of  God, 

JJGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

2.  Hath  he  not  spoken  also  with  usf  Women,  we  find,  held  many  offices  in 
the  Egyptian  templfes,  being  the  priestesses  of  the  gods,  of  the  kings  and  of 
tfie  queens,  and  many  other  duties  connected  with  the  religion  were  relegated  to 
them.  Among  the  highest  and  most  desirable  of  these  were  the  queens  and 
priestesses  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  high  priests,  who  were  allowed  the 
priviflege  of  carrying  the  sistrum.  This  was  a  sacred  instrument  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  service  of  Egyptian  temples  as  the  tinkling  bell  bears  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  To  hold  these  offices  was,  naturally,  a  great  honor 
next  to  which  ranked  the  fortune  of  entering  such  a  holy  coi.nection  through 
marriage.  And  so  when  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  Asenath  to  be  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On,  he  bestowed  upon  him,  as  well,  a  very 
great  honor.  Undoubtedly,  Asenath  was  the  priestess  of  On,  and  for  Joseph 
to  aMy  himself  to  the  priesthood  by  marriage  was  to  achieve  a  position  in  that 
class  second  in  importance  only  to  the  throne.  George  Alfred  WilHams,  in  The 
Story  of  Joseph, 

14.  If  her  father  had  but  spit  in  her  face.  A  similar  idiom  exists  both  in 
Syria  and  Arabia,  and  merely  means  something  like  this,  "If  her  father  had 
treated  her  with  contempt."  Ephraim  Syrus,  in  his  25th  metrical  Hymn  "For 
the  Evening,"  says  that  the  Evening  despises  the  avaricious  man,  and  treats 
him  with  contempt:  literally,  "spits  in  his  face."    So  much  for  the  Syriac. 

We  hardly  need,  however,  to  go  farther  than  our  next-door  neighbor  for  a 
parallel.  The  most  refined  nation  in  Europe  not  very  long  ago  produced  a 
crowd  who,  in  their  anti-Dreyfus  zeal,  shouted  with  one  voice,  Conspuez  Zola! 
Spit  upon  Zola !  Quite  likely  those  who  did  so  were  not  thinking  of  the  material 
act  at  all.  Oriental  languages  are  full  of  such  idioms;  for  example,  in  Syriac 
the  word  for  "accuse"  means  literaMy  "to  eat  his  bits,"  and  may  have  come 
down  from  very  ancient  days  of  cannibalism.  We  are  not  without  examples 
in  our  own  language.  "I  have  other  fish  to  fry,"  "I  sent  him  away  with  a 
flea  in  his  ear,"  "You  have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,"  etc.  Margaret  D,  Gib- 
son, in  Bxpositorv  Times. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  had  been  Miriam's  part  in  the  saving  of  Moses  as 
had  been  his  part  since  the  leaving  of  Egypt?  What  great  sin  had  Aaron 
part  during  the  effort  to  make  Pharaoh  release  the  subject  Israelites?  What 
had  been  his  part  since  the  Heaving  of  Egypt?  What  great  sin  had  Aaron 
committed? 


Eldad  and  Medad,  two  of  the  seventy  elders  appointed  to  help  Moses  in  his 
heavy  task  of  caring  for  all  the  people,  had  not  been  at  the  tent  of  meeting 
when  the  prophetic  spirit  feflfl  upon  the  rest,  but  suddenly  they  began  to  prophesy 
in  the  camp,  to  declare  their  faith  in  God  and  to  sing  his  praises.  Was  not 
Moses  the  only  prophet?  What  right  had  these  two  to  claim  such  a  privilege? 
There  was  not  wanting  a  young  man  who.  filled  with  such  thoughts,  made 
liaste  to  acquaint  Moses  with  their  actions.    Joshua  was  aliarmed,  and  counseled 
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Moses  to  put  a  stop  to  their  doings  at  once,  but  Moses  nobly  answered:  "Art 
thou  jealous  for  my  sake?  Would  that  all  Jehovah's  people  were  prophets, 
that  Jehovah  woUld  put  his  spirit  upon  them." 

We  had  last  week  an  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  against  Moses  their 
leader,  because  they  did  not  have  what  they  liked  to  eat.  Today  we  have 
another  revolt  against  Moses,  this  time  by  his  brother  and  sister,  Aaron  and 
Miriam.  His  marriage  with  a  Cushite  woman  was  one  reason  for  their  revolt, 
another  was  their  jealousy  of  Moses.  Perhaps  the  recent  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  by  the  elevation  of  seventy  elders  to  official  dignity 
and  power  was  back  of  Miriam's  jealousy. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Hazeroth  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  Miriam  was  punished  with  leprosy 
for  speaking  against  Moses.  The  word  means  "a  (Uvision."  For  location  see 
the  coflored  map.  The  wilderness  of  Paran  was  evidently  a  general  name  for 
the  great  plateau  which  stretches  from  the  mountains  of  Sinai  towards  the 
southern  part  of  Canaan.  It  included  Taberah,  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  Haze- 
roth, the  first  three  stations  named  here  after  leaving  Sinai,  and  also  the 
"Wilderness  of  Zin"  in  which  lay  Kadesh. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Review  the  story  of  the  finding  of  Moses  in  the  bulrushes,  telling  it  with 
Miriam,  the  little  black-eyed,  watchful  maiden  as  the  heroine.  Moses  and 
Miriam  are  now  a  grown  man  and  woman,  and  much  as  Miriam  loved  her 
brother,  there  came  a  time  when  she  was  jealous  of  him.  Moses  was  the 
leader  of  the  Israelites,  the  one  who  told  them  where  God  wanted  them  to  go 
and  what  God  wanted  them  to  do.  What  were  some  of  God's  laws  which 
Moses  told  them  at  Sinai  ?  Miriam  thought  that  she,  too,  knew  something  about 
what  God  wanted  for  his  people,  and  she  thought  she  ought  to  share  in  Moses' 
work  and  honor.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Eskimo  dog  that  wanted  to  be  the  leader. 
Miriam  was  jealous  of  Moses.  Expflain  jealousy  by  recalling  how  Cain  was 
jealous  of  Abel,  and  by  referring  to  incidents  that  may  occur  in  your  pupils' 
lives.  Miriam  was  punished  by  a  dreadful  disease  called  leprosy.  Tell  the 
story  of  the  jealous  eagle,  in  Suggestions  for  Beginning  the  Lessom  Aaron,  too, 
Moses'  brother,  had  been  jealous  of  Moses.  Show  Tissot's  picture  of  Aaron, 
No.  43,  and  tell  how  Aaron  begged  Moses  to  cure  Miriam,  and  how  Moses 
prayed  to  God  for  her  and  she  grew  well  again. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  There  is  a  fable  of  an  eagle  which  could  outfly 
another,  and  the  other  did  not  like  it.  The  latter  saw  a  sportsman  one  day, 
and  said  to  him — "I  wish  you  would  bring  down  that  eagle."  The  sportsman 
repflied  that  he  would  if  he  only  had  some  feathers  to  put  into  the  arrow.  So 
the  eagle  pulled  one  out  of  his  wing.  The  arrow  was  shot,  but  did  not  quite 
reach  the  rival  eagle;  it  was  flying  too  high.  The  jealous  eagle  pulled  out 
more  feathers,  and  kept  pulMng  them  out  until  he  lost  so  many  that  he  could 
not  fly,  and  then  the  sportsman  turned  and  killed  him.  D.  L.  Moody  used  to  tell 
this  story  and  then  he  would  add:  "My  friend,  if  you  are  jealous,  the  ojAy 
man  you  can  hurt  is  yourself." 

Miriam  was  jealous,  and  the  only  one  she  could  hurt  was  herself.  Who  was 
Miriam? 

For  Older  Pupils.  Listen  to  this  story,  quoted  by  Emerson  in  his  essay  on 
"Worship."  In  the  time  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  there  was  a  nun  who  gave  out  one 
day  that  she  had  miracuJousfly  received  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  Pope  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  regard  her  pretensions.  While  he  was  deliberating, 
Philip,  who  had  just  come  from  a  journey,  arrived,  and  learned  the  Pontiff's 
perplexity.  Promising  to  solve  the  difficulty,  he  at  once  remounted  his  mule, 
and  rode  to  the  convent.  When  the  nun  came  to  him,  he  simply  asked  her  to 
draw  off  his  mud-stained  riding-boots.     She  refused  to  perform  so  menial 
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an  office.     Whereupon,  hastening  back  to  the  Pope,  Philip  exclaimed:    "Be 
not  disquieted,  Holy  Father;  here  is  no  inspiration,  for  here  is  no  humility." 
Let  us  apiAy  Philip  Neri's  test  to  Miriam  and  Aaron. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Jeaix)usy 

Miriam's  Jealousy.  Our  lesson  heading  is  ''Jealousy  and  Envy,"  but  the 
sin  of  Mirian  and  Aaron  was  entirely  that  of  jealousy,  not  of  envy.  They  did 
not  envy  Moses  his  preeminence  and  look  longingly  at  his  power,  they  were 
jealous  of  that  preeminence,  for  they  thought  part  of  it  rightly  theirs,  and 
they  meant  to  gain  for  themselves  that  portion  which  they  thou^t  their  due, 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  their  end  they  began  to  "speak  against  Moses."  One 
is  envious  of  that  which  is  another's  and  to  which  he  himself  has  no  right 
or  cfiaim,  as  the  Standard  Dictionary  rightly  makes  the  distinction — ^he  is  jeal- 
ous of  intrusion  upon  that  which  is  his  own,  or  to  which  he  maintains  a  right 
or  claim. 

Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses.  What  they  said  was.  Hath  Je- 
hovah indeed  spoken  only  with  Moses,  hath  he  not  spoken  also  with  us?  And 
the  lesson  which  they  had  to  learn  was  that  though  Jehovah  spoke  to  them 
and  others  indirectly,  in  visions  or  in  dreams,  he  spoke  to  Moses  directly, 
giving  him  the  full  revelation  of  his  will.  Moses  was  God*s  accredited  am- 
bassador, he  only  had  the  right  to  preeminence  among  the  people;  Miriam  and 
Aaron  were  his  assistants,  they  had  no  right  which  was  being  usurped  by 
Moses. 

President  Lincoln  could  not  be  made  Jealous.  One  day  a  man  ran  into 
Mr.  Lincoln's  office  and  said,  "President  Lincofln,  do  you  know  where  Chase 
is?"  "Yes."  "Do  you  know  that  he  has  gone  to  that  Republican  convention  in 
Ohio?"  "Yes."  "Don't  you  know  that  he  is  going  to  make  a  speech  there?" 
"Yes."  "Don't  you  know  that  he  wants  to  be  President,  and  that  you  ought 
to  keep  him  at  home?"  "Oh,  don't  worry  about  Chase.  He  has  just  as  good 
a  right  to  want  to  be  President  as  any  man  in  America.  If  the  people  want 
Chase  to  be  President,  then  I  want  him  to  be  President."  Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler, 
in  Patriotic  Addresses. 

One  who  vaunteth  not  himself.  Agassiz  learned  that  Cuvier  was  preparing 
a  work  on  the  same  plan  as  his  own,  and  he  knew  that  if  Cuvier's  was  given 
to  the  puHic  there  would  be  no  sale  for  his.  While  he  was  lamenting  the 
misfortune  to  himself  if  Cuvier  should  publish  his  work,  the  Hatter  sent  for 
him  and  showed  the  material!  which  he  had  collected  for  his  book. 

"I  have  examined  your  material,"  he  said,  "since  you  placed  it  in  my  hands, 
and  it  is  so  excellent  and  your  work  so  much  farther  advanced  than  mine  that 
I  deem  it  no  more  than  right  to  put  my  material  at  your  disposal,  hoping 
that  you  will  be  eminently  successful  in  your  efforts."  W.  M.  Thayer,  in  Men 
Who  Win. 

II    DESIRE  FOR  Preeminence 

Miriam's  Desire.  In  his  third  Epistle  John  describes  Diotrophes  as  one  who 
"loveth  to  have  the  preeminence."  Long  before  he  wrote  that  Epistle  John 
himseflf  had  lost  all  desire  for  preeminence,  conspicuousness,  and  in  his  Gospel 
he  never  once  mentions  himself  by  name.  There  had  been  a  time,  however, 
when  he  and  James  coveted  power  and  thrones.  They  had  counted  themselves 
favorites  of  their  master,  and  relying  on  this  they  desired  for  themseflves  the 
two  places  of  highest  honor  in  the  kingdom.  It  had  been  a  hard  lesson  for 
them  to  learn  wherein  true  greatness  lies.  Once  the  disciples  had  come  to 
Jesus  and  had  asked,  Who  then  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  and 
Jesus  called  to  him  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them  and  said: 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  turn^  and  become  as  flittle  children,  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever  therefore  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 
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We  must  not  expect  Miriam  and  Aaron  to  be  imbued  with  the  same  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  to  rise  to  the  same  heights  of  true  nobleness,  as  did  John 
after  his  fellowship  with  the  Master. 

Different  Miriams.  "I  widl  spend  my  coming  years  in  being  somebody,  and 
in  doing  something  for  somebody" — such  was  the  resolve  of  Frances  Willard 
when  a  girl  of  eighteen.  She  emphasized  the  latter  part  of  that  resolve  in 
her  succeeding  life  of  wonderful  usefulness  to  the  world,  and  she  became 
known  and  loved  the  world  over.  Her  statue  now  stands  in  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  recalling  to  all  one  of  Illinois'  children  whom  that  State  delights 
thus  to  honor. 

Do  you  know  these  lines  from  Longfellow's  Santa  Filomena? 

Lo!  in  that  house  of  misery, 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gltoom 
And  flit  from  room  to  room. 
And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 
Her  shadow  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls. 
This  "lady  with  a  lamp"  is  Florence  Nightingale,  who  with  no  desire  for  pre- 
eminence gave  up  a  life  of  luxury  and  pleasure  to  become  a  nurse  in  the  days 
when  a  woman  nurse  was  an  object  of   ridicule,   and  in  the  Crimean  War 
brought  order  out  of  chaos  among  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  saved  untold 
numbers  of  lives.    At  a  dinner  given  during  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  in  honor 
of  the  naval  and  military  officers  who  served  in  the  Crimean  War,  each  one 
was  asked  to  write  the  name  of  the  person  whose  service  in  that  campaign 
woufld  be   longest   remembered,   and   each   onie   wrote   the   name   of   Florence 
Nightingale. 

"What  notable  American  woman  now  living  do  you  most  admire?"  Ask 
this  question  of  any  group  of  young  women,  college  students  or  working  girls, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  majority  will  invariably  answer  "Jane  Addams."  And 
the  reason  is  that  Jane  Addams  has  not  been  ambitious  for  preeminence  but 
for  service.  Her  self-sacrifice  is  recognized  in  the  reason  given  for  her 
admiration  by  a  young  woman  wage-earner  who  said :  "If  I'd  been  in  her  place 
I'd  have  had  my  fling  first,  and  then  settled  down  to  doing  good."  "What  most 
impressed  you  in  the  United  States?"  a  distinguished  European  was  asked, 
and  he  replied:  "The  tall  buildings  in  New  York,  and  the  little  woman  in 
Chicago — ^Jane  Addams." 

How  One  Woman  became  Preeminent.  Who  was  Miss  Shattuck?  "The 
leading  citizen  of  Urfa,"  residents  would  make  answer.  "Only  a  missionary, 
who  wasted  her  life  among  ungrateful  Armenians  somewhere  in  the  wilds 
of  Turkey,"  the  stay-at-home  American  might  reply.  "The  best  friend  that 
the  Armenians  ever  had,"  declared  a  native  youth,  with  glowing  eyes. 

Although  threatened  with  tuberculosis.  Miss  Shattuck  was  consumed  with 
eagerness  to  be  a  missionary.  The  American  Board,  impressed  by  her  im- 
portunity, finally  appointed  her.  She  outraged  probabilities  by  not  dying 
within  a  year  or  so;  instead,  she  quickly  undertook  work  enough  for  two  or 
three  men,  for  she  had  the  heart  to  mother  a  nation.  During  the  Armenian 
massacres  in  the  nineties,  she  was  foremost  in  the  work  of  relief,  and  with- 
out seeking  fame,  became  famous.  At  Urfa  she  established  a  great  orphanage 
and  industrial  school.  To-day  there  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
think  of  her  as  of  a  mother. 

She  ailways  lived  on  native  food  and  slept  on  a  native  pallet.  Night  and  day 
she  busied  herself  in  devising  ways  to  feed,  clothe,  teach  and  Christianize 
the  people  among  whom  she  lived.  She  would  neither  take  thought  of  herself 
nor  let  her  friends  take  thought  for  her. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  world  generation  after  generation  will  tell  the  story 
of  this  great  American  woman — great  in  all  respects,  but  greatest  in  her  loving 
lieart.  She  gave  herself  without  reserve  to  the  orphaned,  the  oppressed,  the 
ignorant,  the  evil  and  the  unthankful.  In  her  whole  attitude  toward  the 
i^orM,    Miss   Shattuck  illustrated   the   fine    saying   of   an   American   teacher: 
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"Life  is  not  a  cup  to  be  drained,  but  an  offering  to  be  poured  out."  Condensed 
from  the  Youth's  Companion. 

He  must  be  First.  A  missionary  in  Alaska  had  a  number  of  well-trained 
dogs  to  draw  his  sled  from  place  to  place.  There  was  one  fine  dog  who  always 
led,  and  very  proud  he  was  of  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  team.  The  mission- 
ary thought  it  wise  to  train  another  dog  to  lead,  so  that  in  case  anything 
happened  to  this  one,  he  might  not  be  without  a  leader.  The  first  time  he 
harnessed  his  second-best  dog  ahead  of  the  first,  this  first  one  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  refused  to  rise.  When  he  had  been  forced  to  get  up  and  go  on,  he 
gnawed  the  harness  of  the  new  leader  till  that  one  was  freed  and  he  was 
again  at  the  head  of  the  pack.  Several  times  he  did  this,  and  then  his  master 
took  him  out  of  the  pack,  tied  him  up,  and  forced  him  to  look  on  while  the 
other  dog  received  his  training.  This  so  angered  and  grieved  the  dog  that  he 
soon  died  of  a  broken  heart  He  must  have  first  place  or  none.  Sometimes 
boys  and  girls  act  like  that  dog.  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  who  must  have 
the  important  place  in  every  game  or  he  wouldn't  play.  Or  if  he  did  play, 
would  do  it  very  ungraciou^y?  Even  John  and  Andrew,  two  of  the  disciples, 
wanted  for  themselves  the  best  pllace  in  Christ's  kingdom.  Christ  taught  them 
how  they  might  be  truly  great 

in   Meeknbss 

Moms*  Meekness.  In  onr  lesson  about  "Moses  Preparinig  iw  his  Work," 
in  which  is  the  incident  of  his  slaying  the  Egyptian  because  the  latter  was 
smiting  a  Hebrew,  our  Golden  Text  was  one  of  the  Beatitudes — Blessed  are 
the  meek;  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Did  Moses  show  a  meek  spirit  in 
that  incident?  In  the  next  lesson,  when  the  call  came  to  him  to  go  to  Egypt 
and  free  the  Hebrews  from  bondage,  he  cried,  ''Who  am  I  that  I  should  go  to 

Pharaoh?.... I  am  not  eloquent Send  some  one  else."    Was  he  meek  then? 

In  his  interviews  with  Pharaoh,  does  he  strike  one  as  being  a  very  meek  man? 
Was  he  meek  in  the  incident  of  the  Golden  Calf?  In  his  cry  for  help  in 
our  last  lesson?  How  shall  we  justify  the  statement  that  the  man  Moses  was 
very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth? 

A  Jewish  expositor  declares  that  Moses'  character  has  been  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  this  verse,  and  explains  that  the  Hebrew  word  translated  meek 
is  not  used  again  in  the  historical  books,  and  by  the  prophets  it  is  used  to  denote 
the  oppressed:  Amos  denounces  those  "that  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on 
the  head  of  the  poor,  and  turn  aside  the  way  of  the  meek."  But  in  the  Psalms 
it  is  used  repeatedly  for  "them  that  seek  after  God,"  with  Very  much  of  its 
present  meaning.  How  did  this  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  come  about? 
When  the  Psalm's  were  written  Israel  was  a  subject  race,  and  meelaiess,  or 
gentle,  uncompllaining  patience,  is  the  virtue  of  a  subject  race.  We  Jews,  he 
observes,  have  had  occasion  enough  to  practice  this  virtue.  It  was  far  different 
qualities  which  were  needed  by  the  hero  who  was  to  free  his  race  from  bond- 
age to  a  great  kingdom,  and  then  to  weld  it  into  a  nation.  He  required  pa- 
tience, it  is  true,  but  also  a  high  courage,  boldness  we  may  call  it,  independence, 
daring  and  fire.  These  qualities  the  whole  history  of  Moses  shows  him  to  have 
possessed. 

But  what  does  our  modern  word  meek  really  mean?  Webster  defines  it 
thus:  mild  o.f  temper;  not  easily  provoked  or  irritated;  patient  under  injuries; 
not  vain,  or  haughty,  or  resentful;  forbearing;  submissive.  And  the  Standard 
Dictionary  says:  Of  gentle  and  long-suffering  disposition;  of  peaceable  temper. 

Patient  under  injuries,  longsuffering,  Moses  certainly  was.  He  did  not  con- 
tend for  his  rights,  he  was  not  self-assertive.  Eldad  and  Medad  might 
prophesy,  and  Aaron  and  Miriam  might  speak  against  him  and  claim  to  be 
prophets  equal  in  rank  with  himself;  he  was  not  jealous  in  the  first  case  nor 
irritated,  resentful  in  the  second.  He  was  very  meek.  The  follies  and  sins 
of  a  fractious,  faithless,  feeble  folk  he  bore  for  the  most  part  with  patience. 
His  very  outbursts  of  wrath  prove  how  great  were  his  patience  and  long- 
suffering  before  he  gave  way  to  anger.  Meekness  is  not  weakness.  Meekness 
U  not  tameness.    Meekness  is  not  cowardice.    Meekness  is  9onsistQ(it  yfixk 
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Strength,  vigor,  courage,  manliness.  Meekness  is  self-mastery.  Moses  could 
rule  his  people  with  iron  will;  yet  Moses  was  "the  meekest  man." 

Others  who  were  Meek  when  spoken  against  Once  Pericles  sat  quietly 
all  day  in  the  market  place  and  attended  to  some  pressing  business,  reviled  in 
the  foulest  terms  all  the  while  by  a  low,  worthless  fellow.  Towards  evening 
he  walked  home,  the  man  following  and  heaping  abuse  upon  him.  When  about 
to  enter  his  own  door,  as  it  was  dark,  he  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  take  a 
torch  and  light  the  man  home. 

Lincoln  was  no  weakling,  but  he  was  meek.  I  have  had  to  learn,  he  says, 
to  keep  absolutely  quiet  under  every  accusation. 

Jesus  Christ  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  but  also  the  meekest  of  the  meek. 
Answerest  thou  nothing?  What  is  it  which  these  witness  against  thee?  de- 
manded Caiaphas,  but  Jesus  held  his  peace.  When  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled 
not  again.  Standing  there  in  regal  silence  before  the  high  priest  he  was  an 
example  of  his  own  words.  Learn  of  me  for  I  am  meek. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

The  little  knowledge,  the  small  gifts,  appear  great  to  those  who  have  them, 
so  great  as  often  to  eclipse  those  of  nobler  men.    Dr,  Robert  A,  Wason, 

Never  forget  that  it  is  the  small  mind  which  is  the  envious  mind. 

One's  claim  to  be  a  Christian  may  be  tested  by  his  conduct  when  under 
accusation. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Miriam's  the  first  instance  of  the  woman's  claim  to  take  her  place  side  by 
side  with  the  man  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  Should  woman  have  a  voice 
in  the  government?  See  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  articles^  in  the  1912  American 
Magazine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  "The  Right  of  the  Silent  Woman,"  Outlook, 
May  18,  1912,  and  "Woman  the  Saviour  of  the  Slate,"  World's  Work,  Feb., 
1 912;  and  "Women  Should  Mind  Their  Own  Business,"  in  the  Independent, 
June  22,  191 1,  on  the  other. 

2.  Miriam  and  Deborah,  the  Old  Testament  type  of  women  who  do  things. 

3.  Treatment  of  lepers  today.  See  Hawaii's  Change  of  Policy  toward  Lepers," 
Harper's  Weekly,  April  9,  1910;  "Among  the  Lepers  of  Siam,"  Missionary  Re- 
view,"  May,  1910;  "Lepers  of  the  World,"  Missionary  Review,  May,  191 1. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Read  the  account  in  Dt.  1. 19-40.  2.  Where  was 
Kadesh?  (Clipping,  p.  387.)  3.  What  things  did  Moses  command  the  spies 
to  observe?  (Num.  13.17-20.)  4.  What  can  you  learn  about  the  tribes  men- 
tioned in  verse  29?  (Clipping,  ^3,  p.  385.)  5.  What  was  probably  the  size  of 
the  people  of  Canaan?  (Clippmg,  p.  386.)  6.  Which  report  was  accepted  by  the 
people?  (Num.  14.1-10.)  7.  What  happened  after  the  reports  of  the  spies  were 
given?  (Num.  14. 11-39.)  8-  When  they  learned  their  fate  what  did  the  people 
then  attempt  to  do?  (Num.  14.40-45;  Dt.  19.41-46.)  9.  How  many  of  those 
who  left  Egypt  did  eventually  enter  the  Promised  Land?  (Num.  14.36-38.)  10. 
Did  the  Anakim  prove  terrible  antagonists  when  the  Israelites  finally  contended 
with  them?  (Joshua  15.14.)     11.  What  is  said  about  Caleb  in  Num.  14.24? 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  does  the  phrase  "a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey^  mean?  2.  What  does  the  phrase  "eateth  up  the  inhabitants 
thereof"  mean?  3.  What  do  you  understand  by  "we  were  in  our  own  sight  as 
grasshoppers"?  4.  In  what  did  the  twelve  spies  agree?  5.  In  what  did  they 
differ?  6.  What  was  the  chief  mistake  of  the  ten  spies?  7.  When  did  the 
young  man  with  EHsha  learn  that  "they  that  are  with  us  are  more  than  they 
that  are  with  them"?  (2  K  6.)  8.  What  is  your  usual  attitude  toward  ob- 
stacles?   9.    How  may  we  regard  an  obstacle  as  an  opportunity? 

Note  Book  Work.  Write  Scene  VI.  Jealousy  and  Envy  Punished.  On  your 
map  trace  the  route  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh. 
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THE  REPORT  OP  THE  SPIES 

^meti  tCext 

If  God  is  for  us,  who  is  against  us?    Rom.  8.31 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Num.  13.1-3,  25-33.  The  Report 
of  the  Spies.  T.  Num.  14.1-10.  The  People's  Rebellion.  W.  Num.  14.11-25. 
Moses'  Intercession.  T.  Num.  14.26-45.  Unbelief  Punished.  F.  Num.  16. 
i-ii.  Korah's  Rebellion.  S.  Isa.  30.8-17.  Unbelief  Leads  to  Destruction.  S. 
Heb.  4.1-13.    Warning  against  Unbelief. 

STUDY  Num.  i3.i-3»  i7,  14-25    READ  Num.  13-16    COMMIT  w  31,  32 

I  And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  2  Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  spy 
out  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  of  every  tribe 
of  their  fathers  shall  ye  send  a  man,  every  one  a  prince  among  them.  3  And 
Moses  sent  them  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  according  to  the  commandment 
of  Jehovah :  all  of  them  men  who  were  heads  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

25  And  they  returned  from  spying  out  the  land  at  the  end  of  forty  days. 
26  And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses,  and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  congre- 
gation of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadcsh;  and 
brought  back  word  unto  them,  and  unto  all  the  congregation,  and  showed  them 
the  fruit  of  the  land.  27  And  they  told  him,  and  said,  We  came  unto  the 
land  whither  thou  sentest  us;  and  surely  it  floweth  with  milk  and  honey;  and 
this  is  the  fruit  of  it.  28  Howbeit  the  people  that  dwell  in  the  land  are  strong, 
and  the  cities  are  fortified,  and  very  great:  and  moreover  we  saw  the  children 
of  Anak  there.  29  And  Amalek  dwelleth  in  the  land  of  the  South:  and  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  hill-country;  and  the 
Canaanite  dwelleth  by  the  sea,  and  along  by  the  side  of  the  Jordan. 

30  And  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before  Moses,  and  said,  Let  us  go  up  at  once, 
and  possess  it;  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.  31  But  the  men  that  went 
up  with  him  said,  We  are  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people;  for  they  are 
stronger  than  we.  32  And  they  brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  land  which 
they  had  spied  out  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  The  land,  through  which 
we  have  gone  up  to  spy  it  out,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof ; 
and  all  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  great  stature.  33  And  there  we 
saw  the  Nephilim,  the  sons  of  Anak,  who  come  of  the  Nephilim:  and  we  were 
in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

I.  Lesson  Outline.  I.  Twelve  Spies  sent  to  Canaan,  13. 1-20.  II.  The  Jour- 
ney of  the  Spies,  13.21-25.  III.  The  Majority  and  the  Minority  Reports,  13. 
^-33'  IV.  The  Rebellion  of  the  People,  Moses*  Intercession  for  them,  the 
Forty  Years'  Wandering  Announced,  14. 1-38. 


1-3.  And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Send  thorn  men.  Compare  Dt. 
1.22.  It  was  at  the  people's  request,  and  with  God's  sanction. — Which  I  gwe 
unto  the  children  of  Israel.    See  Dt.  1.21. 

4-24,  These  verses  record  the  names  of  the  spies,  the  directions  the^  received 
from  Moses,  their  journey  through  Canaan  to  Mount  Hermon  (region  of  the 
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entrance  of  Hamath),  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  cluster  of  grapes  in  the  valley 
of  Eschol. 

27.  Surely  it  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  It  was  "fat,"  not  "lean,"  verse  20 ; 
milk  and  honey  were  most  desirable  products,  honey  being  of  greater  importance 
to  the  Israelites  than  to  us,  for  it  took  the  place  with  them  of  our  sugar.  The 
expression  merely  means  that  it  was  an  extremely  fertile,  productive  land. 

29.  Atnalek.  The  Amalekites.— T/i^  land  of  the  South.  The  Negeb,  south  of 
Judah. — Hittite,  Jehusite,  Amorite,  Canaanite.  The  Hittites,  as  we  know  from 
the  Monuments,  were  at  one  time  a  very  powerful  people,  for  Palestine  is 
called  "The  Land  of  Heth,"  that  is,  the  land  of  the  children  of  Heth  or  the 
Hittites.  In  Abraham's  day  they  occupied  the  land  later  known  as  Judah;  it 
was  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  that  he  purchased  the  field  of  Machpelah.  We 
hear  of  the  Jehusites  only  as  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Jebus,  which 
later  became  Jerusalem.  They  retained  their  stronghold  till  David's  time.  In 
the  earliest  Babylonian  records  the  whole  of  Syria  is  assigned  to  "the  Lord 
of  the  Atnorites"  At  the  time  of  Abraham  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
highlands.  All  the  tribes  of  Canaan  were  sometimes  called  the  Canaanites,  but 
the  term  belongs  strictly  to  a  tribe  dwelling  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
Plain  of  Sharon  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  They  were  the  "Low-landers." 
Joppa  belonged  to  them,  and  the  "five  cities  of  the  Plain." 

30.  Caleb.    Joshua  also  remonstrated  with  the  people.    See  Num.  i4.6rio. 

32.  They  brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  land.  They  had  praised  the  land 
in  verse  27,  but  on  Caleb's  urging  that  they  go  on  and  possess  it,  their  craven 
hearts  lead  them  now  to  disparage  the  land. — A  land  that  eateth  up  the  in- 
habitants. A  land  where  the  people  do  not  prosper;  where  they  "devour"  each 
other  in  strife.  Contrast  Caleb's  and  Joshua's  words  in  verse  9;  the  people  of 
the  land  are  bread  for  us;  Jehovah  is  with  us,  fear  them  not. 

33.  Nephilim.  Or,  giants,  RVm.  "Nephilim  must  have  been  the  name  of  a 
lace  of  giant  structure.  Apparently  there  was  a  popular  belief  that  the 
earth  was  at  one  time  peopled  by  a  race  of  giants  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  the  union  of  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men,  the  last  remnants  of  whom 
were  reputed  to  be  the  ancient  giant  inhabitants  of  Hebron"  (Driver). — We 
were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers.  "Caleb  and  Joshua  said  in  effect,  *We 
have  compared  the  giants   with   God,   and   the  giants  are  as  grasshoppers'" 

(P.  B.  Meyer). — And  so  we  were  in  their  sight.    Those  who  do  not  respect 
themselves  will  not  be  respected  by  others. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

I.  Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  land  was 
ready  for  the  people;  were  the  people  ready  for  the  land?  The  report  which 
Caleb  and  his  compeers  were  to  bring  was  to  decide,  not  a  question  of 
geography,  but  a  question  of  philosophy.  It  was  to  test  the  present  capacity 
of  the  people  of  God,  to  determine  whether  the  heart  of  Israel  was  ripe 
for  its  inheritance.    George  Matheson,  in  Representative  Men, 

27.  The  land  Howeth  with  milk  and  honey.  The  assessors  tell  us  that  the 
increase  of  the  total  wealth  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
is  such  as  to  make  the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  seem  dull  and  slow.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  good  land,  a  land  that  fioweth  with  milk  and  honey,  a  land 
wherein  all  the  industrious  might  eat  bread  without  scarcity  and  not  lack 
any  good  thing.  Yet  the  distribution  of  these  advantages  is  so  in^perfect 
that  the  problem  of  poverty  in  all  our  great  cities  is  steadily  becoming  more 
serious.  More  than  half  the  families  in  this  land  are  not  now  sitting  under 
their  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  nor  have  they  any  clear  prospect  of  ever  doing 
so.  Multitudes  of  n?en  and  women  are  working  beyond  their  strength  for  an 
adequate  return,  and  the  lives  they  live  are  not  the  Jives  of  the  children  of 
God.  Thus,  for  all  those  who  love  their  fellows,  there  remains  much  work 
to  be  done  before  we  really  gain  possession  of  our  land  of  promise.  Charles 
Reynolds  Brown,  in  The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit. 

WGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFg 

27.  This  is  the  fruit  of  it.    See  verse  23.    The  rocky  hillsides,  with  their  light, 
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gravelly  soil  and  sunny  exposures,  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  rapid  drainage 
of  the  winter  rains,  all  combine  to  render  Palestine  peculiarly  a  land  of  vines. 
Not  only  Judah,  but  all  the  land  from  Lebanon  to  Beersheba  was  once  clad 
on  every  hill  with  terraced  vineyards,  which  have  left  behind  them  traces 
of  their  existence  in  the  wine  presses  and  vats  hewn  in  the  rocks.  Eschol, 
or  Grape  Valley,  a  hill  to  the  south  of  Hebron,  is  still  clad  with  vines  and 
the  grapes  are  the  finest  and  largest  in  Palestine.  Clusters  weighing  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  have  been  gathered.  With  care  and  judicious  thinning  it  is 
known  that  branches  weighing  nearly  twenty  pounds  can  be  produced.  H,  B. 
Tristram,  in  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible. 

^  The  people  that  dwell  in  the  land  are  strong.  There  is  a  description,  dating 
about  1250  B.  c,  of  a  journey  through  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  preserved  in  a 
London  papyrus  and  in  the  fragments  of  two  other  countries.  The  story  is  of 
great  value  for  the  reason  that  it  depicts  most  vividly  the  insecurity  prevailing 
in  the  south  of  Syria  as  far  as  Egypt,  at  the  end  of  the  second  millenium,  b.  c.  ; 
that  is,  about  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Jews.  Although  the 
country  had  been  again  and  again  under  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt,  and  had  been 
strongly  influenced  by  Babylonian-Assyrian  civilization,  yet  the  text  shows  that 
a  journey  through  it  was  still  a  matter  of  great  difficult  and  no  small  danger. 
Dr.  A,  Weidemann,  in  Popular  Literature  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

32.  All  the  people  that  we  saw  are  men  of  great  stature.  Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Mac- 
alister,  Director  of  Excavations,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  had  an  interesting 
article  in  the  Sunday  School  Times  a  few  years  ago,  entitled  Were  there  Giants 
in  Canaan?  In  re^fard  to  the  giants  whom  the  craven-hearted  spies  saw,  he 
says:  Notwithstandmg  the  tremors  of  the  spies,  it  would  seem  that  when  the 
Israelites  came  to  grapple  with  the  Anakim  they  proved  not  to  be  such  formidable 
opponents  after  all.  The  dispossession  of  the  sons  of  Anak  by  Caleb  is  merely 
recorded  incidentally-yone  might  almost  say  in  an  aside — in  Joshua  15.14;  and 
not  the  least  hint  is  given  that  Caleb  found  any  difficulty  in  removing  them  from 
his  inheritance. 

The  spies  who  sdid  they  felt  "like  grasshoppers"  were  Semites,  and  so  were 
prone  to  exaggeration;  of  their  kin  was  a  Syrian  servant  of  my  own  who 
told  me  that  he  "just  seen  a  snake  the  size  of  a  camel  1" 

There  is  no  special  reason  to  infer  from  the  Biblical  passages  that  the 
Nephilim  were  in  any  sense  a  monster  race.  That  their  average  stature  should 
exceed  that  of  the  Hebrews  is  only  what  might  be  expected.  The  one  race 
had  been  settled  in  their  rich  lands  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  strong  and 
secure  in  their  fortresses,  for  many  generations— certainly  for  twelve  hundred 
years.  The  other  race  had  been  stunted  by  the  servitude  and  the  hard  life  of 
Egypt. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  Name  the  stopping  places  on  the  way  between  Egypt 
and  Sinai,  and  mention  a  fact  connected  with  each.  How  long  a  time  was 
spent  on  this  part  of  the  journey?  How  long  a  time  was  spent  at  Sinai?  What 
were  the  lessons  learned  at  Sinai?  Mention  the  stopping-places  between  Sinai 
and  Kadesh  and  the  events  connected  with  each. 


From  Hazeroth  the  Israelites  journeyed  in  the  Wilderness  of  Paran.  on 
through  what  Moses  afterwards  called  "that  great  and  terrible  wilderness" 
(Dt.  1.19)  till  they  came  to  Kadesh.  Here  they  reached  a  turning  point  in 
their  history,  and  they  turned  the  wrong  way. 

From  Kadesh  they  could  have  gone  on  and  possessed  the  land  promised  to 
them,  had  they  been  strong  in  the  faith  that  God  would  help  them,  for  there 
were  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  powerful  people  who  must  be  vanquished. 
They  lacked  this  faith;  they  accepted  the  majority  report  of  the  spies  who 
said  the  people  in  Canaan  were  too  powerful  for  them  to  conquer.  We  see 
that  they  could  not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief,  as  we  read  in  Hebrews.  Again 
we  hear  that  familiar  plaint.  Would  that  we  had  died  in  the  land  of  Egjrpt! 
And  they  murmured  against  Mosesi  and  Aaron,  and  even  talked  about  choosing 
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another  leader  and  returning  to  Egypt,  while  they  were  at  the  point  of  stoning 
to  death  Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  two  spies  who  presented  their  minority  report 
and  urged  the  advance  into  Canaan. 

Moses  and  Aaron  betook  themselves  to  God  in  prayer  and  learned  that  as 
punishment  not  one  of  those  over  twenty  who  left  Egypt  should  enter  the 
Promised  Land  save  Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  two  men  of  faith. 

No  sooner  did  the  people  hear  that  the  door  into  the  Promised  Land  was 

*  closed  to  them,  than  they  resolved  to  go  at  all  hazards.  Disobeying  Moses*  com- 
mands, they  were  presumptuous  and  persisted  in  making  the  attempt.  They  had 
a  crushing  defeat  and  returned  for  thirty-eight  years  more  of  schooling  in  the 
Wilderness. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

At  Kadesii-barnea  the  Israelites  were  on  the  very  borders  of  tHe  Land  of 
Promise.  Next  to  Sinai  it  is  the  most  important  spot,  in  the  history  of  Israel's 
wanderings  for  it  was  their  headquarters  for  thirty-eight  years. 

The  site  of  Kadesh  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  From  the 
Biblical  narrative  we  know  that  it  was  in  the  Wilderness  of  Paran  and  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  not  far  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan,  eleven  days' 
journey  from  Sinai  "by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir",  or  the  route  of  the  Arabah, 
and  not  far  from  the  border  of  Edom  and  from  Mount  Hor.  The  location 
given  on  our  map  is  that  of  Ain  Kadish  (the  Holy  Spring),  fifty  miles  south 
of  Beersheba,  and  identified  as  Kadesh  by  many  noted  scholars. 

Dr.  Trumbull  describes  the  plain  here  as  hill-encircled,  several  miles  wide. 
Along  the  middle  is  an  extensive  water-bed  of  unusual  fertility  for  the  desert, 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  oasis 
where  the  wells  are  is  of  great  beauty  and  fertility. 

Have  you,  perhaps,  thought  of  the  Children  of  Israel  as  spending  forty 
years  on  the  road^  to  Canaan,  pitching  their  tents  every  few  weeks  in  a  new 
place?  The  fact  is  that  "thirty-nine  of  those  years  were  spent  in  camp  and 
only  one  year  was  consumed  in  covering  the  entire  journey  of  one  thousand 
one  hundred  miles  between  Rameses  and  the  River  Jordan."  At  Kadesh, 
as  Dr.  Trumbull  observes,  the  people  were  not  set  at  marching  up  and  down,r 
and  back  and  forth,  for  thirty-eight  and  a  half  years,  but  were  simply  left  to  live 
as  the  Arabs  of  that  region  live  today — sowing  and  reaping  barley  in  the  wadies 
that  stretch  away  from  the  plains  of  Ain  Kadish,  southward  and  westward, 

*  and  tending  their  flocks  in  the  mountain  passes  on  every  side. 

From  Numbers  33  we  know  that  they  went  down  to  Ezion-gebcr  and  back 
again  to  Kadesh.  On  our  large  colored  map  the  probable  route  from  Sinai 
to  Kadesh,  and  from  Kadesh  to  the  Jordan,  is  traced,  but  there  is  no  attempt 
to  give  the  journeys  made  during  the  time  that  Kadesh  was  headquarters. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Read  carefully  chapters  13  and  14.  Describe  the  trials  and  discomforts  of 
the  people  in  crossing  the  desert  from  Hazeroth  to  Kadesh,  "that  great  and 
terrible  wilderness"  Moses  called  it,  and  point  out  the  route  on  the  map.  Tell 
why  the  spies  were  sent  into  Canaan,  and  give  the  orders  they  received  from 
Moses.  Trace  their  journey  north  to  Beersheba,  where  Abraham  had  dug 
wells  so  long  ago,  on  through  the  valley  of  Hebron,  the  old  home  of  Israel 
and  Jacob,  on  and  on  till  they  came  to  Mount  Hebron.  Then  describe  the  return 
journey,  the  stopping  to  gather  the  figs  and  pomegranates,  the  cutting  of  the 
largest  branch  of  grapes  they  could  find,  so  large  that  they  tied  it  to  a  pole 
and  carried  it  carefully  between  two  men,  the  ends  of  the  pole  resting  on  their 
shoulders.  Moses  had  told  them  to  bring  back  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  land. 
Show  Tissot's  picture,  the  Grapes  of  Canaan. 

Then  picture  the  scene  in  camp  on  their  return.  Draw  a  rough  sketch  on 
the  board  of  the  tabernacle  surrounded  by  camps.  Tell  what  the  ten  spies  said 
and  then  what  the  two  spies  said.  Picture  the  excitement  and  terror  of  the 
people,  as  they  wept  and  wished  they  had  died  in  Egypt. 

Dwell  upon  Caleb's  great  courage  in  darmg  to  urge  advance  into  the  enemy's 
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country  when  all  were  against  him,  and  in  stoutly  maintaining  that  **We  are 
well  able  to  overcome  it."  "We  are  not  able  to  go  up,"  said  the  ten:  "We  are 
well  able  to  go  up,"  said  the  two.  "There  are  giants  in  the  land  and  we  are 
like  grasshoppers  before  them,"  said  the  ten;  "Yes,  there  are  great  foes  there, 
but  we  need  not  fear  them,  for  God  will  help  us,"  said  the  two. 
"Oh.  Mr.  Can't  from  Mr.  Can 

Is  a  very  different  sort  of  man. 

For  Mr.  Can,  he  always  tries; 

And  Mr.  Can't,  he  always  cries." 
Tell  about  the  three-year-old,  and  Eileen  Martin,  below.    There  are  hard 
things  to  be  met  by  even  small  boys  and  girls;  the  way  to  meet  and  conquer 
them  is  to  go  at  them  courageously.    Simplify  for  your  pupils  the  thought  in 
"Whence  comes  the  Courage  to  meet  Difficulties,"  p.  389. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  When  Dr.  William  and  the  Rev.  James  Robertson 
of  Scotland  were  boys  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  a  new  maid  came  to  work 
in  their  home.  Nannie  Brash,  as  she  was  called,  was  very  tall.  Soon  after 
she  arrived  she  went  out  to  the  bam  to  look  after  the  cows  and  little  William 
followed  to  have  a  look  at  her.  Soon  he  came  running  back  to  the  house  in 
great  astonishment.  "I  saw  Nannie,"  he  cried  out.  "and  her  head  is  up  to  the 
rafters  of  the  roof."  His  brother  James  rebuked  him  for  having  told  a  lie, 
but  William  declared  that  he  had  not.  The  two  boys  went  to  their  mother. 
James  told  what  he  thought  of  William  and  then  William  defended  what  he 
had  said.  Mrs.  Robertson  listened,  and  then  said  that  William  was  excus- 
able for  he  had  spoken  just  as  the  spies  did  when  they  declared  that  the  cities 
of  the  Anakim  were  "walled  up  to  heaven"  (Dt.  1.28),  and  all  the  people  that 
they  saw  in  Canaan  were  men  of  such  great  stature  that  they  were  in  their  own 
sight  "as  grasshoppers."  The  boys  knew  the  story  and  understood  what  she 
meant.    Do  you? 

For  Older  Pupils.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  says  he  knows  a  three-year-old  girl 
who  undertook  to  move  a  table  which  taxed  all  her  strength.  After  a  long 
struggle  her  mother  said  to  her  discouragingly :  "Baby,  you  can't  move  that 
table.  It's  as  big  as  you  are."  "Yes,  I  can,"  was  the  undiscouraged  reply  of  the 
little  girl,  "Fm  as  big  as  it  is."  There  were  two  groups  of  men  in  the  days^ 
we  are  studying  who  looked  at  a  hard  task  in  these  two  ways.  What  is  the' 
story? 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I     M^eriNG  OBSTACLieS 

Timorous  and  Mistrust.  Timorous  and  Mistrust,  you  remember,  reached  the 
Palace  Beautiful  in  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  but  turned  back  frightened 
by  the  lions  on  the  outside.  They  met  Christian  on  their  return  and  tried 
to  discourage  him  from  going  on.  **The  farther  we  go,"  Timorous  exclaimed, 
"the  more  danger  we  meet  with."  And  Mistrust  further  explained:  "Just 
before  us  lie  a  couple  of  lions  in  the  way,  whether  sleeping  or  waking  we 
know  not,  and  we  could  not  think,  if  we  came  within  reach,  but  they  would 
presently  pull  us  in  pieces."    Surely  Bunyan  knew  the  report  of  the  ten  spies. 

Optimist  and  Pessimist.  What  is  an  optimist?  What  is  a  pessimist? 
These  questions  were  asked  in  a  school  not  far  away  and  one  pupil  answered : 
"An  optimist  is  a  man  who  looks  after  the  eyes;  a  pessimist  is  one  who  looks 
after  the  feet."  Of  course  he  was  confounding  optimist  and  oculist,  and  thinking 
of  pes,  pedis,  when  he  defined  the  pessimist,  and  his  answer  is  most  laughable, 
but  It  has  no  little  truth,  after  all.  The  optimist  is  the  up-looker;  the  pessimist, 
the  down-looker.  An  optimist  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  things;  a  pessimist 
on  the  dark  side.    The  optimist  says  "I  can";  the  pessimist,  "I  can't.*^ 

'Tm  pretty  Little  but  FH  try."    This  was  the  answer  gf  Eileen  Martin, 
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aged  seven,  of  Alta,  California.  She  was  talking  over  the  telephone  to  the 
station  agent.  Having  seen  a  broken  rail  near  her  home,  she  had  had  the 
quick  wit  to  call  up  the  station  agent,  for  she  understood  the  semaphore  signal 
that  told  of  the  approach  of  the  train.  Already,  however,  the  train  was  past  the 
station,  and  the  agent  frantically  begged  Eileen  to  run  up  the  track  and  signal  the 
engineer  to  stop.  She  was  little,  as  she  said,  but  she  ran  so  fast  and  waved 
her  apron  so  vigorously  that  the  train  stopped  and  a  wreck  was  averted. 
Happy  the  home  that  has  a  little  girl  with  the  spirit  of  Eileen  Martini  The 
Youth's  Companion. 

"During  the  Boxer  outbreak  there  was  a  little  Chinese  boy  who  bore  thfe 
most  important  message  from  Pekin  to  the  foreign  soldiers.  Over  the  wall 
he  went  by  a  rope,  hiding  under  bridges,  going  without  food,  dodging  the  bar- 
barous soldiers  who  patroled  the  country ;  never  getting  (fiscouraged ;  never 
giving  up;  and  at  last  putting  that  precious  document  into  the  hands  of  the 
general." 

Whence  comes  the  Courage  to  meet  Difficulties.  There  are  about  us  easy- 
going men  and  women  who  airily  profess  the  belief  that  all  will  come  right  yet, 
and  they  give  themselves  over  to  a  shallow  type  of  optimism  which  really  ig- 
nores facts  and  is  indifferent  to  moral  issues.  Probably  we  all  have  felt  the 
tendency  to  banish  despair  by  a  light-hearted  determination  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  coming  evil  and  to  ignore  present  responsibility  and  retribution  hereafter. 

That  kind  of  hopefulness  is  but  the  will-o'-the-wisp  generated  from  the 
marshlands  of  thoughtlessness.  But  now,  against  all  this  we  are  able  to  set 
the  wonderful  optimism  of  Christian  faith.  This  marvelous  spirit  of  courage 
and  hopefulness  comes  to  us  today  as  the  very  gift  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  springs 
directly  from  the  life  and  work  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  Was  ever  life  so 
courageous  and  strong,  as  well  as  so  gracious  and  tender?  Nothing  ever 
daunted  Jesus;  nothing  ever  seemed  to  dim  the  brightness  of  his  confidence, 
as  a  Man,  in  God.  When  the  stormclouds  of  opposition  and  danger  gathered 
thick  about  him  and  the  thunders  pealed  overhead,  he  only  went  right  on,  and 
against  all  odds  he  won. 

Well,  the  life  to  which  he  is  calling  us  is  a  life  that  is  everywhere  perme- 
ated by  the  high  spirit  of  courage  and  hope.  If  you  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Christ  you  will  find  this,  and  your  doubts  and  your  depression  will  vanish 
from  your  life  like  the  morning  mists  when  the  sun  climbs  high  in  the  skies. 
With  Christ  you  go  on  to  victory,  and  you  learn  to  laugh  at  difficulty  and  to 
triumph  over  trial.    Condensed  from  a  Recent  Sermon  by  W.  Harvey  Jellie. 

II    If  God  is  for  us,  who  is  against  us? 

God  with  Us.  In  the  Uffizi  Galley,  Florence,  there  is  a  representation  of  the 
Battle  of  Ivry,  in  which  Henry  IV  of  Navarre  is  waging  war.  Up  in  the 
right-hand  corner  one  sees  which  of  the  contending  armies  will  gain  the  vic- 
tory. There  is  pictured  a  group  of  angels  with  drawn  swords:  they  who  are 
gruarded  by  the  divine  forces  will  win  the  day.  That  is  the  lesson  which  our 
Gold^i  Text  teaches.  Caleb  and  Joshua  knew  that  God  was  with  them,  there- 
fore they  could  urge,  "Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  the  land"  and  could 
aflfirm,  "We  are  well  able  to  overcome  it."  The  other  ten  spies  thought  only  of 
their  own  unaided  power  and  therefore  declared,  "We  are  not  able  to  go  up 
against  the  people;  for  they  are  stronger  than  we." 

In  his  life  of  Cromwell,  Hood  recalls  the  world-wide  surprise  when  Crom- 
well's  unskilled  farmer  soldiers  conquered  the  trained  armies  of  the  Royalists. 
After  giving  various  reasons  for  their  victory,  he  gives  the  true  one:  "The 
principal  reason  after  all,  is  found  in  the  higher  faith  of  Cromwell's  men. 
Their  battle  cry  was,  "God  with  us." 

It  was  not  the  might  of  the  little  band  of  three  hundred  men  who  with 
Gideon  routed  the  Midianites ;  it  was  "the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon." 

Said  Felix  of  Nola,  after  his  hiding  place  in  a  cave  had  been  passed  by  his 
pursuers  because  they  saw  a  spider's  web  in  the  opening :"  "Where  God  is  not, 
a  wall  is  but  a  spider's  web ;  where  God  is,  a  spider's  web  is  as  a  wall" 
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III    MissiONAiY  Topic    Wheus  thews  a«  Giants  in  the  Land 

There  are  Giants  in  Unoccupied  Mission  Fields.  After  giving  in  "The  Un- 
occupied Mission  Fields"  many  instances  of  the  diflficulties  of  climate  and  hard- 
ships of  travel  which  must  be  faced  yet  by  the  missionaries  in  difficult  fields, 
Mr.  Zwemer  adds:  Those  who  expect  to  occupy  these  lands  must  be  willing 
to  endure  hardship  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  need  the  same  patience, 
persistence,  energy  and  hopefulness  which  characterized  explorers  like  Sven 
Hedin,  while  he  was  trying  to  fill  up  the  blank  spaces  on  the  map  of  Central 
Asia,  or  Livingstone  those  in  Central  Africa.  The  terrors  of  the  desert — 
thirst,  loneliness,  and  the  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  sands— are  all  stem 
realities.    The  desert  is  a  world  of  its  own. 

Where  there  were  Giants  in  Our  Own  Land.  "Best  Things  in  America," 
the  Junior  Book  issued  by  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  is  a  most 
interesting  account  of  pioneer  life  and  missionary  effort  in  our  own  land  long 
ago.  In  the  chapter  describing  the  journey  of  the  Great-Hearts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "furthering  the  Gospel  to  the  Westward  and  the  Regions  Beyond"  occur 
these  words : — 

I  wonder  whether  you  have  ever  heard  of  the  "Haystack  Prayer  Meeting"? 
"Are  we  not  studying  missions?"  I  hear  you  respond,  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion ringing  in  your  tones.  Well,  then,  did  you  know  that  one  of  the  Hay- 
stack men  traveled  all  over  our  country  as  it  was  then  known,  back  and  forth, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  especially  through  the  great  region  of  the 
Southwest,  keeping  careful  records  of  all  he  and  his  co-traveler  saw  and  learned  ? 

It  is  he — Samuel  J.  Mills  (and  this  is  as  if  we  should  say  nowadays  Robert 
E.  Speer,  Dr.  Grenfell,  or  Charles  Stelzle) — who  is  all  this  time  holding  those 
boys  at  Middlebury  College  spellbound.  More  than  one  of  them  has  quietly 
resolved — as  American  boys  can  resolve  when  their  noblest  self  is  awakened — 
to  make  his  life  tell  for  all  it  may  in  helping  to  Christianize  that  almost  Christ- 
less  country,  and  they  go  out  from  that  meeting  true  student  volunteers,  though 
without  the  sitmulus  of  that  stirring  name  which  may  be  yours  some  day. 

What  could  be  done  to  teach  and  help  to  a  better  life  these  people,  who 
year  by  year  were  sinking  deeper  in  ignorance  and  becoming  more  un-Christian 
and  un-American? 

There  were  several  ways  thought  of;  one  was  the  organization  of  societies 
to  make  Bibles  and  to  find  young  men  who  would  give  their  lives  to  the  heroic 
work  of  distributing  them  among  the  people  who  were  in  such  dire  need  of  their 
instructions.  Some  thought  that,  as  churches  for  the  scattered  settlers  in  the 
wilderness  were  out  of  the  question,  they  could  best  help  the  people  by  holding 
a  succession  of  camp-meetings  at  the  more  central  locations.  Another  plan 
was  to  mark  out  the  great  churchless  tracts  into  circuits,  put  a  rider  on  each 
circuit,  and  bid  him  cover  it  once  a  month,  preaching  here  today  and  there 
tomorrow,  but  returning  at  regular  intervals  to  each  community  too  scattered 
and  too  poor  to  support  a  regular  ministry. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  one  of  our  earnest  and  bright-faced  student 
volunteers  became  a  circuit  rider,  and  one  found  his  work  m  giving  the  Bible 
to  many  a  family  that  had  never  seen  "even  the  back  of  one"  before.  There 
were  "giants  in  the  land"  in  those  days,  at  least  there  were  men  and  things 
harder  to  conquer  than  the  giants  of  former  times — Indians,  savage  and  cruel, 
and  white  men  scarcely  less  so ;  there  were  no  roads  in  the  wilderness  country — 
only  bridle-paths  and  Indian  trails;  here  was  every  kind  of  hardship  and  tax 
and  strain  on  body,  mind,  and  spirit;  and  these  young  men,  splendid  in  en- 
durance, in  fortitude,  and  in  self-sacrifice,  give  us  a  last  glimpse  of  our  noble 
Great-hearts  on  their  travels. 

We  arc  well  Able  to  Overcome.  In  addition  to  the  magnitude  of  the  need, 
the  unoccupied  fields  have  an  interest  and  importance  peculiarly  their  own  on 
the  score  of  difficulty  of  access.  These  fields  are  the  enemy's  citadels,  the  high 
places  of  his  dominion,  flaunting  defiance  in  the  face  of  a  militant  Church. 
They  are  the  Gibraltars  of  Satan's  power,  perched  in  some  instances  in  what 
might  be  compared  to  eagles'  fastnesses,  and  in  other  places  set,  like  islands, 
amid  an  ocean  of  unnavigable  sand.  Are  they  never  to  be  stormed?  Is  the  re- 
proach that  their  unoccupied  character  brings  upon  Zion  never  to  be  rolled  away  ? 
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Thus  a  writer  in  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  questions,  and  I  find 
the  answer  in  a  letter  of  a  missionary,  William  Ashmore:  We  foreign  mis- 
sionaries number  about  fifteen  thousand  all  told.  If  it  were  an  army  of  secular 
conquest,  what  would  fifteen  thousand  men  and  women  amount  to  in  a  cam- 
paign against  a  thousand  millions,  but  in  a  spiritual  conflict  what  will  fifteen 
thousand  not  accomplish,  especially  when  the  Man  with  the  drawn  sword  heads 
the  column? 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

They  can,  because  they  believe  they  can.    VirgiL 

It  requires  strength  and  courage  to  swim  against  the  stream,  while  any  dead 
fish  can  swim  with  it.    Smiles. 

The  true  optimist  is  the  man  who  knows  how  strong  is  the  arm  of  God,  how 
wise  his  will,  how  infinite  his  love.    W,  Harvey- J  elite. 

What  we  do  in  the  crisis  always  depends  upon  whether  we  see  the  difliculties 
in  the  light  of  God,  or  God  in  the  shadow  of  the  diflficulties.    G.  Campbell  Morgan. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Giants  of  selfishness  and  greed,  far  outranking  the  children  of  Anak,  oppose 
our  advance!  But  when  the  returns  are  all  in,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
One  with  us  stronger  than  they !  And  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? 
Charles  Reynolds  Brown. 

Like  the  ten  we  can  be  pessimists;  or  like  the  two,  optimists.  Like  the  ten 
we  can  put  difficulties  between  ourselves  and  God  and  say  we  are  not  able, 
or  like  the  two  we  can  put  God  between  the  difficulties  and  ourselves  and  say 
we  are  well  able. 

The  third  Sunday  in  October  is  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Sunday-schools 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  invited  on  this  day  to  engage  in  public  and 
private  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  a  special  blessing  upon  Sunday-schools  in 
all  lands.  And  strong  in  the  faith  that  all  God*s  biddings  are  enablings,  that 
with  his  help  we  can  remove  mountains,  let  us  strive  persistently  and  believingly 
hereafter  to  do  our  part  in  carrying  out  our  prayer. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  search  for  the  Hittites.    See  the  Independent,  Oct.  21,  '09. 

2.  The  grasshopper  view  of  one's  self— self-depreciation. 

3.  Optimism  and  pessimism. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.    i.  How  many  years  have  intervened  between  the  last 


is  the  reference  in  verse  4?  (Lesson  of  the  Spies.)  5.  What  are  some  of  the 
earlier  references  to  "the  rod"?  (Concordance.)  6.  What  does  Psalm  106  say 
was  Moses'  sin  in  this  event?  7.  What  does  "Meribah"  mean?  (Foot-note  of 
Bible.)     8.  What  is  the  history  recorded  in  Numbers? 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Why  do  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving  day?  2. 
What  cause  had  the  Israelites  for  thanksgiving  instead  of  mourning?  3.  Why 
did  Moses  and  Aaron  fall  upon  their  faces,  v.  6?  4-  What  was  Moses'  sin  at 
this  time?  (Clipping,  Tfs,  p.  393.)  5.  How  had  he  failed  to  "sanctify"  Jehovah? 
6.  What  similar  miracle  is  recorded  as  happening  earlier?  7.  Was  Moses'  pun- 
ishment too  great  for  his  offence?  (Clipping,  p  394) 

Note  Book  Work.  Begin  a  Biogranhy  of  Joshua.  Write  Part  1,  Joshua  the 
Soldier  and  Moses'  Minister.  See  i  Ch.  727;  Heb.  4-8;  Ex.  24.13.  Write  Part 
II,  Joshua  the  Spy, 
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THE  SIN  OF  MOSES  AND  AARON 

^Vbm  Cext 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 

Be  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 

O  Jehovah,  my  rock,  and  my  redeemer.    Ps.  19.14 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Num.  20.1-13.  The  Sin  of  Moses 
and  Aaron.  T.  Num.  16.36-50.  Complaint  Followed  by  Plague.  W.  Num. 
17.1-11.  Choice  of  Aaron.  T.  Num.  18.1-7.  Aaron  Appointed  Priest.  F.  2  Sam. 
12.1-15.  Sin  and  Repentance.  S.  Jer.  9.1-16.  A  Discouraged  Prophet.  S.  Job 
1.6-22.    Patient  Endurance. 

STUDY  Num.  20.1-13    READ  Num.  17-20    COMMIT  w  n,  12 

1  And  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation,  came  into  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin  in  the  first  month :  and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh ;  and  Miriam 
died  there,  and  was  buried  there. 

2  And  there  was  no  water  for  the  congregation :  and  they  assembled  them- 
selves together  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron.  3  And  the  people  strove  with 
Moses,  and  spake,  saying,  Would  that  we  had  died  when  our  brethren  died  be- 
fore Jehovah!  4  And  why  have  ye  brought  the  assembly  of  Jehovah  into  this 
wilderness,  that  we  should  die  there,  we  and  our  beasts  ?  5  And  wherefore  have 
ye  made  us  to  come  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  in  unto  this  evil  place?  it  is 
no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates ;  neither  is  there  any 
water  to  drink.  6  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  from  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembly unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  fell  upon  their  faces :  and  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  appeared  unto  them.  7  And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses,  say- 
ing, 8  Take  the  rod,  and  assemble  the  congregation,  thou,  and  Aaron  thy 
brother,  and  speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes,  that  it  give  forth  its 
water ;  and  thou  shalt  bring  forth  to  them  water  out  of  the  rock ;  so  thou  shalt 
give  the  congregation  and  their  cattle  drink.  9  And  Moses  took  the  rod  from 
before  Jehovah,  as  he  commanded  him. 

10  And  Moses  and  Aaron  gathered  the  assembly  together  before  the  rock,  and 
he  said  unto  them.  Hear  now,  ye  rebels;  shall  we  bring  you  forth  water  out  of 
this  rock?  11  And  Moses  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  smote  the  rock  with  his  rod 
twice;  and  water  came  forth  abundantly,  and  the  congregation  drank,  and  their 
cattle.  12  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  Because  ye  believed  not 
in  me,  to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore  ye  shall 
not  bring  this  assembly  into  the  land  which  I  have  given  them.  13  These  are  the 
waters  of  Meribah;  because  the  children  of  Israel  strove  with  Jehovah,  and  he 
was  sanctified  in  them. 

-♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Miriam's  Death,  i.  II.  The  Complaint  of  the  People, 
2-5.  III.  Help  from  Jehovah  Sought,  6-9.  IV.  The  Waters  of  Meribah, 
Moses'  Sin  and  Sentence,  10-13. 

1.  Even  the  whole  congregation.  They  had  been  scattered,  now  they  were  all 
assembled.— T/jf  first  month.  Of  the  fortieth  year  after  leaving  Egypt.  They 
had  come  to  Kadesh  in  the  second  year  (Num.  13.26). 

2.  They  assembled  themselves  together  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  observes  Milton,  that  those  who  are  the  most  unworthy  of 
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liberty  are  wont  to  behave  most  ungratefully  towards  their  deliverers. 

3.  IVhen  our  hrethern  died.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  wholesale  deaths 
that  followed  the  rebellions  of  Korah,  and  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  chapter  16. 

5-  Of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates.    The  fruit  brought  back  by  the 
spies.    The  new  generation  had  heard  of  the  fruits  of  Canaan,  they  were  on  their 
way  to  that  land,  but  here,  they  complained, 
was  none  of  the  much-talked-of  fruit. 

6.  Went  from  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bly. Without  trying  to  argue  with  them. — 
Unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  and 
fell  upon  their  faces.  "As  if  crushed  and 
helpless  in  face  of  the  heart-breaking  proof 
jf  the  persistent  obstinacy  of  the  old 
faults." 

8.  The  rod.  His  staff,  Ex.  4.17;  7.17;  14. 
16;  17.5,  9. — Speak  ye  unto  the  rock.  He  is 
not  told  to  smite  the  rock. — That  it  give 
forth  its  water.  Recall  the  miracle  at  Rep- 
hidim,  Ex.  17. 1-7. 

10.  Hear  now,  ye  rebels.  Moses  is  bitter 
At  finding  the  new  generation  as  complain- 
ing as  the  old.  "His  angry  scolding  betrays 
wounded  personal  importance,  and  annoy- 
dnce  at  rebellion  against  his  own  authority 
rather  than  grief  at  the  people's  distrust  of 
God,  and  also  a  distinct  clouding  over  of  Pomegranate.  Flowers  and  Fruit 
his  own  consciousness  of  dependence   for 

all  his  power  on  God,  and  an  impure  mingling  of  thoughts  of  self.  The  same 
turbid  blending  of  anger  and  self-regard  impelled  his  arm  to  the  passionately  re- 
peated strokes,  which,  in  heat,  he  substituted  for  the  quiet  words  he  was  bidden 
to  speak.  The  Palestinian  Targum  says,  very  significantly,  that  at  the  first 
stroke  the  rock  dropped  blood,  thereby  indicating  the  tragic  sinfulness  of  the 
angry  blow.  How  unworthy  a  representative  of  the  long-suffering  God  was  this 
angry  man!"     (Maclaren). 

12.  Because  ye  believed  not  in  me.  His  unbelief  seems  to  have  been  in  that 
he  denied  to  God  the  power  to  bring  forth  the  water  by  ascribing  that  power  to 
himself. — To  sanctify  me.  "God  is  sanctified  whenever  we  put  an  inviolable 
fence  around  himself  and  his  words;  obeying  them  with  instant  and  utter  loy- 
alty" (Meyer). 

13.  Meribah.  That  is,  Strife,  RVm. — Was  sanctified  in  them.  Or  showed 
himself  holy,  RVm. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

I.  Miriam  died  ther^.  It  is  among  the  chief  griefs  of  old  age,  that  the  friends 
of  our  youth  drop  off  one  by  one,  and  leave  us  more  and  more  companionless, 
until  at  last  we  are  wholly  solitary.  Moses,  according  to  Josephus,  mourned 
for  Miriam  during  the  space  of  thirty  days,  and  honored  her  with  a  costly  public 
funeral,  in  which  all  the  people  took  part.  Her  grave,  according  to  him,  was  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  called  Sin,  which  must  have  been  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
Kadesh.    Canon  Rawlinson,  in  Moses,  His  Life  and  Time. 

11.  And  the  congregation  drank.  Among  the  suggestive  pictures  to  be  seen 
in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  there  is  one,  held  by  archaeologists  to  be  as  early  as 
the  second  century,  which  represents  the  gift  of  water  in  the  desert  as  Moses 
smites  the  rock  with  the  rod.  Pressing  around  the  gushing  water,  the  people 
hold  forth  their  drinking  vessels  to  catch  the  life-giving  stream.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  picture  reflects  the  impression  made  at  that  time  by  the 
preaching  and  testimony  of  the  Christian  disciples.  "In  the  barren  wilderness 
of  heathenism,  where  men  had  sought  and  dug  for  water  so  long  that  at  last 
they  were  in  despair  of  finding  any,  now  welled  freshly  forth  the  fountain  of 
living  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life;  and  thus  many  a  soul  among  the 
beathen  thirsting  for  truth,  many  a  seeker  after  wisdom  in  the  schools  of  the 
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philosophers,  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  tfie  most  diverse,  or  in  Jewish  houses 
of  prayer,  found  here  his  deepest  longing  satisfied.  Dr,  J.  B.  Robinson,  Mission- 
ary  Bishop  in  Southern  Asia. 

12.  Therefore  ye  shall  not  bring  this  assembly  into  the  land  which  I  have  given 
them.  That  burst  of  anger  is  a  grave  symptom  of  lessened  love  for  the  sinful 
murmurers;  and  lessened  love  always  means  lessened  power  to  guide  and  help. 
The  people  are  not  changed,  but  Moses  is.  He  has  no  longer  the  invincible  pa- 
tience, the  utter  self-obhvion,  the  readiness  for  self-sacrifice,  which  had  borne 
him  up  of  old,  and  so  he  fails.  We  may  learn  from  his  failure  that  the  prime 
requisite  for  doing  God's  work  is  love,  which  cannot  be  moved  to  anger  nor 
stirred  to  self-assertion,  but  meets  and  conquers  murmuring  and  rebellion  by 
patient  holding  forth  of  God's  gift,  and  is,  in  some  faint  degree,  an  echo  of  his 
endless  long-suffering.  But  was  his  momentary  failure  not  too  severely  pun- 
ished? 

His  failure  was  a  comparatively  small  matter  in  itself;  and  if  the  sentence  is 
regarded  merely  as  the  punishment  of  a  sin,  it  appears  sternly  disproportionate 
to  the  offence.  Were  eighty  years  of  faithful  service  not  sufficient  to  procure 
the  condonation  of  one  moment's  impatience?  Is  not  that  harsh  treatment? 
But  a  tiny  blade  above  ground  may  indicate  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  root, 
needing  drastic  measures  for  its  extirpation;  and  the  sentence  was  not  only 
punishment  for  sin,  but  kind,  though  punitive,  relief  from  an  office  for  which 
Moses  had  no  longer,  in  full  measure,  his  old  qualifications.  The  subsequent 
history  does  not  show  any  withdrawal  of  God's  favor  from  him,  and  certainly 
it  would  be  no  very  sore  sorrow  to  be  freed  from  the  heavy  load,  carried  so 
long.  There  is  a  disapprobation,  no  doubt,  in  the  sentence ;  but  it  treats  the  con- 
duct of  Moses  rather  as  a  symptom  of  lessened  fitness  for  his  heavy  responsi- 
bility than  as  sin;  and  there  is  as  much  kindness  as  condemnation  in  saying  to 
the  wearied  veteran,  who  has  stood  at  his  post  so  long  and  has  taken  up  arms 
once  more,  "You  have  done  enough.  You  are  not  what  you  were.  Other  hands 
must  hold  the  leader's  staff.  Enter  into  rest."  Alexander  Maclaren,  in  Exposi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

II.  The  water  came  forth  abundantly.  On  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  great  feast  held  in  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  the  har- 
vest, a  procession  formed  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice  and  marched 
around  the  pool  of  Siloam  in  the  valley  of  Kidron.  There  at  the  fountain  the 
priest  filled  a  golden  pitcher  with  water  and  carried  it  solemnly  up  the  temple 
steps  to  the  altar,  where  they  poured  out  the  water  "before  the  Lord".  This 
they  did  in  memory  of  the  time  in  the  wilderness  when  the  rock  had  yielded 
water  to  their  forefathers. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  When  before  had  Moses  stmck  a  rock  and  obtained  water? 
When  did  Abraham  fail  in  faith?  What  faults  had  Jacob?  What  faults  had 
Aaron?    What  fault  had  Miriam?    What  fault  had  Moses? 


In  our  last  lesson  the  Israelites  were  at  Kadesh  and  now  again  they  are  re- 
ported there,  but  between  the  two  lessons  about  thirty-eight  years  have  passed. 
In  Num.  ss  we  have  a  list  of  the  seventeen  stations  at  which  they  had  tarried 
meanwhile,  but  of  most  of  them  we  know  nothing.  The  rivalry  of  different 
tribes  and  successive  rebellions  against  Moses'  authority  are  recorded.  Special 
prominence  is  given  to  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company  of  Levites  who 
aspired  to  priestly  rights  and  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  to  the  rebellion  of 
Dothan  and  Abiram  and  others,  who  accused  Moses  of  wishing  to  make  him- 
self king  and  who  were  buried  in  an  earthquake. 

We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  It  is  a  new  generation  that 
stands  on  the  spot  where  the  generation  that  came  out  of  bondage  in  Israel 
reached  the  crisis  in  their  history,  and  proved  themselves  craven-hearted  and  not 
ready  for  the  Promised  Land.  The  new  generation  fails  in  faith  and  fortitude 
as  did  the  old. 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

For  Kadesh  see  p.  387.  At  Ain  Kadish,  the  reported  site,  water  is  flowing  to- 
day from  a  cliflF  which  is  believed  the  rock  whence  the  water  flowed  abun- 
dantly for  the  Israelites  so  long  ago.  The  Hebrew  word  translated  "rock"  is 
different  from  that  used  elsewhere  for  "rock"  and  applies  to  a  high  rock  or 
cliff,  as  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times  points  out.  He  quotes  from 
Rowlands,  who  discovered  the  site  of  Kadesh  in  1842:  "The  rock  is  a  large 
single  mass,  or  a  small  hill,  of  solid  rock,  the  only  visible  naked  rock  in  the  whole 
district."  And  in  1881  Dr.  Trumbull  wrote :  "Standing  out  from  the  earth- 
covered  limestone  hills  was  to  be  seen  the  large  single  mass,  or  a  small  hill,  of 
solid  rock,  the  cliff  smitten  by  Moses.  From  underneath  this  ragged  spur  is- 
sues the  now  abundant  stream.  The  water  is  remarkably  pure  and  sweet;  un- 
equaled  by  any  we  had  found  after  leaving  the  Nile." 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

"Keep   your   troubles   to   yourself: 
Put  them  on  an  upper  shelf." 

This  is  the  lesson  you  will  impress  upon  your  pupils  as  you  recall  the  mur- 
murings  of  the  Israelites  in  past  and  present  lessons.  See  the  Third  Topic. 
Make  the  scene  of  Moses'  sin  graphic;  show  Tissot's  picture  No.  51,  "Moses 
smiting  the  Rock  in  the  Desert."  Recall  Moses'  long  patience  and  goodness.  Yet 
even  he  gave  wav  to  answer  and  uttered  wrathful  words.  Tell  the  story  of 
Spitzie,  p.  397.    Explain  Uie  Golden  Text 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  was  one  day  met  by  a  peasant 
who  asked,  "Art  thou  Francis?"  Far-famed  was  his  name  for  piety  and  good, 
deeds,  and  Francis  acknowledged  the  n'-me  with,  possibly,  a  little  pride.  **Take 
heed,"  then,  warned  the  peasant,  "that  thou  be  as  good  as  men  believe  thee." 
Saint  Francis  took  the  warning  to  heart,  even  though  it  came  from  a  peasant. 

Of  him  to  whom  men  look  up  much  is  required.  He  needs  to  take  heed  that 
he  is  in  reality  as  good  as  men  believe  him.  Even  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  and 
servant  of  God,  needed  that  warning.  It  did  not  come,  and  he  fell  below  his 
standard.    How?  ^ 

For  Older  Pupils.  Noah  was  guilty  of  drunkenness;  Abraham  of  cowardly 
desertion;  Jacob  of  falseness;  David  of  murder;  Moses  of  impatience,  anger, 
presumption.  The  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  were  human  heroes,  sooner  or 
later  their  weakness  is  disclosed.  They  stumble  and  fall;  therein  are  they  hu- 
man.   But  they  rise  again;  therein  are  they  heroes. 

What  has  happened  among  the  Israelites  since  our  last  lesson?  (Historical 
Background.) 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Impatience 

Moses'  Impatience.  Terribly  tried  had  been  the  patience  of  Moses.  He  had 
given  up  a  position  of  power  and  ease  for  the  sake  of  his  down-trodden  people; 
he  had  led  them  out  of  bondage  and  in  the  wilderness  had  taught  and  trained 
them,  sparing  himself  no  whit  that  he  might  do  all  for  them  that  a  leader  could, 
and  what  had  been  the  result?  The  people  had  been  wholly  ungrateful;  over 
and  over  again  they  had  charged  him  with  bringing  them  forth  to  die,  had 
wished  themselves  back  in  Egypt  as  slaves,  had  charged  him  with  being  re- 
sponsible for  all  their  troubles  and  discomforts,  and  had  accused  him  of  taking 
too  much  authority  upon  himself,  and  had  imputed  to  him  wrong  motives,  de- 
claring that  he  wished  to  make  himself  king.  On  the  whole,  Moses  had  been 
wonderfully  patient  with  his  soul-trying  people,  had  dealt  nobly  with  them,  had 
overlooked  their  complaints  against  himself,  and  had  interceded  with  God  for 
tfeem.    But  there  came  a  moment  when  he  was  off  suar4i  »n4  his  patience  g^ve 
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way.  He  had  cherished  high  hopes  for  this  new  generation  and  when,  after  de- 
claring that  they  wished  they  had  died  of  the  plague,  and  taunting  Moses  for 
their  lade  of  figs  and  vines  and  pomegranates,  they  demanded  that  he  give  them 
water,  his  long-tried  patience  had  reached  the  breaking  point,  and  angry  words 
followed. 

Hillers  Patience.  Two  men  had  a  dispute  concerning  Hillel,  whose  patience 
and  good  temper  were  proverbial.  One  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
him  lose  his  temper,  while  the  other  maintained  that  he  himself  could  easily 
provoke  him — ^nay,  so  certain  of  his  success  was  he,  that  he  wagered  four  hun- 
dred golden  crowns  that  he  would  accomplish  his  design  forthwith. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Hillel  was  about  to  enjoy  his  bath,  when 
a  knocking  was  heard  at  his  door,  and  a  man,  in  breathless  haste,  begged  to 
see  him  immediately.  The  good  man  arose  and  welcomed  his  untimely  visitor. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  son?"  said  he.  "I  have  a  question  to  ask  you,** 
answered  the  man.  "Will  you  tell  me  why  the  Babylonians  have  round  heads?" 
"That  is  a  question  of  great  importance",  said  the  Rabbi,  "and  the  answer  is, 
Because  enough  care  is  not  taken  when  they  are  babies."  The  man  thanked  Hillel 
and  went  away,  and  the  Rabbi  resumed  his  interrupted  occupation. 

But  scarcely  had  he  begun  when  another  knock  was  heard.  "Is  Hillel 
within?"  Again  the  Rabbi  came  forth.  "What  is  your  wish,  my  son?"  said  he. 
"May  I  ask  you  a  question?"  said  the  man.  "Certainly,"  replied  Hillel.  "Then, 
please  tell  me  why  the  Thermydians  have  round  eyes  ?"  "Ah !"  said  the  Rabbi, 
"that  is  a  most  important  question,  and  the  answer  is,  Because  they  live  on  the 
ssLTidy  plains,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  have  grains  of  sand  blown  into  their 
eyes  if  they  were  oval  than  if  they  were  round,  as  they  are  at  present."  "Many 
thanks",  said  the  intruder,  and  again  withdrew. 

Once  more  the  Rabbi  tried  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  but  alasf  without  suc- 
cess, for  again  an  even  louder  summons  reached  him.  "What  can  I  do  for  you 
my  son?"  said  he  in  a  kindly  voice,  "If  you  will  permit  me",  answered  his  en- 
quiring visitor,  "I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question."  "By  all  means",  said 
Hillel.  "Will  you  inform  me,  then,  why  the  Africans  have  broad  feet?"  "In- 
deed", said  the  Rabbi,  "that  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  the  answer  is. 
Because  they  live  on  bogs  and  quagmires,  and  the  broader  their  feet  the  less 
likely  they  are  to  fall  in." 

"I  have  still  several  questions  to  ask  you",  said  the  man,  "but  I  fear  I  am 
taking  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  time."  "O  no !  not  at  all",  replied  Hillel, 
"whatever  you  ask  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  you."  Then  said  the  man,  "Art 
thou  Hillel,  who  is  styled  the  Prince  of  Israel?"  "Yes",  answered  the  Rabbi. 
"Then  I  wish  that  the  like  of  you  may  never  again  be  found  in  Israel."  "Why 
so,  my  son?"  asked  the  Rabbi.  "Because,  through  your  patience,  I  have  lost 
four  hundred  golden  crowns",  replied  the  man. 

"Ah!";  replied  the  sage,  "not  for  twice  as  much  would  Hillel  lose  his  tem- 
per."   The  Talmud. 

II    Speaking  Unadvisedi;y 

The  Sin  of  Moses. 

They  angered  him  also  at  the  waters  of  Meribah, 

So  that  it  went  ill  with  Moses  for  their  sakes ; 

Because  they  were  rebellious  against  his  spirit. 

And  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  bis  Ups. 
Thus  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  Psalm  the  sin  of  MoSes  at  Meribah  is  de- 
clared to  be  that  of  anger  and  of  speaking  unadvisedly.  How  did  he  speak  un- 
advisedly? By  his  harsh  words  of  address — ^Ye  rebels — and  by  his  arrogating  to 
himself  the  power  of  bringing  forth  the  water — Shall  we  bring  you  forth  water 
out  of  this  rock  ? — he  seems  to  take  their  rebellion  as  against  himself,  not  against 
God.    Then  followed  his  passionate  strokes  upon  the  rock. 

There  are  three  ways  of  knowing  men,  remarks  a  rabbi  in  the  Talmud;  in 
their  cups,  with  their  cash,  and  in  their  wrath.  How  true  it  is !  Ill-behavior  at 
table  discloses  the  uncultured ;  ill-conduct  in  business  betrays  the  unrighteous ; 
ill-speaking  in  wrath  proclaims  the  ignoble.  Over  against  this  one  outburst  of 
anger  and  of  speaking  unadvisedly  in  which  Moses  indulged,  may  be  set  years 
of  self-control  on  his  part,  but  for  this  outbreak  retribution  came  to  Moses  later, 
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A  Name  that  Belonged.  A  new  boy  came  to  Miss  Youn^e's  Sunday  School 
class,  as  she  tells  us  in  her  interesting  book.    Soon  after  the  lesson  began  she 

asked  his  name.    He  was  about  to  answer  "Edw **  when  there  was  a  chorus 

of  "Oh!"  and  "Ah!"  and  "Now,  Spitzie",  causing  him  to  shut  his  mouth  tight 
but  glance  at  his  tormentors  with  looks  full  of  meaning.  Miss  Younge  quickly 
turned  to  the  lesson. 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  school  Miss  Younge  asked  the  boy  to  help  her  ar- 
range some  flowers  in  the  church.  "I  don't  know  your  name  yet,"  she  said  as 
they  were  alone  and  busy  with  the  flowers.  The  boy  hung  his  head  and  then 
said:  "Edward  McCommon;  but  you  heard  the  boys  call  me  Spitzie."  "Yes, 
why?"  "Because  thev  say  I  get  mad  as  easy  as  a  spitz  dog,  but  I'll  thrash  them 
this  afternoon  for  it.  "Does  the  name  belong  to  you?"  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"Does  it  fit  you?"  asked  the  teacher.  "Yes'm,  I  guess  it  does.  I  get  mad  very 
quickly."  "Then  I'm  afraid  long  as  it  fits,  you'll  wear  it.  When  I  was  little 
and  had  a  dress  I  didn't  like,  I  tried  to  outgrow  it  fast  as  possible.  Suppose 
you  try  to  outgrow  *Spitzie'  and  grow  into  Edward."  "I  don't  know  what  you 
mean."  "Outgrow  being  angry.  When  Spitzie  does  not  fit  you,  the  boys  will 
call  you  *Ed'.  I'll  not  call  you  anything  but  *you*  till  you  win  your  name.  Is  it 
a  bargain?"    For  three  minutes  he  hesitated.    Then  he  said,  "It  is  a  bargain." 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  prospects  looked  poor  for  victory  when  his  teacher 
found  him  in  a  fierce  fight,  but  five  minutes  later  a  breathless  boy  overtook  her 
saying,  "Joe  made  me  mad,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time.  But  it's  a  bargain." 
Weeks  passed,  and  occasionally  the  teacher  asked  him  if  he  was  ready  for  his 
name,  but  he  would  reply,  "Not  yet" 

Christmas  time  came.  The  boys  gathered  for  the  festival,  the  nameless 
one  last.  Dropping  in  the  vacant  seat,  he  dropped  on  a  bent  pin.  He  sprang 
up  with  a  flushed  face  and  an  "Outch"  and  the  whole  class  looked  amazed  at 
his  self-control.  His  teacher  came  forward  and  called  him  "Edward",  and  then 
she  appealed  to  the  sense  of  fairness  in  the  other  boys,  as  she  declared  he  had 
won  his  true  name.  And  not  one  boy  said  Spitzie,  and  each  boy  was  glad  to 
shake  hands  with  him  after  the  teacher. 

Ill    The  Habit  of  GRUMBUNa 

The  Ingrained  Habit  of  the  Israelites.  Discontent  and  murmuring  seem  to 
have  been  an  ingrained  habit  with  the  children  of  Israel.*  They  appear  to  have 
been  in  a  constant  state  of  querulousness.  Scarcely  have  they  been  freed  from 
the  slavery  of  Pharaoh  than  they  exclaim,  "Because  there  were  no  graves  in 
Egypt  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness?  It  were  better  for  us 
to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than  that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness"  (Ex.  14.11, 
12).  They  arrive  at  Marah  and  the  people  murmur  against  Moses  because  the 
water  is  bitter,  saying,  "What  shall  we  drink?"  (Ex.  15.24).  They  reach  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin,  "and  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  murmured  against 
Moses  and  Aaron",  saying  "Would  that  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  when  we  sat  by  the  fleshpots,  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the 
full;  for  ye  have  brought  us  forth  into  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole  as- 
sembly with  hunger"  (Ex.  16.3).  Rephidim  is  reached  and  there  the  people 
murmur  against  Moses  and  say,  "Wherefore  hast  thou  brought  us  up  out  of 
Egypt  to  kill  us  and  our  children  and  our  cattle  with  thirst?"  (Ex.  17.3).  At 
Mount  Horeb  the  people  hear  evil  tidings  and  mourn,  Ex.  33.4;  at  Tabrah  the 
people  are  as  murmurers,  speaking  evil  in  the  ears  of  Jehovah,  Num.  ii.i ;  at 
Kibroth-hattaa-vah  the  Children  of  Israel  weep  again  and  say,  "Who  shall  give 
us  flesh  to  eat?"  and  Moses  hears  the  people  weeping  throughout  their  families, 
Num.  11.4-10.  And  when  the  spies  bring  back  an  evil  report  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  the  Children  of  Israel  forthwith  abandon  the  desire  to  possess  that 
goodly  land;  they  refuse  to  believe  in  the  divine  promise.  "Yea,  they  despised 
the  pleasant  land,  they  believed  not  a  word  but  murmured  in  their  tents,  and 
hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord." 

Like  father,  like  son.  The  descendants  of  these  fault-finding  Israelites  are 
adepts  in  the  art  of  finding  fault.  Listen  to  their  wail  at  Kadesh,  toward  the 
end  of  the  Wilderness  life;  "Would  that  we  had  died  when  our  brethren  died 
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before  Jehovah!  And  why  have  ye  brought  the  assembly  of  Jehovah  into  this 
Wilderness,  that  we  should  die  there,  we  and  our  beasts?  And  wherefore  have 
ye  made  us  to  come  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  into  this  evil  place?  It  is  no 
place  of  seed  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates;  neither  is  there  any 
water  to  drink." 

What's  the  Use?  When  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  making  his  farewell  address 
to  the  "Rough  Riders''  he  said  that  a  man  had  come  to  him  that  morning  in 
camp  complaining,  and  whimpering  because,  as  he  said,  he  ''hadn't  had  any  milk 
for  a  whole  day."  "I  looked  straight  at  him,"  said  Roosevelt,  "and  repHed,  *You 
poor  thing,  you,*"  and  the  shamed  soldier  departed  quickly. 

Grumbling  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  learn,  and  the  habit  of  grumb- 
ling is  one  of  the  easiest  to  acquire.  "No  talent,  no  self-denial,  no  brains,  no 
character  is  required  to  set  up  in  the  grumbling  business",  are  the  words  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  the  office  of  a  large  corporation.  What's  the  use  of 
grumbling?  It  never  yet  made  a  heavy  burden  lighter,  supplied  a  lack,  or  short- 
ened a  suffering.    It  never  subtracts  from  ills;  instead,  it  always  adds  to  them. 

"Grumble?   No;   what's  the  good? 
If  it  availed,  I  would; 
But  it  doesn't  a  bit. 
Not  it." 

The  Complaint  Man.  A  busy  housekeeper  reported  at  the  office  of  the  gas 
company  some  trouble  in  the  working  of  her  range.  "We  will  send  the  com- 
plaint man  to  see  about  it",  was  the  answer,  and  the  lady  laughed  as  she  re- 
peated it  to  the  friend  who  awaited  her. 

"  The  complaint  man' !  What  a  title  and  what  an  office !  Somebody  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  grumblings,  I  suppose." 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  very  useful  office  if  its  workings  could  only  be  made 
sufficiently  far-reaching.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  every  church  in  the 
land  if  some  capable  person  could  come  around  periodically  and  attend  to  all 
the  complaints  about  the  choir,  the  preacher,  the  heating,  the  janitor  and  the 
people  who  "won't  go  to  prayer  meeting",  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  other  things 
that  call  forth  caustic  comment!  Then  there  is  the  home  with  its  occasional 
days  when  the  breakfast  does  not  suit,  and  the  grocer's  boy  makes  mistakes, 
when  everyone  is  either  too  late  or  too  early,  and  each  one  from  the  cook  to 
the  youngest  child  has  some  grievance  to  report.  What  a  relief  it  would  be  if 
only  some  person  were  delegated  to  receive  all  the  complaints  and  save  the  en- 
tire family  from  being  irritated  by  them! 

Until  such  an  office  can  become  general  it  might  be  well  to  institute  some 
course  of  instruction  by  which  in  church,  home  and  neighborhood  each  person 
might  become  his  own  complaint  man — take  exolji^ve  care  of  his  own  grumb- 
lings and  not  let    them  fall    upon  others.    Porwmd. 

A  Depressing  Christian.  Squire  Granby  was  dead.  The  village  people  had 
gathered  in  the  church  to  hear  his  funeral  sermon.  The  old  doctor,  with  his 
nephew,  John,  who  was  down  from  the  city,  sat  in  a  back  pew. 

The  minister  told  what  every  one  there  knew  to  be  truth  of  the  dead  man.  A 
faithful  believer  in  Christ,  a  man  of  high  integrity,  in  whose  justice  and  honesty 
the  whole  community  trusted,  liberal  to  the  poor,  walking  blameless  under  every 
moral  law. 

"Was  all  that  true?"  said  John,  as  he  and  the  doctor  walked  home. 

"Every  word  of  it." 

"And  yet",  said  the  young  man,  "I  got  the  impression  the  other  day  at  the 
funeral  that  neither  his  neighbors  nor  his  family  felt  his  death  very  deeply.  In- 
deed, I  fancied  I  saw  a  look  of  relief  on  their  faces." 

The  doctor  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "You  are  too  shrewd  an  observer. 
Jack",  he  said.  "The  squire  loved  to  manage.  He  was  a  busy,  energetic  man, 
and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  lash  every  man  and  woman  who  was  not  as  busy 
and  energetic  as  himself.  His  tongue  was  like  a  goad.  He  was  a  man,  too,  who 
never  praised  nor  encouraged  anybody.  His  wife  and  children  probably  never 
heard  a  word  of  commendation  from  him  in  their  lives,  strive  as  they  might. 

"Then,  he  complained  incessantly  of  the  weather,  the  food,  of  the  state  of 
the  church  and  the  country ;  of  all  that  his  family  did  or  did  not  do.    When  he 
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came  into  your  room  you  at  once  felt  that  a  chilly  fog  had  closed  in  upon  you: 
"And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  faults,  the  squire  was  faithful  in  his  heart  to  his 

friends  and  to  God.    He  probably  never  was  conscious  of  these  disagreeable 

traits,  but  they  were  so  noticeable  that  his  neighbors,  and  even  his  children  and 

his  wife,  could  not  help  a  certain  feeling  of  relief  when  he  was  gone." 

"I  wonder",  said  Jack,  "if  he  knew,  when  he  wakened  in  that  other  life,  how 

depressing  and  unpleasant  a  Christian  he  had  been  in  this?" 
"And  I  wonder",  said  the  doctor,  "if  there  is  no  way  for  you  and  me  to  find 

out  our  petty  faults — our  disagreeable  personal  traits — ^in  time  to  mend  them 

here  in  this  life?"    Youth's  Companion, 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Of  all  the  crowns  that  ever  were  awarded 

The  crown  of  simple  patience  is  the  best.   William  Winter. 

To  be  patient  is  sometimes  better  than  to  have  much  wealth.    The  Talmud. 
It  is  only  to  the  most  perfect  Being  in  the  universe  that  imperfection  can  look 
and  hope  for  patience.    Harriet  Beecher  St  owe. 

We  can  wear  out  men's  patience,  but  God's  is  inexhaustible.    Dr.  Maclaren. 

I  think  we  are  too  ready  with  complaint 
In  this  fair  world  of  God's.    Mrs.  Browning. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Do  we  not  often  feel  that  the  drought  of  Kadesh  is  more  real  than  the  grapes 
of  Eshcol?  Are  we  not  sometimes  tempted  to  bitter  comparisons  of  the  fair 
promises  with  the  gloomy  realities?  Does  our  courage  never  flag,  nor  our  faith 
falter,  nor  swirling  clouds  of  doubt  hide  the  inheritance  from  our  weary  and 
tear-filled  eyes?  He  that  is  without  sin  may  cast  the  first  stone  at  these  men; 
but  whoever  knows  his  own  weak  heart  will  confess  that,  if  he  had  been  among 
that  thirsty  crowd,  he  would,  most  likely,  have  made  one  of  the  murmurers.  Dr, 
Alexander  Maclaren. 

We  may  learn  from  Moses'  failure  that  the  prime  requisite  for  doing  God's 
work  is  love,  which  cannot  be  moved  to  anger  nor  stirred  to  self-assertion.  Dr. 
Maclaren. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  has  happened  since  our  last  lesson?  (Clip- 
fung,  p.  403.)  2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Canaan  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
and  trace  the  course. of  the  Israelites  from  Kadesh  down  to  Ezion-Geber  and 
up  to  the  Plains  of  Moab.  3.  Give  Balaam's  interview  with  the  two  sets  of 
messengers.  4.  What  did  the  Chaldean  soothsayers  claim  to  do?  (Clipping, 
1[5,  p.  402.)  5.  What  did  the  ancient  heathen  nations  think  could  be  done  by 
cursing  and  blessing?  (Clipping,  p.  402.)  6.  What  is  the  reason  for  Balaam's 
action  given  in  2  Pet.  2.15?  7.  What  had  Balaam  said  in  the  three  other  pro- 
phetic utterances  referred  to  in  v.  10?  8.  Did  Balaam  return  to  his  people? 
(Num.  31.8.)  9.  What  are  the  main  incidents  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh?  10. 
While  Kadesh  was  headquarters? 

Question  to  think  about,  i.  When  before  had  the  Israelites  met  the  Midian- 
ites?  2.  What  was  the  River,  verse  5?  3.  Explain  Balaam's  words  in  his  inter- 
views with  the  messengers.  (Clipping,  116,  p.  401.)  4.  When  did  the  tempter 
come  to  Jesus  and  offer  him  great  reward  if  he  would  act  contrary  to  God's 
will?  5.  How  may  the  episode  with  the  ass  on  the  way  to  Moab  be  interpreted? 
(Clipping,  p.  402.)  6.  Of  what  were  the  star  and  the  sceptre  common  symbols? 
7.  To  what  do  the  two  metaphors  in  verse  17  refer?  (Clipping,  Ifg,  p.  401.)  8. 
Was  Balaam  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man?  9.  Was  he  a  true  prophet  of  God  or 
a  heathen  magician?  10.  If  he  were  a  true  prophet,  did  the  good  or  the  evil 
predominate  in  his  character?  11.  What  are  some  of  the  lessons  for  us  from 
the  life  of  Balaam? 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Moses,  write  Scene  VIJi,  The  Sin 
of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
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Lesson  V-— Novcmbsr  2 
BALAK  AND  BALAAM 

GolDen  Zcxt 

A  donble-minded  man,  unstable  in  all  his  ways.    James  x.8 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Num.  22^2-6;  24.10-19.  Balak  and 
Balaam.  T.  Num.  21. 1-9.  The  Brazen  Serpent.  W.  Num.  22.21-35.  Balaam  and 
the  Angel.  T.  Num.  22.36-23.12.  Balaam's  First  Prophecy.  F.  Num.  23.13-26. 
Balaam's  Second  Phophecy.  S.  Num.  23.27-24.9.  Balaam's  Third  Prophecy.  S. 
Num.  24.10-25.    Balaam's  Final  Prophecy. 

STUDY   Num.   22.1-23.10    (See  also   Num.  23.11-24.25)     READ   Num.   2^=24 
COMMIT  Num.  24.12,  13 

Num.  22.2  And  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  saw  all  that  Israel  had  done  to  the 
Amorites.  3  And  Moab  was  sore  afraid  of  the  people,  because  they  were  many : 
and  Moab  was  distressed  because  of  the  children  of  Israel.  4  And  Moab  said 
unto  the  elders  of  Midian,  Now  will  this  multitude  lick  up  all  that  is  round 
about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field.  And  Balak  the  son  of  Zip- 
por was  king  of  Moab  at  that  time.  5  And  he  sent  messengers  unto  Balaam 
the  son  of  Beor,  to  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  River,  to  the  land  of  the  children  of 
his  people,  to  call  him,  saying,  Behold,  there  is  a  people  come  out  from  Egypt: 
behold,  they  cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  they  abide  over  against  me.  6 
Come  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people ;  for  they  arc  too  mighty 
for  me:  peradventure  I  shall  prevail,  that  we  may  smite  them,  and  that  I  may 
drive  them  out  of  the  land;  for  I  know  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed, 
and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed. 

Num.  24.10  And  Balak's  anger  was  kindled  against  Balaam,  and  he  smote  his 
hands  together ;  and  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  I  called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies, 
and,  behold,  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them  these  three  times.  11  Therefore 
now  flee  thou  to  thy  place:  I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honor;  but, 
lo,  Jehovah  hath  kept  thee  back  from  honor.  12  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak, 
Spake  I  not  also  to  thy  messengers  that  thou  sentest  unto  me,  saying,  13  If 
Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  to  do  either  good  or  bad  of  mine  own  mind;  what  Jehovah 
speaketh,  that  will  I  speak?  14  And  now,  behold,  I  go  unto  my  people:  come, 
and  I  will  advertise  thee  what  this  people  shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  latter 
days.    15  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  saith, 

And  the  man  whose  eye  was  closed  saith; 

16  He  saith,  who  heareth  the  words  of  God, 
And  knoweth  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High, 
Who  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Falling  down,  and  having  his  eyes  open: 

17  I  see  him,  but  not  now; 

I  behold  him,  but  not  nigh: 

There  shall  come  forth  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 

And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 

And  shall  smite  through  the  corners  of  Moab, 

And  break  down  all  the  sons  of  tumult. 

18  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession, 

Seir  also  shall  be  a  possession,  who  were  his  enemies ; 
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While  Israel  doeth  valiantly. 
19  And  out  of  Jacob  shall  one  have  dominion, 
And  shall  destroy  the  remnant  from  the  city. 

♦ • 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Balaam  and  Balak's  Messages,  22.2-20.  II.  Balaam  on  the 
Way  to  Balak,  22.21-35.  HI.  Balaam  meets  Balak,  22.36-38.  IV.  Balaam's  Four 
Prophecies,  22.39-24.25. 


>4  All  that  Israel  had  done  to  the  Amorites.  See  Num.  21.21-35. — The  elders 
oj  Midian.  In  Lesson  II  of  Third  Quarter  the  Midianites  were  in  the  southern 
or  southwestern  part  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  Here  they  are  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan.— This  multitude,  Hebrew,  the  assembly,  RVm. — Zipper.  This  name  occurs 
on  a  dispatch  sent  in  the  third  year  of  Menephtah  I  to  Canaan  by  the  Egyptian 
government. 

5-6.  The  River.  Euphrates. — Face.  Hebrew,  eye,  RVm.  Curse  me  this  peo- 
ple.   See  o.  402. 

lo-ii.  These  three  times.  See  the  intervening  verses. — I  thought  to  promote 
thee  unto  great  honor.  Had  Balaam  cursed  the  IsraeHtes. — Jehovah  hath  kept 
thee  back  from  honor.  "Throughout  the  whole  narrative  Balaam  appears  as 
the  somewhat  unwilling  medium  whereby  God  chooses  to  confirm  his  unchange- 
able purpose  towards  Israel.  He  stands  midway  between  the  true  prophet  of 
Jehovah  and  the  heathen  magician  or  soothsayer." 

12-13.  Spake  I  not  also  to  thy  messengers.  When  the  first  committee  arrived, 
Balaam  resisted  the  temptation  to  accept  their  offer,  but  all  he  said  was,  "Je- 
hovah refuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  go  with  you,"  and  this  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
"If  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would  gladly  come."  Thus  Balak  was  encouraged  to 
send  a  second  committee,  composed  of  still  more  honorable  men,  to  tempt  Balaam 
with  still  greater  promises :  "I  will  promote  thee  into  very  great  honor,  and  what- 
soever thou  sayest  unto  me  I  will  do."  Then  Balaam  had  in  truth  spoken  the 
words  recalled  here  in  verse  13,  but  he  had  added,  "Tarry  ye  here  this  night, 
that  I  may  know  what  Jehovah  will  speak  more  unto  me."  Had  he  been  wholly 
obedient  to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  right  course,  he  had  not  thus  parleyed  with 
that  committee.    He  was  deliberately  entering  into  temptation. 

14.  /  go  unto  my  people.  He  did  not  return  to  Pethor,  but  went  his  way, 
verse  25,  and  tarried  in  Midian,  where  he  was  slain,  Num.  31.8. — Advertise. 
Make  known,  the  archaic  meaning  of  the  verb. 

15-16.  He  took  up  his  parable.  Balaam's  parable  or  prophetic  utterance,  was 
interrupted  three  times  by  Balak,  so  that  it  is  given  in  four  parts.  The  first 
part,  23.7-10,  declares  that  no  one  can  destroy  a  people  destined  by  God  to  be 
a  great  nation.  The  second  part,  23.18-24,  declares  God's  unchangeable  pur- 
pose for  his  people:  it  shall  be  said  of  them.  What  hath  God  wrought!  The 
third  part,  24.3-9,  foresees  the  victories  of  the  Israelites.  The  fourth  part, 
24.15-24,  looks  into  the  future  and  foresees  the  dominance  of  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple over  their  immediate  and  far  distant  enemies. — Whose  eye  was  closed. 
Closed  to  earthly  sights,  opened  to  heavenly.  The  alternate  reading  given  in 
the  margin  is  opened. 

17.  I  see  him.  The  future  Israel,  and  especially  the  star-like  one. — But  not 
now.  His  coming  is  far  in  the  future,  so  far  that  Balaam  exclaims,  "Who  shall 
live  when  God  doeth  this?"  24.23.  "The  star"  was  a  common  symbol  of  a 
brilliant  ruler.  "Compare  Isa.  14.12;  9.2;  Mt.  24.29;  Rev.  22.16"  (Dummelow). 
— A  sceptre.  This  is  the  common  symbol  of  authority.  The  two  metaphors  de- 
scribe the  stipemal  glory  and  supreme  power  of  the  coming  king.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  this  prediction  refers  in  the  first  place  to  David,  and  then  to 
David's  Greater  Son.  Christ  fulfilled,  in  truth,  the  prophecy  in  its  spiritual 
meaning,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  Balaam  was  thinking  of  anything  bur 
the  prowess  of  the  Israelites  over  their  human  foes.  From  early  times  com- 
mentators have  interpreted  this  prophecy  as  Messianic.  "The  name  Barcochba 
(Son  of  a  star)  was  assumed  by  one  who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  not  long 
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after  the  time  of  our  Lord,  taking  the  title,  no  doubt,  from  this  prophecy  of 
Balaam." 
i8.  Seir,    This  is  the  name  given  to  the  land  of  the  Edomites. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

Num.  22.30.  The  ass  said  unto  Balaam.  To  some  the  narrative  may  present 
no  serious  difficulty.  They  accept  it  literally  at  every  point.  To  others  it  seems 
of  no  great  moment  whether  Balaam  went  or  did  not  go  to  Moab,  whether  he 
cursed  Israel  or  blessed  it.  Neither  the  curse  nor  the  blessing  of  a  man  of 
Balaam's  sort  could  make  the  least  difference  to  Israel.  These  readers,  accord- 
ingly, would  find  a  parabolical  or  pictorial  explanation  of  the  incidents.  The 
part  of  greatest  importance  is  to  believe  that  God  dealt  with  this  man,  opposed 
his  perverse  will  by  gracious  influences  and  unexpected  protests.  To  Balaam, 
no  doubt,  the  angel's  appearance  and  the  ass's  rebuke  were  real,  as  real  and 
impressive  as  any  experience  he  ever  had.  He  was  humbled;  he  acknowlec^ed 
his  sin  and  offered  to  return.  When  he  reached  the  land  of  Moab  the  recol- 
lection of  what  befell  him  by  the  way  had  a  salutary  influence  on  all  he  said  and 
did.    Dr.  Robert  A.  Watson,  in  Expositor's  Bible. 

Num.  22.31.  Jehovah  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  and  he  saw  the  angel  of  Je- 
hovah standing  in  the  way,  Tvith  the  sword  drawn  in  his  hand.  Recently  an  old 
man  gave  us  the  story  of  his  wonderful  career :  in  his  pages  he  speaks  of  a  weak 
hour  when  he  was  about  to  ruin  his  whole  happiness  and  future.  In  this  hour 
of  temptation  he  determined  to  disappear  from  his  home  and  city,  to  forswear 
eyeiy  duty  and  to  turn  his  back  on  honor.  He  was  quite  conscious  that  he  was 
sinning  against  God  and  his  own  soul  in  asking  one  whom  he  dearly 
loved  to  sin  with  him.  And  yet  in  his  madness  he  went  to  the 
railway  station,  for  the  new  career  was  now  to  begin.  But  suddenly  as  he  step- 
ped from  the  carriage  he  saw  his  old  father,  lon^  since  dead,  standing  in  the 
door  of  the  station.  The  revered  father  lifted  his  right  hand,  and  the  youth 
heard  a  voice  saying,  "My  son,  my  son !  go  back !  Go  back  1"  The  man  turned 
and  fled  as  though  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  had  waved  its  bright  beams  in 
his  face.  An  hour  later,  and  once  more  he  had  taken  up  his  accustomed  task. 
But  from  that  day  he  looked  back  to  the  event  as  to  a  moment  when  his  feet 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  He  tells  us  that  forty  years  have  come  and 
gone  since  that  weak  hour,  and  that  he  still  believes  that  vision  was  vouch- 
safed to  preserve  his  soul.  Perhaps  you  and  I  think  it  was  an  illusion ;  that 
conscience,  and  memory,  in  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  quickened  his  inactive 
imagination  and  clothed  some  aged  stranger  with  the  likeness  of  a  revered  fa- 
ther. But  so  far  as  the  explanation  is  concerned  we  neither  know  nor  care 
what  it  was.  One  thing  is  certain,  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  stood  in  a 
good  man's  way  and  barred  his  feet  back  from  the  path  of  death.  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  in  The  Contagion  of  Character. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHiEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

22.5.  Balaam.  He  is  called  "soothsayer"  in  Joshua.  "The  Chaldeans  care- 
fully noted  and  explained  dreams;  drew  lots  in  doubtful  cases  by  means  of  in- 
scribed arrows;  interpreted  the  rustle  of  trees,  the  flashing  of  fountains  and 
murmur  of  streams;  the  direction  and  form  of  lightnings;  fancied  that  they 
could  see  things  in  bowls  of  water,  and  in  the  shifting  forms  assumed  by  the 
flames  which  consumed  sacrifices  and  the  smoke  which  rose  therefrom;  and  that 
they  could  raise  and  question  the  spirits  of  the  dead;  and  drew  presages  and 
omens,  for  good  or  evil,  from  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appearance  of  the  liver, 
lungs,  heart,  and  bowels  of  the  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  and  opened  for  in- 
spection— in  short,  from  any  and  everything  that  they  could  possibly  subject  to 
observation." 

6.  Curse  me  this  people.  This  appeal  reflects  the  ancient  heathen  notion  that 
when  a  prophet  or  priest  uttered  curses  or  imprecations  of  evil,  such  prayer.^ 
would  be  heard  by  the  unseen  powers,  especially  if  accompanied  by  certain  mys- 
terious and  occult  rites.  Greek  and  Roman  history  supplies  many  examples  of 
whole  armies  being  thus   devoted  to  destruction.     Xerxes  built  a  bridge   of 
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boats  a  mile  in  length,  across  the  Hellespont,  and  when  a  storm  wrecked  it,  he 
not  only  beheaded  the  engineers,  but  administered  three  hundred  lashes  to  the 
rebellious  sea  and  cast  a  set  of  fetters  into  it  to  chain  its  violence.  If  such  no- 
tions prevailed  in  that  day,  we  need  not  wonder  if  Balak  thought  a  soothsajrer's 
words  might  cause  the  rout  of  an  army,  as  in  the  late  Burmese  war  magicians 
were  hired  to  curse  the  British  troops.    Bible  Notes. 

13.  //  Balak  .would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold.  There  were) 
no  banks  in  these  far-oflF  times  ,and  kings  kept  their  silver  and  gold  and 
jewels  in  their  own  "treasure  House"  or  "treasure  chamber." 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  questions.  What  were  the  stopping  places  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
Sinai  ?  What  were  the  chief  events  at  Sinai  ?  What  place  can  you  mention  be- 
tween Sinai  and  Kadesh,  and  what  happened  there?  How  long  was  Kadesh  the 
headquarters  of  the  Israelites?    What  happened  at  Kadesh? 


After  the  death  of  Miriam  and  the  murmuring  at  Meribah,  the  children  of 
Israel  began  the  last  stage  of  their  journey  to  the  Promised  Land — from 
Kadesh  to  the  Jordan.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that^  the  most  direct  route 
would  have  been  northward,  but  that  was  held  by  the  powerful  Canaanites.  The 
next  best  routes  would  have  led  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Edomites.    Study  the  map  in  connection  with  all  this  history. 

Edom  was  the  mountainous  region  on  either  side  of  the  Arabah.  This  was  the 
Mount  Seir  where  Esau  had  settled,  and  the  Edomites  were  akin  to  the  Israel- 
ites, being  descendants  of  Esau  and  of  the  native  Horites.  From  Kadesh  Moses 
sent  messengers  to  the  King  of  Edom  (and  also  to  the  King  of  Moab,  Judges 
1 1. 16,  17)  asking  permission  to  pass  through  his  land,  but  his  request  was  re- 
fused. 

At  Mount  Hor,  a  peak  "on  the  edge  of  Edom,"  Aaron  died  "on  the  first 
day  of  the  fifth  month  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel  were 
come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  and  Eleazer,  his  son,,  succeeded  him  as  high 
priest.  The  identification  of  Mount  Hor  is  as  vigorously  disputed  as  that  of 
Kadesh.  Our  colored  map  accepts  Jebel  Madurah,  near  Kadesh,  as  the  site.  A 
tradition  as  old  as  Josephus,  identifies  it  with  Jebel  Harun,  about  six  miles  from 
Petra,  also  indicated  on  our  map.  The  Petra  Mount  Hor  is  the  more  imposing 
mountain  (5900  feet  high).  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor  the  Canaanite 
King  of  Arad  waged  a  battle  with  the  Israelites 
and  took  some  of  them  prisoners,  and  then  was 
himself  conquered. 

To  "compass  Edom"  the  Israelites  now  made  a 
long  detour,  going  south  down  the  Arabah  to 
Ezion-Geber,  a  post  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  northward 
along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Edom,  crossing  the 
streams  in  their  upper  and  shallower  courses. 
The  Edomites  could  have  defended  their  moun- 
tain passes  on  the  west,  but  here  the  open  terri- 
tory bordering  the  Arabian  desert  could  not  eas- 
ily be  protected  from  invasion.  It  was  somewhere 
on  this  journey  that  the  Israelites  murmured 
once  again,  and  were  punished  by  the  fiery  ser- 
pents ;  and  Moses  lifted  up  the  brazen  serpent  for 
their  healing. 

They  pursued  their  journey  northward  through 
the  wilderness  bordering  the  territory  of  the 
Moabites  till  they  came  to  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Arnon.  At  Jahaz  near  the  Amon  they  won  a 
signal  victory  over  Sihon,  Kinj?  of  the  Amorites. 
a  victory  ever  afterwards  referred  to  through- 
out Hebrew  history  as  a  proof  of  God's  guiding 
care.  It  was  some  time  before  this  that  the 
Amorites,  who  belonged  in  the  western  part  of 
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Palestine,  had  crossed  the  Jordan  and  driven  the  Moabites  southward  and  the 
Ammonites  northward  and  taken  possession  of  all  the  land  between  the  Amon 
and  the  Jabbok.    The  victory  over  Sihon  gave  this  territory  to  the  Israelites. 

Journeying  on  by  way  of  Bashan,  they  were  met  at  Edrei  by  O^,  the  King 
of  Bashan,  whose  army  they  thoroughly  routed,  thus  gaining  all  his  territory 
north  of  Gilead.  In  the  plains  of  Moab  beyond  the  Jordan  at  Jericho,  within 
sight  of  Canaan,  the  Promised  Land«  they  encamped  and  struck,  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Moabites  and  Midianitcs.  Here  our  story  of  Balak,  the  King  of 
Moab,  and  Balaam,  the  soothsayer  of  Pethor,  begins. 

As  Balaam  says,  (Num.  23.7)  Balak  brought  him  from  Aram,  and  Aram  was 
Mesopotamia,  the  country  between  the  upper  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers. 
Pethor,  where  he  was  living,  has  been  identified  with  Pitru,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Euphrates. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  UTTLE  FOLKS 

The  story  of  Balaam,  not  the  verses  printed  today  nor  the  Golden  Text,  is 
your  theme.  Admirably  has  Dean  George  Hodges  told  the  story  ia  "The  Gar- 
den of  Eden."  Below  are  his  words.  After  telling  the  story,  which  will  enchain 
your  listeners,  impress  the  thought  that  God's  will  must  be  carried  out.  Illus- 
trate this  from  Christ's  life,  and  call  for  his  words  about  it  in  the  I/>rd's 
Prayer. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  world  was  younger  than  it  is  at  present  and 
people  believed  that  all  the  animals  could  speak  Hebrew  if  they  only  would, 
a  man  was  riding  on  an  ass  along  a  country  road. 

Sometimes  the  way  went  between  wide  farms  which  stretched  out  over  the 
flat  land.  Sometimes  it  lay  between  vineyards,  and  had  a  stone  wall  on  tlie 
right  and  on  the  left.  Sometimes  the  man  hastened  the  ass,  striking  her  with  a 
stick ;  because  he  had  been  sent  for  by  the  king  and  was  in  a  hurry.  Sometimes 
he  let  the  ass  take  her  own  time,  and  she  strayed  now  on  this  side  of  the  road 
and  now  on  that,  cropping  the  thistles ;  because,  although  the  man  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  king,  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  ought  to  go  or  not. 

The  man's  name  was  Balaam  and  the  king's  name  was  Balak.  They  wer< 
both  of  them  heathen;  that  is,  they  did  not  know  so  much  about  God  as  the 
children  of  Israel  knew.  But  God  knew  them,  and  to  Balaam  God  somerimes 
,  spoke,  and  told  him  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong;  so  that  people  came 
to  Balaam,  even  from  distant  lands,  that  he  might  tell  them  the  will  of  God. 
Thus  before  a  battle,  a  general  or  even  a  king  might  come  and  say,  "Tell  mc. 
Balaam,  is  God  for  me  or  against  me?  Shall  I  lose  or  win?"  And  Balaam 
would  go  away  by  himself  and  ask  God,  and  God  would  speak  in  Balaam's 
soul  and  teach  him  what  to  say,  and  Balaam  would  come  back  and  say  it. 
Many  people  thought  that  Balaam  could  do  quite  as  he  liked,  and  bless  or  rurso 
as  he  pleased,  and  they  said :  "See,  Balaam,  here  is  gold  and  silver :  come  aow, 
bless  me  and  curse  my  enemy."  But  Balaam  would  speak  only  that  which 
the  Lord  God  taught  him  to  speak. 

Balak  was  the  king  of  Moab.  After  the  children  of  Israel  had  come  across 
the  Red  Sea  out  of  Egypt,  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness  and  lived  in  tents 
till  they  grew  strong  enough  to  go  to  war.  They  had  no  country  of  their  own, 
but  they  meant  to  take  the  country  which  God  had  promised  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  There  were  already  people  living  in  that  country,  having 
walled  cities  and  brave  soldiers,  and  the  children  of  Israel  had  to  grow  very 
strong  indeed  before  they  could  hope  to  take  it  away  from  them.  But  now  the 
time  had  come.  The  children  of  Israel  were  on  the  march.  Only  one  country 
remained  to  be  crossed  before  they  came  to  the  Promised  Land:  and  that  was 
Moab. 

So  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  was  filled  with  fear,  and  he  sent  for  Balaam.  "Be- 
hold," he  said,  "there  is  a  people  come  out  from  Egypt:  behold,  they  cover  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  they  abide  over  against  us.  Come  now,  therefore,  I  pray 
thee,  curse  me  this  people,  else  shall  they  Uck  us  up  as  an  ox  licks  up  the  grass 
of  the  field."    And  the  princes  of  Balak  came  to  Balaam  with  these  words. 

And  Balaam  said,  "Stay  here  this  night,  and  I  will  ask  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
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morning  I  will  tell  you."  So  the  princes  stayed  at  Balaam's  house,  and  in  the 
night  God  spoke  in  Balaam's  soul,  and  God  said,  "Do  not  go  to  Balak  Thou 
shalt  not  curse  the  people,  for  they  are  blessed."  And  when  the  morning  was 
come,  Balaam  told  the  princes  that  he  could  not  ga 

But  Balak  was  not  satisfied.  He  sent  more  princes  and  they  came  to  Balaam 
with  splendid  promises.  And  Balaam  answered,  "I  must  do  as  the  Lord  says. 
If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond 
the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God  to  do  less  or  more.  But  wait  another  night,  and 
I  will  see  if  the  Lord  will  speak  again." 

And  that  night  God  did  speak  again,  and  God  said,  "Go  with  the  men,  but  yet 
the  word  which  I  shall  say  unto  thee,  that  shalt  thou  do."  So  in  the  mort;ing, 
he  saddled  his  ass,  and  away  he  went  with  Balak's  princes.  And  thus  he  rode, 
sometimes  in  haste  and  sometimes  in  doubt,  between  the  farms  and  vineyards. 

Now  Balak  had  gone  out  to  meet  Balaam  that  he  might  take  him  to  the  top  of 
a  high  hill  whence  he  should  curse  the  children  of  Israel.  And  they  two  went 
together.  And  Balaaip  said,  "I  am  come  in  vain.  The  Lord  God  is  against  you. 
Even  as  I  came,  the  ass  on  which  I  rode  refused  to  go  and  crushed  my  foot 
against  the  vineyard  wall,  and  the  ass  said,  'Behold  there  is  an  angel  in  the  way,' 
and  lo,  there  was  an  angel  with  a  drawn  sword  to  keep  me  back!  I  cannot  do 
you  any  good.    I  cannot  curse  the  children  of  IsraeL* 

But  Balak  urged  him,  and  on  they  went.  And  as  they  climbed  the  hiP.  at  last 
the  army  of  Israel  came  in  sight,  all  in  their  goodly  tents  along  the  valley,  as 
gardens  by  the  river's  side,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters.  And  Balak 
built  seven  altars  and  offered  on  every  altar  a  bullock  and  a  ram-;  and  Balaam 
prayed  amidst  the  altars,  and  God  told  him  what  to  say,  and  Balaam  cried  aloud 
and  blessed  the  children  of  Israel.  Then  Balak  took  Balaam  to  another  moun^ 
tain,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  there  built  seven  altars  and  offered  on  every 
altar  a  bullock  and  a  ram;  and  Balaam  prayed  in  the  midst  of  the  altars,  and 
again  he  cried  aloud  and  blessed  the  children  of  Israel.  And  so  a  third  time  on 
a  third  mountain,  from  the  top  of  Peor. 

Then  Balak's  anger  was  kindled  against  Balaam,  and  he  smote  his  hands  to- 
gether. And  Balak  said,  "I  called  thee  to  curse  my  enemies,  and  tl.ou  hast 
blessed  them  these  three  times !"  And  Balaam  answered,  "That  is  what  I  told 
you  before  I  came,  what  the  Lord  saith  that  will  I  speak."  And  he  blessed  them 
a  fourth  time.  And  Balaam  rose  up  and  went  and  returned  to  his  place;  and 
Balak  also  went  his  way. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Begin  at  once  with  the  history  since  Meribah.  See  p. 
403.  Make  a  rapid  sketch  on  the  board  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Israelites  as 
you  call  for  the  histoiy. 

For  Older  Pupils.  To  Teachers:  The  account  in  regard  to  Balak  and 
Balaam  has  always  puzzled  Bible  readers.  Was  Balaam  a  good  or  a  bad  man? 
Was  he  a  true  prophet  or  a  heathen  pretender?  If  he  was  a  prophet,  was  he 
more  bad  than  good  ?  To  all  these  questions  good  arguments  have  been  given 
on  both  sides,  and  as  a  psychological  problem  the  study  of  his  character  is  most 
interesting.  The  lesson  covers  three  chapters  of  Numbers  and  is  so  full  of  iii- 
terest  in  itself  as  a  story  and  so  suggestive  of  thought-provoking  questions,  that 
your  lesson  period  will  be  all  too  short.  The  questions  upon  which  most  liiflit 
is  needed  are  discussed  under  "Words  and  Phrases  Explained,"  "Suggestive 
Thoughts  from  Helpful  Writers,"  and  in  the  first  two  topics.  The  best  begin- 
ning in  class  will  be  with  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Background.  Use  the 
map. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I     I»  You  WANT  TO  DO  WrONO,  YOU  MAY 

As  Balaam  saw  the  Matter.  Balaam  was  in  a  position  that  comes  to  every- 
one at  times.  He  knew  what  his  duty  was;  he  did  not  wish  to  do  it.  He  is 
^lled  by  Peter  (a  Pet.  2.15)  "Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  who  loved  the  lure  pt 
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wrongdoing."  He  did  not  disobey  God  and  directly  curse  the  people,  but  he 
wanted  to  curse  them  that  he  might  gain  Balak's  rewards,  and  he  did  curse 
them  by  leading  them  into  sin  at  Peor,  Num.  31.16,  entangling  the  people  in 
idolatry  and  immorality. 

"Convictions  will  never,  by  themselves,  keep  a  man  from  evil,  but  they  may 
lead  men  to  try  to  compromise,  just  as  Balaam  did.  He  would  go,  but  he  would 
not,  for  the  life  of  him,  curse;  and  he  evidently  thought  that  he  was  a  hero 
in  firmness  and  a  martyr  to  duty.  He  would  not  curse  in  words,  but  he  did  it 
in  another  way — ^by  means  of  Baal-peor." 

"So  we  find  men  making  compromises  between  duty  and  inclination;  keeping 
the  letter  and  breaking  the  spirit;  obeying  in  some  respects  and  indemnifying 
themselves  for  their  obedience  by  their  disobedience  in  others;  very  devout,  at- 
tentive to  all  religious  observances,  and  yet  sinning  on.  And  we  find  such  men 
playing  tricks  upon  themselves,  and  really  deluding  themselves  into  the  idea  that 
they  are  very  good  men.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  sin,  its  deceit  fulness. 
Conscience  becomes  sophisticated,  and  it  is  always  possible  to  refine  away  its 
judgments.  We  look  at  Balaam,  and  think,  how  could  a  man  purpose  any- 
thing so  foolish  as  to  go  on  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  break  a  law  which 
he  loiew  to  be  irrevocable!  Yet  what  did  he  do  but  what  every  sinner  does? 
Men  know  the  absurdity  of  sinning,  and  yet  they  go  on  sinning. 

Balaam  said,  Xet  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous !'  and  his  death  was  thus 
' — 'Balaam  they  slew  with  the  sword,'  and  his  epitaph  is  'Balaam  the  son  of 
Beor,  who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  got  them,  and  perished !' " 

*  As  God  saw  the  Matter.  And  God  said  unto  Balaam,  Thou  shalt  not  go  with 
them... And  God  came  unto  Balaam  at  night  and  said  unto  him,  If  the  men 
come  to  call  thee,  rise  up  and  go  with  them. .  .And  God's  anger  was  kindled  be- 
cause he  went.  Subtle  and  complex  as  Balaam's  character  may  have  been,  it 
contains  no  such  strange  and  dark  mystery  as  the  mystery  of  God's  providence 
shadowed  forth  in  these  astounding  words.  It  is  an  appalling  paradox  that  God 
should  permit  what  is  against  his  will— that  a  man  should  receive  a  permission 
which  was  not  a  sanction. 

Yet  is  not  this  the  common  situation  of  us  all?  Is  this  not  the  invariable 
environment  of  all  moral  life,  that  we  are  allowed  to  enter  into  temptation, 
allowed  to  go  against  the  very  will  of  God?  That  this  should  be  so,  that  man 
should  possess  such  terrible  power,  seems  the  great  mystery  of  our  life;  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  otherwise  if  we  are  to  remain  men.  It  is  no  isolated  instance, 
this  case  of  Balaam's.  Right  through  the  Bible  we  find  the  same  explanation 
of  this  weird  power  of  man  to  go  against  God  and  to  get  his  way  against 
God  to  his  own  undoing ;  as  when  Israel  desired  a  king,  in  order  to  be  like  other 
nations,  rather  than  be  a  theocracy  in  which  they  had  no  king  but  God,  it  is 
stated  that  God  gave  them  a  king  in  his  anger ;  or  the  Psalmist's  explanation  of 
the  fatal  time  in  the  desert,  when  the  Israelites  lusted  after  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  and  despised  the  manna;  and  when  the  flesh-meat  came  it  brought  with 
it  a  terrible  plague  from  which  many  died.  The  Psalmist  points  the  same 
moral,  "They  lusted  exceedingly  in  the  wilderness  and  tempted  God  in  the 
desert.     And  he  gave  them  their  request;  but  sent  leanness  into  their  soul." 

When  Balaam  desired,  longed,  willed  to  go,  what*  could  even  God  do  but  say 
to  him,  "Go"?  The  sin  of  the  heart  only  lacks  an  opportunity  to  be  turned 
into  conduct;  and  God  cannot  keep  the  opportunity  from  us  forever.  The  evil 
is  already  done,  when  the  heart  is  wholly  given  up  to  it.  Sooner  or  later  we  have 
our  way.  We  persist;  we  tempt  God  for  it:  we  desire  it:  we  seek  it:  we  will 
have  it  and  must  have  it — take  it,  the  sin  and  its  sting.  "Go... And  God's 
anger  was  kindled  because  he  went." 

Even  if  Balaam  had  not  gone  and  yet  had  his  heart  full  of  covetousness,  the 
mere  abstention  was  nothing.  Balaam  is  only  safe  when  he  does  not  even 
want  to  go  since  it  is  against  God's  will.  He  is  only  safe  if  he  would  not  go 
though  he  could,  since  he  knows  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Only  that 
will  IS  safe  which  is  conformed  to  the  will  of  God,  which  really  seeks  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  which  is  guarded  and  inspired,  at  once  protected  and  driven  by 
tjie  will  of  Cq4.    Condensed  from  The  Gift  of  Influence,  by  Hugh  Black. 
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Permission  is  sometimes  Penalty.  God  sometimes  permits  men  to  have 
their  own  way.  There  is  a  lesson  taught  here  which  nowhere  else  in  Scripture 
is  taught  with  equal  vividness :  God  sometimes  permits  men  to  have  their  own 
way,  and  even  appears  for  a  time  to  favor  their  evil  purposes.  Such  permission 
interprets  some  of  the  apparent  mysteries  and  contradictions  of  his  providence. 
When  once  he  has  declared  his  unchangeable  will,  and  men  are  bound  to  carry 
out  their  own  purposes  in  a  contrary  direction,  he  sometimes  not  only  gives 
them  up  to  their  own  courses,  permitting  them  to  follow  their  own  devices  and 
desires,  but  he  allows  circumstances  apparently  to  favor  their  self-will.  But 
all  this  implies  no  approval  on  God's  part.  He  is  simply  leaving  them  to 
yield  to  the  promptings  of  their  own  hearts,  after  having  given  them  guidance 
sufficient  had  they  chosen  to  be  guided,  even  as  Christ  said  to  Judas,  "What  thou 
doest,  do  quickly,"  Jn.  13.27.  This  is  of  the  nature  of  a  judicial  abandonment, 
and  part  of  the  penalty  of  wilfulness  and  disobedience.  Record  of  Christiatt- 
Work, 

II    Knowing  the  Right  but  Doing  the  Wrong 

Ineffectual  Convictions.  Balaam  knew  much  about  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness. His  religious  ideas  were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
He  was  the  "man  who  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  and  knew  the  knowledge 
of  the  Most  High"!  And  one  of  his  honest  transitory  desires  had  been  this — 
Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  hisl  Yet 
what  effect  did  his  knowledge  of  God  have  upon  his  life,  and  his  desire  to  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous  upon  his  living  the  life  of  the  righteous? 

He  knew  the  right:  he  did  the  wrong.  He  heard  the  voice  of  God:  he  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  bribery.  He  felt  God's  restraining  hand  that  would  keep 
him  from  going  over  to  the  enemies  of  God's  people;  he  served  those  enemies 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.  When  you  know,  you 
will  do — thus  men  seem  to  reason :  when  you  do,  you  will  know — ^thus  Jesus 
taught. 

What  is  the  Use  of  Correct  Ideas  about  God?  For  what  are  all  our 
thoughts  about  God  given  us?  That  they  may  influence  our  hearts.  That  they 
may  subdue  our  wills.    That  they  may  mould  our  practical  life. 

If  they  do  not  do  that — then  what  do  they  do?  They  constitute  a  positive 
hindrance — like  the  dead  lava-blocks  that  choke  the  mouth  of  a  crater.  They 
have  lost  their  power  because  they  are  so  familiar.  They  are  weakened  by  not 
being  practised.  The  very  organs  of  intelligence  are,  as  it  were,  ossified.  Self- 
complacency  lays  hold  on  the  possession  of  these  ideas  and  shields  itself  against 
all  appeals  with  the  fact  of  possessing  them.  Many  a  man  mistakes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  for  obedience  to  the  truth.  All  this  is  seen  in  everyday  life, 
and  with  reference  to  all  manner  of  convictions,  but  it  is  most  apparent  and 
most  fatal  about  Christian  truth.  I  appeal  to  the  many  who  hear  and  know  all 
about  "The  Word".  What  more  is  needed?  That  you  should  do  what  you 
know  (be  not  hearers  only) ;  that  you  should  yield  your  whole  being  to  Christ, 
the  living  Word. 

Beware  of  knowledge  which  is  not  operative  in  conduct,  of  convictions  which 
are  neglected  and  pass  away,  of  vague  desires  which  come  to  nought.  Dr,  Alex- 
ander Maclaren,  in  Expositions  of  Scripture. 

Knowing  and  Doing  should  Square.  A  farmer  in  Scotland  was  at  a  loss  to 
discover  how  his  fine  field  of  clover  was  slowly  disappearing.  No  stray  cow 
was  ever  seen  there,  and  yet  the  clover  was  plainly  being  eaten  off  by  some 
animal.  One  Sunday  morning  he  arose  very  early  and  went  out  to  his  field. 
There  he  saw  his  neighbor's  cow  busily  feeding.  Around  her  neck  a  very  long 
rope  was  fastened,  and  on  his  own  door-step  sat  her  owner,  holding:  in  one 
hand  the  end  of  the  rope  and  in  the  other  an  open  Bible  which  he  was  mtent  on 
reading.  "Are  you  trying  to  make  them  square?"  asked  the  farmer,  pointing 
to  the  book  and  then  to  the  rope.  Stealing  fodder  from  a  neighbor's  field  does 
not  square  with  a  claim  to  piety  which  the  reading  of  the  Bible  at  such  a  time 
asserts.    Belief  and  actions  must  square. 

A  few  years  ago  a  banquet  was  held  in  St.  Louis  by  the  leading  business  men 
of  the  city.    The  last  thing  on  the  program  was  the  singing  of  "America."    The 
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band  played  and  all  arose  and  sang  lustily.  "Oh,  that  I  could  die  for  my 
country  1"  exclaimed  one  of  the  guests,  overcome  with  emotion,  tears  tricklipg 
down  his  cheeks.  Only  a  few  short  weeks  after  that  banquet  this  same  man 
was  cringing  before  the  bar  of  justice,  admitting  that  he  had  bribed  a  qiunicipal 
assembly  to  pass  a  railroad  franchise  bill.  He  was  willing  to  die  for  his  coun- 
try, but  he  was  not  willing  to  live  righteously  for  his  country. 

"Axioms  are  not  axioms  until  they  have  been  felt  on  our  pulses,"  Keats  has 
said.  And  Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King  completes  the  truth  by  saying,  "Axioms  are 
not  axioms  until  they  have  been  done  by  our  muscles." 

Ill    Missionary  Topic    Magic 

Coercing  the  Supreme  Power  in  Moab.  It  was  because  they  despaired  of 
overcoming  Israel  by  force  that  the  Moabites  and  Midianites  sought  to  compass 
their  destruction  by  magic.  Balak  was  in  a  panic  over  the  multitude  of  Israel- 
ites at  his  border.  He  turned  in  his  fright  to  "one  not  of  the  people,"  a  for- 
eigner, as  the  name  Balaam  means,  or  a  "destroyer"  or  "vanquisher"  as  another 
interpretation  of  the  name  has  it.  Balak  was  known  far  and  wide  as  one  who 
had  remarkable  power.  The  King  of  Moab  sought  to  bribe  him  to  curse  the 
Israelites.  If  Balaam  would  but  do  this,  Balak  believed  the  curse  would  be 
effective,  he  should  be  freed  from  the  threatening  danger  to  his  kingdom. 

As  Dr.  Pierson  declares  in  Bible  Notes,  superstition  is  one  of  the  mightiest  of 
all  the  false  forces  that  control  the  mind  of  man.  It  attaches  imaginary  ef- 
ficacy to  what  is  useless  and  worthless.  Every  nation  has  had  its  diviners,  who 
by  their  incantations,  manipulations,  mysterious  rites,  enigmatic  oracles,  words 
of  blessing  or  of  cursing,  influence  others  and  perform  wonders.  Some  of 
these  diviners  have  been  held  to  have  under  control  not  only  diseases  and  dis- 
asters, but  demons,  to  have  foresight  of  the  future  as  well  as  insight  into  the 
present,  in  a  word,  to  be  masters  of  both  worlds. 

Coercing  the  Spiritual  Powers  of  the  Universe  in  Africa.  The  African 
ideas  about  one  supreme  God  are  not  very  practical.  So  far  as  he  is  recog- 
nized at  all,  he  is  what  Carlyle  called  "an  absentee  God."  He  dwells  altogether 
aloof  and  apart  from  his  works,  he  takes  no  interest  in  mankind,  and  he  is 
therefore  a  negligible  quantity.  Whereas  the  crowd  of  hostile  demons  and 
ghosts  with  which  the  universe  is  peopled  take  only  too  much  interest  in  men. 

Now,  all  these  African  spirits  can  be  influenced  and  made  subservient  to 
human  needs  and  desires  by  means  of  proper  incantations.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, such  incantations  require  a  specialist  to  work  them  properly.  Hence  arises 
the  professional  medicine-man.  In  pagan  Africa,  priests  play  quite  a  subordi- 
nate part.  A  chief  will  sometimes  recite  prayers  on  behalf  of  his  tribe.  But  the 
really  important  religious  official  is  the  magician,  who  carries  on  the  business  of 
rain-maker,  witch-doctor,  and  medicine  man. 

What  is  magic?  Well,  at  the  bottom  of  all  magic  there  lies  one  great  idea, 
on  which  it  is  built  up.  Magic  assumes  that,  if  you  discover  and  employ  the 
proper  means,  you  can  constrain  and  coerce  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  uni- 
verse, just  as  if  they  were  inanimate  agents.  And  the  proper  means  are  not 
moral,  but  material  and  mechanical.  If  you  only  know  how  to  use  the  right 
ceremonies  and  incantations,  you  can  manipulate  these  spirits  and  turn  them  to 
account.  And  therefore,  as  we  see  all  through  the  stories  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
the  one  thing  needful  is  to  master  the  secret  and  work  the  magic  spell.  It  does 
not  matter  a  bit  whether  you  are  a  good  character  or  a  bad  character.  You 
may  be  virtuous  like  Aladdin,  or  wicked  like  Aladdin's  uncle;  but  when  once 
you  get  hold  of  the  lamp  you  can  control  the  genie  who  is  its  slave.  This  is 
the  essence  of  magic. 

What  are  the  main  functions  of  a  medicine-man,  or  witch-doctor?  One  of 
his  great  arts  is  this.  By  various  ritual  processes  he  induces  a  spirit  to  localize 
itself  in  some  object — say,  an  antelope's  horn,  or  a  large  snail-shell,  or  a 
sausage-shaped  case  of  pine-apple  fibre — whereby  it  becomes  more  or  less  con- 
trolled by  the  owner  of  the  object,  which  is  now  a  charm.  You  attract  the  spirit 
generally  by  putting  some  kind  of  nastiness  inside  the  charm,  which  induces  the 
spirit  to  come  and  reside  therein.    The  charm  is  meant  to  work  good  to  its 
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owner;  or  meant  more  frequently  to  work  harm  to  some  other  person  against 
whom  he  has  a  grudge.  To  effect  this  you  must  get  something  closely  connected 
with  your  enemy — a  bit  of  his  hair  or  a  drop  of  his  blood,  or  a  paring  of  his 
nail— and  insert  it  in  the  charm.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  charm  may  fail  to  work. 
The  fickle  and  ungrateful  spirit  may  desert  its  receptacle— lured  away,  per- 
chance, by  the  incantations  and  gifts  of  other  people.  Then  the  empty  charm  is 
only  fit  to  sell  to  a  white  man  as  a  curio.  Condensed  from  God's  Ima^  in 
Bbony,  by  Miss  Kingsley. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Our  worst  foes  are  not  belligerent  circumstances,  but  wavering  spirits.  Helen 
Keller. 

Of  all  men  in  public  life  the  people  hate  worst  the  side-stepper.  Gov,  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

To  will  is  to  do :  to  wish  is  to  will  with  the  backbone  left  out.  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

Do  what  you  ought,  and  come  what  can.    Ancient  Proverb, 

And  Jesus  said,  No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back, 
is  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.    L,k.  9.62. 

It  is  not  knowledge  that  makes  a  man  good.    Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren. 

Orthodoxy  of  view  is  utterly  worthless  unless  it  be  combined  with  orthodoxy 
of  life.    Dr.  P.  B,  Meyer. 

Let  no  man  deceive  you;  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,    i  Jn.  3.7. 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

It  was  the  rewards  promised  him  that  made  Balaam  3rield  and  go  with  the 
messengers  back  to  Balak.  He  knew  what  was  right,  but  he  did  what  was 
wrong,  because  he  hoped  that  somehow  he  might  win  the  coveted  reward.  From 
his  story  we  may  learn  that  power  and  honor  and  riches  must  not  tempt  us 
away  from  what  we  know  to  be  our  duty  to  God  and  to  our  fellow  men. 

Permission  to  do  wrong  is  part  of  the  punishment  for  persisting  in  wishing  to 
do  wrong.  Said  Mr.  John  A.  Hutton  of  Glasgow:  When  I  was  a  young 
preacher  I  believed  that  if  one  transgressed  the  law  something  would  rise  up 
out  of  the  ground  and  hit  him.  I've  got  hold  of  a  new  idea  now.  It  is  this: 
If  you  want  to  do  wrong,  you  may.    That  is  a  more  dreadful  thought." 

Discourse  of  reason  tells  us  what  is  right,  but  we  fall  short  in  action.  So 
said  Euripides  four  centuries  before  Christ.  Balaam's  reason  told  him  what 
was  right,  but  he  fell  far  short  in  action.    Are  we  falling  short  in  action? 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans?  2.  In  what 
part  of  the  Bible  is  it?  3.  What  other  letters  in  the  New  Testament  did  he 
write?  4.  Where  was  he  when  he  wrote  this  letter?  5.  In  what  other  one  of 
his  epistles  is  there  a  passage  similar  in  purpose  to  this  one?  6.  How  did 
Peter  learn  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  "clean  and  unclean,"  Jew  and 
Gentile?  (Acts  10.)  7.  How  did  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  afterward  decide 
the  matter?  (Acts  15.)  8.  What  did  Jesus  say  about  the  sin  of  the  one  who 
caused  others  to  stumble?  (Mt.  18.6.)  9.  Where  is  it  written,  as  stated  in  verse 
II  ?     (Foot-note  of  Bible.) 

Questions  to  think  about  i.  Is  the  conscience  always  right  in  its  decisions? 
2.  How  must  it  be  educated?  3.  Is  it  ever  right  to  act  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience?  4.  Are  there  any  stumbling-blocks,  occasions  for  falling,  in  the  way 
of  people  in  your  town  who  are  intemperate?  5.  If  so,  what  is  your  duty  in  the 
matter?  6.  On  what  occasion  did  Moses  speak  as  though  he  did  not  know  that 
"each  one  of  us  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God"?  (Lesson  XII,  Third 
Quarter.)  7.  Of  whose  welfare  must  a  Christian  think  as  well  as  his  own?  8. 
How  does  the  Golden  Rule  apply  to  the  thought  of  the  lesson?  9.  Write  another 
Golden  Rule  that  will  lit  this  lesson.  10.  What  earlier  Golden  Text  have  we 
had  which  would  be  appropriate  for  this  lesson?    (Lesson  XI,  Third  Quarter.) 
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ABSTINENCE  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  OTHERS  (WORLD'S 
TEMPERANCE  SUNDAY) 

^UietitCext 

It  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  to 
do  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth.    Rom.  14.21 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Rom.  14.7-21.  Abstinence  for  the 
Sake  of  Others.  T.  Jer.  21.3-14.  Corruption  and  Punishment.  W.  Hos.  7.1-7. 
Uncontrolled  Passion.  T.  Matt.  24.32-51.  Watchfulness.  F.  i  Cor.  8.1-13. 
Self-denial.  S.  i  Cor.  10.23-11.1.  Christian  Liberty.  S.  i  Cor.  9.16-27.  Paul's 
Use  of  Christian  Liberty. 

STUDY  Rom.  14.7-21    COMMIT  vv  7,  8 

7  For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  none  dieth  to  himself.  8  For  whether 
we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  or  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord :  wheth- 
er we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.  9  For  to  this  end  Christ  died  and 
lived  again,  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living.  10  But  thou, 
why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother?  or  thou  again,  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought 
thy  brother?  for  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

11  For  it  is  written. 

As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  to  me  every  knee  shall  bow, 
And  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God. 

12  So  then  each  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God. 

13  Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another  any  more :  but  judge  ye  this  rather, 
that  no  man  put  a  stumbling-block  in  his  brother's  way,  or  an  occasion  of  fall- 
ing. 14  I  know,  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  nothing  is  unclean 
of  itself:  save  that  to  him  who  accounteth  anything  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is 
unclean.  15  For  if  because  of  meat  thy  brother  is  grieved,  thou  walkest  no 
longer  in  love.  Destroy  not  with  thy  meat  him  for  whom  Christ  died.  16  Let 
not  then  vour  good  be  evil  spoken  of:  17  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
eating  and  drinking,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
18  For  he  that  herein  serveth  Christ  is  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  approved  of 
men.  19  So  then  let  us  follow  after  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things 
whereby  we  may  edify  one  another.  20  Overthrow  not  for  meat's  sake  the  work 
of  God.  All  things  indeed  are  clean ;  howbeit  it  is  evil  for  that  man  who  eateth 
with  offence.  21  It  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  to  do  any- 
thing  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  Duty  of  Mutual  Toleration,  1-12.  II.  Abstinence  for 
the  Sake  of  Others,  13-23. 


7-9-  Our  actions  must  please  God,  must  accord  with  his  will  and  not  with  our 
own.  We  are  the  Lord's  both  in  life  and  death,  as  is  proved  by  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living. 

10.  But  thou.  The  Roman  brother  who  thinks  it  not  right  to  eat  meat,  verse 
i^.— Judge,  Condemn.— Or  thou  again.  The  Roman  brother  who  thinks  it 
rip:ht  to  eat  anything— 5*^/  at  nought  thv  brother.  Despise  him.— For  we  shall 
all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  God  alone  has  the  right  to  judge, 
and  by  him  each  one  shall  be  judged. 

11-12.  It  is  written.    Is.  45.23.— Con/ew.    Or,  give  praise,  RVm.-^o  then. 
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Verses  4-10  speak  of  man's  judging  man;  when  he  realizes  his  own  account- 
ability to  God,  he  will  see  how  unfit  he  is  to  judge  another. — Himself.  This  is 
the  emphatic  word. 

13.  Judge  ye  this  rather.  Instead  of  thinking  about  your  brother's  conduct 
and  condemning  it,  verse  10,  think  about  your  own  conduct  and  see  that  it 
does  not  cause  another  to  sin. — Stumbling  block.    See  Mt.  18.6. 

14.  /  know.  Paul  himself  has  no  scruples  about  eating  anything  forbidden 
the  J[ews  by  the  Levitical  law. — In  the  Lord  Jesus.  See  Jn.  2.24.  Through  com- 
munion with  Christ. — Unclean.  The  Levitical  law  (Lev.  XI)  forbade  the  eating 
of  certain  animals,  which  were  therefore  called  common,  unclean,  as  opposed 
to  what  was  appointed  them  to  eat,  and  was  therefore  pure  or  holy. — To  him 
it  is  unclean.    One  may  not  disregard  his  conscience.    See  p.  415. 

15.  Grieved.  "It  is  a  hurt  to  his  conscience." — Thou  walkest  no  longer  in  love. 
Love  is  the  test  in  conduct;  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. — Destroy 
not  with  thy  meat  him  for  whom  Christ  died.  For  the  sake  of  a  little  self-in- 
dulgence in  eating  you  may  be  in  danger  of  destroying  one  for  whom  Christ 
suffered  and  died.  "Do  not  think  more  of  your  food  than  Christ  thought  of 
his  life"  (Bengel). 

16.  Let  not  then  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of.  If  you  exercise  your  good,  your 
Christian  liberty,  your  right  to  eat  anything,  and  thereby  offend  another  whose 
conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  eat  it,  then  others  will  speak  evil  of  your 
liberty.    It  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  a  matter  of  so  little  importance. 

17.  This  verse  distin^ishes  what  is  unimportant  and  what  is  important. — The 
kingdom  of  God.  Christianity. — Bating  and  drinking.  Let  these  stand  for  the 
unimportant  things  in  Church  doctrines. — Righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.  These  are  the  important  matters. — Righteousness.  Right- 
dealing. — In  the  Holy  Spirit.    Through  his  indwelling. 

19.  We  must  consider  what  effect  our  conduct  will  have  on  others. — Let  us 
follow.    Many  ancient  authorities  read  we  follow,  RVm. — Bdify.    Improve. 

20.  Overthrow  not  for  meat's  sake  the  work  of  God.  Possibly  some  of  the 
"strong"  Christians  were  on  the  point  of  disrupting  the  Church  of  Rome  over 
the  unimportant  question  of  "meat." — The  work  of  God.  "The  Christian  broth- 
er, whose  Christian  personality  is  God's  work"  {Vincent). — All  things.,., how- 
beit.  The  same  assertion  of  a  general  truth  followed  by  an  exception  as  is 
made  in  verse  14. 

21.  Stumbleth.  Many  ancient  tiuthori ties  add  or  is  offended,  or  is  weak,  RVm. 
Compare  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  second  Great  Commandment. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

13.  What  a  remarkable  contrast  there  is  between  the  true  Christian's  use  of 
the  power  of  judgment  and  that  of  the  worldly-wise!  These  pass  judgment 
upon  others  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  preferences  and  convictions.  The 
true  Christian  passes  judgment  upon  his  own  conduct  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  well-being  of  his  brother.  The  one  is  self -centered,  and  is  dogmatic,  ig- 
norant, and  often  unjust.  The  other  is  love-centered,  and  is  self-denying,  in- 
telligent, and  always  merciful.    Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  in  Bible  Notes. 

14.  /  know,  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  How  grandly  Paul  swung 
himself  into  independence  of  character,  cutting  loose  from  the  tradition  of  his 
fathers,  from  the  leading  strings  of  his  home  education;  from  his  university 
culture,  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  and,  harder  still  to  accomplish,  from  his  own 
past,  breaking  with  that  sense  of  consistency  which  even  strong  men  drag  be- 
hind them,  as  a  ship  might  drag  a  fastened  rudder!  Paul  yielded  his  judgment 
and  life  to  Jesus,  but  not  until  the  light  from  that  divine  face  shot  its  per- 
suasion through  his  mind,  ^nd  then  he  followed  Jesus,  still  in  absolute  inde- 
pendence because  the  Master's  mind  had  become  his  own.  Dr,  James  M.  Lud- 
low. 

LIGHT  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

15.  //  because  of  meat  thy  brother  is  grieved.  Every  meal  was  in  a  manner 
dedicated  to  the  household  gods  by  laying  some  portion  of  it  on  the  family 
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altar.  Where  one  member  of  a  heathen  family  had  become  converted,  he  would 
at  once  be  confronted  with  the  question,  rising  in  his  own  conscience,  whether 
by  partaking  of  such  food  he  might  not  be  countenancing  idolatry.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  a  birthday,  or  a  marriage,  or  a  safe  return  from  sea,  or  any  circum- 
stance that  seemed  to  call  for  celebration,  it  was  customary  to  sacrifice  in  some 
public  temple.  And  after  the  legs  and  the  entrails  of  the  victim  had  been  burnt 
on  the  altar,  the  worshiper  received  the  remainder  and  invited  his  friends  and 
guests  to  partake  of  it,  either  in  the  temple  itself,  or  in  the  surrounding  grove, 
or  at  his  own  home.  Much  of  the  meat  offered  in  worship  found  its  way  into 
the  common  market,  so  that  at  any  meal  the  Christian  ran  the  risk  of  eating 
things  sacrificed  to  idols.    Dr,  Marcus  Dods. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  his  third  great  missionary  journey,  in  the  winter 
of  SS-56  A.  D.,  when  Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Romans.  He  was  at  Corinth 
and  was  about  to  return  to  Jerusalem  with  the  alms  contributed  by  the  Greek 
churches.  "After  I  have  been  there  I  must  also  see  Rome,"  he  said  in  Acts 
19.21,  and  it  was  this  contemplated  visit  which  led  him  to  write  to  the  Christians 
in  Rome,  to  prepare  them  for  his  coming,  to  warn  them  against  evil  reports  that 
might  have  reached  them,  and  also  to  counsel  them  in  matters  wherein  he 
knew  they  needed  guidance. 

One  of  these  matters  concerned  the  eating  of  meat.  The  Jewish  law  made  a 
distinction  between  "clean  and  unclean  meat,"  that  is,  between  meat  which  it 
was  lawful  for  Jews  to  eat  and  that  which  it  was  unlawful.  Christ  had  abol- 
ished the  distinction :  in  Mark  we  read,  "Perceive  ye  not,  that  whatsoever  from 
without  goeth  into  the  man,  it  cannot  defile  him  ?  This  he  said,  making  all  meats 
clean."  Peter  (Acts  10)  in  a  trance  had  said,  "I  have  never  eaten  anjrthing  that 
is  common  and  unclean"  and  he  had  heard  a  voice  reply,  "What  God  hath 
cleansed  make  not  thou  common."  And  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  had  declared 
in  their  letter  to  the  Christians  at  Antioch:  (Acts  15.28)  :  "It  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  neces- 
sary thmgs:  that  ye  abstain  from  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  from  blood, 
and  from  things  strangled." 

When  the  question  arose  at  Corinth  whether  the  Gentile  Christians  could 
partake  with  their  heathen  friends  of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols, 
Paul's  decision  was  that  to  do  so  was  not  wrong  in  itself,  for  all  meat  was  (}od's 
gift,  but  that  the  Christians  should  abstain  from  eating  it  for  the  sake  of  those 
whose  consciences  held  it  to  be  wrong.  These  latter  Paul  called  "the  weak  in  the 
faith,"  but  their  scrupulous  convictions  were  to  be  carefully  tolerated  by  the 
"strong^*  brethren.  A  somewhat  similar  question  arose,  it  seems,  at  Rome. 
Paul  did  not  approve  of  the  scruples  of  those  who  objected  to  the  eating  of 
meat,  but  he  counseled  those  who  believed  as  he  did  to  forego  their  own  right  to 
eat  rather  than  lead  their  "weaker"  brothers  to  violate  their  consciences  by  eat- 
ing of  meat  also.  To  cat  meat  was  not  a  sin,  but  to  go  against  one's  conscience 
(though  wrong)  was  a  sin.  This  is  the  theme— Abstinence  for  the  sake  of 
others — which  is  ours  for  our  World's  Temperance  Sunday. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Your  theme  today  will  be  the  last  part  of  our  lesson  topic,  "For  the  sake  of 
others."  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  the  lesson  text.  Just  say  that  Paul,  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  Christ,  taught  long  ago  that  there  are  many  things  we  must 
willmgly  give  up  for  the  sake  of  others.  Even  animals  know  this.  Tell  about 
Professor  Dager's  dog,  who  followed  him  on  a  walk,  and  easily  jumped  back 
and  forth  across  a  big  ditch,  but  when  they  went  along  that  same  road  on  an- 
other day,  the  dog  would  not  do  this.  He  turned  and  went  back  a  long  way, 
then  crossed  by  a  path  that  led  down  and  up.  Why?  Because  this  time  there 
was  a  little  dog  with  them,  and  this  big  dog  knew  that  if  he  jumped  across  the 
little  dog  would  try  it,  too,  and  fall.  So  for  the  sake  of  the  little  dog,  the  big 
one  went  a  long  way  around. 

Is  it  ever  wrong  for  a  little  girl  to  play  with  dolls?    Of  course  not,  you  an- 
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swer,  but  missionaries  have  found  that  it  is  wrong,  sometimes.  The  mission- 
aries tell  the  heathen  that  it  is  wrong  to  worship  idols.  The  heathen  see  the 
little  daughters  of  the  missionaries  playing  with  dolls,  and  they  think  that  the 
dolls  are  idols,  such  as  they  worship  in  their  houses.  Ought  not  the  little  girls 
to  give  up  playing  with  dolls  until  the  people  know  the  difference  between  a 
doll  and  an  idol?  For  the  sake  of  those  whom  their  father  is  trying  to  teach 
about  the  true  God,  they  must  give  up  their  own  pleasure. 
Call  for  the  Golden  Rule,  and  apply  it  to  events  in  your  pupils'  lives. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils,    See  the  Historical  Backgrouiidi 

For  Older  Pupils.  What  does  prophylaxis  mean?  Among  the  laWS  re- 
corded in  Deuteronomy  there  is  one  which  aims  to  prevent  loss  of  life  from 
falling  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  What  is  it?  When  thou  buildest  a  new 
house,  then  thou  shalt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood 
upon  thy  house,  if  any  man  fall  from  thence.  The  owner  who  failed  to  obey 
this  law  was  held  responsible  for  the  death  of  one  who  might  fall  from  his 
roof.  He  might  be  strong  and  steady  and  in  no  danger  of  falling  himself,  but 
that  fact  did  not  free  him  from  responsibility  for  a  weaker  man.  This  is  the 
lesson  that  Paul  taught  the  Romans :  however  strong  they  might  be,  safe  at  any 
height,  they  must  build  battlements  for  the  sake  of  their  weaker  brethren. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    A  Good  Reason  ^r  Abstinijnce  ^rom  Intoxicating  Liquors 

An  Instance  of  Wonderful  Self-Control  for  the  Sake  of  Others.  Two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  East  River  two  men  were  working  on  the  Manhattan  Tower 
of  the  Queensboro'  Bridge.  Ten  feet  below,  half  a  dozen  workmen  were  en- 
gaged, and  farther  down  others,  perhaps  a  score  in  all,  toiled  each  at  his  par- 
ticular task.  A  steel  beam  of  several  tons'  weight  was  lowered,  on  the  day  in 
question,  to  its  proper  position,  the  business  of  the  two  men  being  to  guide  it 
into  place.  Before  the  great  weight  of  steel  could  be  securely  fastened  it  began 
to  slip,  and  the  efforts  of  the  men  were  powerless  to  keep  it  from  sliding  toward 
the  open  space  below.  They  had  only  to  stand  out  of  the  way  to  see  many  of 
their  fellow-workmen  crushed  to  death.  An  instant  for  decision,  and  one  brave 
fellow  gasped :  "Fl  stick  to  it  if  you  will."  The  other  nodded,  and  the  two  held 
on  grimly  until  their  fellow-workmen  could  swarm  up  the  ladders  and  again 
attach  the  derrick  to  the  mighty  beam.  In  the  meantime  a  hand  of  each  of  the 
heroes  had  been  ground  off  at  the  wrist.  Why  don't  men  do  the  easier  things 
of  self-control  for  their  brothers*  sakes?    Harpers  Weekly. 

To  think  of  Oneself  is  not  Enough.  It  was  in  a  little  frontier  town,  some 
years  ago,  that  the  preacher,  stopping  for  a  short  time  on  his  circuit,  was 
visited  one  evening  by  a  young  man  and  woman.  The  man,  earnest-faced  and 
direct  of  speech,  explained  their  errand.  He  kept  a  little  grocery  store,  and, 
like  all  stores  of  its  kind  in  that  region,  it  dispensed  liquor  as  well  as  other 
articles.  The  young  man  confessed  that  he  had  grown  rather  too  fond  of 
drink  himself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  he  was  to  marry  he  had  given  it  up, 
and  now,  that  his  young  wife  might  feel  safe  and  at  rest,  he  wanted  to  sign  a 
pledge.  He  asked  the  preacher  to  draw  one  as  strong  and  binding  as  it  could 
possibly  be  made,  and  he  would  never  again  touch  intoxicating  liquor. 

"No,  sir,  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  answered  the  preacher  decidedly. 
The  visitor  stared.     He  felt  that  his  request  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
once  more  he  fully  set  forth  the  situation.  i 

"I  understand,"  said  the  preacher  quietly.  "You  have  given  up  a  bad  habit 
yourself.  You  want  your  wife  to  rest  in  peace  and  untroubled  about  you  while 
you  carry  on  your  daily  work,  and  that  is  well;  but  how  about  luring  other  men 
into  the  habit  that  you  have  given  up  as  dangerous?  What  about  the  other 
wives  you  are  willing  to  make  suffer  all  the  heartache  and  anxiety  from  which 
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you  would  save  your  own?  No,  sir,  I  will  not  write  that  selfish  pledge.  Make 
It  one  to  give  up  all  traffic  in  the  stu£F,  and  I  will  do  it  gladly." 

There  were  a  few  minutes  of  utter  silence  except  for  the  steps  of  the  young 
man  who  paced  the  floor.  Then  he  turned  suddenly,  grasped  the  preacher's  hand 
with  a  grip  that  hurt,  and  the  new  pledge  was  signed.  The  temperance  store 
prospered  from  the  first,  and  the  new  home — where  the  wife  was  unafraid  and 
the  husband  considered  his  fellow  man — ^became  a  Christian  home,  a  center  of 
usefulness.    Wellspring. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  Lesson.  In  his  earlier  years  Rudyard  Kipling  was  wont 
to  say,  "There  is  no  harm  in  liquor,  taken  moderately."  Then  one  night  he  saw 
two  young  girls  made  drunk  by  two  men  in  a  concert  hall,  and  he  wrote  this 
confession:  "My  own  demand  for  beer  helped  to  send  those  two  girls  reeling 
down  the  dark  street.  It  is  not  good  that  we  should  let  it  lie  before  the  eyes  of 
children,  and  I  have  been  a  fool  in  writing  to  the  contrary.  Better  is  it  for  a 
man  to  go  without  his  beer  in  public  places  than  to  bring  temptation  to  the  lips 
of  young  fools  such  as  the  four  I  had  seen." 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Logic.  "But,"  says  one,  "what  good  can  I  do  by  signing 
the  pledge?  I  never  drink  even  without  signing."  The  question  has  already 
been  asked  and  answered  more  than  a  million  times.  Let  it  be  answered  once 
more.  For  the  man  suddenly  or  in  any  other  way  to  break  oflF  from  the  use  of 
drams,  who  has  indulged  in  them  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and  until  his  ap- 
petite for  them  has  grown  ten  or  a  hundredfold  stronger,  and  more  craving  than 
any  natural  appetite  can  be,  requires  a  most  powerful  moral  effort.  In  such 
an  undertaking  he  needs  every  moral  support  and  influence  that  can  possibly 
be  brought  to  his  aid  and  thrown  around  him.  And  not  only  so,  but  every  moral 
prop  should  be  taken  from  whatever  argument  might  rise  in  his  mind  to  lure 
him  to  his  backsliding. 

But  it  is  said  by  some  that  men  will  think  and  act  for  themselves;  that  none 
will  disuse  spirits  or  anything  else  because  his  neighbors  do,  and  that  moral 
influence  is  not  that  powerful  engine  contended  for.  Let  us  examine  this.  Let 
me  ask  the  man  who  could  maintain  this  position  most  stiffly,  what  compensation 
he  will  accept  to  go  to  church  some  Sunday  and  sit  during  the  sermon  with  his 
wife's  bonnet  upon  his  head?  Not  a  trifle,  I'll  venture,  and  why  not?  There 
would  be  nothing  irreligious  in  it,  nothing  immoral,  nothing  uncomfortable; 
then  why  not?  Is  it  not  because  there  would  be  something  egregiously  unfash- 
ionable m  it?  Then  it  is  the  influence  of  fashion;  and  what  is  the  influence  of 
fashion  but  the  influence  that  other  people's  actions  have  on  our  actions — ^the 
strong  inclination  each  of  us  feels  to  do  as  we  see  all  our  neighbors  do?  Nor  is 
the  influence  of  fashion  confined  to  any  particular  thing  or  class  of  things ;  it 
is  just  as  strong  on  one  subject  as  another.  Let  us  make  it  as  unfashionable 
to  withhold  our  names  from  the  temperance  cause  as  for  husbands  to  wear  their 
wives'  bonnets  to  church,  and  instances  will  be  just  as  rare  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other. 

A  Pledge  signed  for  Another's  Sake.  Tawhiao,  King  of  the  New  Zealand 
Maoris,  was  anything  but  an  abstainer,  and  his  evil  doings  were  a  source  of 
perpetual  anxiety.  Londoners  will  still  remember  his  visit  to  England  many 
years  ago,  when  he  was,  as  far  as  a  Maori  monarch  could  be,  one  of  the  lions 
of  the  season.  It  was  at  the  outset  of  his  journey  that  he  called  on  Sir  George 
Gray.  The  latter  boldly  asked  the  question  which  was  troubling  Tawhiao's 
friends.  What,  he  asked  Tawhiao,  would  he  think  of  a  man  who  brought  about 
the  death  of  a  fellow-being,  or  of  many  fellow-beings,  or  who  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  nation.  "Who  could  be  so  cruel.  It  is  not  possible  that 
anybody  could  be  so  wicked,"  said  the  king.  When  he  realized  the  meaning  of 
the  question  he  sobbed  like  a  child,  and  asked  Sir  George  pitifully  what  could 
be  done  lest  he  disgrace  the  Maori  people  while  in  England.  "I'll  tell  you," 
said  Sir  George.  "We'll  both  sign  a  pledge,  agreeing  to  abstain  from  alcohol  in 
any  form.  That  pledge  will  mutually  bind  us  for  a  number  of  years,  and  there 
could  be  no  more  sacred  compact."    Liverpool  Daily  Post 

II    For  th«  Sam  oi^  Others 
For  their  Sakcs  I  will  order  my  Course  with  Care  and  Conscience.    Here 
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we  stand,  ten  of  us,  we  will  say,  climbing  the  rugged  face  of  a  glacier  or  some 
steep  snow  field  on  our  way  to  the  top  of  an  Alpine  peak.  Knowing  the  dan- 
ger, the  guides  have  roped  us  together.  We  are  all  members  one  of  another  in  a 
most  vital  sense.  It  brings  a  feeling  of  security.  Each  man  is  conscious  that 
he  is  not  left  entirely  alone  to  recover  himself  hastily  from  the  result  of  some 
awkward  slip — he  has  nine  other  men  to  aid  him  in  that  eflFort.  But  it  also 
brings  a  new  sense  of  responsibility.  If  any  man  should  refuse  to  put  his  feet 
in  the  niches  cut  for  him  by  the  hands  of  experience,  or  if  he  should  in  any 
wise  move  recklessly,  he  might  fall  in  such  a  way  as  to  dislodge  the  man  behind 
him  and  they  two  might  drag  the  whole  group  over  the  precipice  or  start  an 
avalanche  which  would  sweep  them  all  away  to  sudden  death.  "For  their  sakes," 
each  man  repeats  to  himself,  "for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  other  nine, 
I  will  order  my  course  with  care  and  conscience !"  Charles  Reynolds  Brozcm,  in 
The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit. 

"Gentlemen  will  not  smoke  here;  Others  must  not"  Unfortunately,  all 
smokers  are  not  gentlemen;  and  of  late  years  men  who  smoke  without  regard 
to  the  comfort  of  others  have  so  greatly  increased  in  numbers  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  an  organization  has  been  formed  to  limit  smoking  to  places  where 
women  and  non-smokers  are  not  disturbed  by  it.  Formerly  in  this  country 
smoking  was  regarded  as  a  privilege  and  was  indulged  in  in  public  places  only 
where  it  was  specifically  permitted ;  now  it  is  regarded  as  a  right  and  is  indulged 
in  in  public  in  all  places  where  it  is  not  specifically  forbidden.  We  have  ex- 
changed the  old  attitude  of  consideration  for  women  in  this  matter  for  the  in- 
difference to  the  comfort  of  women  which  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
In  public  buildings,  hotels,  railway  and  ferry  stations,  dining  cars,  and  many 
other  places  where  the  majority  do  not  smoke,  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  offend 
and  distress  women  and  disgust  smokers  who  have  the  instincts  and  habits  of 
gentlemen.    The  Outlook, 

When  it  would  have  been  Wron^  to  Drink  Coffee.  The  Nez  Perces  have 
great  reverence  for  the  church.  This  was  well  impressed  upon  some  of  our 
presbyters  at  one  of  our  Fourth  of  July  campmeetings  near  the  church  at 
Lapwai  in  1895.  We,  with  four  white  ministers  and  several  friends,  had  taken 
our  dinner,  intending  to  eat  under  the  trees  near  the  church.  We  had  spread  it 
out  on  some  boards  on  the  ground,  when  a  heavy  rain  began  to  fall.  We  were 
not  long  in  deciding  to  go  into  the  church.  Two  or.  three  of  the  white  min- 
isters picked  up  the  board  on  which  our  feast  was  spread.  This  procession  was 
headed  by  one  of  the  ladies  carrying  the  steaming  coffee  pot  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  the  company  laden  with  baskets,  etc.  They  proceeded  to  carry  the 
decision  into  effect.  Two  old  Indian  women  sat  under  a  tree  near  the  door  and 
when  I  came  up  a  few  steps  behind  the  others  one  of  them  exclaimed,  "Miss 
Kate,  why  do  you  allow  those  whites  to  desecrate  the  house  of  God  by  going 
in  there  to  eat?"  When  I  told  the  brethren  how  they  felt,  they  meekly  laid 
down  the  board,  as  if  seeking  protection  from  the  rain  only.  It  was  a  hungry 
party  that  stood  there  for  an  hour,  waiting  for  the  rain  to  cease,  but  not  one 
mouthful  did  we  dare  to  touch,  for  there  sat  the  old  women,  eyeing  every  move, 
nor  did  they  leave  until  we  and  our  provisions  were  well  upon  the  outside. 
Kate  C.  McBeth,  The  Nez  Perces  Indians  since  Lewis  and  Clark, 

III    The  Majesty  of  Conscience 

To  him  who  accounteth  Ansrthing  to  be  Unclean,  to  him  it  is  Unclean. 

He  who  has  conscientious  scruples  about  what  he  eats  condemns  himself  in  eat- 
ing it,  for  whatever  he  does  contrary  to  his  sense  of  right  is  for  him  a  sin,  is 
Paul's  teaching.  To  transgress  conscience  is  always  wrong.  Conscience  is  lit- 
erally con  and  scio — ^to  know  within;  it  is  the  best  counsellor  one  has.  "Con- 
science means  a  man's  best  actual  sight  of  the  law  of  right  and  wrong.  It  iliay 
be  a  dim  and  distorted  sight;  but  it  is  his  best  at  the  moment.  He  cannot  vio- 
late it  without  sin,  nor  can  you  bid  him  do  so  without  yourself  sinning." 

Said  an  Indian  in  Northwestern  Canada:  "Conscience  is  a  little  three-cor- 
nered piece  of  tin  inside  my  heart  which  turns  round  and  round  and  hurts;  but 
if  I  do  not  listen  to  it,  by-and-by  the  corners  will  wear  off,  and  then  it  will  not 
hurt  any  more."    What  does  that  apt  figure  teach?    The  province  of  the  con- 

415 
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science  is  to  hurt.  Not  only  does  it  declare  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
for  one  to  do,  but  it  urges  one  to  choose  the  right,  and  it  hurts  when  one  has 
chosen  the  wrong.  But  if  it  is  unheeded,  it  loses  its  power  to  hurt,  and  hence 
its  power  to  control  one's  conduct.  He  who  disobeys  his  conscience,  and  does 
what  he  believes  to  be  wrcng,  however  mistaken  his  conscience  may  be,  dulls 
and  weakens  the  power  of  that  inner  monitor. 

You  cannot  be  Another  Man's  Conscience.  "Because  you  are  not  his  con- 
science, you  must  not  tamper  with  his  conscience.  It  is,  in  this  case,  mis- 
taken; yes,  but  what  it  wants  is  not  your  compulsion,  but  the  Lord's  light.  If 
you  can  do  so,  bring  that  light  to  bear,  but  dare  not,  for  Christ's  sake,  compel  a 
conscience." 

Ma's  Conscience.  In  a  story  by  Alice  Louise  Lee,  a  woman  whom  all  her 
friends  called  "Ma"  had  induced  a  friend  to  invest  her  money  in  a  company  that 
failed.  Long  years  afterwards,  when  bv  the  hardest  toil  she  had  saved  enough 
money,  she  announced  her  intention  of  giving  it  all  to  this  friend.  A  young 
man  tried  to  reason  with  her,  to  coerce  her  conscience.  "But  don't  you  see,  Ma, 
that  your  sense  of  obligation  is  far-fetched  ?"  he  asked.  "There's  no  law  that 
could  for  a  moment  hold  you  responsible." 

"You  needn't  talk  law  to  me,"  responded  Ma.  "That  Chatham  Trust  Com- 
pany went  by  law, — some  bankrupt  law  or  other, — and  so  left  the  folks  in 
Maple  wood  pretty  badly  oflF.  Anyway  you  can  fix  it,  I  owe  Delia  Smith  that 
money,  and  after  seein'  her  all  bent  over  and  trembly  and  hard-workin',  you 
can't  get  that  idea  out  of  my  head." 

Here  Ma  smiled  tremulously  and  raised  a  comer  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 
"Don't  you  see,"  she  added,  gently,  "I  couldn't  take  a  mite  of  comfort  if  I 
didn't  do  what  I  see  is  the  right  thing  ?  I'd  rather  feel  easy  and  clear  inside  than 
have  all  the  money  I  ever  saw.  I  couldn't  enjoy  it  a  bit  if  I  had  to  think  all 
the  time  it  really  belonged  to  some  one  else." 

Each  One  shall  «ve  an  Account  of  himself  to  God.  You  remember  in  our 
lesson  about  the  making  of  the  Golden  Calf,  how  Moses  besought  God  to  for- 
give his  people,  and  how  he  cried.  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and 
have  made  them  gods  of  gold.  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ;  and 
if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written."  And 
what  was  the  answer?  "Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  Whosoever  hath  sinned 
against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book."  What  Moses  learned  on  Mount 
Sinai  Paul  taught  the  people  in  Rome,  when  he  wrote,  "Each  one  shall  give  an 
account  of  himself  to  God."  You  cannot  be  another  man's  conscience :  To  him 
who  accounteth  anything  to  be  unclean  to  him  it  is  unclean:  you  cannot  be 
another  man's  judge;  Each  one  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God:  you 
cannot  suffer  another  man's  penalty  for  sin ;  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me, 
him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Now  we  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
to  please  ourselves.    Rom.  15.1. 

"No  one  can  clearly  see  his  rights  who  is  blind  to  his  duties." 

I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house,  and  hurt  my  brother.    Shakespeare. 

There  are  two  freedoms,  the  false  where  a  man  is  free  to  do  as  he  likes,  and 
the  true  where  he  is  free  to  do  as  he  ought.    Kingsley. 

The  all-round  education  of  the  conscience  is  as  rare  as  of  the  intellect.  W. 
H.  Pindlay. 

An  effort  made  for  the  happiness  of  others  lifts  us  above  ourselves.  Lydia 
M.  Child. 

My  liberty  ends  when  it  begins  to  involve  the  possibility  of  ruin  to  my  neigh- 
bor.   John  Stuart  Mill. 

Freedom  means  that  the  will  should  be  governed  by  the  conscience;  and  it 
means  that  the  conscience  should  be  governed  by  God.    Alexander  Maclaren. 

Take  away  the  Bible  from  us,  and  our  warfare  against  intemperance,  and 
impurity,  and  oppression,  and  infidelity,  and  crime  is  at  an  end.  Wc  have  bo 
authority  to  speak,  no  courage  to  act.    William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
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cA         A.BSTINENCE  FOR  SAKE  OE  OTHERS      jhV^S^^l 

I  know  very  well  that  the  pleasure  of  drinking  is  an  old  heritage  of  the 
Germans;  however,  we  must  henceforth,  in  every  connection,  through  self- 
discipline,  free  ourselves  from  this  evil.  -  Bmperor  William. 

"Do  you  ask  me  to  give  up  what  to  me  is  a  lawful  gratification  because  an- 
other man  is  a  drunlard?"  **Yes,  if  vou  do  not  need  the  total  abstinence 
pledge  yourself,  sign  it  for  the  sake  oz  those  who  are  weak  and  need  help". 
John  B.  Gough, 

THE  I^ESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

If  there  comes  into  our  lives  a  question  whether  some  action  is  right  or 
wrong,  and  we  have  settled  that  for  us  it  is  right,  that  should  not  end  the  mat- 
ter. There  is  another  question  yet  which  we  must  settle,  whether  our  practice 
may  cause  some  one  else  to  take  up  the  same  practice  for  whom  it  would  be 
wrong.  'Where  conscience  says,  not  *yQVL  must,'  jjut  only  *yovi  may,'  then  you 
must  consider  the  effect  your  using  your  liberty  will  have  on  others." 

AH  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.  Let  no  man 
seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's  welfare.  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  Christ.  If  these  sayings  of  Paul  were  doings  of  ours,  what  a  revolution 
would  there  be  in  our  daily  lives!  Let  us  practise  them  through  the  coming 
weeks  and  see  how  they  alter  our  way  of  living. 

Whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  Rom.  14.23.  To  do  what  conscience  says  is 
wrong  is  to  act  contrary  to  faith. 

He  who  has  no  inclination  toward  intemperance  should  have  sympathy  for 
those  who  can  remain  temperate  only  through  struggling,  and  should  help  them 
by  example  and  by  self-sacrificing  eflFort. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Is  it  right  for  a  Christian  to  own  shares  of  brewery  stock? 

2.  Essentials  and  non-essentials  of  faith. 

3.  A  study  of  conscience. 

4.  Duty  of  mutual  toleration. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  Locate  Mount  Nebo  and  learn  what  you  can  about 
it.  (Clipping,  p.  421.)  2.  Describe  the  Medeba  map.  (Clipping,  p.  421.)  3.  Where 
do  the  Mohammedans  claim  Moses  lies  buried?  (Clipping,  p.  420.)  4.  How  did 
Stephen  characterize  Moses?  5.  Read  "The  Burial  of  Moses"  by  Mrs.  Cecil 
Frances  Alexander.  6.  What  does  Rev.  14.13  say  about  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord?  7.  What  does  Longfellow  say  in  his  poem  on  Charles  Sumner,  about  a 
great  man's  long  influence  after  death?  8.  What  have  we  already  heard  about 
Joshua?  9.  When  had  Moses  "laid  his  hands"  on  Joshua?  (Num.  27.18-23.) 
10.  Where  did  Aaron  die?  11.  Miriam?  12.  What  are  the  lessons  of  Numbers 
for  today?  (Clipping,  p.  28.)  13.  What  in  brief  are  the  contents  of  Deuter- 
onomy? 14.  What  is  the  length  of  the  period  covered  by  its  history?  15.  What 
are  the  four  main  divisions  of  the  book?  (Clipping,  p.  29.) 

Questions  to  Think  about,  i.  Why  was  Moses  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
Promised  Land?  (Lesson  IV.)  2.  Was  his  life-work  finished?  3.  What  had 
he  accomplished?  4.  What  does  "over  against  Jericho"  mean?  5.  What  does 
"he  buried  him"  verse  6,  mean?  (Clipping,  p.  419.)  6.  Was  Moses  buried  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Nebo?  (6th  verse.)  7.  Of  whom  is  it  said  that  "He,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh"  ?  8.  How  does  this  apply  to  Moses  ?  9.  To  whom  that  you  know 
or  know  about  does  it  apply?  10.  Since  death  is  inevitable  for  everyone,  should 
one  put  away  all  thought  of  death?  11.  How  should  the  thought  of  death  affect 
one's  life? 

Memory  Work.  Commit  to  memory  Mrs.  Cecil  F.  Alexander's  Doem  "Burial 
of  Moses." 
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LessoN  VII— NovfiMB^  z6 
THE  DEATH  OF  MOSES 

#oUiett  tEtxt 

Precious  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah  is 
the  death  of  his  saints.       Ps.  1 16.15 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Deut.  34.1-12.  The  Death  of 
Moses.  T.  Deut.  3.18-29.  Moses  Forbidden  to  Cross  Jordan.  W.  Deut.  4.1-14. 
Exhortation  to  Obey  God's  Law.  T.  Deut.  31.1-13.  Preparation  for  Death.  F. 
Deut.  31.14-29.  Commission  of  Joshua.  S.  Deut.  32.  Song  of  Moses.  S.  Deut. 
33.    Blessing  of  Moses. 

STUDY  Dt.  31.1-8;  324S-S2;  34.1-12    READ  Dt  31-34    COMMIT  Dt  34.5-7 

I  And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  mount  Nebo,  to  the  top 
of  Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho.  And  Jehovah  showed  him  all  the  land 
of  Gilead,  unto  Dan,  2  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  all  the  land  of  Judah,  unto  the  hinder  sea,  3  and  the  South,  and  the  Plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho  the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto  Zoar.  4  And  Jehovah  said  unto 
him,  This  is  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob, 
saying,  I  will  give  it  unto  thy  seed :  I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes, 
but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither.  5  So  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah  died 
there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah.  6  And  he  buried 
him  in  the  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  over  against  Beth-peor :  but  no  man  know- 
eth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.  7  And  Moses  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old  when  he  died :  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  8  And  the 
children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days :  so  the  days 
of  weeping  in  the  mourning  for  Moses  were  ended. 

9  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom ;  for  Moses  had 

laid  his  hands  upon  him :  and  the  children  of  Israel  hearkened  unto  him,  and 

did  as  Jehovah  commanded  Moses.    10  And  there  hath  not  arisen  a  prophet  since 

in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  Jehovah  knew  face  to  face,  11  in  all  the  signs 

and  the  wonders,  which  Jehovah  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  Pharaoh, 

and  to  all  his  servants,  and  to  all  his  land,  12  and  in  all  the  mighty  hand,  and  in 

all  the  great  terror,  which  Moses  wrought  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel. 

^ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  Moses'  View  of  the  Promised  Land  from  Mount  Nebo, 
1-4.  II.  Moses'  Death  and  Burial,  5-7.  III.  The  Mourning  for  Moses,  8.  IV. 
Joshua  Moses*  Successor,  9.    V.  Moses'  Preeminence,  10-12. 


I.  Moses  went  up.  The  command  given  him  is  recorded  in  Dt.  32.29. — Mount 
Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah.  Nebo  and  Pisgah  evidently  refer  to  the  same  ridge, 
which  was  a  part  of  Abarim,  Dt.  32.49.  See  the  Geographical  Background. — 
Over  against  Jericho.  Facing  Jericho,  east  of  Jericho. — And  Jehovah  showed 
him  all  the  land.  All  the  places  enumerated  in  verses  1-3  can  not  actually  be 
seen  from  any  point  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  panorama  spread  before  the  eye  is 
superb,  being  unobstructed  toward  the  northeast  and  the  southwest.  The  de- 
scription begins  with  the  north  and  moves  westward,  then  southward.  Compare 
the  description  of  the  views  Balaam  had,  Num.  23.14-16. — Gilead  unto  Dan.  The 
East  Jordan  land.    See  the  Geographical  Background. 

2-4.  The  West  Jordan  land.  See  the  Georgraphical  Background.  "The  nam- 
ing of  the  districts  as  they  afterwards  were  assigned  to  the  different  tribes, 
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^0^^  THE  DEATH  OF  MOSES  N^^er^/J 

points  to  Joshua  as  the  authority."— Hinder.  That  is,  western,  RVm.  The 
Mediterranean. — The  South.  The  district  south  of  Judah,  called  also  the  Negeb. 
— The  Plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho.  Literally,  "the  oval,"  which  includes  the 
broadest  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  just  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. — The  city  of 
palm  trees  unto  Zoar.  See  the  Geographical  Background. — The  land  which  I 
sware  unto  Abraham.  See  Ex.  33.1. — Thou  shall  not  go  over  thither.  Recall 
lesson  IV. 

5.  So  Moses  died  there.  "It  was  appropriate  that  Moses  should  die  on  a 
mountain;  his  was  the  mountain  type  of  mind"  (McConnell).  "He  disappeared, 
and  whether  it  was  by  the  ordinary  process  of  decease  cannot  be  told.  Our  text 
states  the  enigma  without  solving  it.  Elijah  also  is  recorded  to  have  passed  from 
this  life  into  the  other  in  a  manner  similarly  mysterious.  It  was  just  these  two 
that  centuries  later  appeared  with  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration" 
(Parkhurst), 

6.  He  buried  him.  Jehovah  buried  Moses.  Or,  he  was  buried,  RVm.  This 
is  a  figurative  expression,  and  means  at  least  that  only  God  knew  of  his  burial 
place.  "God  has  buried  much  in  his  time;  he  has  beein  the  great  grave-digger; 
he  has  filled  up  the  tombs  of  the  ages  and  written  the  epitaphs  of  aons"  (Jos- 
eph Parker). — Unto  this  day.  This  expression  shows  that  the  date  of  the  writ- 
ing was  long  after  the  event ;  see  p.  20  of  the  Introduction. — In  the  valley.  Not 
on  a  mountain  top. — Over  against  Beth-peor.  This  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
encampment. 

7.  A  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  "Moses*  life  was  divided  into  three 
forties.  In  the  first  forty  years  (in  Egypt)  he  was  learning  to  be  somebody; 
in  the  second  forty  years  (in  Midian)  he  was  learning  to  be  nobody.  In  the 
third  forty  years (  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai)  he  was  proving  whaj  God  could 
do  with  a  man  who  had  learned  those  two  lessons"  (Moody). — Nor  his  natural 
force  abated.    He  had  kept  his  vigor  of  mind  and  body.    But  see  Dt.  31.2. 

8-9.  Wept  for  Moses  thirty  days.  The  customary  time  for  mourning.  So  they 
had  mourned  for  Aaron,  Num.  20.29. — And  Joshua.  "God  buries  the  workman 
but  carries  on  the  work." — Was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom.  "Joshua  does 
not,  however,  stand  on  the  same  plane  as  Moses,  whom  Jehovah  knew  with  per- 
fect intimacy.  There  are  successors  similar  in  spirit,  but  not  equal  in  rank" 
^Jordan). — For  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him.  This  consecration  is  re- 
corded in  Num.  27.18-23. — Hearkened  unto  him.    Obeyed  him. 

10.  There  hath  not  arisen  a  prophet  since  in  Israel.  This  remark  shows  that 
this  part  of  the  history  was  written  lonff  after  it  occurred. — Whom  Jehovah  knew 
face  to  face.    To  whom  Jehovah  revealed  his  will. 

11-12.  Moses  was  preeminent  in  his  power  to  work  miracles  (signs  and  won- 
ders). 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

I.  And  Moses  went  up  unto  Mount  Nebo.  The  picture  of  the  death  of  Moses 
as  drawn  in  chapter  34  belongs  among  the  world's  masterpieces — ^the  unflinching 
ascent  of  Nebo's  heights,  the  lonely  figure  on  the  mountain  top,  the  silent  gaze 
upon  the  promised  land  in  which  were  fused  both  failure  and  fruition,  triumph 
and  disappointment,  the  fatal  contact  with  the  infinite,  the  unknown  grave — a 
picture  in  which  majesty,  mystery,  and  pathos  are  marvelously  blended.  But 
what  lessons  has  it  for  us?  Every  masterpiece  is  the  expression  of  some  uni- 
versal truth,  and  the  manner  of  Moses'  death  becomes  the  type  of  the  funda- 
mental isolation  of  every  human  soul,  an  isolation  that  may  not  be  recognized 
for  a  time  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  face  ultimate  realities,  but  which  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  in  the  hour  of  death  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Moses 
wras  no  more  alone  when  the  infinite  swept  in  upon  his  finiteness  out  of  the 
gathering  night  than  each  one  of  us  will  be. 

When  the  last  farewell  is  over. 

This  is  a  solemnizing  thought  in  its  implication  of  personal  accountability,  but  it 

should  not  be  a  terrorizing  thought.    It  should  dignify,  not  cow  the  soul;  for  the 

touch  of  the  infinite  that  seems  so  fatal  to  all  fellowship  and  makes  us  realize 

^ur  isolation  most  acutely,  is,  after  all,  only  the  caress  of  God,  if  we  would 
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but  believe  it,  that  welcomes  into  true  union  and  communion.  Professor  Kemper 
Fullerton,  in  Biblical  World, 

7.  Nor  his  natural  force  abated.  To  go  on  till  we  are  worn  out,  to  begin  a  new 
labor  for  which  we  are  unfitted  by  the  past  and  by  age,  is  nothing  to  be  desired. 
To  die  when  our  memory  will  be  unspoiled  is  better;  to  die  when  none  can  say, 
"He  did  not  do  that  with  the  same  power;"  to  die  when  what  we  were  fitted 
to  do  has  been  well  done — ^that  is  to  be  desired,  not  to  be  regretted.  It  was  the 
happy  fate  of  Moses.    Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

10.  There  hath  not  arisen  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses.  Do  you 
think  that  Moses  is  dead?  Nay,  ten  million  Jews  bless  that  name;  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  million  Christians  praise  that  name;  two  hundred  million  Mo- 
hammedans revere  that  name.  One  is  not  dead  when  six  hundred  million  people 
bless  one's  memory.    Rabbi  J.  Leonard  Levy. 

UGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  UFE 

6.  No  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.  The  Bible  record  says  that 
Moses  was  buried  in  the  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  over  against  Beth-peor,  but 
no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.  The  Mohammedans,  however, 
have  built  on  Mount  Nebo  a  mosque  called  the  "Nebi-Mouca"  (The  Tomb  of 
Moses)  and  each  year  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  Easter  they  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  shrine.  They  remain  in  encampment  about  the  mosque  for  five  days,  and 
religious  services,  preaching  on  the  glory  of  Moses  and  his  law,  dancing  and 
games  are  carried  on  till  all  have  had  a  chance  to  enter  the  sacred  spot. 

In  recent  years  Christians  have  been  allowed  to  enter,  but  the  time  is  not  yet 
forgotten  when  a  traveler  came  bearing  an  order  of  admittance  from  the  Sultan 
himself,  but  the  mufti  at  the  entrance  said:  "This  firman  commands  me  to  let 
you  enter  the  mosque.  Very  well,  you  can  enter.  But  think  well  before  you  do 
so,  for  I  find  nothing  written  here  about  letting  you  out  again." 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  In  what  country  was  the  first  third  of  Moses'  life  spent? 
What  incident  is  connected  with  his  infancy?  What  with  his  leaving  Egypt?  In 
what  land  was  the  second  third  of  his  life  spent?  What  is  the  chief  incident  in 
that  period?  Where  was  the  last  third  of  his  life  spent?  What  are  the  leading 
events  there? 


With  the  sojourn  on  the  Plains  of  Moab  are  associated  the  taking  of  a  census 
of  the  people;  the  choice  of  Joshua  as  the  successor  of  Moses;  the  giving  by 
Moses  of  numerous  laws  and  regulations ;  the  allotment  of  Gilead,  the  conquered 
land  east  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  and  their  settlement  there;  directions  for  the  partition  of  the  land 
west  of  the  Jordan  and  the  appointing  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  farewell 
speech  of  Moses,  in  which  he  recounts  the  main  events  of  the  entire  journey 
from  Egypt  to  Moab,  and  exhorts  the  people  to  remember  God's  past  mercies, 
his  guidance  and  care,  and  to  remain  faithful  in  their  obedience  to  him. 

Moses'  marvelous  work  for  his  people  was  over.  "A  multitude  of  dispirited 
serfs  he  had  transformed  into  a  conquering  host.  Into  a  people  who  had  fallen 
away  from  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  he  had  instilled  renewed  faith  in  a 
righteous  and  holy  God.  An  undisciplined  rabble  he  had  accustomed  to  habits 
of  law  and  order ;  and  had  laid  for  it  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  civil  and 
religious  jurisprudence  with  which  his  name  became  indelibly  associated.  When 
this  process  of  training  and  organization  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  his 
countrymen  capable  warriors,  he  started  them  on  a  career  of  conquest,  and  him- 
self saw  a  section  of  them  pass  from  the  condition  of  landless  nomads  into  that 
of  settlers  and  occupiers.  He  rose  superior  to  all  discouragement,  and  lived  to 
bring  his  countrymen  to  the  confines  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  to  commit 
them  to  a  leader  whom  he  had  trained  to  continue  and  crown  his  work." 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 
For  the  Plains  of  Moab  see  Lesson  V.    The  tableland  of  Moab,  a  plateau 
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about  three  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  descends  gradually  to  the  Jordan 
Valley  in  numerous  mountain  ridges  intersected  by  deep  gorges.  See  the  map. 
"Mount  Nebo"  and  "the  top  of  Pisgah"  are  two  designations  for  the  same  ridge 
which  is  part  of  the  "Mountains  of  Abarim",  or  "the  Mountains  on  the  Other 
Side",  that  is,  on  the  other  side  from  the  dwellers  west  of  the  Jordan.  See  Dt. 
.2^  and  32.49. 

Mount  Nebo  is  not  a  mountain  towering  up  in  a  peak ;  looking  eastward  from 
the  highlands  of  Judea  there  are  no  peaks  to  be  seen  on  the  Moab  plateau.  A 
knoll  now  called  Neba  on  a  ridge  a  little  over  nine  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  no  doubt  Mount  Nebo.  The  ridge  is  half  a  mile  wide  and  extends 
toward  ^the  Jordan  for  two  miles,  and  the  western  end  may  have  been  called 
Pisgah     See  the  line  traced  on  this  map,  and  remember  that  the  Lower  Jordan 

Valley  is  twelve  hundred  feet 
below  the  sea  level  (the  dotted 
line  indicating  sea  level),  and 
on  the  plateau  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 

Moses  on  Mount  Nebo  looked 
over  Gilead  in  the  northern 
foreground  even  to  Dan,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon. 
Then  his  eye  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan and  viewed  the  West  Jordan 
land,  Naphtali  in  the  far  north, 
north  and  northwest  of  the  Sea 
of  Gennesaret;  then  the  nearer 
highlands  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  then  the  land  of 
Judah  which  extended  to  the 
Mediterranean,  but  that  Sea  is 
hidden  by  the  high  central 
plateau  of  Judah  from  Mount  Nebo. 

The  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho  refers  to  the  broadest  part  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  just  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Jericho  was  famed  for  its  palm  trees. 
Josephus  is  ever  ready  with  praise  for  this  "most  particular  tract  of  Judea." 
The  site  is  now  neglected.    The  site  of  Zoar  is  not  known. 

In  1896  a  most  interesting  discovery  was  made  in  the  village  of  Medeba,  two 


Section  of  the  Medeba  Map 
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hours'  ride  from  Mount  Nebo.  This  place  is  mentioned  in  Num.  21.30  as  one 
of  the  places  captured  by  the  Israelites  from  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites.  In 
the  seventh  century  Medeba  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  and  for  over  twelve 
hundred  years  it  lay  unknown  and  undisturbed.  In  the  early  centuries  after 
Christ,  the  Christians  had  covered  the  floor  of  a  church  there  with  a  Mosaic 
map  representing  the  country  from  Asia  Minor  to  Egypt.  Scholars  believe  the 
map  was  designed  to  show  "the  prophetic  vision  which  the  artist  conceived 
Moses  to  have  had  in  his  soul,  as  with  dying  eyes  he  gazed  across  the  Jordan 
valley  into  the  new  country  of  his  people."  Only  a  few  sections  between 
Nablus  and  the  Nile  Delta  now  remain  intact,  the  rest  having  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed  in  constructing  the  present  Greek  Church.  The  map  was  originally 
fifty  by  twenty-two  feet.  The  locations  are  correct  in  direction  though  not  in 
distance.  All  the  words  are  in  Greek.  Our  reproduction  gives  a  portion  of  the 
Jordan  valley.  The  Jordan  River  is  crossed  by  two  ferries,  and  has  gigantic 
fishes  in  its  waters.  A  palm-tree  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  illustrates 
Jericho;  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  a  lion  is  pursuing  a  gazelle. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Recall  by  questions  the  lesson  about  the  baby  who  lay  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes. 
Show  in  the  right  order  pictures  of  Moses  and  recall  the  events  they  illustrate. 
Moses  is  now  an  old  man,  and  God  is  about  to  call  him  home  to  heaven.  Let 
pupils  see  the  people  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  as  they  had  waited 
before  Mount  Sinai  for  Moses  to  come  back  to  them.  But  this  time  he  did  not 
come.  Show  Tissot*s  picture  No.  55,  "Moses  sees  the  Promised  Land  from 
Afar."    Tell  the  story  simply.    Explain  the  Golden  Text. 

Dwight  L.  Moody  as  a  little  child  had  a  great  horror  of  death.  "Death  and 
the  judgment  were  a  constant  source  of  fear  to  me,"  he  said,  "until  I  realized 
the  fact  that  neither  shall  ever  have  any  hold  on  a  child  of  God."  Teach  your 
pupils  this  lesson.    See  "The  Fruit  is  more  than  the  Flower,"  p.  423. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  The  people  of  the  East,  you  know,  show  great  rev- 
erence to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  departed  this  life,  and  they  pay  great 
honor  to  their  last  resting  -places.  When  Count  Togo  visited  our  country  two 
years  ago  he  went  to  four  graves  where  he  prayed  aloud.  The  first  visit  was 
made  to  George  Washington's  tomb ;  the  second  to  John  Paul  Jones'  grave ;  the 
third,  to  Admiral  Sperry's,  whom  Count  Togo  had  met  in  Japan  when  Sperry 
commanded  the  American  battle  fleet;  and  the  fourth,  to  Kinjiro  Matsulraita's, 
the  young  Japanese  who  died  while  a  student  in  our  Naval  Academy. 

Moses,  our  great  hero,  had  no  burial  place  where  the  Children  of  Israel  could 
come  and  pay  honor  to  his  memory.  So  great  a  man  was  he,  that  had  they 
known  where  he  was  buried  they  might  even  have  worshipped  the  spot  as  their 
most  sacred  possession.  And  it  was  well  that  no  man  knoweth  of  his  grave  to 
this  day.    But  had  he  not  high  honor? 

By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain.  On  this  side  Jordan's  wave 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab,  There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 
Who  will  recite  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Alexander's  poem  about  the  Burial  of  Moses? 

For  Older  Pupils.    Begin  with  the  Historical  Background. 
LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    The  Right  Thought  oif  Death 

Death's  Inevitableness.  However  long  a  Bible  character  lived,  we  always 
come  finally  in  the  account  to  "and  he  died."  Moses  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  and  he  still  retained  undimmed  eyesight  and  unabated  strength,  "when 
he  died"— but  he  died. 

There  are  some  who  deliberately  put  death  out  of  the  plan  of  their  life.  That 
death  must  come  they  admit  in  words,  but  not  in  thought.    It  must  come  to 
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Others,  they  observe,  but  surely  it  cannot  come  to  themselves,  they  apparently 
think.  There  is  a  passage  in  Demosthenes  in  which  that  great  orator  declares 
that  the  Greek  States  fully  realized  the  steadily  growing  power  of  Philip  and 
knew  that  trouble  was  coming,  only,  he  adds  "not  upon  themselves."  So  multi- 
tudes know  that  Death  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  all,  and  yet  they  wilfully  add 
"not  for  me."    So  unwilling  is  human    nature  to  face  the  stern  reality. 

Why  wc  should  face  the  Fact  of  Death  for  Ourselves.  Death  is  a  part 
of  the  divine  economy.  Its  inevitable  coming  should  be  early  accepted  for  two 
reasons;  that  we  may  live  this  life  aright  and  that  we  may  be  ready  for  the 
life  to  come.  The  thought  of  death  should  make  this  world  worth  while,  and  the 
other  world  real. 

It  was  said  to  be  the  custom  at  Ejgyptian  feasts  to  hand  an  image  of  a  mummy 
round  the  company  with  the  admonition :  "Gazing  on  this,  drink  and  make  merry, 
when  thou  comest  to  die  such  another  must  thou  be."  This  reminder  of  death 
was  not  intended  to  sadden  the  Egyptians,  but  to  stimulate  them  to  greater 
enjoyment  of  life.  The  thought  of  death  should  not  sadden  us,  yet  it  should 
not  merely  stimulate  us  to  greater  enjoyment  of  life,  but  rather  to  the  right 
enjoyment  of  life.  Life  is  a  beautiful  gift  from  our  Father's  hands,  meant  for 
us  to  enjoy,  but,  above  all,  to  use  aright.  And  death  is  another  gift  from  our 
Father,  meant  to  lead  us  into  an  infinitely  larger,  happier  life.  The  thought 
of  death  should  make  us  live  more  worthily.  The  thought  of  death  should  make 
us  offer  this  beautiful  prayer  of  Dr.  van  Dyke's :  "Steady  me  to  do  my  full  stint 
of  work  as  well  as  I  can;  and  when  that  is  done,  stop  me,  pay  what  wages 
thou  wilt,  and  help  me  to  say,  from  a  quiet  heart,  a  grateful  amen." 

But  One  Thing  Will  Matter.  There  is  coming  in  your  life  and  mine  a 
time  when  we,  like  Moses,  shall  stand  on  Pisgah,  and  look  back  on  life  as  a 
finished  thing.  When  that  hour  comes  many  things  will  look  different  to  us 
from  what  they  seem  to-day.  It  won't  matter  then  whether  our  life  has  been 
what  the  world  calls  a  success,  whether  we  have  gained  money,  or  rank,  or 
power.  No,  that  won't  matter  then.  But  one  thing  will  matter.  Have  we 
been  true,  true  to  ourselves,  true  to  God?  That  will  be  the  great  question  then. 
IV.  M.  Mackay,  in  The  Man  in  the  Street. 

It  matters  little  where  be  my  grave, 

Or  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea. 
By  purling  brook  or  'neath  stormy  wave, 

It  matters  little  or  naught  to  me. 
But  whether  the  angel  of  death  comes  down 
And  marks  my  brow  with  his  loving  touch 
As  one  that  shall  wear  the  victor's  crown, 
It  matters  much!    Prom  the  Swedish. 

The  Fruit  is  more  than  the  Flower.  There  was  once  a  little  plant  to  which 
God  gave  a  beautiful  blossom.  It  was  very  small  at  first,  a  tiny  little  green 
bud.  But  it  grew  larger  and  brighter,  and  by  and  by  the  binding  petals  burst 
open,  the  beautiful  whiteness  appeared,  and  it  was  at  length  an  open  blossom, 
not  only  beautiful  but  very  fragrant ;  the  orange  blossom. 

But  after  a  few  days  it  began  to  fade.  The  petals  drooped,  one  by  one,  until 
at  length  they  hung  limp  by  the  side  of  the  stalk.  The  fragrance  was  less  and 
less,  and  by  and  by  the  petals  fell  away  and  the  flower  was  gone. 

But  after  a  while  there  came  a  little  green  thing;  at  first  very  tiny  and  dark 
and  unpromising,  but  it  grew  in  size  and  lightness  of  color  more  and  more. 
The  flower  had  left  behind  it  a  fruit. 

You  see  God  had  some  further  thought  for  the  plant  than  that  it  should  bear 
a  blossom ;  and  it  was  all  a  part  of  God's  plan  that  the  blossom  should  fade  and 
pass  away.  There  was  nothing  sad  about  it,  because  out  of  the  fading  of  the 
flower  was  to  come  fruit ;  and  a  fruit  is  better  than  a  flower. 

So  God  sends  a  little,  beautiful  life  to  a  mother  in  one  home  and  in  another 
and  in  a  great  many  homes.  The  life  at  first  is  a  little  bud.  It  grows  in  beauty 
and  in  sweetness;  it  opens  up  like  a  flower;  but  after  a  while  that  little  life 
seems  to  lose  its  strength  and  its  beauty;  it  droops  and  withers  and  is  gone. 
But  when  the  child  dies,  as  we  say,  it  simply  means  that  the  flower  droops  and 
falls,  while  out  of  the  blossom  of  this  earlier  life,  God  brings  a  larger  life, 
richer  far. 
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After  the  flower  comes  the  fruit.  This  beautiful  life  of  ours  is  meant  to  be 
the  cradle  of  a  larger  life  and  a  brighter  one.  And  when  the  petals  fall  and  the 
flower  is  gone,  we  must  simply  say :  "God  has  brought  out  of  the  fading  flower, 
the  riper  and  richer  fruit  of  a  nobler  life."    * 

By  and  by  you  know,  children,  you  will  die,  each  one  of  you ;  but  I  don't  want 
you  to  think  of  your  death  as  the  end  of  your  life.  If  your  present  earthly  life 
is  faithfully  lived,  then  it  will  be  like  the  flower  of  which  the  fruit  is  formed. 
And  when  people  say  of  you:  "Willie  is  dead,"  or  "Mary  is  dead"  the  angels 
will  be  saying:  "Out  of  the  flower,  in  the  new  and  better  land,  God  is  bringing 
the  perfect  fruit."  And  the  fruit  is  more  than  the  flower,  always.  Prank  T. 
Bayley,  in  Little  Ten  Minutes. 

A  Parable.  There  is  a  legend  about  a  shipwrecked  sailor  who  was  washed 
ashore  on  an  island.  The  inhabitants  greeted  him  with  every  mark  of  respect, 
escorted  him  with  pomp  to  a  magnificent  palace,  robed  him  in  royal  purple,  and 
seated  him  on  a  gorgeous  throne.  The  simple  sailor  accepted  it  all  without 
question.  Days  glided  into  weeks,  weeks  passed  into  months,  an  entire  year 
lapsed.  Then  they  who  had  crowned  him  uncrowned  him.  They  stripped  him 
of  his  royal  robes  and  dragged  him  forth  with  contempt,  thrust  him  into  the 
frail  craft  from  which  he  had  landed,  and  sent  it  adrift  on  the  raging  waters. 
Like  this  was  the  fate  of  many  a  voyager. 

Then  came  one  who,  wiser  than  the  rest,  knowing  that  his  merits  did  not 
entitle  him  to  kingship,  asked  his  courtiers  to  tell  him  how  long  his  rule  would 
last.  Only  twelve  months,  he  learned.  Then  he  bethought  him  that  his  kingly 
ofiice  involved  duties  as  well  as  rights,  responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges.  He 
spent  his  term  in  governing  his  kingdom  wisely  and  prudently.  When  the  year 
was  over,  he,  too,  had  to  leave,  but  his  subjects  did  not  drive  him  forth  with 
scorn.  The  air  was  rent  with  lamentations  at  the  inevitable  parting.  And  long 
after  he  had  gone,  his  people  remembered  him  with  gratitude  and  love. 

This  legend  is  a  parable  fraught  with  deep  meaning.  Life  is  given  to  each 
one  as  a  responsibility  as  well  as  a  privilege.  Its  duration  may  be  a  year  or  many 
years,  but  for  no  one  will  it  last  forever. 

So  live  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 

The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 

Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

II    Precious  in  the  Sight  of  Jehovah  is  the  Death  ot  His  Saints 

How  Beautiful  to  be  with  God.    Our  Golden  Text  from  the  Psalms  gives 

us  God's  view-point  on  the  death  of  the  righteous.    The  true  human  view-point 
of  such  a  death  is  expressed  in  the  words  graven  on  the  marble  that  marks  the 
spot  where  Frances  Willard  rests — How  beautiful  to  be  with  God! 
In  "A  Wayside  Altar",  James  Buckham  has  these  beautiftd  lines: — 
How  beautiful  to  be  with  God 

When  earth  is  fading  like  a  dream. 
And  from  this  mist-encircled  shore 

We  launch  upon  the  unknown  stream! 
No  doubt,  no  fear,  no  anxious  care, 
But  comforted  by  staff  and  rod. 
In  the  faith-brightened  hour  of  death 
How  beautiful  to  be  with  God! 

"Then  let  it  fade,  this  dream  of  earth, 
When  I  have  done  my  life's  work  here, 

Or  long,  or  short,  as  seemeth  best — 
What  matters,  so  God's  will  appear? 
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I  will  not  fear  to  launch  my  bark 
Upon  the  darkly  rolling  flood, 
'Tis  but  to  pierce  the  mist — and  then 
How  beautiful  to  be  with  God!" 

The  Right  Thought  of  Our  Dead.  I  will  not  prav  for  my  dead.  I  will  give 
thanks  for  them.  I  will  bring  a  wreath  to  the  sepulchre — z  wreath  of  immor- 
telles. I  will  sing  an  Easter  hymn  in  the  winter  of  the  year.  I  will  number 
the  departed  among  the  members  of  my  household.  I' will  say  with  the  little 
girl  by  the  grave-stone,  "We  are  seven!"  I  will  keep  a  place  for  the  old  chair 
in  a  comer  of  my  heart.  I  will  garner  the  old  songs  in  the  field  of  memory. 
I  will  preserve  the  birthdays  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  old  Bible  as  anniversaries, 
not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  And  when,  within  my  house,  I  bend  the  knee 
in  the  moment  allotted  to  prayer,  I  will  not  say.,  "Father,  raise  up  my  dead !"  but, 
"Father,  I  bless  thy  name,  ijiat  my  dead  are  raised  already."    George  Matheson, 

The  Lesson  that  some  Chinese  have  learned.  A  bright-red  coflin  enclosed 
the  body  of  an  aged  Chinese  woman  who  died  recently,  and  two  bright-red  ban- 
ners were  carried  at  the  head  of  the  funeral  procession.  On  one  was  written, 
"Her  spirit  is  in  paradise,"  and  on  the  other,  "At  Christ's  coming  her  body  shall 
rise."  Red  is  the  color  that  expresses  joy  in  China,  and  her  Christian  son  took 
this  way  to  show  their  heathen  neighbors  that  death  for  the  Christian  is  not  a 
misfortune,  but  the  entrance  into  greater  joy.    World-Wide, 

III    The  Inm^uence  0^  THE  Dead  Lives  On 

Still  Present. 

*"Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 
The  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall,* 
says  Byron.  The  Toice  of  Moses  sounded  on  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites,  and 
sounds,  indeed,  unto  this  day,  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  fear  the  Lord.  It  has 
been  said  that  "America  has  been  often  led  to  victory  by  Washington  since  he 
died."  Have  not  the  words  of  Monroe — the  Monroe  Doctrine — ^gained  in  volume 
and  force  with  every  year  since  they  were  uttered?  Are  there  not  voices  of  the 
dead  which  influence  the  hearts  of  almost  every  one?  Doctor  Fairbairn  has 
told  this  personal  experience :  "To  my  manhood  there  has  become  evident  what 
was  quite  hidden  from  my  youth ;  the  most  potent  personal  force  in  shaping  my 
character  and  determining  my  work  in  life  was  that  of  a  man  I  never  saw, 
who  died  many  years  before  I  v/as  born.  But  that  man  was  familiar  to  me  from 
childhood,  his  name  was  often  on  the  lips  of  one  who  loved  him  as  a  daughter; 
his  history,  his  sayings,  his  aspirations  and  conduct,  as  recalled  and  repeated 
through  the  medium  of  a  filial  reverence  as  tender  as  it  was  true,  fell  like  rays  of 
living  sunlight  upon  the  sensitive  spirit  of  the  boy,  touched  and  possessed  the 
imagination  of  the  youth,  helped  to  form  the  thought  and  purposes  of  the  man." 

He  being  Dead  yet  Speaketh.  In  Springfield,  Illinois,  a  merchant  from  a 
certain  city  wished  a  bill  put  through  the  Legislature.  On  the  surface  the  bill 
looked  all  right,  representing  the  interest  of  the  people;  secretly  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  merchant,  who  had  sent  his  paid  lobbyists  to  the  state  capital. 
Probably  the  legislators  did  not  know  what  was  involved,  but  their  leaders 
reported  the  bill  favorably.  On  hearing  of  the  good  fortune  the  merchant  pre- 
pared to  take  the  midnight  train  for  Chicago,  but  in  the  late  afternoon  he 
decided  to  drive  out  and  visit  Lincoln's  tomb.  Stopping  his  carriage,  he  walked 
slowly  about  the  monument.  When  the  shadows  fell  the  night  found  him  still 
looking  at  the  face  of  Lincoln,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  State  House 
and  his  hand  holding  a  roll.  At  length  in  the  darkness  the  merchant  returned 
to  his  hotel.  Giving  up  his  berth  in  the  sleeper,  he  spent  the  night  in  the 
capital,  but  all  night  long  he  tossed  upon  his  bed.  When  the  day  dawned  he 
sent  for  his  representative  and  told  him  to  withdraw  the  bill.  When  his  attor- 
ney expostulated,  saying  that  the  bill  would  pass  since  the  work  was  all  done, 
the  merchant  insisted.  Crowded"?for  his  reason,  he  drove  his  attorney  to  the 
park  and  cemetery,  and  there,  in  front  of  Lincoln's  monument,  he  bade  the  driver 
stop,  and,  looking  up,  he  said  to  the  lobbyist:    "I  cannot  do  so  mean  a  thing 
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with  Lincoln  looking  towards  the  State  House  and  watching;  me."  Being  dead, 
the  martyred  President  lived  and  spoke  eloquently,  pleading  for  justice  and 
honesty.    Dr,  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  in  The  Contagion  of  Character. 

Even  in  Liberia.  Some  forty  years  ago  Miss  Ann  Wilkins  was  a  missionary 
in  Liberia.  She  taught  a  large  school  of  native  boys  and  girls  on  Saint  Paul 
River,  and  all  save  one  were  converted.  Miss  Wilkins  returned  home  for  a 
rest  and  she  soon  died,  and  the  school  was  closed.  The  boys  and  girls  were 
scattered,  and  the  work  was  seemingly  at  an  end.  But  a  few  years  ago  a  com- 
mission  composed  of  Liberians  and  foreigners  was  sent  out  to  find  the  boundary- 
line  between  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  They  spent  the  Sabbath  near  a  large 
kraal  and  were  surprised  to  learn  that  none  of  the  people  were  Mohammedans. 
When  they  asked  the  reason  one  of  the  men  said:  "We  learned  about  Ann 
Wilkins'  God  in  her  school  on » Saint  Paul's  River,  and  we  have  been  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  her  God." 

Tilings  that  never  die.  Long,  long  ages  since  a  fern  grew  in  a  deep  valley. 
It  lived  for  only  one  summer  and  then  fell  into  the  earth  and  perished.  As  it 
sank  down  in  the  indistinguishable  mass  of  decaying  vegetation  it  murmured,  "I 
shall  be  utterly  forgotten.  I  shall  have  no  record  in  this  great  world.  My 
memoiy  will  perish."  But  the  other  day  a  teacher  of  geology,  going  about 
with  his  class,  struck  off  a  piece  of  rock  with  his  hammer,  and  there  lay  the 
fern,  every  line  of  its  beautiful  leafage  and  veinage  traced  in  the  stone.  So  it 
is  with  the  names  and  the  deeds  of  those  who  live  in  this  world  to  honor  God 
and  bless  their  fellowmen.  Love  never  dies.  Love's  memory  never  perishes. 
The  things  you  do  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  to  give  comfort,  cheer  and  help 
to  others  cannot  fade  out  of  the  universe.  Their  record  is  written  in  imperish- 
able lines  in  the  book  of  God  and  also  in  the  lives  into  which  the  deeds  have 
been  wrought.  Thousands  who  live  in  this  world  obscurely  and  die,  never 
thinking  that  they  shall  be  remembered,  will  be  surprised  in  the  other  world 
to  see  the  record  of  every  beautiful  thing  they  have  done,  every  gentle  word  they 
have  spoken,  every  kindly  touch  they  have  put  upon  a  human  soul.  /.  R.  Miller, 
in  Devotional  Hours, 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Death  or  life,  each  is  God's.    George  Macdonald. 
God's  acres  are  larger  than  the  churchyard,    George  Matheson. 
I  have  so  ruled  my  life  that  when  death  comes,  I  might  face  it  without  fear. 
Henry  Havelock. 

We  leap  to  the  infinite  dark  as  sparks  from  the  anvil, 

Thou  leadest,  O  God !  All's  well  with  the  troopers  that  follow. 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney, 
Fighting  a  good  fight  is  the  only  way  to  finish  the  course,  and  the  crown  of 
glory  comes  only  at  the  end.    Horace  Bushnell, 

The  finest  monuments  ever  raised  to  men  have  been  their  own  noble  lives. 
The  Continent. 

When  the  heart  beats  low  I  will  hold  this  true, 

That  the  end  of  the  old  begins  the  new. 

In  a  world  which  ending  cannot  mar 

Advance  to  the  work  thou  hast  yet  to  do,  O  Soul,  my  Star! 

Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson. 
Not  myself,  but  the  truth  in  life  I  have  spoken, 
Not  myself,  but  the  seed  of  life  I  have  sown. 
Shall  pass  on  to  ages ;  all  about  me  forgotten 
Save  the  truth  I  have  spoken,  the  things  I  have  done.    H.  Bonar, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Moses  had  much  to  leave:  every  one  who  dies  gives  up  all  he  has.  Moses 
had  much  to  keep,  Jehovah  knew  him  face  to  face:  every  one  who  dies  takes 
with  him  all  that  he  is. 

At  this  writing  the  terrible  Titanic  disaster  is  but  a  few  days  old,  and  the 
Mackay-Bennett  is  on  its  way  back  with  its  sad  freight  of  bodies  rescued  from 
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the  waters.  Our  lesson  text  has  a  special  comfort  for  those  who  mourn  their 
unburied  dead.  Dr.  George  Matheson's  words  in  "Messages  of  Hope,"  draws 
the  lesson  from  the  6th  verse:  "There  is  one  thing  revealed  here  which  is 
planted  here  alone ;  I  mean  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  burial  by  God. 
Some  of  the  deepest  distresses  of  bereavement  come  from  the  denial  of  funeral 
rites.  Where  the  body  is  buried  in  the  mine,  where  the  body  is  engulfed  in  the 
sea,  where  the  body  is  stretched  on  the  battlefield  indistinguishable  amidst  the 
mutilated  slain,  there  is  a  deeper  tone  added  to  the  heart's  knell.  To  such  a  state 
of  mind  what  comfort  this  passage  brings  I  To  them  there  comes  this  voice: 
Ye  that  weep  for  the  dead,  ye  that  lament  the  burial  rites  denied,  know  ye  not 
that  there  are  graves  which  are  consecrated  by  God  alone?  Where  the  prayer 
is  breathed  not,  where  the  Book  is  opened  not,  where  the  wreath  is  planted 
not,  where  the  human /tear  is  shed  not,  there  may  be  a  burial  of  unsullied  so- 
lemnity— a  burial  by  the  hand  of  your  Father.  There  are  consecrated  graves 
where  priest  never  stood,  where  mourners  never  knelt,  where  tear  never  fell. 
There  are  spots  hallowed  by  your  Father  which  to  you  are  barren  ground.  God's 
acre  is  larger  than  the  churchyard." 

A  great  man  has  recently  been  called  home  by  God,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
that  "An  instrument  for  service  exquisitely  tempered  to  the  highest  uses  was  lost 
to  the  world"  when  he  died.  That  beautiful  appreciation  was  true  of  Moses  at 
his  death:  it  depends  upon  each  one  whether  it  shall  be  true  of  him. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE- CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  It  is  the  lot  of  most  people  to  labor  and  not  see  the  end  of  their  labors. 
Says  R.  Bruce  Taylor  in  the  Sunday-school  Chronicle :  "Most  have  been  allowed 
to  do  so  much  of  the  drudgery,  to  fight  almost  invincible  prejudice,  and  then  they 
have  been  called  away  after  having  prepared  the  pathway  for  less  powerful 
men  to  walk  in.  Some  movements  resemble  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  that  they 
have  been  conceived,  planned,  and  executed  in  the  life  time  of  a  single  architect; 
but  most,  like  Westminster  Abbey,  have  been  of  much  slower  growth,  the 
original  plan  being  altered  in  many  a  detail,  and  yet  the  whole  bearing  the 
mark  of  genius  and  devotion.  Moses  saw  the  Promised  Land  only  afar  off.  So 
did  John  Huss,  Tyndale,  Howard,  Lincoln.  Other,  and  in  many  cases  smaller, 
men  have  reaped  the  credit  of  the  work  which  they  initiated;  and  Canaan  is 
won,  not  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  nation,  but  by  his  subordinate  minister 
and  successor,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun. 

2.  The  Immortality  of  Character. 

3.  Death.    See  Contemporary  Review,  Oct.  1911. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  does  the  name  of  Joshua  mean?  (Clipping, 
II4,  p.  428.)  2.  When  was  Joshua  chosen  as  Moses*  successor?  (Num.  27.15-23?) 
3.  When  had  Joshua  proved  himself  a  good  soldier?  (Ex.  17.8-13.)  4.  How 
had  Joshua  shown  his  loyalty  to  Moses?  (Num.  11.26-29.)  5.  What  charge  had 
Moses  given  Joshua?  (Dt.  31.7,  8.)  6.  Did  Joshua  conquer  all  the  land  promised 
in  this  lesson?  7.  Was  it  ever  fully  conquered  by  the  Israelites?  8.  Draw  a 
map  that  will  include  all  the  points  named  in  verse  4.  9.  For  what  purpose  is 
the  promise  in  verse  5  quoted  in  Heb.  13.5?  10.  When  was  Joshua  given  the 
title  "servant  of  God"?  (Joshua  24.29.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  Who,  next  to  Aaron,  had  been  Moses'  right- 
hand  man  during  the  wilderness  life?  2.  Is  the  title  given  to  Moses  in  verse  i 
a  high  one?  3.  What  does  "Moses'  minister"  mean?  4.  What  qualities  essen- 
tial in  a  leader  had  Joshua  already  shown?  5.  Dr.  Meyer  calls  Joshua  "The 
Miles  Standish  of  the  Exodus."  Why?  6.  What  had  the  cowardly  spies  said 
about  the  nations  of  Canaan?  7.  What  had  Joshua  and  Caleb. said  about  them? 
8.  When  did  Moses  shrink  from  the  task  given  him?  (Lesson  III,  Third  Quar- 
ter.) 9.  How  had  he  been  encouraged?  10.  Why  do  we  as  a  nation  have 
reason  for  celebrating  Thursday  as  Thanksgiving  Day? 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Moses,  write  Scene  VIII,  The 
Death  of  Moses. 
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Be  strong  and  of  good  courage.    Josh,  z.9 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Josh.  1.1-9.  Joshua,  the  New 
Leader.  T.  Josh.  1. 10-18.  The  People's  Allegiance.  W.  Josh.  2.  Spies  Sent  to 
Jericho.  T.  Judg.  4.1-10.  A  Brave  Woman  Leader.  F.  Judg.  6.1 1-27.  Commis- 
sion of  Gideon.  S.  i  Sam.  10.1-13.  A  Royal  Leader  Appointed.  S.  2  Sam.  7.1- 
17.    The  Unbroken  Line. 

STUDY  Josh.  1.1-9    READ  Josh,  i  and  2    COMMIT  vv  s,  6 

I  Now  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  that 
Jehovah  spake  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses'  minister,  saying,  2  Moses 
my  servant  is  dead;  now  therefore  arise,  go  over  this  Jordan,  thou,  and  all  this 
people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give  to  them,  even  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
3  Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon,  to  you  have  I  given 
it,  as  I  spake  unto  Moses.  4  From  the  wilderness,  and  this  Lebanon,  even  unto 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the 
great  sea  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  border.  5  There  shall 
not  any  man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  as  I  was  with 
Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee;  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.  6  Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage ;  for  thou  shalt  cause  this  people  to  inherit  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them.  7  Only  be  strong  and  very  cour- 
ageous, to  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law,  which  Moses  my  servant  com- 
manded thee :  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest 
have  good  success  whithersoever  thou  goest.  8  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not 
depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate  thereon  day  and  night,  that 
thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  therein:  for  then 
thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success.  9 
Have  not  1  commanded  thee?  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not  affrighted, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed :  for  Jehovah  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou 
goest. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  Charge  to  Joshua,  1-2.  II.  The  Land  Promised,  3-4. 
III.  The  Help  Assured,  5-6,  9.    IV.  The  Exhortation  to  obey  the  Law,  7-8. 


I.  The  servant  of  Jehovah.  "The  one  by  whom  God  issued  his  orders,  and 
by  whom  he  accomplished  his  purposes  and  designs:  his  prime  minister." — 
Jehovah  spake  unto  Joshua.  See  p.  429.  The  name  Joshua  was  originally 
Hoshea,  meaning  "Salvation,"  or  Jehoshua,  God's  salvation.  "According  to  the 
modifications  which  Hebrew  names  underwent  in  their  passage  through  the 
Greek  language,  this  took,  in  the  later  years  of  the  Jewish  Church,  sometimes 
the  form  of  Jason,  but  more  frequently  that  of  Jesus"  (Stanley). — Moses^ 
minister.    His  chief  assistant. 

2-3.  Therefore.  For  the  force  of  the  therefore,  see  p.  429. — As  I  spake  unto 
Moses.  See  Dt.  11.24. — Moses  my  servant.  "The  worker's  true  eulogy  is  his 
work;  and  if  that  has  on  it  the  seal  and  approbation  of  the  Highest,  there  is 
need  for  nothing  more  beside." — This  Jordan.    The  river  was  near. 

4.  From  the  wilderness.  On  the  south. — This  Lebanon.  Visible  on  the  north 
from  where  Joshua  was  standing. — The  land  of  the  Hittites.    Their  land  may 
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at  times  have  comprehended  all  this  territory,  according  to  traces  of  their 
greatness  in  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments.  It  is  probable  that  the 
term  Hittites  here  includes  all  the  people  of  Canaan. — The  great  sea.  The 
Mediterranean. — Your  border.  Joshua  conquered  only  a  small  part  of  this 
territory.  "Like  all  the  promises,  it  was  contingent  on  conditions,  and  Israel's 
unfaithfulness  cut  short  its  extent  of  territory"  (Maclaren).  Compare  Gen. 
15.18-21;  Ex.  23.31;  Num.  34.1-12;  Dt.  11.24. 

5-6.  /  will  not  fail  thee.    Words  previously  spoken  by  Moses  to  Joshua  and  the 
people.    Dt.  31.6-8. — Be  strong  and  of 
good   courage.    Joshua    was    a   brave 
soldier,  but  he  needed  now  more  than 
physical  bravery. 

7-8.  Compare  Ps.  1.2,  3. — Have  good 
success.  Or,  deal  wisely,  RVm. — This 
hook  of  the  law.  Described  in  Dt.  31. 
^13.  "It  embraced  a  considerable 
nucleus  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation, 
including,  of  course,  the  bulk  of  Ex. 
20-23." 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM 
HELPFUL  WRITERS 

A  Hittlte  Prince.  From  an  Ancient  Bas-relief 
I.  Jehovah  spake  unto  Joshua.  God's 
voice  is  still  speaking,  and  the  spirit-educated  ear  will  be  quick  to  discern  the 
old  music  trSinsposed  to  a  more  modern  key.  God  is  perpetually  repeating  his 
great  affirmations.  Moses  is  dead,  but  the  march  continues.  Paul  has  departed, 
but  the  Cross  abides.  Men  may  go  and  customs  may  change,  but  the  city  which 
hath  foundations  is  still  eternal  in  the  heavens.  The  men  who  stood  in  the 
vanguard  have  fallen  at  their  posts,  but  the  true  Leader,  though  invisible,  is  on 
the  field,  and  will  neither  faint  nor  fail.  O  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord :  "Arise 
and  go  over  this  Jordan."    R.  Moffat  Gautrey,  in  a  Recent  Sermon. 

1.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.  A  religious  warrior  is  a  peculiar  character;  a  Gus* 
tavus  Adolphus,  an  Oliver  Cromwdl,  a  Henry  Havelock,  a  General  Gordon; 
Joshua  was  of  the  same  mould,  and  we  should  like  to  know  him  more  inti- 
mately; but  this  is  denied  to  us.  He  stands  out  to  us  simply  as  one  of  the 
military  heroes  of  the  faith.  In  depth,  in  steadiness,  in  endurance,  his  faith 
was  not  excelled  by  that  of  Abraham  or  of  Moses  himself.  The  one  convic- 
tion that  dominated  all  in  him  was  that  he  was  called  by  God  to  his  work.  Dr. 
W,  G.  Blaikie,  in  Expositor's  Bible. 

2.  Moses  is  dead;  now  therefore  arise.  The  light  and  sunshine  of  my  home 
had  been  extinguished.  All  that  was  left  on  earth  of  my  young  wife,  except 
the  memory  of  a  sainted  life,  and  of  a  too  brief  happiness,  was  lying  still  and 
cold  in  the  chamber  above  us.  Mr.  Cobden  called  upon  me  as  his  friend,  and 
addressed  me,  as  you  might  suppose,  with  words  of  condolence.  After  a  time 
he  looked  up  and  said:  "There  are  thousands  of  houses  in  England  at  this  mo- 
ment where  wives,  mothers,  and  children  are  dying  of  hunger.  Now,"  he  said, 
"when  the  first  paroxysm  of  your  grief  is  past,  I  would  advise  you  to  come 
with  me,  and  we  will  never  rest  till  the  Corn  Law  is  repealed."    John  Bright. 

9.  Have  I  not  commanded  thee?  In  his  reminiscences.  General  Sherman  ex- 
plains his  victorious  march  to  the  sea  by  saying  that  during  his  college  days  he 
spent  a  summer  in  Georgia.  While  his  companions  were  occupied  with  playing 
cards  and  foolish  talk  he  tramped  over  the  hills,  and  made  a  careful  map  of 
the  country.  Years  passed  by.  The  war  came  on.  Ordered  to  march  upon 
Atlanta  his  expert  knowledge  won  his  victory.  Readiness  for  the  occasion 
brought  him  to  fame  and  honor.  Tomorrow  some  jurist,  merchant,  statesman 
will  die.  The  youth  who  is  ready  for  the  place,  will  find  the  mantle  falling  upon 
his  shoulders.  Success  is  readiness  for  occasions.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  in 
Right  Living  as  a  Fine  Art. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHAEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 
4.  Moses  is  dead.    Orientals  are  not  only  very  loth  to  believe  that  a  great 
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leader  can  really  die,  but  very  reluctant  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  tidings  of  his 
death  to  the  people.  When  Rabbi  Jehudah  breathed  his  last,  no  one  was  willing 
to  announce  the  fact.  At  last  Bar  Kappara  stepped  before  the  multitude  and 
conveyed  the  sad  tidings  in  this  parable:  "Angels  in  heaven  and  men  on  earth 
strove  for  the  possession  of  the  Ark  of  God.  The  angels  gained  the  day,  and 
the  Ark  of  God  is  no  more  with  us."  "Rabbi  is  dead  I"  was  the  cry  of  the  sor- 
row stricken  crowd.    "You  have  said  it,  not  I  "  replied  Bar  Kappara. 

9.  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage.  So  Moses  had  exhorted  Joshua,  Dt.  31.6, 
7,  and  the  reiteration  of  the  words  in  this  chapter  have  given  rise  to  the  thought 
that  in  the  beginning  Joshua's  heart  failed  him.  Had  not  the  greater  Moses 
said,  "Who  am  I  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt"  ? 
Hence  the  Jewish  legend  that  Joshua  was  appalled  with  the  magnitude  of  his 
task  and  as  he  bewaued  his  insufficiency  for  it  he  rent  his  clothes  and  wept,  but 
Moses  comforted  him  with  the  assurance  that  God  had  foreseen  and  provided 
for  everything. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  Who  was  Joshua?  On  what  mount  had  he  been  with 
Moses?  What  had  he  already  seen  of  Canaan?  What  had  he  advised  the  peo- 
ple to  do  fortjr  years  before  this?  On  whose  strength  was  he  relying?  How 
had  he  been  jealous  for  Moses?  What  victory  had  he  won?  Did  he  know 
he  was  to  be  Moses'  successor?  Where  were  the  Israelites  encamped  when  he 
assumed  the  leadership? 

We  have  seen  the  Israelites  under  Moses  changed  from  sei  f s  to  freemen,  from 
a  collection  of  tribes  to  a  nation.  The  forty  years  of  discipline  are  over,  Moses 
the  Great  Leader  and  Lawgiver  is  dead.  "Never,"  remarks  Dean  Stanley,  "could 
there  have  been  such  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  as  when  they 
became  conscious  that  he  who  had  been  their  leader,  their  lawgiver,  their  oracle, 
as  far  back  as  their  memory  could  reach,  was  taken  from  them  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  seemed  most  to  need  him."  But  the  last  verse  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  followed  immediately  by  the  first  verse  of  Joshua,  and  the  thought 
is,  in  the  words  inscribed  on  the  marble  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey  which 
bears  the  portraits  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  that  God  buries  the  workers, 
but  carries  on  the  work.  God  buries  Moses,  but  carries  on  the  work  through 
Joshua. 

Joshua  was  very  unlike  the  many-sided  originator  and  organizer  who  had  been, 
the  leader  for  so  many  years,  yet  the  Lord  was  with  Joshua  as  truly  as  he  was 
with  Moses.    Dr.  Matheson  calls  him  "Joshua  the  Prosaic,"  a  man  of  literal 

obedience  and  fidelity.  He  proved  himself  a 
brave-hearted,  strong-handed  general,  just  the 
man  that  was  needed  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  the  Land  of  Promise. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  people  are  still  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  facing  Jericho.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Promised  Land,  as  given  in  verse  4,  were  to  be 
the  wilderness  on  the  south,  the  Lebanon  ranges 
on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  on  the  East  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west.    Use  the  map. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE 
FOLKS 

Review  the  lesson  about  the  spies.  We  have 
not  heard  about  Joshua  for  a  long  time,  but  now 
we  are  going  to  learn  more  about  that  courageous 
man,  for  he  has  taken  the  place  of  Moses  as  the 
leader  of  the  Israelites.  Moses  made  laws,  you  remember:  Joshua  made 
soldiers.    He  needed  to  be  a  very  brave  man,  for  he  had  to  lead  his  people 
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against  many  and  strong  enemies.  What  was  it  he  and  Caleb  had  said  forty 
years  before  when  they  had  wanted  to  go  up  to  Canaan  and  conquer  this  land? 
"We  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.    The  Lord  is  with  us;  fear  not." 

Now  Joshua  was  going  to  meet  those  great  and  strong  people,  and  perhaps 
after  having  had  to  wait  so  long,  because  his  people  lacked  the  courage  to  ad- 
vance, he  himself  may  have  grown  a  little  anxious.  Then  God  said  to  him,  "Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage.'*  Once,  twice,  three  times  he  said  it.  "Have  not 
I  commanded  thee?  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not  affirighted,  neither 
be  thou  dismayed :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest." 
We  might  call  this  lesson  the  "Be  Strong  lesson",  or  the  "Keep  up  your  Courage 
lesson. 

Over  in  Japan  they  have  a  great  holiday  which  they  call  Flag  Day.  On  thai 
day,  which  comes  the  fifth  of  May,  boys  receive  toys  and  gifts  of  all  sorts,  toy 
soldiers,  tents,  bows  and  spears,  and  especially  kites  in  the  shape  of  hollow 
paper  fish.  The  fish  arc  always  made  like  the  broad  carp,  which  live  in  the 
rivers  of  Japan,  and  are  very  strong  and  brave.  They  leap  over  the  waterfalls 
and  swim  against  strong  currents.  Japanese  fathers  give  their  boys  the  carp 
kites,  and  tell  them  how  brave  the  fish  are,  so  that  by  playing  and  thinking^ 
about  them  the  boys  may  wish  to  become  brave  and  strong  like  the  carp. 

God  wanted  to  help  Joshua  to  be  brave  and  strong,  so  he  told  him  to  remem- 
ber how  he,  God,  had  been  with  Moses  and  how  brave  Moses  had  been.  Then 
God  promised  that  he  would  also  be  with  Joshua. 

Close  with  a  talk  about  Jesus  as  the  strongest  Man  that  ever  lived,  and  the 
reason  why,  following  the  thought  of  p.  433. 

Give  copies  of  the  stanza  (copy  in  four  lines)  on  page  440  to  learn  during  the 
week. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  To  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard,  an  aged  general 
once  said :  "Never  have  I  entered  upon  an  important  enterprise,  or  upon  any 
business  venture,  without  going  by  myself  and  considering  it  carefully  with 
prayer  to  Almighty  God.*' 

Today  we  see  how  another  general  entered  upon  his  great  enterprise.  Who 
was  this  hero?  What  was  to  be  his  task?  We  have  the  words  which  must 
have  come  to  him  in  answer  to  a  prayer  for  help  in  his  great  undertaking. 
These  words  are  read  in  England  when  a  new  King  is  crowned;  their  counsel 
is  for  everyone. 

For  Older  Pupils.  On  the  death  of  King  Edward  an  English  paper  wrote 
thus:  Now  he  is  withdrawn,  and  we  must  go  on  without  him.  Yes,  we  must 
go  on.  Our  work  may  not  stay.  Our  story  is  still  in  the  making.  There  can 
be  no  arrest  of  that  age-long  effort  by  which  England  works  out  her  fate.  We 
have  history  in  the  making.  England's  story  is  not  yet  told.  Not  even  the  death 
of  the  greatest  in  the  land  can  stay  the  onward  pressure  of  her  own  imperious 
movement.  Grave  issues  lie  ahead.  Problems  clamor  for  solution.  We  have 
our  work  cut  out,  and  we  may  not  flinch  from  it.  But  we  shall  go  to  it  with  a 
firmer  nerve  and  a  stouter  courage,  if  today  we  remember  before  God,  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  him  who  has  gone  home,  and  "ta'en  his  wages." 
Pray  God  that  we  may  be  faithful  as  he,  and  work  to  our  last  breath  at  the  task 
set  us. 

How  perfectly  these  words  fit  the  time  in  Israel's  history  just  after  Moses, 
her  great  leader,  had  gone  I    It  is  but  history  repeating  itself. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Unmnished  Tasks 

The  Work  is  Greater  than  the  Workman.  "Moses  my  servant  is  dead." 
Then  the  march  must  be  arrested,  the  advancing  host  must  halt.  Without  the 
leader  the  followers  are  left  forlorn.  There  is  gloom  in  the  camp  and  hesitancy 
in  the  ranks,  and  to  go  forward  under  such  conditions  is  only  to  fail.  When 
Great-Heart  has  fallen,  the  faint-hearts  will  flee.    With  the  passing  of  the  giant 
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soul,  the  men  of  smaller  stature  will  inevitably  feel  the  chill  of  craven  fear.  Let 
us  turn  back  into  the  desert,  and  dig  our  graves  among  the  sand-dunes,  where 
the  bones  of  our  fathers  lie,  for  to  invade  the  territories,  and  assault  the  citadels 
of  these  powerful  and  embattled  tribes,  is  to  dare  a  doom  more  terrible  than  that 
of  those  who  perished  in  the  way.  The  conquest  of  the  land  has  become  impos- 
sible, and  the  vision  of  liberty  a  baseless  dream. 

Who  talks  like  that?  Not  God!  Such  terms  as  those  have  never  entered  into 
the  speech  of  Heaven.  A  million  men  may  pass  away,  but  the  pillars  of  the 
eternal  throne  are  still  secure.  No  man  is  indispensable  to  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. The  greatest  that  ever  lived  was  only  a  servant,  and  the  completion  of  his 
service  was  merely  a  comma  in  the  history  of  God's  dealing  with  the  race.  An- 
other hand  may  take  the  pen,  but  the  writing  of  the  record  goes  on  without 
any  interruption.  Another  arm  may  wield  the  sword,  but  the  battle  proceeds  to 
the  ultimate  and  inevitable  victory.  No  death,  however  exalted,  can  put  a 
period  to  the  purposes  which  are  supreme.  R.  Moffat  Gauirey,  in  The  Chris- 
tian Word  Pulpit. 

The  Hands  that  lay  the  Foundations  arc  seldom  the  Hands  that  finish 
the  Work.  The  shepherd  out  in  Australia,  the  packer  in  Melbourne,  the  sailors 
on  the  ship  that  brought  the  wood  home,  the  railway  me"  that  took  it  to  Brad- 
ford, the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  dyer,  the  finisher,  the  tailor — ^they  all  had 
a  hand  in  it;  and  the  share  of  none  of  them  was  fit  to  stand  upright  by  itself, 
as  it  were,  without  something  on  either  side  of  it  to  hold  it  up. 

So  it  is  in  all  our  work  in  the  world,  and  eminently  in  our  Christian  work. 
We  have  to  be  contented  with  being  parts  of  a  mighty  whole,  to  do  our  small 
piece  of  service,  and  not  to  mind  though  it  cannot  be  singled  out  in  the  com- 
pleted whole.  What  does  it  matter,  as  long  as  it  is  there?  The  waters  of  the 
brook  are  lost  in  the  river,  and  it,  in  turn,  in  the  sea.  But  each  drop  is  there, 
though  indistinguishable. 

Multiplication  of  joy  comes  from  division  of  labor.  "One  soweth  and  another 
reapeth,*'  and  the  result  is  that  there  are  two  to  be  glad  over  the  harvest  instead 
of  one,  "that  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together."  So  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  the  hands  that  laid  the  foundations  so  seldom  are  the  hands 
that  finish  the  work;  for  thereby  there  are  more  admitted  into  the  social  glad- 
ness of  the  completed  results.  The  navvy  that  lifted  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
in  excavating  for  the  railway  line,  and  the  driver  of  the  locomotive  over  the 
completed  track,  are  partners  in  the  success  and  in  the  joy.  The  forgotten  bis- 
hop who,  I  know  not  how  many  centuries  ago,  laid  the  foundations  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  and  the  workmen  who  a  few  years  since  took  down  the  old  crane 
that  had  stood  for  long  years  on  the  spire,  and  completed  it  to  the  slender  apex, 
were  partners  in  one  work  that  reaches  through  the  ages.  Dr.  Alexander  Mac- 
laren,  in  Similes  and  Figures. 

One  soweth.  Another  reapeth.  To  destroy  the  traffic  in  human  lives  was 
the  great  motive  that  nerved  Livingstone  to  his  heroic  life  in  Africa.  For  thirty 
years  he  toiled  there  and  thirty  thousand  miles  he  traversed  in  his  effort  to  give 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  black  people  and  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
for  he  thought  that  this  great  discovery  would  lend  power  to  his  voice  when  he 
should  plead  at  home  the  cause  of  the  African  slave.  Another  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  others  freed  the  slaves.  He  died  with  his  life  task  unful- 
filled. He  died  alone  with  God  in  the  wild  African  forest.  But  his  heroic 
Christian  death  touched  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  not  even  his  heroic  life 
had  done,  and  Christian  Britain  resolved  to  finish  his  work  and  free  the 
African  slave. 

What  matters  I  or  they? 

Others  shall  sing  the  song. 

Others  shall  right  the  wrong, — 
Finish  what  I  begin, 
And  all  I  fail  of  win. 

What  matters  I  or  they, 

Mine  or  another's  day, 
So  the  right  word  be  said, 

And  life  the  sweeter  made.    Whittier. 
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II    Be  Strong  and  of  Good  Courage 

I  will  not  fail  thcc.  Joshua  seems  to  have  heen  faint-hearted  at  the  enormity 
of  the  undertaking  before  him.  He  had  to  learn  the  lesson  that  Bayard  Taylor 
beautifully  expresses : 

In  my  own  hands  my  want  and  weakness  are, 

My  strength,  O  God,  is  thine. 
Hast  thou  not  known?  hast  thou  not  heard?  questions  the  prophet  Isaiah.    The 
everlasting  God,  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  weary ;  there  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding.    He  giveth  power 
to  the  faint ;  and  to  him  that  hath  no  might  he  increaseth  strength.    Even  the  ' 
youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall;  but  they 
that  wait  for  Jehovah  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary;  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint. 
The  Source  of  Strength. 

Only  when  thine  arm 

In  sense  of  weakness  reaches  forth  to  God, 

Wilt  thou  be  strong  to  suffer  and  to  do.  Plump tre. 
There  arc  Varieties  of  Courage.  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  says  that  Weuten- 
ant  Hobson*s  willingness  to  blow  himself  up  for  his  country  at  the  entrance  of 
Santiago  Harbor  never  seemed  anything  unusual  to  him,  nor  did  General  Gor- 
don's readiness  to  go  and  die,  if  necessary,  for  the  Soudan  seem  to  him  any- 
thing but  simply  the  climax  of  opportunity  of  a  soldier's  life.  But  there  was 
a  moment  when  he  was  a  young  man  which  required  more  courage  than  he 
had  at  command.  He  had  but  recently  made  the  great  decision  to  accept  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  follow  him  through  life.  The  speaker  at  an  evening 
meeting  called  for  those  to  stand  up  who  were  not  ashamed  to  be  called  followers 
of  Christ.  "I  sat  glued  to  my  seat,"  Dr.  Grenfell  tells  us.  "In  the  presence 
of  my  college  comrades  to  stand  up  and  say  I  was  willing  to  follow  Christ, 
knowing  how  vague  was  my  vision  of  what  that  could  involve,  was  more  than  I 
could  do.  Suddenly,  from  a  long  row  of  sailor  boys,  all  dressed  alike  in  the 
uniform  of  the  naval  training  ship,  one  boy  stood  up.  The  fellowship  of  pluck, 
of  what  seemed  to  me  real  courage,  was  exactly  what  I  needed.  My  chains  were 
broken  and  I  got  up,  a  step  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for,  no,  not  to  my 
dying  day." 

The  Strongest  Man  that  ever  Lived.  K'ang  Yu  Wei,  the  Chinese  reformer, 
who  had  to  flee  for  his  life  from  Peking  in  1898,  was  once  asked  what  seemed 
to  him  the  most  striking  quality  in  Jesus.  "His  courage,"  he  replied — "the  man- 
liness which  could  so  quietly  and  dauntlessly  face  the  hatred  of  so  many  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  the  fierce  enmity  of  the  proud  Pharisees,  and,  above  all, 
the  certainty  of  death,  and  of  the  outward  failure  of  his  mission;  the  courage 
which  undertook  a  work  so  constructive,  the  valor  which  could  make,  and  could 
ask  from  others,  such  large  sacrifices." 

The  Source  of  Jesus'  Strength.  Strength  everywhere  depends  on  nourish- 
ment. Without  food  all  physical  powers  presently  decay.  Physical  vigor  is 
everywhere  maintained  by  entirely  natural  processes.  Jesus  saw  that  the  special 
tasks  to  which  he  was  called  would  put  particular  strain  upon  the  spiritual 
nature  and  that  therefore,  he  must  have  nourishment  for  the  soul.  What  was 
this  food?  "My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me."  It  is  a  very  simple 
statement,  and  its  meaning  is  readily  grasped.  Obedience  is  clearly  the  thing  to 
which  reference  is  made.  This  is  the  food — ^the  meat  on  which  he  fed.  The 
obedience  of  Jesus  was  complete.  He  was  absolutely  committed  to  the  service 
of  his  Father.  If  men  will  do  as  he,  they  may  develop  all  the  strength  they 
need.    From  a  Sermon  by  Dr,  Willis  P.  OdeU, 

III    Meditate  on  God's  Law 

The  Condition  attending  the  Promise.  I  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee, 
had  been  God's  promise  to  Joshua,  and  then  came  the  condition  that  Joshua 
on  his  part  must  fulfill :  Only  be  strong  and  very  courageous,  to  observe  to  do 
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according  to  all  the  law ;  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  this 
book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate 
thereon  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that 
is  written  therein.  Such  meditatibn  on  the  Law  as  is  here  required  means  far 
more  than  merely  reading  the  Law,  or  even  committing  the  Law  to  memory: 
it  means  dwelling  upon  its  word£>  till  he  knew  and  obeyed  them  as  the  will  of 
God. 

The  Book  of  the  Law  was  Joshua's  Bible.  Our  Bible  is  far  larger  and  better, 
and  we  know  far  more  about  God's  will  because  Christ  has  interpreted  it  for 
us.    Do  we  meditate  upon  our  Bible?    Do  we  turn  from  it  to  the  right  or  left? 

One  who  was  Hungry  for  the  Word  of  God.  When  an  Israelite,  after  the 
close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  shall  stand  at  the  bar  of  Heavenly  Judgment, 
and  on  being  asked,  "Why  hast  thou  neglected  to  study  the  Torah?"  shall  reply. 
"Because  I  was  poor,"  he  will  be  met  with  the  retort,  "Wast  thou  then  poorer 
than  Hillel?"  That  student's  wages  were  but  half  a  dinar  a  day,  of  which  small 
sum  he  gave  one-half  to  the  porter  of  the  college  for  the  right  of  admission. 
One  day  he  had  earned  nothing.  As  he  could  not  hand  the  janitor  the  cus- 
tomary gratuity,  Hillel  clambered  to  the  roof  of  the  college,  pressed  down  his 
ear  to  Uie  sky-light  so  as  not  to  miss  a  single  syllable  of  the  "words  of  the 
living  God"  expounded  by  Shenaidah  and  Abtalion.  It  was  a  short  Friday  after- 
noon in  the  mid-winter  month  of  Tebeth.  There  was  a  heavy  snowstorm.  The 
next  day,  when  the  Sabbath  mom  had  dawned,  Shenaiah  said  to  his  colleague, 
"Brother  Abtalion,  usually  in  the  early  morning  the  hall  is  flooded  with  light : 
today  it  is  exceptionally  dark."  They  looked  up  and  saw  the  figure  of  a  man 
athwart  the  sky-light.  They  immediately  mounted  to  the  roof,  swept  away  the 
mass  of  snow  that  had  covered  the  student  to  a  depth  of  three  cubits,  tenderly 
brought  down  his  almost  inanimate  form,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
the  Day  of  Rest,  prepared  a  hot  bath,  kindled  a  fire,  and  so  saved  Hillel' s  Hfe. 
Rabbi  Hyamson,  in  The  Oral  Law, 

Meditation  leads  to  Belief.  George  Bowen  was  a  young  man  and  a  skeptic. 
Through  the  influence  of  a  friend  he  was  led  to  read  the  Bible,  which  he 
frankly  admired  but  as  frankly  did  not  believe.  Then  one  night  he  said  aloud  in 
his  room:  "If  there  is  a  God  that  notices  the  desire  of  men,  I  only  wish  that  he 
would  make  known  to  me  his  will,  and  I  shall  feel  it  my  highest  privilege  to  do 
it  at  whatever  cost."  At  once  the  thought  came,  "How  foolish  to  suppose  that 
God  will  occupy  himself  with  our  desires !"  Two  or  three  days  later  he  took  home 
with  him  by  mistake  from  the  public  library  Pale/s  "Evidences  of  Christianity." 
When  he  discovered  his  mistake  he  threw  it  down,  then  took  it  up  again  and 
glanced  at  the  first  sentence.  Becoming  interested  he  read  on  until  he  was  so 
afraid  of  being  convinced  that  he  went  away  into  the  country  to  put  it  from  his 
mind.  He  returned  resolved  to  give  it  a  second  more  careful  reading.  When 
about  half-way  through  the  book  he  offered  the  prayer,  "Help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief." When  he  had  finished  the  book  his  doubts  were  gone ;  he  was  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  He  turned  to  the  Bible  itself,  and  day  after 
day  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  read  it,  till  he  found  that  he  was  a  sinner, 
that  he  needed  a  Savior;  that  a  Savior  was  offered  him.  He  gave  himself  up 
unreservedly  to  God's  will,  and  some  years  later  he  became  a  missionary  in 
India. 

Where  they  have  no  Word  of  God  on  which  to  meditate.  Stating  the  case 
for  missions  in  Latin  America,  Dr.  R.  E.  Speer  observes: — ^"It  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  one  person  out  of  one  hundred  in  South  America  would  ever  have 
seen  a  Bible  but  for  the  Protestant  missionary  movement.  The  priests  them- 
selves are  ignorant  of  it.  A  few  ecclesiastics,  like  the  one  Roman  Catholic 
cardinal  in  South  America,  who  was  formerly  an  archbishop  in  Brazil,  have 
written  approvingly  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Portuguese,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  by  the  Church  to  promote  the  circulation  in  Spanish,  which  is  the 
language  of  two-thirds  of  South  America.  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  South 
America  is  still  dependent  upon  the  Bible  societies  and  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries. If  it  were  not  for  them,  the  people  of  South  America  would  today  be 
without  the  Bible.  Is  it  wrong  to  give  it  to  them?  Must  we  justifv  a  movement 
without  which  forty  million  people  would  be  igporant  of  the  Bible?" 
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SENTENCE  SERMONS 

The  great  Craftsman  can  always  find  another  tool,  sharpened  and  ready  to  his 
hand.    R,  M,  Gautrey. 

The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart; 
None  of  his  steps  shall  slide.    Ps.  37.31. 
Apply  thyself  wholly  to  the  text ;  apply  the  text  wholly  to  thyself.    Bengek 
If  you  fear,  cast  all  your  care  on  God ; 
That  anchor  holds.    Tennyson. 

Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong,  and  the  exercise  of  your  strength  today  will 
give  you  more  strength  tomorrow.    Gladstone, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

"For  all  you  know,  God  has  set  his  heart  on  you  to  appoint  you  a  captain  of 
his  army,  or  to  make  you  a  standard-bearer  in  the  legions  of  his  cross.  He 
chooses  those  who  by  diligence  in  well-doing  have  deepened  their  capacity  for 
wider  service  and  a  more  extended  usefulness." 

Moses  my  servant  is  dead;  now  therefore  arise.  Service  awaits  «very  one, 
and  he  best  honors  his  dead  who  arises  and  takes  up  his  task  with  resolute 
heart,  strong  in  the  faith  that  God  will  not  forsake  him. 

Make  it  the  first  morning  business  of  your  life  to  understand  some  portion  of 
the  Bible  clearly;  and  your  daily  business  to  obey  it  in  all  that  you  do  under- 
stand.   Ruskin. 

I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  his  love  and  care.    Whittier. 

Of  individuals  it  is  true  as  of  nations,  that  no  human  person  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  working  out  of  one's  life  mission.  In  Dr.  Babcock's  beautiful 
words:  How  good  it  is  that,  though  new  chapters  go  on  with  our  life's  story, 
and  people  drop  out  whom  we  have  loved,  and  incidents  change  so  that  it  seems 
quite  like  another  tale,  yet  the  real  plot  is  spiritual  and  eternal. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  difficult  task  of  succeeding  to  the  work  of  a  great  leader. 

2.  Strong  men  needed  today. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  When  had  Joshua  been  almost  stoned  to  death  be- 
cause he  urged  the  Israelites  to  advance  into  Canaan?  2.  What  explanations 
of  the  means  used  by  God  to  afford  a  passage  across  the  Jordan  River  are 
given?  (Clipping,  II7,  p.  437.)  3.  Tell  the  story  of  how  Don  Basilio  accom- 
plished the  impossible.  (Clipping,  p.  441.)  4.  Describe  the  Jordan  River.  (Clip- 
ping, p.  439.)  5.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Palestine  and  locate  Jericho  and  the 
place  of  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan.  6.  What  memorial  of  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  \yas  erected?  (Chapter  4.)     7.  Read  the  114th  Psalm. 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  famous  advice  of  Cromwell's  did  Joshua 
now  put  into  practice?  (Trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry.)  2.  Describe 
the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  (Lesson  VII,  Third  Quarter).  3.  Why  had  not 
the  Israelites  entered  Canaan  thirty-eight  years  earlier?  (Lesson  III  of  this 
Quarter.)  4.  What  does  "This  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee,"  verse  7,  mean? 
.5.  Why  was  the  ark  called  "the  Ark  of  the  covenant"  ?  6.  Why  might  the  priests 
have  hesitated  to  step  into  the  Jordan?  7.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  ap- 
pointing of  twelve  men,  verse  12?  (Chapter  IV.)  8.  What  time  of  year  was  it, 
according  to  verse  15? 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Joshua  write  Part  III,  Joshua 
Moses'  Successor. 
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LeSSON    IX—NOVEMBSR    30 

CROSSING  THE  JORDAN 

Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee.    Isa.  41.10 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Josh.  37-17.  Crossing  the  Jordan. 
T.  Ps.  114.  Israers  Deliverance.  W.  Josh.  4:1-14.  A  Memorial  Forever.  T. 
Josh.  4.15-24.  The  Waters  Return.  F.  Ps.  107.1-16.  God's  Lovingkindness. 
S.    Ps.  107.17-32.    God's  Mighty  Works.    S.    Ps.  107.33-43.    God's  Providences. 

STUDY  Josh.  3.1-17;  Ps.  114    READ  Josh.  3  and  4    COMMIT  Josh.  3.12,  13 

7  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee  in 
the  sight  of  all  Israel,  that  they  may  know  that,  as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will 
be  with  thee.  8  And  thou  shalt  command  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  saying,  When  ye  are  come  to  the  brink  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
ye  shall  stand  still  in  the  Jordan.  9  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
Come  hither,  and  hear  the  words  of  Jehovah  your  God.  10  And  Joshua  said. 
Hereby  ye  shall  know  that  the  living  God  is  among  you,  and  that  he  will  without 
fail  drive  out  from  before  you  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Hivite, 
and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Girgashite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Jebusite.  11 
Behold,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  passeth  over  before 
you  into  the  Jordan.  12  Now  therefore  take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  for  every  tribe  a  man.  13  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  soles 
of  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  all  the 
earth,  shall  rest  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  that  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  shall 
be  cut  off,  even  the  waters  that  come  down  from  above ;  and  they  shall  stand  in 
one  heap. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  removed  from  their  tents,  to  pass 
over  Jordan,  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  being  before  the 
people;  15  and  when  they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  the  Jordan,  and  the 
feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brink  of  the  water 
(for  the  Jordan  overfloweth  all  its  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest),  16  that  the 
waters  which  came  down  from  above  stood,  and  rose  up  in  one  heap,  a  great  way 
off,  at  Adam,  the  city  that  is  beside  Zarethan ;  and  those  that  went  down  toward 
the  sea  of  Arabah,  even  the  Salt  Sea,  were  wholly  cut  off:  and  the  people 
passed  over  right  against  Jericho.  17  And  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah  stood  firm  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  Jordan;  and 
all  Israel  passed  over  on  dry  ground,  until  all  the  nation  were  passed  clean  over 
the  Jordan. 

♦ 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline,  I.  The  Removal  from  Shittim  to  the  Jordan,  i.  II.  The 
Order  for  Crossing  the  Jordan,  2-6.  III.  Divine  Directions,  7-8.  IV.  Joshua's 
Address  to  the  People,  9-13.  V.  The  Crossing,  14-17.  VI.  The  Memorial 
Stones,  4.1-24. 

7,  This  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee.  Joshua,  as  God's  instrument,  would 
receive  recognition  and  honor  as  the  leader  of  the  people.  Compare  Dt.  2.25. 
See  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  in  Josh.  4.14. 

8-9.  The  ark  of  the  covenant.  It  contained  the  Ten  Commandments,  received 
at  Sinai  when  the  gre«.*  covenant  was  made  with  God.-— T/t^  children  of  Israel. 
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Their  officers.  lo.  "The  seven  nations  mentioned  here  form  a  rhetorical  list, 
found  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament  (Dt.  7.1;  9.1;  11.3;  20: 17;  Ex.  13.5;  23. 
23).  They  embrace  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  small  and  great.  Some,  as  the 
Perizzites,  and  Girgashites,  cannot  be  very  definitely  located"  (Matthews). 

12.  Twelve  men.    One  from  each  tribe.    The  purpose  of  this  is  shown  in 
4.1-7. 

^  13.  "Was  there  a  landslide  similar  to  that  which  completely  stopped  up  the 
river  on  Dec.  8,  1267,  as  many  suggest?  See  p.  438.  Did  Joshua,  from  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  spies  who  had  crossed  and  recrossed  in  their  trip  to 
Jericho,  lead  the  people  across  by  means  of  a  ford?  No  hint  is  given.  And 
much  as  accurate  details  might  gratify 
scientific  curiosity,  they  are  not  necessary 
here  to  support  the  religious  certainty  that 
the  hand  of  Jehovah  led  his  people  across" 
(Matthews) .  What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  sea 
that  thou  fleddest?  thou  Jordan,  that  thou 
wast  driven  back?  Tremble,  thou  earth,  at 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  at  the  presence 
of  the  God  of  Jacob. 

15.  The  Jordan  overHoweth  all  its  banks 
all  the  time  of  harvest.  About  the  spring 
equinox,  the  passover  season,  the  melting 

snow  on  the  mountains  causes  the  Jordan  An  Egyptian  Ark.   FromanAndent 

to  overflow  its  banks.    See  p.  439.  Egyptian  Painting 

16.  Rose  up  in  one  heap,  a  great  way  off, 

at  Adam.    See  p.  439. — Off.    Another  reading  is  off  from,  RVm. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

7.  This  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel.  Grea( 
duties  thrust  upon  a  true  man  bring  him  face  to  face  with  his  own  littleness. 
Joshua,  at  the  head  of  his  nation,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  mighty  Moses, 
could  well  have  shrunk  from  his  task  had  not  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "This  day 
will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel."  How  came  the  great 
change  about?  Partly  through  growth  in  the  man  himself  and  a  strengthening 
of  all  his  powers,  but  mostly,  we  may  believe,  through  a  change  in  the  people's 
view  of  him.  The  once-hated  scout  of  Kadesh-Barnea  was  now  the  trusted 
commander  of  an  army. 

So,  too,  in  modern  life  does  the  Holy  Spirit  work  to  magnify  and  glorify  the 
children  of  God.  What  though  you  feel  unworthy  of  the  love  and  praise  of  your 
people,  or  your  class,  pastor  or  teacher?  God  knows,  and  he  is  magnifying  you 
in  the  sight  of  others,  in  order  that  he  may  accomplish  the  more  through  you. 
What  though  your  life  seems  far  below  your  profession?  Abide  in  Christ, 
and  he  can  work  wonders  through  the  magnified  impression  of  himself  in  you. 
Faith  removes  mountains  by  first  reducing  them  to  mole-hills,  but  love  triumphs 
by  first  casting  a  halo  of  glory  about  its  object.  We  need  to  pray,  "Lord, 
strengthen  me  this  day,"  but  we  ought  also  to  pray,  "Lord,  magnify  and  glorify 
thy  servant  this  day  in  the  sight  of  his  fellows,  to  the  end  that  Christ  may  be  ex- 
alted, and  his  alone  be  the  praise  and  honor."  W.  F.  Turnbull.  in  The  Examiner. 
16.  The  means  by  which  the  Jordan  was  made  passable  for  the  Israelites  at 
the  time  of  a  freshet  (verse  15)  is  understood  in  two  ways.  "The  outstretched 
arm  of  God  was  even  more  visibly  shown  than  in  the  crossing  of  tne  Red  Sea," 
says  Doctor  W.  S.  Blaikie,  "for  in  that  case  a  natural  cause,  the  strong  east 
wind,  contributed  something  to  the  effect,  while  in  this  case  no  secondary  cause 
was  employed,  the  dryinsr  up  of  the  channel  being  due  solely  to  miracle."  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Foster  Kent  thus  voices  the  other  view:  "Cut  off  above,  the 
waters  below  flowed  down  to  the  Salt  Sea,  leaving  the  Jordan  bed  empty. 
This  version  strongly  suggests  a  landslide,  which  temporarily  dammed  the 
waters  of  the  river  until  they  again  broke  away  the  barrier  and  came  rushing 
down,  overflowing  the  banks  as  before.  The  name  of  the  city,  Adam  (Red 
earth),  supports  the  conclusion  that  this  unusual  phenonemon  took  place  way 
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above  Jericho,  where  the  steep,  clay  banks  overhang  the  river.  The  mention 
of  the  spring  freshets  also  confirms  the  hypothesis  of  a  landslide."  As  in  the 
account  of  the  Exodus,  God's  care  for  his  people  was  revealed  by  the  oppor- 
tune use  of  natural  forces. 

Most  interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  incident  recounted  in  the  history 
of  Sultan  Bibars,  which  occurred  in  1257  A.  D.  "It  was  found  necessary  to 
repair  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  Jisr  Damieh  in  anticipation  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Moslem  army.  The  task  seemed  impossible,  but  on  arriving  at  the 
bridge  the  workmen  found  the  river-bed  empty.  Thus  it  remained  for  a  few 
hours,  until  the  work  was  nearly  completed,  then  the  waters  came  again  rush- 
ing down.    The  cause  was  a  landslide  higher  up  the  river." 

17.  And  all  Israel  passed  over  on  dry  ground.  There  is  good  authority  for 
an  entire  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  the  Jordan  by  a  landslide  near  Tell-ed- 
Damiek  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  those  who  saw  people  walk  across 
the  brink  of  Niagara  Falls,  when  the  riverbed  was  almost  dry  by  reason  of  an 
ice  gorge  above,  will  not  tarry  long  on  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  Geographical 
.  Magazine. 

LIGHT  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

5.  Sanctify  yourselves.  Our  devout  Alexandrian  dragonman  asked  that  he  be 
permitted  to  pray,  while  we  moved  about  the  mosque  at  our  pleasure.  Ap- 
proaching the  lar^e  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  court,  he  proceeded  to  cleanse 
himself  ceremonially,  to  "sanctify"  himself  for  prayer,  by  wuzoo,  or  pre- 
scribed ablutions.  With  special  ejaculations  at  every  stage  of  progress,  he 
washed  his  hands  three  times,  "in  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the 
Merciful."  Three  times  he  rinsed  his  mouth  from  the  fountain,  three  times  he 
similarly  cleansed  his  nostrils,  his  ears,  his  face,  his  head,  and  his  neck ;  then  his 
right  hand  and  arm,  and  again  his  left.  After  a  few  more  prescribed  ascriptions 
and  petitions  to  God,  he  was  ready  to  turn  toward  Mecca,  and  begin  his  formal 
prayer.    H.  Clay  Trumbull,  in  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life. 

12.  Take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Take  you  hence  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  Jordan  twelve  stones,  Joshua  4.3.  No  formal  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving is  recorded  when  Israel  crosses  the  Jordan,  but  memorial  stones  are 
erected.  The  mood  which  dictates  these  memorials  is  the  same  as  that  which 
expresses  itself  in  prayer.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  more  earnest  and  religiously 
valuable;  for  it  expresses  not  only  a  momentary  gratitude,  but  also  the  deep 
determination  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  love  of  God.  Prof.  /.  E.  McFad- 
yen,  in  The  Prayers  of  the  Bible. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  wanted  to  traverse  the  river  Hyphasis  in  the  con- 
quest of  India,  he  caused  his  army  to  build  twelve  colossal  altars,  according  to 
Arrian  "high  as  the  loftiest  of  towers,  but  in  breadth  wider  than  the  greatest, 
as  thank  offerings  to  the  god  for  having  led  him  victoriously  thus  far,  and  as 
memorials  of  his  toils;  and  when  they  were  done,  he  sacrificed  upon  them  as 
custom  required,  and  ordered  gymnastic  and  equestrian  contests."  But,  why 
twelve  great  tumuli  of  witness  to  his  having  reached  the  eastern  end  of  the 
earth?  Just  the  number  of  pillars  set  up  at  Sinai, — ^just  the  number  of  stones 
fetched  out  of  the  Jordan,  to  be  exalted  at  Gilgal!  Evidently  Alexander  could 
scarcely  have  read  his  Bible  to  better  advantage.    /.  A.  Paine, 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  Describe  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  Of  what  natural 
means  did  God  then  make  use  to  open  the  way?  Why  had  Joshua  been  bated 
and  ill-treated  by  the  people  at  Kadesh?  After  the  death  of  Moses  how  had 
Joshua  been  assured  that  he  should  now  succeed  in  leading  the  Israelites  into 
Canaan?  How  many  of  the  older  generation  who  crossed  the  Red  Sea  were 
now  to  cross  the  Jordan?    Where  had  Miriam  died?    Aaron?    Moses? 


Joshua  assumed  command  of  the  great  host  and  made  preparations  to  cross 
the  Jordan.  He  sent  spies  across  to  find  out  what  was  the  strength  of  Jericho, 
for  that  was  the  first  stronghold  they  would  have  to  attack  after  crossing  the 
river.    The  spies  aroused  suspicion,  but  were  saved  from  death  by  Rahab,  who 
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hid  them  under  the  flax  that  was  spread  out  on  the  roof  of  her  house.  Prom 
Rahab  the  spies  learned  that  all  in  the  city  were  in  terror  of  the  Israelites,  and 
they  promised  her  that  she  and  her  household  should  be  spared  when  the  city 
was  taken.  Rahab  let  them  down  over  the  city  wall  on  which  her  house  was 
built,  and  they  returned  to  Joshua  with  the  report  that  "All  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  do  melt  away  before  us." 

The  Israelites  removed  from  their  encampment  at  Shittim,  six  miles  from 
the  Jordan,  to  a  spot  within  a  mile  of  the  swollen  stream.  At  dawn  the  officers 
passed  through  the  camp  and  ordered  all  to  watch  the  ark  and  follow  it  at  a 
distance  of  two  thousand  cubits,  "that  ye  may  know  the  way  by  which  ye  must 
go ;  for  ye  have  not  passed  this  way  heretofore."  And  Joshua  bade  the  people 
sanctify  themselves,  for  on  the  morrow  the  Lord  would  do  wonders  amonfj 
them. 

The  crossing  of  the  river  our  text  tells.  From  the  river-bed,  "the  place 
where  the  priests*  feet  stood  firm"  the  stones  were  taken  and  piled  up  on  the 
other  shore  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  wonders  God  did  for  them,  "that  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  that  it  is  mighty." 

The  time  of  the  crossing  was  that  of  the  barley-harvest  in  the  month  Abib, 
or  Nisan  (corresponding  to  our  April- May),  when  the  melting  snows  on  Hermon 
had  brought  the  waters  to  their  highest  level. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

From  four  streams  which  take  their  rise  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hermon 
and  unite  above  Lake  Merom,  the  Jordan  River  flows  southward,  through  that 
lake  and  then  through  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  then  on  till  it  is 
lost  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  word  Jordan  means  Descender, 
the  Downcomer;  in  the  ten  miles  between  Lake  Merom  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  it  falls  680  feet.  Between  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  a  swift,  turbulent 
stream  flowing  in  so  winding  a  channel  that  it  is  200  miles 
long  in  this  part,  though  the  distance  it  traverses  from  north 
to  south  is  only  65  miles.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  falls 
610  feet,  and  at  the  Dead  Sea  its  valley  is  1292  feet  below 
sea  level. 

The  Jordan  is  "the  Great  Divider."  South  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  there  are  perhaps  forty  fords  where  one  may  cross 
only  when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest.  At  its  highest  the  river 
is  very  muddy  and  the  banks  are  strewn  with  brushwood.  A 
traveler  reports  the  limits  of  the  spring  overflow  as  marked 
by  evil-smelling  and  rank  undergrowth,  and  says  that  on 
nearing  the  edge  one  sinks  into  the  mud  almost  up  to  the 
knees. 

The  site  of  Adam,  the  city  beside  Zarethan,  is  thought  to 
have  been  at  the  ford  of  Damieh,  about  thirty  miles  up  stream 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Jabbok. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Sketch  on  the  board  the  Jordan  River,  and  describe  its 
course.  Make  dots  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  eastern  bank.  Let  your  pupils  realize  the  scene  in  the 
encampment  in  the  early  morning  as  the  officers  went  about 
giving  instructions.  Give  a  dialogue  between  an  officer  and 
one  of  the  people,  the  latter  saying  that  the  river  was  now 
a  mile  wide  and  very  deep,  that  they  could  not  possibly  cross, 
and  must  wait  till  the  high  water  had  gone  down  and  the 
river  was  shallower;  the  officer  saying  that  Joshua  had  told 
him  God  would  make  a  way  for  them  to  cross,  and  had 
ordered  him  to  have  the  people  ready. 

Call  for  this  stanza  of  Christina  Rossetti's: 
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Seldom  "Can't",  Never  "Won'f. 

Seldom   "Don't",  Never  "Shan't".  ,.     .     , 

Describe  the  priests,  white-robed,  bare-footed,  going  slowly  down  the  bank 
to  the  river,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  sacred  ark.  Draw  the  outlme  of 
the  Ark  upon  the  blackboard.  It  was  covered  with  a  fine  blue  cloth.  Pic- 
ture the  crossing,  the  priests  far  ahead  of  the  great  throng  of  people.  Show 
Raphael's  picture,  "Crossing  the  Jordan,"  Thompson,  267b.  He  who  could 
drive  out  the  waters  for  the  Israelites  to  cross  the  Jordan,  can  help  them  con- 
quer their  foes  on  the  other  side,  for  they  are  now  in  that  long-promised  land 
of  Canaan. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  river  which  flows  both  ways? 
I  have  seen  such  a  river.  It  is  the  St  John  River,  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
which  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Pundy.  Twice  a  day  from  the  bridge  over  the  river 
I  have  watched  the  waters  rushing  rapidly  through  their  rock  gorge  outward 
to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  then  for  a  brief  time  they  were  almost  stationary,  and 
the  next  moment  I  have  seen  them  rushing  back  up  stream.  The  river  has  a 
fall  of  seventeen  feet  at  low  tide,  but  the  tides  rise  in  the  Bay  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  at  high  tide  they  rush  up  the  river  and  force  its 
waters  backward. 

The  Jordan  River  always  flows  down  from  its  source  in  the  region  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  on  through  the  little  Lake  Merom,  and  later  through  the  larger  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  then  onward  till  it  reaches  the  Dead  Sea.  There  came  a  day, 
however,  when  for  a  brief  period  its  waters  were  held  back  above  a  certain 
point  in  the  river,^  while  below  that  point  they  hastened  on  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
thus  leaving  the  river  bed  bare  for  a  considerable  distance. 

For  Older  Pupils.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Exodus  there  was  a  crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea;  and  now  at  the  close  of  the  Exodus,  there  is  a  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  River;  both  most  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  Of  all  the  great  host  that  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  Joshua  and  Caleb  are 
the  only  ones  of  their  generation  who  now  cross  the  Jordan.  It  is  the  time  of  the 
overflow  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  people  of  Jericho  must  have  thought  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  cross,  or  they  would  have  been  there  to  oppose  them.  "Why 
didn't  they  go  over  the  bridge?"  a  child  questioned,  but  bridges  there  were 
none,  and  fords  there  were  few,  and  those  were  not  passable  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  spies  had  crossed  and  recrossed  by  swimming,  no  doubt,  but  how 
shall  a  great  host  with  women  and  children  and  baggage  cross  ? 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    New  Experiences 

Ye  have  not  passed  this  Way  heretofore.  For  three  days  their  camp  had 
been  stretched  along  the  low  hills  which  skirt  the  Jordan,  and  on  this  fourth 
day  the  officers  of  Joshua  went  through  their  ranks  to  give  them  the  last 
commands.  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  "Sanctify  yourselves,  for  to- 
morrow the  Lord  will  do  wonders  among  you."  As  he  spoke  the  Jews  became 
solemn.  Their  long  journey  in  the  desert  was  over,  and  the  mystery  of  an  un- 
known country  and  an  unknown  life  lay  before  them.  They  looked  across  to 
where  "fair  Canaan  stood,  and  Jordan  rolled  between" ;  and  all  their  pettier  life 
was  hushed,  and  they  grew  serious  and  thoughtful. 

It  was  the  impressiveness  of  a  new  experience.  Life  is  always  opening  new 
and  unexpected  things  to  us.  There  is  no  monotony  in  living  to  him  who  walks 
even  the  quietest  and  tamest  paths  with  open  and  perceptive  eyes.  The  monot- 
ony of  life,  if  life  is  monotonous  to  you,  is  in  you,  not  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
that  you  think  all  days  alike,  and  '^row  weary  with  their  sameness,  and  get  none 
of  the  stimulus  and  solemnity  which  comes  from  constantly  reaching  unexpected 
places  and  experiences.  If  it  is  so,  you  are  much  to  be  pitied.  You  cannot  think 
what  a  different,  what  a  more  solemn  and  delightful  place  this  world  is  to  a 
man  who  goes  out  every  morning  into  a  new  world,  who  is  Adam  over  ag:ain 
every  day,  who  starts  each  day  with  the  certainty  that  he  "has  not  passed 
that  way  heretofore."    It  is  God,  and  the  discovery  of  him  in  life,  and  the 
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certainty  that  he  has  plans  for  our  lives,  and  is  doing  something  with  them, 
that  gives  us  a  true,  deep  sense  of  movement,  and  lets  us  always  feel  the  power 
and  delight  of  unknown  coming  things.  Without  him  a  life  must  sink  into 
weary  monotony,  or  escape  it  only  by  artificial  and  superficial  changes.  Condensed 
from  The  Light  of^  the  World,  by  Phillips  Brooks. 

The  Lord  is  with  thee  withersoever  thou  goest.  There  is  a  story  told  in 
the  Midrash  of  a  little  boy  who  was  walking  along  the  road  carrying  a  care- 
fully covered  dish.  "My  child,  what  is  in  that  dish?"  questioned  a  man  who 
overtook  him  on  the  road.  "If,"  answered  the  child,  "my  father  had  wanted 
all  the  world  to  know  what  is  in  the  dish,  he  would  not  have  ordered  me  to 
keep  it  closely  covered."  So  it  is  with  all  our  unknown  futures,  new  years  and 
new  days;  God  has  not  wanted  their  experiences  disclosed,  and  in  his  good- 
ness he  has  kept  them  hidden.  We  may  always  be  strong  and  of  good  courage 
to  meet  whatever  comes  because  we  know  that  God  will  not  fail  us  nor  for- 
sake us.  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest. 

Our  Plain  Duty.  The  one  plain  duty  of  every  man  is  to  face  the  future  as 
he  faces  the  present,  regardless  of  what  it  may  have  in  store  for  him,  and  turn- 
ing toward  the  right,  as  he  sees  the  light,  to  play  his  part  manfully,  as  among 
men.    Theodore  Roosevelt. 

II    Do  THE  Impossible 

With  God  all  Things  arc  Possible.  You  recall  how  Christ  bade  the  man 
with  the  withered  arm,  the  arm  that  could  not  be  moved,  stretch  forth  his 
hand:  the  man  obeyed.  Christ  demanded  the  effort;  though  the  man  knew  he 
could  not  use  his  arm,  he  must  first  make  the  attempt  to  do  the  impossible,  and 
then  the  ability  came.  The  way  to  stretch  forth  the  palsied  arm  was  to  stretch 
it:  the  way  to  cross  the  Jordan  was  to  cross  it.  Joshua  bade  the  priests  take 
up  the  Ark  and  step  into  the  Jordan,  when  the  river  was  overflowing  all  its 
banks.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  soles  of  their  feet  rested  in  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  that  they  stood  firm  on  dry  ground,  and  all  Israel  passed 
over  on  dry  ground.  With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are 
possible.  God  is  always  doing  the  impossible.  All  "God's  biddings  are  enablings." 

"Anti-Can't's."  A  young  man  writes  to  one  of  our  current  journals  that  his 
class  has  decided  that  "Anti-Can*t"  is  a  good  flag  to  fight  under.  "We  be- 
lieve in  doing  things,"  he  declares.  "Sometimes  we  find  ourselves  up  against 
a  hard  proposition,  but  we  find  it  much  better  to  make  *a  good  hard  try*  than 
to  make  no  attempt  at  all.  One  Sunday  morning,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
opening  exercises,  the  Superintendent  came  down  to  our  corner  and  said  he 
needed  a  'bunch  of  young  fellows  up  there  in  the  choir  to  help  the  singing.* 
None  of  us  had  ever  been  up  there  before;  but  we  marched  up  just  the  same. 
Really,  the  singing  was  fine.  At  another  time  the  Superintendent  told  the 
school  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  announced  a  'standard  class*  the  following 
week — a  class  with  *all  present,  all  on  time,  all  prepared  to  take  part*  Well, 
the  *Anti-Can'ts*  won  the  'standard.'  We-concluded  that  if  it  could  be  done  once 
it  could  be  done  again.  In  a  dozen  other  things  we  have  proved  the  worth  of  the 
'anti-can*t  creed*.  One  thing  is  certain:  we  are  able  to  accomplish  now  what 
would  have  seemed  impossible  a  year  ago." 

You  can  if  you  Will.  Don  Basilio  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Isabella  of 
Spain,  and  Ramon,  though  a  friend,  was  serving  with  the  Carlists.  Don 
Basilio,  with  twenty  others,  was  captured  by  the  Carlists  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot.  The  shooting  began,  and  already  seven  had  fallen.  Regardless  of  what 
might  befall  him,  Ramon  rushed  forward  and  seizing  Don  Basilio,  cried  out 'to 
his  general,  "Not  this  one!  Not  this  one!"  "Why  not  this  one?  Is  he  a 
musician?**  asked  the  general.  The  Carlists  were  not  executing  musicians,  for 
they  needed  them  in  their  bands.  "Yes,  yes.  General ;  he  is  a  musician,**  Ramon 
replied.  "Upon  what  instrument  does  he  play?**  "T-th-ah,  the  French  horn!" 
The  general  spared  Don  Basilio  and  he  was  allotted  to  a  band  that  was  to  be 
organized  in  fourteen  days. 

But  Don  Basilio  had  never  played  any  instrument,  did  not  know  one  note 
from  another,  and  the  French  horn  is  a  most  difficult  instrument  to  learn.  Peath 
for  both  him  and  his  friend  Ramon  seemed  the  inevitable  fat^ 
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But  Don  Basilio  said  to  Ramon:  "In  fourteen  days  I  shall  know  music;  in 
fourteen  days  I  will  play  upon  the  horn."  How  he  accomplished  this  feat  which 
any  one  would  call  impossible  he  thus  tells;  "In  fourteen  days— ah,  the  power 
of  the  will!— in  fourteen  days,  with  their  fourteen  nights  (I  did  not  sleep  for 
half  a  month)— yes,  you  have  cause  to  be  astonished— in  fourteen  days  I 
karned  to  play  upon  the  horn  I  What  days  th^  were!  Ramon  and  I  went  to 
the  fields  and  spent  our  days  with  a  musician  who  came  from  a  neighboring 
place  to  instruct  me.  I  spoke  nothing,  I  thought  nothing,  I  ate  nothing.  My 
only  thought  was  music — the  French  horn.  I  wanted  to  learn,  and  I  learned 
it  Had  I  been  dumb,  I  should  have  learned  to  speak;  if  lame,  to  walk;  if 
blind,  to  see— because  it  was  my  will  to  do  it.  Ah ;  the  will ;  that  is  the  greatest 
power  on  earth.  I  had  the  will  to  do  it;  therein  lies  the  whole  deed.  I  had 
the  will— and  I  succeeded." 

The  Impossible  in  Missonary  Effort.    Dr.  John  F.  Goucher  condenses  into 
five  words  the  history  of  missions:    The  Impossible,  the  Improbable,  the  Im- 
perative, the  Indispensable,  the  Inevitable.    The  life  motto  of  Samuel  J.  Mills, 
the  Missionary  Pathfinder,"  was,  "We  can  do  it  if  we  will." 

In  the  city  of  Moscow  there  are  twenty  thousand  Russian  University  students, 
as  a  class  wholly  irreligious.  There  was  no  organization  of  Christian  workers 
whatever  in  Moscow,  no  Christian  society,  no  missionaries,  when  Dr.  John  R. 
Mott  planned  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  there.  Among  the  Russian  students 
was  one  young  Christian  girl,  who  was  wholly  swayed  by  her  Master's  spirit, 
and  single-handed  she  undertook  to  get  an  audience  of  students  for  Dr.  Mott. 
She  began  weeks  before  the  time,  and  went  to  the  different  colleges  and  schools 
and  distributed  invitations.  Her  spirit  was  so  contagious  that  other  students, 
who  were  not  Christian,  took  up  the  work,  and  when  Dr.  Mott  came  he  found 
the  large  theater  filled  night  after  night  with  over  a  thousanl  unbelieving 
Russian  students,  agnostics  and  Jews.  "If  I  ever  get  time  to  rewrite  the  book 
on  the  Watchword,"  said  Dr.  Mott  after  telling  what  this  girl  had  done,  "I 
would  say  less  about  statistics  and  more  about  dynamics,  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God,  given  absolute  right  of  way  in  a  life." 

Ill    The  Ark  go^h  before  You 

What  the  Ark  meant  to  the  Israelites.  All  great  love  has  to  make  bound- 
aries for  itself;  to  put  itself  into  little  homely  acts,  and  to  use  words  which 
simple  souls  can  understand.  The  mother  who  would  die  to .  save  her  child 
has  to  put  her  great  love  into  a  picture,  a  toy.  The  great  All  must  break  itself 
up  into  the  available  Some;  it  was  but  small  consolation  to  the  petulant  man  in 
the  parable  to  be  told,  "All  that  I  have  is  thine";  he  wanted  some  of  it  to  be 
going  on  with — ^**a  kid,  that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends."  So,  even 
in  our  common  life,  we  get  hints  of  things  that  are  going  on  above. 

A  box;  a  box  made  of  choice  wood  and  covered  with  pure  gold;  a  box  set 
away  in  a  holy  and  well-guarded  place; — ^plain  enough  so  far,  yet  around  this 
box  there  shall  gather  meanings  deep  as  the  springs  of  life,  and  theories  full 
of  uproar  and  tragedy  and  progress;  and  in  the  end  the  ark  of  mercy  which  it 
enshrined  or  symbolized  shall  be  felt  in  a  still  holier  place  and  in  a  more 
enduring  sanctuary.  Thus  the  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption.  "And  the 
temple  of  God  was  open  in  heaven,  and  there  was  seen  in  the  temple  the  ark  of 
his  testament,"  Rev.  11.19.    Joseph  Parker,  in  the  Temple  Pulpit, 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  True  Ark  of  God.  What  was  the  Ark?  The  symbol 
of  the  divine  Presence;  and  Christ  is  the  reality  of  the  divine  Presence  with 
men.  The  whole  content  of  that  Ark  was  the  "Law  of  the  Lord,"  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  embodied  law  of  the  present  God.  The  Ark  as  the  sign  that  God 
had  entered  into  this  covenant  with  these  people,  and  that  they  had  a  right 
to  say  to  him,  "Thou  art  our  God,  and  we  are  thy  people,"  and  the  same  double 
assurance  of  reciprocal  possession  and  mutual  delight  in  possession  is  granted 
to  us  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

And  so,  every  way  we  may  say,  by  his  providences  which  he  appoints,  by  his 
example  which  he  sets  us,  by  his  gracious  word  in  which  he  sums  up  all  human 
duties  in  the  one  sweet  obligation,  "Follow  Me,"  and  even  more  by  his  Spirit 
that  dwells  in  us,  and  whispers  in  our  ears,  "This  is  the  way;  walk  ye  in  it,** 
and  enlightens  every  perplexity,  and  strengthens  all  feebleness,  and  directs  oqr 
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footsteps  into  the  way  of  peace;  that  living  and  personal  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  is  still  the  guide  of  waiting  and  docile  hearts. 
Jesus  Christ's  one  word  to  us  is:  "If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me. 
And  where  I  am" — of  course,  seeing  he  is  a  follower — "there  shall  also  my 
servant  be." 

The  one  Pattern  for  us,  the  one  Example  that  we  need  to  follow,  the  one 
Strength  in  our  perplexities,  the  true  Director  of  our  feet,  is  that  dear  Lord, 
if  we  will  only  listen  to  him.  And  that  direction  will  be  given  to  us  in  regard 
to  the  trifles,  as  in  regard  to  the  great  things  of  our  lives.  Dr,  Alexander  Mac- 
laren,  in  Expositions  of  Holy  Scripture. 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

The  fact  that  God  has  commanded  us  to  do  a  thing  proves  that  we  can  do  it. 
Carlyle, 

Mysteries  are  merely  truths  which  are  not  yet  disclosed.    McKenzie. 

Faith  in  a  God  who  is  not  free  to  control  natural  forces  is  not  the  Christian 
faith,    r.  H.  Wright. 

Is  there  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?    Genu  18.14. 

My  Jesus  is  the  Sacred  Ark  of  the  Everlasting  Covenant  that  goes  before 
me  into  every  deep,  dark  valley  of  life,  into  every  strange,  mysterious,  weird, 
dangerous  experience  of  the  future.    Alexander  P Minister . 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Every  day  is  a  new  day.  Every  day  brings  new  experiences — ^new  joys,  new 
sorrows,  new  problems — ^through  which  we  have  not  passed  before.  Every  day 
our  prayer  should  be: 

Blessed  Redeemer,  how  great  is  my  need! 
Hear  me,  I  pray,  as  thy  promise  I  plead; 
Thou  who  hast  led  me  thus  far  on  my  way, 
Prosper,  I  pray  thee,  thy  servant  this  day. 
Moses  and  Joshua  used  every  expedient  they  could  to  make  the  Israelites  re- 
member God's  wonderful  dealing  with  them.    We,  too,  have  need  of  what  will 
serve  for  us  as  memorial  stones,  "lest  we  forget." 
SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSSION 

I.  Starting  "the  Impossible"  in  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement. 
See  "On  the  March  with  the  New  Crusaders",  Everybody's  Magazim,  May,  '12. 
2.  The  United  States  the  Promised  Land  for  our  Immigrants.     See  "The 
Promised  Land,  Atlantic,  Dec,  191 1. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  What  memorial  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was 
erected?  (Josh.  4.1-7.)  2.  Where  was  the  first  encampment?  (Josh.  4.19.) 
3.  What  feast  was  observed?  (Josh.  5.10.)  (4.  What  vision  came  to  Joshua? 
(Josh.  5.13-15.)  5.  When  was  Elisha  strengthened  by  the  sight  of  the  invisible 
forces  that  were  fighting  for  him?  (2  K.  6.8-17.)  6.  Read  Psalm  114.  7.  What 
do  we  now  know  about  the  walls  of  Jericho?  (Clipping,  p.  447.)  8.  What 
curse  did  Joshua  pronounce  upon  the  one  who  should  rebuild  Jericho?  (Josh. 
6.26.)  8.  Was  the  prophecy  fulfilled?  (i  K.  16.34.)  lo.  What  verse  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  2  Kings  would  make  an  excellent  Golden  Text  for  our  lesson? 
Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  does  it  mean  when  it  says  they  compassed 
the  city?  2.  Of  whose  presence  was  the  Ark  a  symbol?  3.  Of  what  was  the 
number  seven  indicative  ?  4.  Which  was  the  harder,  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets 
on  the  last  day's  march  or  the  marching  around  on  the  preceding  days?  5. 
What  indications  are  there  in  the  account  that  the  people  of  Jericho  were  not 
savages?  (Verse  19.)  6.  Why  were  the  people  of  Jericho  put  wO  death?  7. 
What  does  the  word  "devoted"  here  mean  ?  8.  Why  were  the  fsraelites  forbidden 
the  spoils?  9.  Why  were  Rahab  and  her  people  saved?  10.  Why  did  not  the 
man  whom  Froude  tells  about  (Clipping,  p.  449)  do  right?  11.  Whence  comes 
the  title  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Hexateuch?  12.  What  in  brief  are  the  con- 
tents of  the  book?     13.  What  are  its  two  divisions?  (Clipping,  p.  31.) 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Joshua  write  Part  IV,  The  Cross- 
ing of  the  Jordan.    On  your  map  locate  Gilgal. 
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THE  FALL  OF  JERICHO 

All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.    Kflc  9.23 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Josh.  6.8-1 1,  14-20.  The  Pall  of 
Jericho.  T.  Josh.  5.10-15.  The  Prince  of  Jehovah's  Host.  W.  Josh.  6.1-7. 
Siege  of  Jericho.  T.  2  Chron.  20.14-23.  The  God  of  Battle.  F.  2  K.  6.8-19. 
Chariots  of  Jehovah.  S.  Ps.  35.  Prayer  for  Deliverance.  S.  Ps.  18.31-50. 
Thanksgiving  for  Deliverance. 

STUDY  Josh.  S.io-6.27    READ  Josh.  5  and  6    COMMIT  v  20 

8  And  it  was  so,  that,  when  Joshua  had  spoken  unto  the  people,  the  seven 
priests  bearing  the  seven  trumpets  of  rams*  horns  before  Jehovah  passed  on, 
and  blew  the  trumpets :  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  followed  them. 
0  And  the  armed  men  went  before  the  priests  that  blew  the  trumpets,  and  the 
rearward  went  after  the  ark,  the  priests  blowing  the  trumpets  as  they  went.  10 
And  Joshua  commanded  the  people,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  shout,  nor  let  your  voice 
be  heard,  neither  shall  any  word  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  until  the  day  I 
bid  you  shout;  then  shall  ye  shout.  11  So  he  caused  the  ark  of  Jehovah  to 
compass  the  ci^,  going  about  it  once ;  and  they  came  into  the  camp,  and  lodged 
in  the  camp. 

14  And  the  second  day  they  compassed  the  city  once,  and  returned  into  the 
camp:  so  they  did  six  days. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  rose  early  at  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day,  and  compassed  the  city  after  the  same  manner  seven  times: 
only  on  that  day  they  compassed  the  city  seven  times.  16  And  it  came  to  pass 
at  the  seventh  time,  when  the  priests  blew  the  trumpets,  Joshua  said  unto  the 
people.  Shout;  for  Jehovah  hath  given  you  the  city.  17  And  the  city  shall  be 
devoted,  even  it  and  all  that  is  therein,  to  Jehovah :  only  Rahab  the  harlot  shall 
live,  she  and  all  that  are  with  her  in  the  house,  because  she  hid  the  messengers 
that  we  sent.  18  But  as  for  you,  only  keep  yourselves  from  the  devoted  thing, 
lest  when  ye  have  devoted  it,  ye  take  of  the  devoted  thing ;  so  would  ye  make  the 
camp  of  Israel  accursed,  and  trouble  it.  19  But  all  the  silver,  and  gold,  and 
vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  are  holy  unto  Jehovah :  they  shall  rome  into  the  treas- 
ury of  Jehovah.  20  So  the  people  shouted,  and  the  priests  blew  the  trumpets : 
and  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  that  the 
people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  and  the  wall  fell  down  flat,  so  that  the 
people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  him,  and  they  took  the 
city. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  OutUne.  I.  The  Plan  for  Taking  the  City,  6.i-«;.  II.  The  Order, 
6^7.  III.  The  City  Compassed,  8-16.  IV.  The  City  Devoted,  17-19.  V.  The 
Fall  of  the  Walls,  20-21.  VI.  The  Saving  of  Rahab,  22-25.  VII.  The  Curse 
upon  the  One  who  should  Rebuild,  26.    VIII.  Joshua's  Fame,  27. 

8-1 1.  When  Joshua  had  spoken  unto  the  people.  See  his  words  in  verses  6-7. 
-^even  priests.., seven   trumpets.    See  U,  p.  ^.^Before  Jehovah.    Before 
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the  3irk.— Rearward.    Rear  guard. — Compass  the  city.    To  go  around  the  walls 
once  must  have  been  a  march  of  three  to  five  miles. — The  camp.    At  Gilgal. 

17.  Devoted.  See  Lev.  27.28;  Num.  18.14.  Jericho  was  "devoted"  to  Jehovah; 
it  was  to  be  utterly  destroyed  as  a  religious  act.  Men  and  animals  were  killed, 
and  the  things  were  destroyed  or  given  to  the  sanctuary.  See  below.  "The  word 
devoted  is  here  analogous  to  the  Polynesian  taboo  and  the  Greek  anathema. — 
Because  she  hid  the  messengers.  Read  the  second  chapter  of  Joshua.  In  Mt. 
1. 5  Rahab  is  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Salmon  and  the  mother  of  Boaz,  the 
grandfather  of  Jesse.  "The  stringency  of  the  Mosaic  law  prohibiting  inter- 
marriage with  the  accursed  race  was  relaxed  in  Rahab*s  favor.  To  her  was 
traced  back  the  princely  lineage  of  David  and  of  a  Greater  than  David.  Her 
trust  in  God  and  her  kindly  hospitality  whilst  yet  a  heathen  were  treasured  up 
b^  the  better  spirits  of  the  later  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church  as  a 
signal  instance  of  the  imiversality  of  divine  mercy  and  of  religious  faith"  (Dean 
Stanley), 

18-19.  Keep  yourselves  from  the  devoted  thing.  This  warning  Achan  did  not 
heed,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  next  lesson. — Accursed.  Hebrew  devoted,  RVm. — 
All  the  siiver  ami  gold  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron.    See  below. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

19.  All  the  sHver  and  gold  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron.  It  was  no  savage  or 
unpeopled  region  awaiting  only  occupation.  It  was  a  wealthy  land  thickly  in- 
habited by  a  people  apparently  of  a  common  stock,  though  broken  up  into 
numerous  clans — known  by  different  names,  Canaanites,  Amorites,  Hittites,  Hi- 
vites,  Perrizites,  Girgashites,  Jebusites — and  never  drawn  into  a  common  bond 
unless  that  bond  was  the  power  of  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  like  Thothmes  III,  or 
an  Assyrian  conquerer.    The  adventures  of  an  Egyptian  officer  sent  into  Syria 

Had  this  country  been 
united  under  one  powerful 
head,  the  task  of  Israel 
would  have  been  harder  than 
it  was.  Joshua's  advantage, 
apart  from  the  enthusiasm 
created  in  his  soldiers  by 
their  religious  belief,  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  land  on 
to  collect  the  tribute,  about 
Che  plunder  sent  to  Rameses 
II.  There  was  evidence  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
even  of  culture,  since  at  least 
in  one  case,  Kirjath-sephir, 
a  library  gave  its  name  to  a 
city. 

handles,  collars  and  other  or- 
naments of  lapis  lazuli,  dishes 
and  vessels  of  silver,  of  laden 
boats  and  galleys,  of  chariots 
and  horses,  of  glass,  and 
worked  and  dyed  materials, 
besides  many  other  products 
of  art  and  industry,  as  among 
the  era  of  the  Exodus,  have 
been  preserved  on  papyrus. 
We  hear  of  gold  vessels  with 
which  he  marched  was  inhabited  by  so  many  independent  tribes,  and  had  no 
central  authority.    A.  S.  A  glen. 

21-27.  This  merciless  destruction  of  life  seems  terrible  to  us,  but  we  must 
remember  that  "the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  (now)  full,"  and  that  Jericho, 
like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  was  a  notoriously  wicked  city. 

And  we  must  not  think  that  only  in  the  Old  Testament  do  we  hear  of  such 


A  Syrian  Fortress  attacked  by  Egyptians  climbing  up  a  Ladder 
and  hewins  at  the  Gate 
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customs  of  war.  In  the  year  413  b.  c.  the  Athenian  army  besieged  the  ancient 
city  of  Syracuse.  They  were  finally  obliged  to  surrender,  and  seven  thousand 
were  made  prisoners  and  were  most  barbarously  treated  by  their  victorious 
fellow-countrymen.  Just  outside  the  city  of  Syracuse  were  stone  quarries, 
huge  excavations  in  the  solid  rock.  Into  one  of  these  great  caverns  the  seven 
thousand  Greeks  were  lowered,  and  to  the  edge  of  this  pit  their  captors  came 
daily  to  gloat  over  their  suflFerings  and  shout  at  their  insane  cries  till  death  from 
starvation  and  disease  released  them  all.  And  this  was  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  civilization! 

LIGHT  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

26.  With  the  loss  of  his  firstborn,... gates  thereof.  In  i  Kings  16.34  we  read 
that  the  curse  fell  upon  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who  in  the  days  of  Ahab  "laid 
the  foundation  thereof  with  the  loss  of  Abiram  his  firstborn,  and  set  up  the 
gates  thereof  with  the  loss  of  his  youngest  son  Segub."  Accidents  occurring 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  may  have  killed  these  sons  of  Hiel,  but  they  may 
have  been  the  victims  of  "foundation-sacrifices,"  i,  e.  of  sacrifices  oflFered  at  the 
foundation  of  a  buUding  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  work  and  the  welfare  of 
those  who  live  in  it  Traces  of  this  custom  have  been  found  widely  spread 
over  the  earth,  from  Japan  to  Mexico.  When  the  ground  was  broken  for  the 
railway  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  ten  sheep  were  placed  in  a  row  on  the  ground 
and  their  throats  cut,  the  animals  taking  the  place  of  the  original  human  victims. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  city  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  had  Joshua  wished  to 
learn  about?  Why?  How  had  he  sought  information?  What  had  happened 
to  these  spies  ?  How  had  the  Israelites  learned  many  years  before  this  about 
the  walled  cities  of  Canaan?  What  was  the  first  thing  that  Moses  and  Miriam 
and  the  people  did  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea?  What  meal  was  partaken  of 
by  the  Israelites  on  their  last  night  in  Egypt?  , 


After  crossing  the  Jordan  gratitude  to  God  was  shown  by  erecting  a  pile  of 
memorial  stones,  those  taken  from  the  Jordan  river-bed,  in  two  places  ap- 
parently, in  the  river-bed  itself  (Josh  4.9)  and  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  4.20),  where 
they  encamped.  The  rite  of  circumcision  was  performed,  the  Passover  feast  was 
eaten  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Egypt,  and  Joshua  was  encouraged  by  a 
vision  of  a  man  with  a  drawn  sword,  "the  prince  of  Jehovah's  host"  Jericho 
was  next  besieged  and  the  frightened  inhabitants  shut  up  behind  her  massive 
walls. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Jericho  was  not  far  from  the  Jordan  and  but  a  short  twenty-minutes'  walk 
.  from  the  encampment  at  Gilgal.  The  site  of  the  city  of  Joshua's  conquest  has 
been  recently  discovered,  and  its  massive  walls  unearthed.  See  p.  447.  The 
modern*  Jericho,  or  Ericha,  as  the  wretched  village  is  called,  is  a  mile  away 
from  the  anaent  stronghold,  which  was  destroyed  as  our  lesson  states  and  was 
rebuilt  or  refortified  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  by  Hiel,  the  Bethelite. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Tell  first  the  story  of  the  spies  whom  Joshua  sent  over  to  find  out  what  they 
could  about  Jericho,  and  how  Rahab  saved  their  lives.  Tell  about  the  solemn 
promise  they  made  t9  Rahab,  the  sign  in  the  window  agreed  upon,  the  escape 
over  the  walls,  the  flight  to  caves  in  the  cliff,  and  their  return  to  Joshua  three 
days  later.  Then  briefly  recall  last  week's  lesson  and  continue  with  the  account 
ot  the  capture  of  Jericho,  and  the  saving  of  Rahab.  It  is  an  intensely  interest- 
ing story.     Through  the  whole  land  the  story  spread  of  what  a  wonderful 
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thing  God  had  done  for  his  people.    Joshua  was  only  God's  messenger;  it  was 
God  who  had  given  the  Israelites  the  victory. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  and  Older  Pupils  A  man  passing  by  a  building  which  was 
being  torn  down  stopped  to  look  at  a  laborer  who  was  pulling  away  on  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  wall  "Do  you  think  that  you  arc  going  to  pull  that 
thick  wall  down  m  that  way?"  he  finally  asked  in  amazement  Between  his 
tugs  the  man  answered:  "It  don't  look  that  way  to  me,  but  I  guess  the  boss 
knows  what  he's  about."  And  the  boss  did  know,  for  the  wall  had  been  under- 
mined, and  after  an  hour  of  tug  after  tug  the  great  wall  vibrated,  swayed,  and 
fell  down  flat. 

The  walls  of  Jericho  had  to  come  down  in  order  that  the  Israelites  might  pro- 
ceed to  conquer  their  Promised  Land,  for  Jericho  was  the  key  to  southern 
Canaan.  How  should  this  be  brought  about?  To  the  Israelites  themselves  the 
method  used  could  not  have  seemed  very  likely  to  accomplish  it,  but  like  that 
laborer  they  kept  steadily  at  the  part  assigned  them,  confident  that  their  leader 
knew  what  they  did  not,  and  that  they  would  soon  enter  the  city.  What  was 
their  task? 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    The  Wali.  Fell  down  flat 

The  Nature  of  the  Wall.  The  German  Orient  Society  has  been  excavating 
the  mounds  at  a  small  settlement  known  as  Ain-el-  Sultan — The  Sultan's  Well — 
'about  a  mile  north  of  modem  Jericho.  The  report  recently  published  by  this 
Society  shows  that  there  was  an  inner  citadel  with  double  walls  flanked  by 
strong  towers.  "Cyclopean,"  Dr.  Langenegger  terms  the  outer  wall  that  sur- 
rounded the  town.  Its  construction  he  declares  must  have  employed  thousands 
of  men  for  years. 

The  wall  is  in  three  parts.  First,  there  is  a  natural  rock  foundation  overlaid 
with  a  filling  of  loam  and  fine  gravel,  and  second,  upon  this  there  is  a  sloping 
rubble-wall,  slightly  bulging  externally,  twenty  feet  high,  and  about  six  and  one- 
half  to  eight  feet  broad.  Enormous  blocks  were  partially  employed  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall.  Every  interstice  was  most  carefully  filled  in,  so  as  to 
offer  no  advantages  to  the  implements  of  an  attacking  enemy.  Finally,  iipon 
this  imposing  foundation  was  the  fortification-wall  proper,  built  of  clay-bricks. 
In  one  place  this  part  of  the  wall  reaches  a  height  of  eight  feet;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  considerably  higher.  A  most  striking  structure  must  the  fortifica- 
tion have  been,  visible  over  the  plain  for  miles!  "Modem  wall-building  with 
broken  stones  can  boast  no  superiority  over  Jericho,"  Dr.  Langenegger  declares 
as  he  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  after  several  thousand  years  the  buttressing 
of  the  wall  shows  not  a  single  vertical  fissure.  The  only  advantage  in  point 
of  technical  perfection  which  modem  construction  possesses  ^over  the  walls 
of  Jericho,  according  to  the  excavators,  is  in  the  use  of  mortar,  which  was 
unknown  to  those  early  architects. 

The  Visible  Cause  of  its  Destruction.  The  procession  that  marched  around 
the  city  dail^,  the  priests,  the  ark,  the  men,  and  the  trumpets,  were  the  visible 
means  for  its  capture.  How  futile  must  such  a  march  have  seemed  to  the 
people  of  Jericho!  Interesting  is  it  to  consider  what  part  the  regular  march- 
ing and  the  trumpets  had  in  the  overthrow.  We  know  that  vibrations  which 
come  with  regularity  have  great  destructive  power.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  an  army  is^  ordered  to  "break-step"  when  crossing  a  bridge,  lest  their  steady 
tramp  imperil  it.  "What  force  least  expected  does  the  greatest  damage  to  a 
building,"  an  architect  was  asked.  "It  is  difficult  to  tell,"  he  replied,  "but  I  wiU 
venture  to  say  that  you  would  never  expect  violin-playing  to  injure  the  walls 
of  a  building.  Yet  it  certainly  does.  There  have  been  instances  when  the 
walls  of  stone  and  brick  structures  have  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  vibra- 
tions from  a  violin.     The  vibrations  are  serious  in  their  unseen,  unbounded 
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force,  and  when  they  come  with  regularity  they  exercise  an  influence  upon  struc- 
tures of  brick,  stone  or  iron.  Of  course  it  takes  continuous  playing  for  many 
years  to  loosen  masonry  or  to  make  iron  brittle,  but  it  will  do  it  in  time." 

Scientists  tell  us  that  all  structures  have  their  keynote.  A  fiddler  struck  the 
keynote  of  an  iron  bridge  when  it  was  being  built,  and  it  swayed  violently. 
"Explosions  by  music"  have  been  wrought.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  ex- 
plosives is  a  black  powder  called  iodide  of  nitrogen.  Some  of  it  was  rubbed 
while  damp  upon  the  strings  of  a  bass  viol.  After  it  had  dried,  the  strings  of 
another  bass  viol  were  sounded  near  it.  Vibration  on  the  G  string  caused  an 
explosion,  while  that  of  the  E  string  had  no  effect,  and  the  explosion  occurred 
only  when  a  rate  of  vibration  of  sixty  a  second  was  communicated  to  the  pre- 
pared strings. 

All  this  is  interesting,  but  it  does  not  prove  what  one  writer  has  claimed, 
that  "the  fall  of  Jericho  was  no  miracle,  but  a  simple  scientific  fact  God  knew 
the  keynote  of  that  wall;  it  was  struck  and  it  fell." 

The  Certain  Invisible  Cause  of  its  Destruction.  The  Israelites  believed 
that  they  were  following  God's  plan.  The  number  seven  stood  for  perfection, 
for  sacredness,  for  God.  In  the  days  of  the  temple  worship  priests  formed  a 
procession  and  compassed  the  altar  on  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  on  the  seventh  day  they  compassed  it  seven  times.  "Seven 
priests  carrying  seven  trumpets,  leading  a  procession  on  seven  days,  and  seven 
times  on  the  seventh  day,  showed  the  Israelites  that  this  was  Jehovah's  plan 
of  conquest  as  directly  as  an  American  flag  would  inform  people  nowadays  that 
the  property  over  which  it  floated  was  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States."  In  the  words  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer:  An  invisible  band  of  the  power 
of  God  for  overthrow  was  drawn  around  the  wall  of  Jericho  by  that  march. 
When  God  draws  his  line  tightly  around  the  foundations  of  any  structure,  na- 
tional or  personal,  beware. 

Possible  Invisible  Causes.  It  does  not  weaken  the  account  as  a  miracle  if 
some  natural  means  were  used.  In  the  passage  across  the  Red  Sea  we  are  told 
that  a  strong  east  wind  was  employed  to  drive  back  the  waters.  That  the 
passage  was  cleared  just  in  time  for  the  Israelites  to  cross  and  then  that  the 
wind  turned  just  in  time  to  cause  their  enemies  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  sea 
was  the  miraculous  part.  So  now  if  an  earthquake  happened  at  just  the  right 
moment  for  the  Israelites  to  enter  and  possess  Jericho  it  was  a  miracle  none 
the  less.  A  miracle  Dean  Hodges  aptly  defines  as  a  divine  direction  of  a  law 
of  nature  for  our  individual  good.  Thus  at  the  Red  Sea,  he  says,  God  did  not 
spread  out  a  magic  carpet  and  upon  it  transport  the  host  of  Israel  from  one 
shore  to  the  other ;  he  used  a  strong  east  wind. 

A  writer  in  the  Expository  Times  has  this  suggestion  as  to  the  means  em- 
ployed. To  regard  the  taking  of  Jericho  as  a  miracle  of  which  the  Jews  were 
but  passive  spectators,  he  asserts,  is  to  spoil  the  dramatic  unity  of  the  story  of 
the  Exodus,  and  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  the  wanderings.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  daily  march  of  the  besiegers  round  the  walls  was  a  feint  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  main  attack,  and  that  meanwhile  mines  were  being  driven  be- 
neath the  fortifications  by  the  Israelites,  not  in  one  place  only,  but  from  several 
points  at  once. 

The  silence  of  the  first  six  days  would  mystify  and  further  alarm  the  de- 
fenders, and  the  great  shout  and  the  blare  of  trumpets  would  be  the  precon- 
certed signal  to  the  sappers  to  knock  away  or  set  fire  to  all  the  supporting 
beams  simultaneously.  The  statement,  too,  that  "the  people  went  up  into  the 
city,  every  man  straight  before  him,"  seems  to  imply  that  the  storming  parties 
were  ready  at  their  oosts.  The  falling  of  the  walls  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
would  thus  form  the  fitting  and  dramatic  end  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
operation  carried  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  devo- 
tion of  his  people. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  directly  supports  this  theory.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  evidence  against  it.  Mining  was  a  plan  of  attack  well  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  if  any.  place  were  likely  to  familiarize  the  Hebrews  further 
with  the  idea,  it  would  be  the  Sinai  peninsula,  where  in  many  districts  the  rocks 
are  tunnelled  for  turquoise  or  copper.    The  narrative  gains  in  dignity  if  the  vi*'- 
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tory  was  due,  not  to  Divine  intervention  on  behalf  of  a  shiftless  folk,  but  to  the 
fact  that  while  Joshua  and  his  people  put  their  trust  in  God,  they  were  also 
"strong  and  very  courageous." 

The  Men  of  Jericho  fought  against  the  Israelites.  The  religious  meaning 
behind  the  poetical  form  is  that  no  walls  can  stand  before  Jehovah  when  he 
fights  for  his  people;  fall  they  did,  as  fall  they  must,  at  the  blast  of  the  horn 
and  the  battle-shout.  The  story  is  so  told  as  to  emphasize  the  mysterious 
presence  of  the  divine  help,  but  only  a  dull  imagination  would  suppose  that  it 
implied  the  absence  of  fighting.  The  victory  was  complete,  and  very  likely 
easy,  but  it  was  at  least  contested.  We  are  fortunate  to  possess,  in  another  part 
of  the  book,  interesting  and  quite  incidental  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  fighting.  "Ye  went  over  Jordan,  and  came  unto  Jericho:  and  the  men  of 
Jericho  fought  against  you."  A  battle  there  was,  though  perhaps  not  a  very 
fierce  one;  but  the  poets  and  historians  of  Israel  always  and  lovingly  dwell 
rather  on  the  help  given  them  by  their  own  God-man  of  war,  than  on  the 
prowess  and  tactics  of  the  human  warriors,  though  these  are  not  forgotten^ 
Dr.  John  Edgar  McFadyen, 

II    Aix  Things  are  Possibi,^  to  him  that  Bbucveth 

Presumption  is  not  Faith.  Froude,  the  historian,  says  that  when  he  called 
upon  a  farmer  in  Devonshire  whom  he  had  known  since  his  boyhood,  he  re- 
marked what  a  handsome  illustrated  edition  of  the  Bible  he  had.  The  farmer 
turned  to  a  picture  representing  the  walls  of  Jericho  tumbling  down.  "That 
never  happened:  it  is  a  parcel  of  lies!"  said  the  farmer.  "How  do  you  know 
this?"  asked  Froude.  "1*11  tell  you.  After  I  first  saw  that  picture  I  got  a 
ram's  horn  and  made  it  into  a  trumpet.  Then  I  went  out  and  walked  seven 
times  round  an  old  house  that  I  wanted  down  and  I  blew  till  I  nearly  burst 
myself,  and  the  house  never  fell  at  all.  There  it  is  yet.  No,  that  story  is  a 
parcel  of  lies." 

The  writer  of  the  Hebrews  declares  that  "by  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell 
down."  There  is  a  difference  between  faith  and  presumption.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  God-given  and  self-given  commands. 

With  Men  this  is  Impossible,  but  with  God  All  Things  are  Possible. 
The  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  before  the  blast  of  Joshua's  rams-horns  was  a 
miracle  so  stupendous  that  the  rationalist  cannot  credit  it,  and  yet  the  like  has 
happened  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  now  living. 

More  solid  still  than  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  those  that  surrounded  China 
and  Japan,  and  seemed  to  make  these  nations  inaccessible  not  merely  to  the 
gospel,  but  to  all  modern  civilization.  And  yet  to  the  amazement  of  mankind 
these  have  gone  down  in  our  time  and  before  our  eyes,  so  suddenly  and  so  com- 
pletely as  to  make  us  wonderingly  and  rejoicmgly  exclaim,  "What  hath 
God  wrought!"  When  the  Scriptures  predicted  that  a  nation  should  be  born  in 
a  day,  men  listened  with  utter  incredulity,  but  incredulity  vanishes  before  the 
miracle  which  is  transpiring  today  in  China.    The  Baptist  Teacher. 

How  to  meet  Any  Hard  Task.  One  day  a  friend  asked  Clara  Barton  about 
her  first  experiences  as  an  army  nurse.  "You  had  done  no  nursing  then,  you 
were  frail  and  unused  to  the  sight  of  suffering.  How  could  you  bear  all  that 
you  had  to  see  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  hospitals?" 

"By  forgetting  myself  utterly,"  she  said,  quietly.  "That  is  the  only  way.  You 
must  never  so  much  as  think  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  whether  it  is  bearable 
or  not;  you  must  never  think  of  anything  except  the  need  and  how  to  meet  it. 
Then  God  gives  the  strength,  and  the  thing  that  seemed  impossible  is  done." 

Ill    Jericho  Tactics 

What  One  Sunday-school  Class  did.  One  Sunday,  some  time  ago,  a  class 
of  men  in  a  certain  school  listened  attentively  to  their  teacher  as  she  unfolded 
the  lessons  of  faith  taught  by  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Jericho.  They  were 
much  impressed,  and  one  said:  "If  faith  is  such  a  mighty  power,  could  it  not 
accomplish  wonders  now,  in  this  day?" 

"Why  not?"  replied  the  teacher.     "It  actually  does.     The  power  of  God  is 
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not  limited  by  time  or  space,  and  it  is  his  power  that  faith  takes  hold  of  and 
makes  weak,  ignorant  men  strong  enough  to  do  the  great  things  recorded  of 
them." 

"Why  not  use  this  power  in  building  up  our  class?"  suggested  one.  '*We 
might  just  as  well  have  twenty  here  as  four  or  five."  "We  could/'  rejoined  an- 
other, "if  we  exercised  as  much  perseverance  as  the  men  who  walked  around 
that  ancient  city  every  day  for  seven  days.  I  know  a  number  of  young  men 
who  ought  to  be  here."  "Let  us  make  a  list  of  those  we  think  available,  take 
one  at  a  time,  and  'compass'  him,  that  is,  call  upon  him  seven  times,  each  one  on 
a  different  day,"  said  a  third.  The  list  was  made  then  and  there,  and  each 
member  assigned  a  day  to  make  a  call 

A  certain  young  business  man,  once  a  member  of  the  school,  but  absent  from 
its  sessions  for  years,  was  the  first  on  the  list.  Promptly  on  Monday  morning 
he  received  a  call  from  a  member  of  the  dass.  Tuesday  morning  another  man 
called.  Wednesday,  the  third  man  called.  Thursday,  when  a  fourth  member 
made  his  appearance  and  began  his  plea,  the  merchant  stopped  him.  "Don't  say 
any  more.  I'll  be  there  sure.  This  is  'Thursday,  two  days  more  till  Sunday.  I 
can  hardly  wait.  You  must  have  something  interesting  going  on  when  you  are  all 
so  eager  for  me  to  come.    I'll  be  there." 

"Do  you  see  those  splendid  young  men  over  there?"  said  the  superintendent 
of  the  school  to  a  visitor  a  few  Sundays  after.  "They  are  building  up  their 
class  man  by  man.  They  select  one  and  call  upon  him  seven  times  if  necessary 
till  he  comes.  They  have  been  at  it  since  the  day  they  studied  the  Jericho 
lesson.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  would  have  to  give  them  a  room  to  them- 
selves soon."  Condensed  from  Sunday  School  Times. 
What  One  Sunday-school  did.  The  First  Methodist  Sunday-school  of  Brazil, 
Ind.,  was  the  seventh  school  in  enrollment  in  the  world  until  a  year  ago.  Then 
plans  were  laid  to  celebrate  Mr.  Carpenter's  silver  anniversary  as  Superintend- 
ent The  plans  were  submitted  to  him  and  he  pledged  himself  to  assume  the 
leadership  in  the  movement  provided  the  officers  and  teachers  would  accept 
these  conditions:  First,  that  the  school  double  the  amount  of  money  given 
for  benevolences  the  preceding  year;  second,  that  the  enrollment  be  doubled; 
third,  that  the  efficiency  of  every  department  be  doubled.  The  conditions  were 
accepted  and  the  committees  were  appointed  to  work  out  the  plan.  The  first 
piece  of  work  was  that  of  revising  the  enrollment.  This  resulted  in  reducing 
the  enrollment  to  twenty-one  hundred.  The  plan  was  then  announced  that  the 
school  would  raise  for  benevolences  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  year  the 
superintendent  had  been  in  office.  This  amount  was  apportioned  to  different 
classes  according  to  their  ability  to  give,  but  the  apportionment  also  required 
that  each  class  double  the  amount  given  the  preceding  year. 

Easter  Sunday  was  chosen  as  the  culmination  of  the  movement.  The  leaders 
threw  themselves  into  the  work  with  enthusiasm.  They  began  to  get  into 
the  homes,  shops,  offices,  and  streets  in  search  of  new  recruits.  Their  work 
became  the  talk  of  the  city.  The  newspapers  took  up  the  movement  and  began 
to  urge  it.  The  school  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  goal  came  in  sight 
when  the  Men's  Bible  Class  began  to  enlist  the  men  of  the  city  in  the  move- 
ment. They  increased  the  enrollment  of  the  school  more  than  one  thousand 
by  three  months*  work,  aside  from  the  indirect  influence  of  their  enthusiasms. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  secretary's  report  was  given,  over  three  thou- 
sand were  present  and  $2,803  had  been  turned  into  the  treasury  for  benevolent 
purposes.  The  day  closed  one  of  the  greatest  campaigns  ever  carried  out  by 
any  force  of  Sunday  school  workers.  The  enrollment  of  the  school  at  the  close 
of  that  day  was  4,897. 

When  one  hears  this  story  its  interest  will  be  increased  when  it  is  known 
that  the  city  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  has  a  population  of  only  ten  thousand  people. 
The  enrollment  shows  that  every  other  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  city  is 
connected  with  this  school,  while  the  Men's  Bible  Class  shows  that  over  half 
the  voters  of  the  city  are  enrolled  in  it. 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  those  who  weigh  these  facts  that  running  so  large  a 
school  in  a  city  of  this  size  must  be  a  great  task.  It  demands  that  great  pressure 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  people  constantly.  But  the  results  will  show  that  it 
has  been  done  and  can  be  done  again  by  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
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But  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  school  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  accounted  for  by  plans  and  human  leadership.  In  the  words  of  the 
superintendent:  "The  First  Methodist  Sunday-school  of  Brazil  believes  the 
methods  and  plans  of  Jesus  as  given  in  his  Word  are  abundant  to  bring  success 
and  victory  to  every  school.  We  believe  the  promises  made  are  to  be  kept, 
and  will  be  when  we  meet  the  conditions  of  said  promises.  We  believe  that  God 
will  provide  the  power  if  our  lives  are  '"jnnected  direct  with  the  power-house 
of  Heaven.  We  believe  the  power  will  be  turned  on  according  to  our  capacity 
and  the  provision  we  have  made  to  use  it." 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  great  leader.  He  depends  upon  God 
who,  in  turn,  honors  him  with  success.  It  may  be  said  further  that  this  is  not 
the  expression  of  the  passing  sentiment.  The  superintendent  has  built  up  about 
the  school  a  system  of  faith  and  belief,  to  which  he  constantly  lines  all  his 
activities.  He  has  what  he  calls  "The  Promises  upon  which  we  Rest:  Therefore 
I  say  unto  you,  What  things  soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye 
receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them."  What  kind  of  Sunday-school  ye 
desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe,  and  ye  shall  have  it.  "Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into 
the  storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  my  house,  and  prove  me  now  here- 
with, saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven, 
and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 
Condensed  from  an  Article  in  the  Sunday  School  Journal  by  Ernest  Clyde 
Waring, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

It  is  not  work  that  is  hard,  it  is  the  want  of  vision.  It  is  easy  to  blow  the 
trumpet,  a  light  thing  to  walk  around  the  city.  The  hard  thing  is  to  see  the 
good  of  it.  Help  me  at  such  moments,  Lord,  to  say,  "One  step  enough  for  me." 
George  Matheson, 

It  is  natural  for  young  people,  especially,  to  want  things  to  come  to  pass,  to 
become  impatient  when  the  results  of  their  activities  in  God's  cause  are  slow  in 
appearing,  to  become  discouraged  because  of  long  delays:  they  need  to  learn 
that  God's  delays  are  not  denials.  If  there  must  be  six  days  of  weary  traveling 
around  the  walls,  the  seventh  day  will  come  when  the  walls  will  fall. 

SUBJECT  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

How  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down.  See  the  "Story  of  the  Disinterment  of 
the  Walls  of  Jericho"  in  World  Today,  April,  1909. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i. Where  was  Ai.  and  why  was  its  capture  important? 
2.  What  had  spies  learned  in  regard  to  Jericho  before  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Jordan?  3.  What  counsel  did  spies  give  in  regard  to  Ai?  4.  Describe  the  defeat 
at  Ai.  5,  When  had  Moses  used  arguments  similar  to  Joshua's  in  verse  9? 
(Ex.  32.12;  Num.  14.-13-16;  Dt.  9.28;  22.26,  27.)  6.  What  had  Achan  taken? 
7.  What  reason  for  taking  them  did  Achan  give?  (Verse  21.)  8.  Who  is  the 
first  coveter  mentioned  in  the  Bible?  9.  What  do  we  know  about  Babylonian 
weaving?  (Clipping,  p.  454.)  10.  What  have  excavators  discovered  which 
explains  the  "wedge"  of  gold?  (Clipping,  p.  454.)  11.  What  do  we  know 
about  arts  and  crafts  and  civilization  of  Canaan  at  this  time?  (Clipping,  II4, 
p.  445)  . 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  was  the  trouble  with  the  spies  who  gave 
wrong  counsel  in  regard  to  taking  Ai?    (Overconfidence  in  Israel's  own  power.) 

2.  Why  was  Joshua  so  despondent  over  the  loss  of  Ai?  (Clipping,  Ifs,  p.  452.) 

3.  What  commandment  did  Achan  break?  4.  What  is  the  force  of  the  question 
in  verse  10?  (Clipping,  1f2,  p.  453.)  5.  What  does  our  Golden  Text  mean? 
6.  Where  is  the  emphasis? 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Joshua  write  Part  V,  Capturing 
Jencho. 
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THE  SIN  OF  ACHAN 

^oDien  Htxt 

Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out    Num.  33.33 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Josh.  76-15.  The  Sin  of  Achan. 
T.  Josh.  7.16-26.  Punishment  of  Achan.  W.  Josh.  8.30-35.  Reading  of  the 
Law.  T.  Ezek.  20.1-17.  God's  Lovingkindness.  F.  Ezek.  20.18-32.  Disobedience 
and  Punishment.  S.  Ezek.  20.33-44.  Chastisement  and  Restoration.  S.  Mic. 
3.1-12.    Sin  and  Judgment. 

STUDY  Josh.  7    READ  Josh.  7-11    COMMIT  v  13 

6  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the 
ark  of  Jehovah  until  the  evening,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel;  and  they  put 
dust  upon  their  heads.  7  And  Joshua  said,  Alas,  O  Lord  Jehovah,  wherefore 
hast  thou  at  all  brought  this  people  over  the  Jordan,  to  deliver  us  into  the  hand 
of  the  Amorites,  to  cause  us  to  perish?  would  that  we  had  been  content  and 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan !  8  Oh,  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  after  that  Israel  hath 
turned  their  backs  before  their  enemies!  9  For  the  Canaanites  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  will  hear  of  it,  and  will  compass  us  round,  and  cut  off 
our  name  from  the  earth :  and  what  wilt  thou  do  for  thy  great  name  ? 

10  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Joshua,  Get  thee  up;  wherefore  art  thou  thus 
fallen  upon  thy  face?  11  Israel  hath  sinned;  yea,  they  have  even  transgressed 
my  covenant  which  I  commanded  them:  yea,  they  have  even  taken  of  the  de- 
voted thing,  and  have  also  stolen,  and  dissembled  also;  and  they  have  even  put 
it  amon^  their  own  stuff.  12  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  cannot  stand  be- 
fore their  enemies ;  they  turn  their  backs  before  their  enemies,  because  they  are 
become  accursed:  I  will  not  be  with  you  any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the  de- 
voted thing  from  among  you.  13  Up,  sanctify  the  people,  and  say.  Sanctify 
yourselves  against  to-morrow:  for  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  There 
is  a  devoted  thing  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Israel;  thou  canst  not  stand  before 
thine  enemies,  until  ye  take  away  the  devoted  thing  from  among  you.  14  In 
the  morning  therefore  ye  shall  be  brought  near  by  your  tribes:  and  it  shall  be, 
that  the  tribe  which  Jehovah  taketh  shall  come  near  by  families;  and  the  fam- 
ily which  Jehovah  shall  take  shall  come  near  by  households ;  and  the  household 
which  Jehovah  shall  take  shall  come  near  man  by  man.  15  And  it  shall  be,  that 
he  that  is  taken  with  the  devoted  thing  shall  be  burnt  with  fire,  he  and  all  that 
he  hath;  because  he  hath  transgressed  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  and  because  he 
hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  Advice  of  the  Spies,  2-3.  II.  The  Defeat  at  Ai,  4-5. 
III.  Joshua's  Despondency,  6-9.  IV.  The  Cause  of  the  Defeat,  10-15.  V.  Achan's 
Guilt  and  Punishment,  16-26. 


6.  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face.  "Joshua's 
extreme  despondency  is  really  a  mark  of  his  soldierly  capacity.  He  was  general 
enough  to  know  the  immense  moral  effect  of  even  a  slight  success  or  reverse  at 
the  beginning  of  a  war.  Moreover,  no  one  who  had  Joshua's  sense  of  divine 
mission  and  vocation  could  fail  to  interpret  the  reverse  as  implying  some  mys- 
terious cause  of  divine  displeasure"  (Dummelow). — Before  Jehovah.  "Ah,  if 
Joshua  had  only  prostrated  himself  amid  the  shoutings  of  victory  over  Jericho, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  him  to  prostrate  himself  amid  the  outcry  of 
a  panic-stricken  host!"  (Meyer).    Read  the  first  verses  of  the  chapter. 
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9.  Compare  Moses*  similar  arguments,  Ex.  32.12;  Num.  14.13-16;  Dt.  9.28; 
32.26,  27.— And  cut  off  our  name  from  the  earth.  The  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
would  gain  courage  from  the  easy  defeat  wrought  by  the  people  of  Ai,  and  com- 
bining they  would  be  able  to  destroy  the  Israelites. 

10.  Get  thee  up;  wherefore  art  thou  thus  fallen  upon  thy  face?  It  was  not 
the  time  for  futile  lamentation  over  the  result,  but  for  prompt  action  in  regard 
to  the  cause.  "It  is  a  mistake  to  be  on  the  face  pleading  with  God  for  a  bless- 
ing whilst  there  is  some  evil  thing  in  our  hearts  needing  to  be  dealt  with  ere  the 
divine  energies  can  come  to  us." 

11.  They  have  even  taken  of  the  devoted  thing.  It  had  been  devoted,  conse- 
crated to  God,  and  therefore  Achan's  sin  was  of  sacrilege  as  well  as  of  theft. 

15.  He  that  is  taken.  What  was  the  method  used  in  discovering  the  offender 
we  are  not  told;  it  may  have  been  by  lot,  as  that  method  was  a  common  one  in 
ancient  times.    See  p.  462. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

&  They  put  dust  upon  their  heads. 

Cast  on  the  ground,  with  furious  hands  he  spread 

The  scorching  ashes  o'er  his  graceful  head. 

His  purple  garments  and  his  golden  hairs. 

Those  he  deforms  with  dust,  and  these  he  tears.  Iliad, 
7.  Wherefore  hast  thou  at  all  brought  this  people  oyer  the  Jordan?  He  spoke 
as  one  whom  faith  had  deserted,  the  locks  of  his  might  shorn,  and  himself  no 
longer  a  hero,  but  like  the  Canaanites  themselves,  whose  heart  had  melted  as  his 
did  now.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  blame  lay  not  with  God,  who  was  engaged 
in  conducting  his  people  within  reach  of  blessedness,  but  wholly  with  them- 
selves. 

There  are  times  in  our  lives  when  we  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  God. 
"Why,  Great  Potter,  hast  thou  made  me  thus?  Why  was  I  ever  taken  out  of  my 
quiet  home,  or  happy  niche  of  service,  to  be  plunged  into  this  sea  of  difficulties?" 
When  we  are  smarting  from  some  defeat,  caused  by  the  overpowering  might 
or  the  clever  strategy  of  the  foe,  we  are  prone  to  blame  God;  either  that  our 
nature  was  not  stronger,  or  that  he  has  brought  us  from  the  shelter  of  com- 
parative obscurity  and  placed  us  on  the  mountain  slope  where  the  storms  expend 
their  wildest  fury.  Alas  I  we  forget  that  our  Father  brings  us  across  the  Jor- 
dan to  give  us  larger  experiences,  to  open  before  us  vaster  possibilities,  to  give 
us  a  better  chance  of  acquiring  his  unseai^chable  riches.  P,  B.  Meyer,  in  Joshua 
and  the  Land  of  Promise. 

10.  Get  thee  up.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  forty  years  before,  at  the  brink 
of  the  Red  Sea  "the  Lord  said  unto  Moses:  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me? 
speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward,  Ex.  14.15.  As  then,  so 
now,  when  Joshua  and  the  elders  lie  on  their  faces  before  the  Lord,  not  prayer, 
but  action  is  required.  In  the  one  case  it  was  not  exercise  of  faith  to  pray 
v/here  obedience  was  called  for :  nor  yet,  in  the  other,  had  prayer  any  meaning, 
nor  could  it  expect  an  answer,  while  sin  remained  unremoved.  And  so  it  ever 
is.  The  cause  of  Israel's  disaster  lay  not  in  want  of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  Lord,  but  on  that  of  Israel.  Their  sin  must  now  be  searched  out,  and 
"the  accursed"  be  "destroyed  from  among  them."  For,  although  the  sin  of 
Achan  was  that  of  an  individual,  it  involved  all  Israel  in  its  guilt.  The  sinner 
was  of  Israel,  and  his  sin  was  in  Israel's  camp.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the 
question,  why  one  guilty  of  sin  should  involve  in  its  consequences  those  con- 
nected with  him,  whether  by  family  or  by  social  ties.  It  is  simply  a  fact,  admit- 
ting no  discussion,  and  is  equally  witnessed  when  God's  law  in  nature  and  when 
his  moral  law  is  set  at  defiance.  The  deepest  reason  of  it  lies,  indeed,  in  this, 
that  the  God  of  nature  and  of  grace  is  also  the  Founder  of  society:  for,  the 
family  and  society  are  not  of  man[s  devising,  but  of  God's  institution,  and  form 
part  of  his  general  plan.  Accordingly,  God  deals  with  us  not  merely  as  indi- 
viduals, but  also  as  families  and  as  nations.    To  question  the  tightness  of  this 
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would  be  to  question  alike  the  administration,  the  fundamental  principles,  and 
the  plan  of  God's  universe.    Dr,  Alfred  Edersheim,  in  Bible  History. 

II.  Israel  hath  sinned.  Whenever  It  became  necessary  to  rid  the  town  of  some 
desperate  character  who  would  make  trouble  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  eject 
him,  the  simple  device  of  hoisting  a  black  flag  over  the  jail  worked  like  a 
charm.  Every  one  knew  what  it  meant  and  at  once  b^^an  to  ask  who  was 
the  offender.  It  did  not  take  long  to  And  out,  and  public  opinion  made  it  so  un- 
comfortable that  he  was  glad  to  get  out  of  town.  Belle  M.  Brain,  in  an  account 
of  Metlakahtla,  Alaska. 

LIGHT  FROM  ARCHJEOLOGY  OR  FROM  ORIENTAL  UFE 

21.  A  goodly  Babylonish  garment.  Of  all  Asiatic  nations,  the  Babylonians 
were  the  most  noted  for  the  weaving  of  cloth  of  divers  colors.  Into  these  stuffs 
gold  threads  were  introduced  into  the  woof  of  many  hues.  Among  those  who 
traded  in  "blue  clothes  and  embroidered  work"  with  Tyre  were  the  merchants 
of  Asshur,  or  Assyria;  and  that  the  garments  of  Babylon  were  brought  into 
Syria  and  greatly  esteemed  at  a  very  early  period,  we  learn  from  their  being 
classed  amongst  the  most  precious  articles  of  spoil,  even  with  gold,  in  the  time 
of  Joshua.    Layard,  in  Nineveh. 

21.  A  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels.  In  room  XIX  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Museum  at  Constantinople,  writes  Dr.  Melvin  K.  Kyle  in  The  Expositor,  are 
gathered  many  valuable  antiquities  in  the  precious  metals.  Pre-eminent  among 
them  is  a  plain,  curious  object,  curious  because  so  plain.  Among  the  plunder 
of  Jericho  concealed  by  Achan  was  a  "wedge  of  gold."  The  Hebrew  says  a 
"tongjue  of  gold,"  but  nobody  could  imagine  what  a  "tongue"  of  gold  could  be, 
so  King  James'  translators  and  the  revisers  also,  put  it  a  "wedge"  of  gold.  But 
when  Professor  Macalister  turned  over  the  layer  of  history  in  the  rubbish  at 
Gezer  and  came  to  that  layer  upon  which  was  written  the  history  of  the  days  of 
Achan,  he  found  a  veritable  "tongue"  of  gold,  and  this  is  it,  gold  bullion  in  the 
shape  of  a  tong[ue.  It  most  unexpectedly  confirms  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage by  making  known  to  us  a  wholly  lost  and  long  forgotten  commercial 
method  of  those  days. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review  Questions.  What  was  rescued  from  Jericho  and  saved  for  the  sanc- 
tuary? What  were  the  directions  as  to  everything  else?  What  became  of  the 
people  of  Jericho?  Who  only  was  saved?  When  had  Moses  bewailed  his  fate 
as  leader  of  his  people  and  why? 

The  capture  of  Jericho  gave  the  Israelites  a  chance  to  enter  central  Canaan. 
The  next  place  strategically  important  was  Ai,  which  commanded  the  upper 
entrance  into  the  Valley  of  Aijalon,  leading  into  western  Canaan.  As  he  had 
done  in  the  case  of  Jericho,  Joshua  sent  spies  to  Ai  to  learn  the  situation.  Made 
over-confident  by  their  recent  success,  they  gave  poor  counsel  on  their  return: 
"Let  about  two  or  three  thousand  go  up  and  smite  Ai,"  they  said,  "and  make  not 
all  the  people  to  toil  thither,  for  they  are  but  few."  The  small  force  was  sent 
up  the  steep  ascent,  but  when  the  garrison  at  Ai  sallied  forth  and  attacked  them, 
the  Israelites  fled  without  striking  a  blow.  The  enemy  overtook  them  and 
thirty-six  of  their  number  were  killed,  the  rest  escaping  to  camp.  In- the  disaster 
all  saw  the  withdrawal  of  God's  guiding  hand. 

Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  Canaan  was  at  this  time  wholly  a  country 
of  semi-barbarians.  Now  we  know  that  as  early  as  3500  b.  c  Canaan  was  sub- 
ject to  Babylonian  rulers,  and  the  Babjrlonian  language  and  civilization  had 
been  adopted  there.  Next  came  the  Egyptian  domination,  and  we  have  seen  how 
highly  cultured  was  Egypt.  Tel-el  Amama  Tablets,  dating  about  1400  b.  c, 
before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  are  many  of  them  letters  to  the 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  written  in  the  Babylonian  language  by  tributary  princes  in 
Canaan.  "At  that  period  Canaan  had  already  behind  it  a  long  civilized  past. 
The  country  was  filled  with  schools  and  libraries,  with  richly  furnished  palaces, 
and  workshops  of  artisans.    The  cities  on  the  coast  had  their  fleets,  partly  of 
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merchantmen,  partly  of  warships,  and  an  active  trade  was  carried  on  with  all 
parts  of  the  known  world." 

These  tablets  show,  too,  that  at  this  period  Egypt  was  losing  its  hold  upon 
Canaan,  the  native  people  were  rebellious,  and  ready  to  become  "the  prey  of  the 
first  resolute  invader  who  had  strength  and  courage  at  his  back."  The  Israelites 
had  this  strength,  and  they  had  this  courage  which  came  from  their  knowledge 
that  God  was  with  them.  Thus  it  was.  possible  for  them  to  enter  and  possess  the 
land.  But  the  repulse  at  Ai  taught  them  that  they  could  not  trust  in  their  own 
strength  alone. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Begin  by  asking  your  pupils  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Eve's  disobedience.  Draw 
out  the  fact  that  she  kept  looking  at  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  longing  for  it. 
Then  tell  how  Achan  kept  looking  at  a  beautiful  garment  and  a  piece  of  gold 
that  he  found  in  Jericho  which  he  had  been  forbidden  to  take.  In  telling  to- 
day's story,  pass  lightly  over  the  punishment  meted  out  to  Achan  and  his  fam- 
ily. Teach  the  lesson  of  contentment.  Use  the  story  of  the  dove  and  the  pea- 
cock, p.  458. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  One  night  a  highway  robber  in  India  named  Jiwan 
Das  waylaid  a  native  preacher  and  stole  his  clothes,  money,  and  Bibles.  Of 
the  clothes  and  money  he  could  make  good  use,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  Bibles.  One  day  he  asked  his  son  to  tell  him  what  was  in  the  book.  The 
boy  opened  the  book  and  began  to  read  the  32d  chapter  of  Numbers.  When  he 
came  to  the  23d  verse  the  robber  trembled.  What  is  that  verse?  Where  is  our 
Golden  Text  found?  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.  Later  he  took  the 
book  himself  to  see  if  the  verse  was  really  just  what  his  son  had  said.  ^  He  read 
on  and  on,  and  what  he  read  made  him  give  up  his  evil  life  and  begin  to  win 
others  to  Christ.  Now  let  us  see  why  that  verse  was  chosen  for  our  Golden 
Text. 

For  Older  Pupils.  Our  lesson  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  last  that  a  brief 
review  followed  by  the  Historical  Background,  which  explains  the  condition  in 
Canaan,  will  be  the  best  beginning. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Be  Sure  your  Sin  wnx  wnd  you  out 

The  Discovery  of  Achan's  Theft  and  that  of  a  Modem  Arab.  Joshua  had 
the  people  pass  before  him,  tribe  by  tribe,  and  he  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Then 
he  had  the  tribe  of  Judah  pass  before,  family  by  family,  and  he  chose  the  fam- 
ily of  Zerah.  Next  he  had  the  family  of  Zerah  pass  before  him  and  he  chose 
the  household  of  Carmi.  And  finally  he  had  the  household  of  Carmi  pass  before 
him  and  he  chose  the  chief,  Achan.  And  Achan  confessed,  his  sin  had  found 
him  out,  and  he  said.  Of  a  truth  I  have  sinned  against  Jehovah,  and  thus  and 
thus  have  I  done. 

A  few  years  ago  I  read  in  a  New  York  paper  an  account  given  by  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  of  what  happened  when  he  made  a  visit  to  a  wild  and  desolate 
part  of  Arabia.  The  account  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  discovery  of  Achan's 
guilt. 

The  missionary  spent  the  night  with  an  Arab  Sheik,  a  kindly  old  man  whom 
he  had  met  before.  His  heavy  leathern  belt,  which  contained  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  silver,  he  folded  up  and  put  under  his  pillow.  In  the  morning  the 
belt  was  gone.  Greatly  distressed,  he  told  the  sheik  of  his  loss.  "I  will  get  your 
money  back  for  you;  trust  me,"  said  his  friend. 

Then  the  sheik  ordered  all  the  men  of  the  camp  to  assemble.  When  they  were 
all  there  he  told  them  what  had  happened  and  called  for  the  thief  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  up  his  spoils.  No  one  stirred.  He  bade  them  disperse  and  re- 
turn in  half  an  hour.    Again  half  an  hour  later  he  called  for  a  confession  and 
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again  no  one  replied.  "Bring  me  the  mule  with  the  white  star  on  its  forehead," 
he  ordered;  "put  it  in  the  tent  yonder."  This  was  done.  "Let  every  man  pass 
into  the  tent,  one  at  a  time,  close  the  flap  behind  him,  and  when  he  and  the 
mule  are  totally  alone,  let  him  take  a  firm  grasp  on  the  tail  of  the  mule.  If  the 
mule  brays  that  man  is  the  thief." 

One  after  another,  the  men  all  filed  into  the  tent,  remained  a  moment,  and 
then  emerged.  And  the  mule  did  not  bray.  "Now,"  said  the  chief  sternly:  "Let 
every  man  come  to  me,  in  turn,  and  as  he  draws  near  let  him  place  his  hands  on 
my  face,  one  on  either  side,  and  I  will  tell  who  is  the  thief,  since  the  mule  will 
not." 

More  than  a  score  had  obeyed  his  order  when  suddenly  the  sheik  placed  both 
his  hands  on  the  man  before  him  and  cried  out:  "This  one  is  the  thief;  this 
one  stole  the  visitor's  silver!  We  need  look  no  farther."  The  man  fell  on  his 
face,  groveling  at  the  sheik's  feet,  and  confessed  his  guilt.  Even  the  way  he  had 
hid  the  silver  agreed  with  Achan's  way,  for  he  had  buried  it  in  the  earth. 

The  missionary  begged  the  sheik  for  an  explanation.  "My  people  must  often 
be  governed  through  their  superstitions,"  he  returned.  "After  the  thief  refused 
to  confess  the  first  time,  during  the  half  hour  I  gave  him  to  do  so,  I  singled  out 
the  white-starred  mule,  and,  unseen,  smeared  his  tail  with  the  oil  of  a  pungent 
herb.  Thieves  are  cowards,  and  I  knew  well  enough  that  the  man  who  stole 
your  silver  would  shrink  from  doing  what  I  ordered.  So  I  directed  that  the  tent 
flap  be  put  down.  This  left  the  hand  concealed  from  all  of  us.  Being  a  coward 
and  superstitious,  he  feared  that  the  mule  would  announce  the  blackness  of  his 
heart  (His  sin  had  found  him  out,  you  see.)  The  guiltless  ones  took  the  tail 
in  their  hands,  but  the  thief  let  the  tail  alone.  When  a  man  placed  his  hands 
upon  my  face  I  knew  at  once  by  the  odor  of  the  herb  that  he  had  done  as  I 
bade  him.    On  the  thief  s  hands  there  was  no  odor  of  the  herb." 

"You  know  now  how  the  thief  was  found,"  continued  the  shiek,"  but  to  these 
people  it  will  be  a  mystery  forever  and  will  be  told  of  by  children  yet  unborn." 

The  Eye  of  your  Judge  is  upon  you.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  tells  of  a 
man  in  one  of  our  public  schools  m  a  great  city  who,  seeking  to  illustrate  a  cer- 
tain truth  before  the  children,  drew  the  picture  of  an  eye  on  the  blackboard.  It 
was  so  perfectly  drawn  that  the  child  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  room  thought 
the  eye  was  looking  at  him,  and  the  child  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
thought  it  was  fixed  on  him.  Into  every  part  of  the  room  the  eye  seemed  to  be 
looking,  and  the  little  children  became  so  nervous  and  excited  that  the  picture 
of  the  eye  had  to  be  erased.  And  I  should  like  to  say  to  you  who  sin,  that  there 
is  an  eye  that  is  upon  you,  an  eye  you  cannot  paint  out.  "Our  secret  sins  are  in 
the  light  of  his  countenance." 

And  from  a  native  Zulu  preacher  comes  this  application  of  the  thought  in 
Dr.  Chapman's  words:  When  we  sow  our  fields  we  see  nothing  further  of  the 
seed.  But  after  some  days  it  begins  to  be  noticed,  as  it  sprouts.  So  is  it  with 
sin.  For  the  moment  it  is  hidden  from  men  but  soon  it  is  manifest.  The  sin- 
ner fears  the  coming  discovery  even  when  the  wickedness  is  hidden  away  in  his 
heart  and  unknown  to  others.  Remember,  then,  sinner,  that  your  deed  has 
never  been  hid  from  the  eye  of  the  Judge  I 

Your  Sin  may  not  be  found  out  but  it  will  find  you  out.  The  inevitable 
fate  before  the  sinner  is  not  that  the  sin  he  commits  will  assuredly  becomq 
known.  It  may  escape  the  knowledge  of  others,  in  his  lifetime  and  afterwards. 
The  inevitable  thing  is  that  the  sin  will  not  fail  to  find  him  out.  Says  David 
Smith,  writing  in  "A  Man's  Need  of  God":  In  one  of  his  immortal  dialogues 
Plato  has  shown  that  there  is  no  escaping  the  penalty  of  sin  and  no  possibility 
of  peace  until  it  be  faced.  The  wrongdoer,  he  says,  who  is  convicted  and  pun- 
ished is  happier  than  the  one  that  gets  off  scot-free.  And  this  is  terribly  true. 
A  sinner  may  shun  detection  and  never  be  brought  before  an  earthly  tribunal; 
but  there  is  a  more  awful  tribunal  which  he  cannot  escape.  His  sin  grips  him, 
and  it  never  lets  go.  It  racks  him  ruthlessly,  remorselessly,  with  a  slow  dragging, 
bitter  and  ever  more  bitter  torture.  And  there  is  no  deliverance  for  him  until 
he  faces  his  sin  and  confesses  it  and  accepts  the  consequences.  You  remember 
the  grim  imagination  of  Greek  mythology,  that  no  sooner  was  a  crime  wrought 
than  the  Furies,  the  bloodhounds  of  Hell,  got  on  the  sinner's  track  and  hunted 
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him  day  and  night  until  he  atoned  with  his  own  blood  for  the  blood  which  he 
had  shed.  And  what  is  this  but  a  picturesque  rendering  of  the  stern  law  of 
moral  retribution  ?    David  Smith,  in  Man's  Need  of  God. 

The  Universal  Law.  Every  sin  you  commit  will  hunt  you  down,  find  you  out, 
and  make  you  pay.  There  has  never  been  one  sin  committed  on  this  earth  that 
the  man  who  committed  it  did  not  suffer  for  it.  There  has  never  been  one  sin 
committed  that  paid.  You  may  escape  the  law  of  man.  You  can't  escape  the 
law  of  God. 

Your  sin  will  find  you  out:  that  is,  in  the  court  where  there  is  no  bribing — 
the  court  of  physical  retribution  for  moral  offences.  Your  sin  will  find  you  out 
in  your  own  body.  It  is  true  that  all  sin  registers  itself  in  your  body.  Even 
such  sins  as  anger,  jealousy,  envy,  pride,  ill  will,  hatred,  have  physical  results. 
A  fit  of  anger  upsets  your  stomach,  poisons  your  blood,  disorders  your  nerves, 
and  oftentimes  results  in  paralysis  and  death.  You  sin  in  any  way  and  your  sin 
will  find  you  out  in  that  physical  frame. 

Your  sms  will  find  you  out  in  your  own  character.  Every  lie  you  tell  poisons 
your  moral  blood  and  undermines  your  moral  constitution.  Every  sin  you  com- 
mit breeds  an  ulcer  in  your  character  far  worse  than  an  ulcer  in  your  body. 
Do  you  suppose  you  can  oppress  a  man  in  his  wages  and  not  suffer  more  in  your 
character  than  he  suffers  in  his  purse  ?  Do  you  suppose  you  can  overreach  a  man 
in  a  business  transaction  and  not  suffer  more  in  what  you  become  than  he  suf- 
fers in  what  he  loses? 

Your  sin  will  find  you  out  in  your  conscience.  In  the  mercy  of  God  we  are  so 
constructed  that  to  be  conscious  of  sin  means  agony — hell  on  earth.  Nothing  can 
soothe  the  torment  of  an  accusing  conscience.  In  my  office  in  Chicago  I  have 
seen  strong  men  sob  like  children.  What  was  the  matter?  Memory  and  re- 
morse. I  have  seen  one  of  the  strongest  men,  intellectually  and  physically,  I  ever 
knew,  throw  himself  on  the  floor  of  my  office  and  sob,  and  groan,  and  wail, 
and  writhe.  What  was  the  matter?  Memory  and  remorse.  If  your  sin  never 
finds  you  out  anywhere  else  it  will  find  you  out  in  that  conscience  which  a  holy 
God  has  given  you  to  be  a  reminder  of  himself. 

There  is  another  place  where  sin  will  find  us  out — in  eternity.  Death  does  not 
end  all;  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  into  that  life  we  carry  our  sins  and 
their  consequences. 

Be  sure — be  sure — ^be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.  Condensed  from  a 
Sermon  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey. 

II    Every  Trangressor  a  Troubi^er 

The  Far-reaching  Effect  of  Sin.  Achan  alone  was  guilty,  yet  we  read:  "Is- 
rael hath  sinned;  yea,  they  have  even  transgressed  my  covenant,  they  have 
even  taken  of  the  devoted  thing,  and  have  stolen,  and  dissembled  also."  No 
one's  sin  affects  himself  alone,  is  the  teaching  of  this  lesson.  None  of  us  liveth 
to  himself,  and  none  dieth  to  himself.  "The  hands  of  Achan  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  thirty-six  that  perished  in  the  flight  to  Shebarim."  From  this 
time  the  pass  was  known  as  "the  valley  of  Achan,"  "the  valley  of  him  that 
troubleth,"  and  in  the  genealogical  list  of  i  Ch.  2.7  the  line  of  Carmi  ends  with 
"Achan,  the  troubler  of  Israel."  "No  man  sinneth  unto  himself.  One  plague- 
stricken  man  may  infect  the  city;  one  beast  with  rinder-pest  may  decimate  the 
herds." 

Leave  the  Track  Safe  for  Others.  The  belated  guest  was  explaining  the 
causes  of  his  delay.  "The  thing  that  held  us  longest,"  he  went  on,  "and  ran 
into  weary  and  vexatious  hours,  was  a  row  of  twenty  broken  rails.  We  waited 
and  waited,  while  the  workmen  replaced  the  rails.  They  would  replace  one  rail, 
and  we  would  pull  up  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  their  hand-car  and  watch  them 
replace  another,  ^nd  so  on,  till  it  got  dark,  and  they  worked  by  the  light  of 
lanterns,  and  we  got  hungry  and  more  than  a  little  impatient." 

"But  what  could  possibly  have  broken  so  many  ?"  asked  his  host. 

"That's  where  my  parable  comes  in.  There  had  been  a  freight  train  ahead  of 
us  with  a  broken  car  wheel.  It  was  a  heavily  loaded  car,  and  whenever  that 
break  in  the  wheel  came  over  on  the  rail  it  came  with  a  thump.    If  it  hit  on  a 
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tic,  the  chances  were  that  it  was  all  right,  but  if  it  hit  between  the  ties,  it  was 
likely  to  break  the  rail.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  break  twenty  rails.  Yet 
it  pulled  its  own  load  through  and  delivered  its  freight  unharmed  to  the  next 
station,  wWch  happened  to  be  as  far  as  it  was  going.  There  they  discovered  the 
damage,  and  sent  Uie  section  gang  to  Hag  us  and  replace  the  rails. 

"I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  out  my  parable.  Listen  to  it:  The  car  that 
did  the  damage  did  not  go  into  the  ditch,  as  it  deserved  to  do,  and  logically 
ought  to  have  done;  but  it  left  the  occasion  for  twenty  wrecked  trains  and 
many  lost  lives  behind  it.  There  are  lives  like  that,  old  fellow,  lives  that  run 
merrily  on  and  land  at  the  terminal,  apparently  all  right.  But  the  lesson  of  the 
thing  to  me  was  that  every  man  is  bound,  in  fairness,  not  only  to  deliver  his  own 
cargo,  but  to  leave  the  track  in  good  condition  for  others  behind  him.  Un- 
known. 

Sin  is  an  Infectious  Disease.  If  a  person  could  sin  by  himself,  he  alone 
would  suffer,  but  sin  in  any  form  is  an  invasion  upon  territory  and  privileges 
to  which  we  have  no  claim  whatever.  The  man  who  swears  pollutes  the  ears 
of  some  other  man.  The  man  who  steals  takes  that  which  is  the  property  of 
another.  Every  wrong,  no  matter  of  what  nature,  is  an  injury  to  some  one  else. 
A  drunkard  wastes  money  which  belongs  to  his  wife  and  children.  When  a  boy 
lies,  some  other  boy  is  involved.  Sin  is  like  a  weed  which  outgrows  the  field 
where  it  first  found  root,  and  ruins  other  fields  not  on  the  same  property.  It  is 
infectious,  contagious,  malarious.  It  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  person  commit- 
ting it    f.  Wesley  Johnston. 

Ill    Thou  shai,t  not  Covet 

Eve  and  Achan.  Why  did  Eve  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit?  Because  she 
looked  at  it,  and  longed  for  it,  and  coveted  it  so  that  she  thought  nothing  else 
so  desirable  as  that  forbidden  fruit.  Why  did  Achan  take  the  devoted  things? 
Because  he  looked  at  that  beautiful  Babylonish  garment  and  gloated  over  the 
ingot  of  gold  till  he  coveted  them  more  than  all  else,  till  he  was  ready  to  barter 
his  honesty  and  his  country's  h9nor  for  their  possession. 

Cain  coveted  his  brother's  prosperity ;  Lot  coveted  the  good  things  of  Sodom ; 
Jacob  coveted  his  brother's  birthright;  Joseph's  brothers  coveted  his  special 
favors;  the  children  of  Israel  coveted  the  flesh-pots  of  'Egypt;  Gehazi  coveted 
the  gold  that  was  not  rightfully  his;  Ananias  and  Sapphira  coveted  credit  for 
generosity  without  deserving  it. 

Where  there  is  Covetousness.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  of  your  life  is 
spent  in  coveting?  Do  you  really  know  what  coveting  is?  What  is  it  you  do 
the  evenings  that  you  spend  poring  over  the  advertisements  of  bargains  to  be 
put  on  sale  next  day?  You  covet.  What  is  it  you  do  the  days  upon  days  you 
spend  hurrying  from  shop  to  shop,  looking  at,  fingering,  sampling:  goods  that 
you  have  not  the  money  to  buy?  You  covet.  What  is  it  you  do,  sighing  deeply 
at  the  passing  of  an  automobile,  a  Paris  gown,  a  Paris_hat?    You  covet 

**To  covet  is  to  desire  inordinately ;  to  wish  to  gain  possession  of  in  an  unlaw- 
ful way."  Every  time  you  let  yourself  long  intensely  for  anything  beyond  your 
means,  you  virtually  consent  to  doinp^  something  unlawful  to  possess  it  Herein 
lies  hidden  and  unsuspected  the  origin  of  many  evil  deeds.  In  particular,  to 
covet  is  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  wrong-doing  of  women.  It  leads  to  the 
breaking  down  of  health,  to  straining  after  the  unattainable,  to  running  a  hus- 
band in  debt,  to  cheating  home  and  children.  "Thou  shalt  not  covet"  is  an  up- 
to-date  commandment  which  should  be  obeyed.    Harper^s  Bazar 

How  to  Overcome  Covetousness.  Fill  your  hearts  so  full  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  good  gifts  he  has  given  you  that  you  will  not  think  of  being  covet- 
ous of  those  you  lack.    An  ancient  fable  impresses  this  truth : 

A  dove  thus  made  her  complaint  to  the  guardian  spirit  of  th^  feathered  tribe : 
"Kind  genius,  why  is  it  that  the  hoarse-voiced  and  strutting  peacock  spreads 
his  gaudy  train  to  the  sun,  dazzling  the  eye  of  every  passer-by;  whilst  I,  in  my 
plain  plumage,  am  overlooked  and  forgotten  by  all?  Thy  ways,  kind  Genius, 
seem  not  to  be  equal  towards  those  under  thy  care  and  protection." 

The  Genius  listened  to  her  complaint,  and  jeplied:    "I  will  grant  thee  a  train 
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similar  in  richness  to  one  of  the  gaudy  bird  you  seem  to  envy,  and  shall  demand 
of  thee  but  one  condition  in  return." 

"What  is  that?"  eagerly  inquired  the  dove,  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  pos- 
sessing what  seemed  to  promise  so  much  happiness. 

"It  is,"  said  the  Genius,  "that  you  consent  to  surrender  those  qualities  of 
meekness,  tenderness,  constancy  and  love,  for  which  thy  family  have  been  distin- 
guished in  all  time." 

"Let  me  consider,"  said  the  dove.  "No— I  cannot  consent  to  such  an  exchange. 
No,  not  for  all  the  gaudy  plumage,  the  showy  train  of  that  vain  bird,  will  I  sur- 
render those  qualities  of  my  family  from  time  immemorial.  I  must  decline,  good 
Genius,  the  condition  you  propose." 

"Then  why  complain,  dear  bird?  Has  not  providence  bestowed  upon  thee 
qualities  which  thou  valuest  more  than  all  the  gaudy  adorning  you  admire? 
Art  thou  discontented  still?" 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

No  rush  to  battle  atones  for  sin  in  the  tent.    G.  Campbell  Morgan. 

The  way  of  the  transgressor's  mother  is  also  hard.    Youth's  Companion, 

There  is  nothing  covered,  that  shall  not  be  revealed:  and  hid,  that  shall  not  be 
known.    Mt.  10.26. 

Your  acts  are  detectives,  keener  and  more  unerring  than  ever  the  hand  of 
sensational  novelist  depicted ;  they  will  dog  you  from  the  day  you  sinned  till  the 
hour  your  trial  comes  off.    Beaconsfield. 

As  the  man  who  commits  some  evil  deed  has  to  fear  that,  notwithstanding  all 
precautions,  it  will  one  day  come  to  light,  so,  too,  he  must  expect  who  has  done 
some  good  thing  in  secret,  that  it  also,  in  spite  of  himself,  will  appear  in  the  day. 
Goethe, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

Thou  shalt  not  covet.  Said  Sadi,  the  Persian  poet:  I  never  coveted  but 
once,  then  my  feet  were  sore;  I  had  no  money  to  buy  shoes,  but  soon  I  met  a 
man  without  a  foot  and  then  I  became  content 

Success  in  Canaan  was  dependent  upon  the  keeping  of  the  covenant.  God's 
promises  are  conditional. 

Sin  is  a  scourge  which  wreaks  vengeance  on  the  sinner  and  brings  suffering 
to  many  others. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Questions  to  look  up.  i.  How  did  the  Israelites  attack  Ai  again  and  with 
what  success?  2.  What  occurred  on  Mount  Ebal?  3.  How  much  of  the  land 
was  conquered  at  this  time  and  from  what  book  do  we  know  this?  (Clipping, 
1l7,  p.  461.)  4.  What  did  General  Booth  say  about  his  having  wholly  followed 
the  Lord?  (Clipping,  p.  465.)  5.  What  are  some  of  the  things  Joshua  said  in 
his  farewell  address?    6.  What  do  we  know  about  his  death?  (Josh.  24.29,  30.) 

Questions  to  think  about,  i.  What  had  Caleb  learned  about  the  Anakim  long 
before  this?  2.  What  had  he  seen  of  Hebron?  3.  At  that  time  what  was  said 
about  Caleb's  spirit?  4.  For  what  were  the  Levites  set  apart?  5.  How  many 
years  had  been  spent  in  Canaan  according  to  the  statements  in  verses  7  and 
10?  6.  What  does  the  expression  "made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt"  mean? 
7.  How  many  of  the  original  company  who  left  Egypt  had  been  kept  alive  till 
now  as  well  as  Caleb?  8.  For  what  is  "to  go  out  and  come  in"  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression? 9.  What  oft-repeated  promise  is  fulfilled  in  this  lesson?  10.  Did 
Caleb  claim  too  much?  (Clipping,  p.  464.)  11.  Which  do  you  like  the  better, 
an  easy  or  a  hard  task? 

Note  Book  Work.  In  your  Biography  of  Joshua  write  Part  VI,  Dealing 
with  an  Offender. 
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Lesson  XII— Dccevber  21 
THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  LAND 

Seek  ye  first  fais  Idnedom,  and  his  righteousness;  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.    Mt.  6.33 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Josh.  14.1-14.  The  Division  of  the 
Land.  T.  Num.  3350-56.  The  Division  Ordered.  W.  Josh.  20.  Cities  of 
Refuge.  T.  Num.  35.1-8.  Portion  of  the  Levites.  F.  Jer.  2.1-13.  Jehovah's 
Love,  Israel's  Apostasy.  S.  Jer.  4i9-3i-  Ruin  and  Exile.  S.  Hos.  2.14-23.  A 
New  Beginning. 

STUDY  Josh.  14    READ  Josh.  12-14    COMMIT  w  13,  14 

I  And  these  are  the  inheritances  which  the  children  of  Israel  took  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads 
of  the  fathers*  houses  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  distributed  unto 
them,  2  by  the  lot  of  their  inheritance,  as  Jehovah  commanded  by  Moses,  for  the 
nine  tribes,  and  for  the  half-tribe.  3  For  Moses  had  given  the  inheritance  of 
the  two  tribes  and  the  half-tribe  beyond  the  Jordan;  but  unto  the  Levites  he 
gave  no  inheritance  among  them.  4  For  the  children  of  Joseph  were  two  tribes, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim:  and  they  gave  no  portion  unto  the  Levites  in  the 
land,  save  cities  to  dwell  in,  with  the  suburbs  thereof  for  their  cattle  and  for 
their  substance.  5.  As  Jehovah  commanded  Moses,  so  the  children  of  Israel  did, 
and  they  divided  the  land. 

6  Then  the  children  of  Judah  drew  nigh  unto  Joshua  in  Gilgal:  and  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenizzite  said  unto  him.  Thou  knowest  the  thing  that 
Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses  the  man  of  God  concerning  me  and  concerning  thee 
in  Kadesh-barnea.  7  Forty  years  old  was  I  when  Moses  the  servant  of  Je- 
hovah sent  me  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  spy  out  the  land ;  and  I  brought  him 
word  again  as  it  was  in  my  heart.  8  Nevertheless  my  brethren  that  went  up 
with  me  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt;  but  I  wholly  followed  Jehovah  my 
God.  9  And  Moses  sware  on  that  day,  saying,  Surely  the  land  whereon  thy 
foot  hath  trodden  shall  be  an  inheritance  to  thee  and  to  thy  children  for  ever, 
because  thou  hast  wholly  followed  Jehovah  my  God.  10  And  now,  behold,  Je- 
hovah hath  kept  me  alive,  as  he  spake,  these  forty  and  five  years,  from  the 
time  that  Jehovah  spake  this  word  unto  Moses,  while  Israel  walked  in  the 
wilderness:  and  now,  lo,  I  am  this  day  fourscore  and  five  years  old.  11  As  yet 
1  am  as  strong  this  day  as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me :  as  my  strength 
was  then,  even  so  is  my  strength  now,  for  war,  and  to  go  out  and  to  come  in. 
12  Now  therefore  give  me  this  hill-country,  whereof  Jehovah  spake  in  that  day ; 
for  thou  heardest  in  that  day  how  the  Anakim  were  there,  and  cities  great  and 
fortified:  it  may  be  that  Jehovah  will  be  with  me,  and  I  shall  drive  them  out, 
as  Jehovah  spake.  * 

13  And  Joshua  blessed  him:  and  he  gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  for  an  inheritance.  14  Therefore  Hebron  became  the  inheritance  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenizzite  unto  this  day;  because  that  he  wholly 
followed  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  EXPLAINED 

Lesson  Outline.  I.  The  Division  of  Canaan,  1-3.  II.  The  Portion  of  the 
Levites,  4-5.    III.  Caleb's  Request,  6-12.    IV.  Hebron  Assigned  to  Caleb,  13-15. 


2-3.  By  the  lot.    See  p.  462. — Moses  had  given  the  inheritance ., .beyond  the 
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Jordan,  See  the  13th  chapter.— L^«fo  the  Levites  he  gave  no  inheritance  among 
them.  This  tribe  was  set  apart  for  the  sacred  service  of  the  priesthood.  See 
the  provision  made  for  them  in  the  next  verse. 

4.  The  children  of  Joseph  were  two  tribes.  Joseph  had  thus  a  double  inheri- 
tance in  the  land,  for  while  each  of  the  other  ten  sons  of  Jacob  (sons  of  Levi 
are  excepted)  counted  as  one,  Joseph,  through  his  two  sons  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  became  the  founder  of  two  tribes.  The  total  number  of  tribes  re- 
mained twelve,  though  as  the  history  progresses  we  see  the  tribe  of  Simeon  prac- 
tically becoming  a  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  two  half  tribes  of  Manas- 
seh, the  one  east  and  the  other  west  of  the  Jordan,  practically  counting  as  two 
tribes. — Suburbs.    Or,  pasture  lands,  RVm. 

6.  The  children  of  Judah  drew  nigh  unto  Joshua,  They  support  Caleb  in  his 
claim,  for  though  probably  of  foreign  birth,  he  was  a  member  of  their  tribe. — 
Caleb.  See  Lesson  III  of  this  Quarter. — The  Kenizzite.  This  was  the  name 
given  the  Edomite  tribe  in  Gen.  15.19.  However,  Caleb's  younger  brother, 
Othniel,  who  became  the  first  of  the  Judges  after  Joshua,  is  called  "the  son  of 
Kenaz"  and  from  this  name,  that  of  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Kenizzite 
may  be  derived. — Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses  concerning  me.  The  promise  is 
recorded  in  Num.  14.24  and  Dt.  1.36. 

7.  Forty  years  old  was  I.  On  this  statement  and  that  of  his  age  given  in 
verse  10  is  based  the  reckoning  of  the  duration  of  Joshua's  war  of  conquest. 
The  spies  made  their  report  at  Kadesh-barnea  thirty-eight  years  before  the 
people  entered  Canaan.  Caleb,  then,  was  seventy-eight  at  the  time  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Jordan,  and  eighty-five  now,  hence  seven  years  had  been  spent  in 
Canaan. — As  it  was  in  mine  heart.  He  brought  back  a  sincere  report.  He  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.    See  Num.  13.30;  14.6-9. 

8.  My  brethren.  The  other  spies. — Made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt.  Whol- 
ly discouraged  them:  see  Num.  14.1-4;  Dt.  1.28.  "In  the  Hebrew  'despair*  is  a 
melting  of  the  heart"  (Farrar).^-!  wholly  followed  my  God.    See  Num.  32.12. 

9-1 1.  Moses  sware  on  that  day.  This  is  not  recorded. — Jehovah  hath  kept  me 
alive.  Only  he  and  Joshua,  of  those  who  turned  back  from  Canaan  at  Kadesh- 
barnea,  had  been  kept  alive  till  this  day,  Num.  14.23,  24. — To  go  out  and  to  come 
in.    A  proverbial  expression  for  an  active  life.    See  Dt.  31.2;  i  K.  3.7. 

12.  This  hill  country.  The  region  about  Hebron  where  the  Anakim  dwelt. — 
In  that  day.  When  the  spies  made  their  report. — It  may  be  that  Jehovah  will 
be  with  me  and  I  shall  drive  them  out,  as  Jehovah  spake.  In  Josh.  10.36,  37 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  conquered  Hebron,  but  after  his  northern  campaign  this 
section  seems  to  have  needed  re-conquering.  See  Josh.  15.13-19. — Blessed  him. 
An  official  blessing  before  others  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FROM  HELPFUL  WRITERS 

I.  The  inheritances  distributed  unto  them.  "This  is  Judah's;  this  is  Asher's; 
this  is  Simeon's;  and  this  is  Benjamin's,"  they  said,  even  while  the  Amorites, 
the  Jebusites,  and  the  Hittites  were  in  open  possession !  The  division  made  was 
the  announcement  in  faith  of  certain  high  ideals  which  under  God's  guidance 
they  proposed  to  realize  by  the  long  and  patient  struggle  which  followed. 

Alas  for  the  dull-eyed,  humdrum  people  whose  aspirations  never  get  a  rod  in 
advance  of  their  present  achievements!  Unless  we  perpetually  see  visions  and' 
dream  dreams,  we  shall  never  have  the  moral  vigor,  the  spiritual  insight,  the 
nol  .  effectiveness  necessary  for  winning  a  land  of  promise.  It  is  what  we  see 
by  the  eye  of  faith  and  confidently  wait  for  that  kindles  our  hearts  to  under- 
take the  higher  tasks  of  life.  If  we  only  computed  what  can  already  be  meas- 
ured off  by  the  surveyor's  chain  or  weighed  upon  the  hay  scales,  making  no  al- 
lowance for  those  hidden  and  supernatural  forces  which  are  ceaselessly  at 
work  around  us  and  within  us,  we  should  fail  utterly.  It  was  one  of  the  evi- 
dences that  these  Israelites  were  a  chosen  and  inspired  people  that  their  plans 
reached  out  into  a  hoped-for  but  unrealized  future,  when  they  divided  up  great 
stretches  of  country  still  in  the  hands  of  their  foes.  Charles  Reynolds  Brown, 
in  The  Social  Message  of  the  Modem  Pulpit. 

5.  As  Jehovah  commanded.  How  much  it  means  that  the  chosen  people  m 
that  rude  period  of  the  world's  history  did  not  undertake  to  divide  up  the 
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commonwealth  by  force,  the  strong  taking  the  best  of  it  because  they  were 
strong,  leaving  the  fragments  to  the  weak!  How  much  it  means  that  they  did 
not  divide  it  up  solely  by  the  power  of  purchase,  those  who  had  the  longest 

§urses  taking  the  choicest  sites,  leaving  to  the  poor  the  less  desirable  tracts ! 
*hey  sincerely  tried,  as  best  they  knew,  to  ascertain  the  divine  will  in  the  mat- 
ter and  to  divide  up  the  land  according  to  that  ascertained  will.  It  was  a  splen- 
did ideal,  however  imperfectly  th^  may  have  worked  it  out. 

God  cares  about  this  distribution  of  goods  which  goes  on,  equitably  or  in- 
equitably, under  his  great  eye.  God  cares  about  these  inequalities  of  condition 
among  his  children,  so  glaring  oftentimes  as  to  be  cruel.  God  cares  that  the 
weak  are  here  and  Acre  thrust  aside  by  the  shrewd  and  the  strong,  and  thus  de- 
feated in  the  dearest  and  noblest  desires  of  their  disappointed  hearts.  There  is 
a  will  of  God  concerning  all  these  questions  as  to  wages  and  hours,  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  land  and  of  mines,  as  to  the  enjovment  of  luxury  or  the  suffer- 
ing of  penury.  And  our  own  commonwealth  will  never  measure  up  to  its  full 
moral  dimity,  it  will  never  attain  that  full  degree  of  stable  prosperity,  where 
each  family  shall  sit  beneath  its  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  until,  in  ways  appropriate 
to  our  day,  wise  and  good  men  are  equally  intent  upon  knowing  the  will  of 
God  touching  all  these  mterests,  and  of  obeying  that  will  in  the  current  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods  of  life.  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  in  The  Social  Message  of 
the  Modern  Pulpit, 

UGHT  FROM  ARCHiEOLOGY  AND  FROM  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

2.  Distributed  unto  them  by  the  lot.  Some  portions  of  Canaan  were  much 
more  desirable  than  others,  and  the  assignment  to  each  tnbe,  if  arbitrarily  made 
by  Joshua,  would  have  caused  much  jealousy  and  ill-feeling.  The  assignment 
was  made  by  lot,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  current  belief.  "The  lot 
denoted  divine  appointment  (Prov.  16.33,  18.18),  but  only  when  its  use  was  di- 
vinely ordained,"  Joshua  assembled  the  representatives  of  the  tribes  at  Shiloh 
and  there,  before  the  ark  of  Jehovah  which  was  to  them  the  symbol  of  his  pres- 
ence, they  cast  4ots  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  land.  The  manner  of 
taking  the  lot,  is  not  told:  possibly  there  were  two  urns,  one  of  which  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  tribes  and  the  other  those  of  the  divisions  of  the  land, 
and  one  from  each  was  drawn  at  a  time. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

Review.  Questions.  When  have  we  first  heard  of  Hebron?  What  do  the 
Arabs  call  it  today  and  what  does  the  word  mean?  Who  were  the  Anakim? 
Whose  hearts  had  they  terrified?  What  have  we  already  heard  about  Caleb? 
Who  besides  Caleb  had  said  "We  are  well  able  to  conquer  them"?  What  was 
to  be  their  reward? 


A  second  and  this  time  carefully  planned  attack  upon  Ai  was  successful,  and 
was  followed  by  the  confirmation  of  the  Covenant  upon  Mount  Ebal,  near 
Shechem,  as  Moses  had  directed,  Dt.  27,  the  first  opportunity  Joshua  had  had 
for  proclaiming  the  law  of  Jehovah  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Next  we  have 
accounts  of  two  successful  campaigns,  the  first  waged  against  the  five  confed- 
erated chiefs  of  southern  Canaan  under  the  Kin^  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  other 
against  the  combined  northern  chiefs  under  the  King  of  Hazor.  A  summary  of 
the  conquests  on  the  East  of  the  Jordan  under  Moses  and  on  the  West  under 
Joshua  is  given.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Judges  we  are  told  further  details  of 
the  conquest,  and  there  learn  something  about  the  prolonged  guerilla  warfare 
which  took  place. 

With  chapter  13  of  Joshua  begins  the  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  land, 
this  chapter  detailing  the  allotment  of  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  to  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes,  and  chapters  14-19  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  to  the  re- 
maining nine  and  a  half  tribes. 

Though  all  this  land  was  allotted  to  the  various  tribes  it  was  not  all  conquered 
until  the  time  of  David.  At  this  time  "the  plain  which  fringed  the  coast  was 
hardly  touched;  so  also  the  valley  of  Jezreel  with  its  girdle  of  fortified  cities 
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Stretching  from  Acho  to  Bethshean.  All  that  was  subdued  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  was  the  mountainous  land,  particularly  the  southern  hill-country  of 
Mount  Ephraim;  yet  even  here  the  Canaanites  retained  possession  of  not  a  few 
cities,  such  as  Jebus  (Jerusalem),  Shechem,  Thebez." 

In  the  narrative  of  the  distribution  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  is  this  in- 
teresting account  of  the  giving  of  the  hill-country  about  Hebron  to  Caleb, 
which  forms  the  immediate  basis  of  our  lesson.  Of  Caleb  we  have  heard  (Les- 
son III)  as  one  of  the  twelve  spies  sent  out  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  spy  out  the 
land  of  Canaan.  He  and  Joshua  gave  the  minority  report,  urging  the  people 
to  go  on  and  conquer,  and  as  a  reward  for  their  courage  and  faith  they  were 
the  only  ones  of  all  that  generation  who  were  permitted  to  enter  Canaan  event- 
ually, Num.  14.24,  30;  26.65. 

In  this  lesson,  too,  we  see  promises  kept  which  we  have  so  often  heard  re- 
peated throughout  our  year's  course.    See  Ifg,  p.  18,  of  the  Introduction. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Next  Thursday  will  be  a  very  happy  day.  Why?  And  why  are  we  happy  on 
Christmas?  Whose  birthday  is  it?  It  is  because  Jesus  was  born  on  that  day 
many,  many  years  ago  that  we  love  to  keep  the  day  as  Christmas.  Jesus  was 
bom  in  that  JPromised  Land,  where  Abrafham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  Joseph 
had  lived,  and  to  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  at  last  come  after  spending 
so  many  years  on  the  way  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  It  was 
long  after  these  great  men  lived  that  Jesus  came  to  earth  as  a  little  Babe.  His 
coming  was  the  best  Christmas  present  the  world  ever  had. 

Here  is  the  story  of  that  first  Christmas  day  (condensed  from  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggins*  telling  in  **The  Story  Hour^). 

Before  the  Baby  Jesus  was  born,  Mary,  his  mother,  had  to  make  a  long  jour- 
ney with  her  husband,  Joseph.  They  had  traveled  all  day,  and  it  was  almost 
dark  when  they  came  near  to  Bethlehem.  There  was  the  place  where  they  were 
to  stay, — 3,  kind  of  inn,  or  lodging  house,  but  not  like  those  you  know  about. 

It  was  a  low,  flat-roofed,  stone  building,  with  no  window  and  only  one  large 
door.  There  were  no  nicely  furnished  bedrooms  inside,  and  no  soft  white  beds 
for  the  tired  travelers;  there  were  only  little  places  built  into  the  stones  of  the 
wall,  something  like  the  berths  on  steamboats  nowadays,  and  each  traveler 
brought  his  own  bedding.  No  pretty  garden  was  in  front  of  the  inn,  for  the 
road  ran  close  to  the  very  door.  All  around  the  house,  to  a  high,  rocky  hill  at 
the  back,  a  heavy  stone  fence  was  built,  so  that  the  people  and  the  animals  inside 
might  be  kept  safe. 

The  inn  was  so  full  and  the  yard  was  so  full  of  people,  that  there  was  no 
room  for  anybody  else,  and  the  keeper  had  to  take  Joseph  and  Mary  through 
the  house  and  back  to  the  high  hill,  where  they  found  another  place  that  was 
used  for  a  stable.  This  had  only  one  door,  and  deep  caves  were  behind,  stretch- 
ing far  into  the  rocks. 

There  were  mangers  all  around  the  cave,  where  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  fed, 
and  great  heaps  of  hay  and  straw  were  lying  on  the  floor.  Then,  I  think,  there 
were  brown-eyed  cows  and  oxen  there,  and  quiet,  woolly  sheep  ,and  perhaps 
even  some  dogs  that  had  come  in  to  take  care  of  the  sheep. 

And  there  in  the  cave,  by  and  by,  the  wonderful  Baby  camie,  and  they  wrap- 
ped him  up  and  laid  him  in  a  manger. 

All  the  stars  in  the  sky  shone  brightly  that  night,  for  they  knew  the  Christ- 
child  was  bom,  and  the  angels  in  heaven  sang  together  for  joy.  The  angels 
knew  about  the  lovely  child,  and  were  glad  that  he  had  come  to  help  the  people 
on  earth  to  be  good. 

His  mother  watched  him  and  loved  him,  and  by  and  by  many  people  came  to 
see  him,  for  they  had  heard  that  a  wonderful  Child  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem. 
All  the  people  in  the  inn  visited  him,  and  even  the  shepherds  left  their  flocks 
in  the  fields  and  sought  the  Child  and  his  mother. 

But  the  Baby  was  very  tiny,  and  could  not  talk  any  more  than  any  other  tiny 
child,  so  he  lay  in  his  mother's  lap,  or  in  the  manger,  and  only  looked  at  the 
people.    So  after  they  had  seen  him  and  loved  him,  they  went  away  again. 
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After  a  time,  when  the  Baby  had  grown  larger,  Mary  took  him  back  to  Naza- 
reth, and  there  he  lived  and  grew  up. 

And  he  grew  to  be  such  a  sweet,  wise,  loving  Boy,  such  a  tender,  helpful 
Man,  and  he  said  so  many  good  and  beautiful  things,  that  every  one  loved  him 
who  knew  him.  Many  of  the  things  he  said  are  in  die  Bible,  you  know,  and  a 
great  many  beautiful  stories  of  the  things  he  used  to  do  while  he  was  on  earth. 

He  loved  little  children  like  you  very  much,  and  often  used  to  take  them  up  in 
his  arms  and  talk  to  them. 

And  this  is  the  reason  we  love  Christmas  Day  so  much,  and  try  to  make  every- 
body happy  when  it  comes  around  each  year.  This  is  the  reason :  because  Christ 
who  was  bom  on  Christmas  Day,  has  helped  us  all  to  be  good  so  many,  many 
times,  and  because  he  was  the  best  Christmas  present  the  great  world  ever  had ! 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNING  THE  LESSON 

For  Younger  Pupils.  What  is  the  easiest  study  you  have  in  school?  Do  you 
like  it  better  than  the  others  because  it  is  easier?  Do  you  always  like  best 
easy  tasks?  We  hear  today  of  a  man  who  liked  best  the  hardest  things,  his 
greatest  pleasure  was  in  meeting  and  conquering  difficulties.  We  heard  about 
him  several  weeks  ago  at  Kadesh-bamea.  What  do  you  already  know  about 
Caleb? 

For  Older  Pupils.  All  through  the  year's  history  we  have  been  hearing  of 
promises  which  were  conditional  upon  loyalty  to  Goa  and  obedience  to  his  will. 
Today  we  see  a  promise  and  a  condition  kept  by  one  of  God's  heroes,  and  see, 
too,  the  fulfilment  of  the  assurance  made  over  and  over  that  Israel  should  gain 
possession  of  the  Promised  Land. 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    I  wHoixY  tojjjovm)  Jehovah  my  God 

Did  Caleb  claim  too  much?  What  does  the  word  wholly  mean?  In  a  whole 
or  complete  manner,  entirely,  completely,  perfectly,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
things,  totally,  fully,  says  the  dictionary.  This  makes  Caleb  seem  to  assert  some- 
thing impossible,  does  it  not?  Listen  to  what  Elizabeth  Fry  said:  "Since  my 
heart  was  touched,  at  seventeen,  I  believe  I  have  never  awaked  from  sleep,  in 
sickness  or  health,  by  day  or  night,  without  my  first  waking  thought  being  how 
best  I  might  serve  my  Grod."  Hear  what  Luther  said:  "If  any  man  knocks  at 
the  door  of  my  breast  and  says,  *Who  lives  there,'  my  answer  is  *Jesus  Christ 
lives  here,  not  Martin  Luther.'"  Do  not  these  words  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
Martin  Luther  explain  what  it  means  wholly  to  follow  the  Lord?  Mistakes  they 
made,  of  course;  faults  they  committed,  no  doubt;  but  their  aim  was  wholly, 
perfectly,  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

A  Lesson  for  those  who  are  Content  to  partly  follow  the  Lord.  The  £/>- 
worth  Herald  describes  a  man  who  was  well  content  with  himself  because  he 
was  not  so  bad  a  man  as  some  others.  He  often  remarked  that  he  was  doing 
pretty  well  on  the  whole.  "I  sometimes  get  mad  and  swear,  but  then  I  am 
pretty  honest.  I  work  on  Sunday  when  I  am  particularly  busy,  but  I  give  a  good 
deal  to  the  poor,  and  never  got  drunk  in  my  life."  This  man  hired  a  Scotchman 
to  build  a  fence  around  his  pasture  lot.  He  gave  him  very  particular  directions. 
In  the  evening  when  the  Scotchman  came  in  from  work,  the  man  said:  "Well, 
Jack,  is  the  fence  built,  and  is  it  ^ood  and  strong?"  "I  canna'  say  it  is  all  tight 
and  strong,"  Jack  replied,  "but  it's  a  good  average  fence  ,anyhow.  If  some 
parts  are  a  little  weak,  others  are  extra  strong.  I  do  not  know  but  I  have  left 
a  little  gap  here  and  there  a  yard  or  so  wide,  but  I  made  up  for  it  by  doubling 
the  rails  on  each  side  of  the  gap.  I  dare  say  the  cattle  will  find  it  a  good  fence, 
on  the  whole,  and  will  like  it,  though  I  canna'  say  it  is  perfect  in  every  part." 
"What !"  cried  the  man,  not  seeing  the  point,  "do  you  tell  me  that  you  built  a 
fence  around  my  lot  with  weak  places  and  gaps  in  it?  Why,  you  might  as  well 
have  built  no  fence  at  all.  If  there  is  one  opening,  or  a  place  where  an  opening 
can  be  made,  the  cattle  will  be  sure  to  find  it,  and  will  be  sure  to  go  through. 
Don't  you  know,  man,  that  a  fence  must  be  perfect  or  it  is  worthless?'*    "I  used 
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to  think  so,"  said  the  man,  "but  I  hear  you  talking  so  much  about  averaging 
matters  with  the  Lord,  it  seems  to  me  we  might  try  it  with  the  cattle." 

God  has  had  all  there  was  of  me.  "General  Booth,  tell  me  what  has  been 
the  secret  of  your  success  all  the  way  through,"  begged  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman 
of  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Slowly  General  Booth  replied:  "I  will  tell  you  the  secret.  God  has  had  all 
there  was  of  me.  There  have  been  men  with  greater  brains  than  I,  men  with 
greater  opportunities;  but  from  the  day  I  got  the  poor  of  London  on  my  heart, 
and  a  vision  of  what  Jesus  Christ  could  do  with  the  poor  of  London,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  God  would  have  all  of  William  Booth  there  was.  And  if  there  is 
anything  of  power  in  the  Salvation  Army  today,  it  is  because  God  has  all  the 
adoration  of  my  heart,  all  the  power  of  my  will  and  all  the  influence  of  my  life." 

Then  Dr.  Chapman  looked  at  General  Booth  and  said:  "When  do  you  go?" 
"In  five  minutes."  "Pray."  And  then  General  Booth,  says  Dr.  Chapman,  talked 
with  God  about  the  outcast  of  London,  the  poor  of  New  York,  the  lost  of 
China,  the  great  world  lying  in  wickedness;  and  then  he  opened  his  eyes  as  if 
he  were  looking  into  the  very  face  of  Jesus,  and  with  sobs  he  prayed  God's 
blessing  upon  every  mission  worker,  every  evangelist,  every  minister,  every 
Christian.  With  his  eyes  still  overflowing  with  tears,  he  bade  me  good-by  and 
started  away,  past  eighty  years  of  age,  to  preach  on  the  Continent. 

And  I  learned  from  William  Booth  that  the  greatness  of  a  man's  power  is 
the  measure  of  his  surrender.  It  is  not  a  question  of  who  you  are  or  of  what 
you  are,  but  of  whether  God  controls  you. 

II    Wewx)ming  the  Hard  Task 

Caleb's  Stout  Heart.  The  Anakim  and  cities  great  and  fortified  were  in  the 
territory  which  Caleb  asked  for  his  reward,  and  he  added:  "It  may  be  that 
Jehovah  will  be  with  me,  and  I  shall  drive  them  out,  as  Jehovah  spake."  He 
seems  to  have  especially  valued  his  inheritance  because  of  the  peril  and  the 
hard  work  awaiting  him  there,  the  opportunity  that  it  gave  him  for  confront- 
ing it  and  conquering.  Fourscore  years  and  two  though  he  was,  he  gloried  in 
the  hardness  of  the  task  before  him.  One  of  Helen  Keller's  teachers  said  she 
was  the  happiest  person  she  had  ever  met,  and  she  attributed  her  happiness  to 
her  having  overcome  so  much.  So  Caleb,  perhaps,  was  the  happiest  of  all 
those  Israelites  that  day,  because  he  had  already  overcome  so  much  and  be- 
cause, also,  he  expected  yet  to  overcome  so  much. 

The  challenge  of  a  hard  task  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  knew  when  he  wrote: 
Do  not  pray  for  easy  lives;  pray  to  be  stronger  men.  Do  not  pray  for  tasks 
equal  to  your  powers;  pray  for  powers  equal  to  your  tasks.  Then  the  doing 
of  your  work  shall  be  no  miracle,  but  you  shall  be  the  miracle. 

Other  Volunteers  for  Hazardous  Work.  There  is  nothing  we  admire  more 
in  military  annals  than  a  soldier  volunteering  for  the  most  hazardous  and  dif- 
ficult of  posts.  In  the  spiritual  warfare,  too,  we  do  not  want  instances  of  the 
same  spirit.  We  recall  Captain  Allan  Gardiner  choosing  Tierra  del  Fuego  as 
his  mission  sphere  just  because  the  people  were  so  ferocious,  the  climate  so 
repulsive,  and  the  work  so  difficult  that  no  one  else  was  likely  to  take  it  up. 
We  think  of  the  second  band  who  went  out  after  Gardiner  and  his  companions 
had  been  starved  to  death ;  and  still  more  after  these  were  massacred  by  the  na- 
tives, of  the  third  detachment  who  were  moved  simply  by  the  consideration  that 
the  case  was  so  desperate.  Or  we  think  of  Livingstone  begging  the  directors  of 
the  London  Mission  Society,  wherever  they  sent  him,  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
"Forward";  turning  aside  from  all  previous  mission  stations,  and  the  compara- 
tive ease  they  afforded,  to  grapple  with  the  barbarian  where  he  had  never 
begun  to  be  tamed.     William  Garden  Blaikie. 

The  Bigger  the  Task,  the  more  Honor  it  Holds.  The  great  achievers  of 
every  age  have  been  the  champions  of  the  forlorn  hope.  The  more  nearly  im- 
possible the  task  the  grander  is  the  triumph  in  the  achievement.  Booker  Wash- 
ington has  repeatedly  and  devoutedly  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
that  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  take  his  place  in  human  society  he  was 
bom  an  American  Negro.  For,  says  he,  the  Negro  is  a  race  with  a  problem,  and 
throughout  history  the  races  with  a  problem  have  been  the  achieving  races. 
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That  sentiment  and  the  courage  to  make  the  sentiment  good  have  set  and  will 
set  Booker  Washington  among  the  great  spirits  of  the  centuries.  The  most 
of  us  doubtless  never  cease  to  thank  God  that  we  were  bom  to  some  other 
race  than  the  Negro,  but  if  a  man  is  bom  a  Negro  there  is  no  nobler  thing  he 
could  say  and  act  upon  than  just  that.  It  takes  a  colossal  courage  to  do  it. 
The  bigger  the  task  the  more  the  honor  there  is  in  undertaking  it,— if  so  be  that  . 
it  is  worth  the  e£Fort.  Joseph  Ernest  McAfee,  in  World  Missions  from  the 
Home  Base, 

Heroic  Natures.    The  heroic  nature  does  not  complain  of  the  difficulties  of 
life;  it  rejoices  in  them.    Its  temper  rises  at  the  challenge  of  obstacles,  as  the 
war-horse  frets  at  the  sound  of  tmmpets.    Its  abiding  faith  is  that 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

Given  the  choice  of  a  hard  or  easy  task,  it  will  always  choose  the  hard.  That 
is  why  so  many  young  men  turn  away  from  placid,  conventional  modes  of  ex- 
istence in  great  cities  to  the  known  hardships  and  the  unknown  perils  of  the 
pioneer  in  new,  untamed  lands.  They  hear  the  call  of  the  wild,  but  tiie  most 
animating  note  in  that  call  is  difficulty.  To  measure  their  strength  against  the 
sullen  hostility  of  Nature,  to  dare  the  forces  of  flood,  fire  and  hurricane  in  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth,  to  take  their  chances  in  a  high  spirit  of  adventure,  to 
stake  their  lives  upon  a  chance, — ^this  is  life  indeed !  Difficulty  is  for  these  men 
a  tonic,  that  braces  thenr  for  conquest.  A  life,  so  padded  with  ease  that  it  had 
no  difficulties,  would  appear  to  them  so  flat  and  tame  a  life  that  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  living. 

We  are  told  that  at  Trafalgar,  while  Nelson  was  exclaiming,  "See  how  that 
brave  fellow  CoUingwood  takes  his  ships  into  action,"  Collingwood  was  saying, 
"What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here!"  They  understood  each  other  perfectly, 
those  two  old  heroes;  the  only  rivalry  there  had  ever  been  between  them  was 
for  the  post  of  danger.   Dr.  W,  /.  Dawson,  in  "The  Book  of  Courage," 

On  the  Lookout  for  Something  Hard  to  do.  In  "Best  Things  in  America" 
there  is  an  account  of  a  boy  by  the  dreadful  name  of  "Adonijah"  who  liked 
immensely  to  do  hard  things.  The  harder  his  experiences  the  more  enjoyment 
he  seemed  to  find  in  getting  the  better  of  them.  When  he  was  about  fourteen 
he  began  to  look  for  something  hard — gloriously  hard — ^in  the  doing  of  which 
he  could  help  to  make  life  nobler  and  better.  He  kept  thinking  about  it  and  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  that  there  could  be  no  harder  place,  or  one  in  greater 
need  of  fighters  for  the  right,  than  "out  West."  He  lived  in  the  early  days  of 
our  country,  and  the  hardest  place  he  found  in  sunny  New  Mexico.  There  he 
lived  and  devoted  his  strength  to  helping  the  poor  straggling  people  there.  In 
these  days  there  are  hard  places  still  to  be  filled  "out  West"  and  in  the  middle 
West  and  in  the  East  and  in  the  South — all  over  our  land— in  home  mission 
work — right  where  you  and  I  chance  to  live. 

Ill    PAXmNCB 

All  These  Things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  This  is  the  promise  made  by 
Christ.  What  was  the  condition :  Seek  ye  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteous- 
ness: that  is,  wholly  follow  the  Lord,  and  the  best  reward  shall  be  yours. 
Throughout  all  these  five  and  forty  years,  Caleb  had  kept  his  faith  in  God,  and 
when  the  prospect  of  entering  Canaan  seemed  most  remote,  he  had  never  fal- 
tered in  his  steadfast  purpose  to  do  the  will  of  God.  He  had  that  patience  which 
means  readiness  to  bide  God's  time  without  doubting  God's  truth.  Blessed  are 
they  that  wait  on  God,  they  shall  not  wait  in  vain,  Isa.  64.4. 
Our  Impatience. 

The  good  that  is  to  be  we  covet  now. 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  appointed  hour; 

Before  the  frait  is  ripe  we  shake  the  bough, 

And  seize  the  bud  that  folds  away  the  flower.    Phoebe  Cary. 

Be  not  Impatient  at  God's  Delays.    You  can  make  a  clock  strike  before  the 

hour  by  putting  your  own  hands  on  it,  but  it  will  strike  wrong.    You  can  tear 

the  rose-bud  open  before  its  time,  but  you  mar  the  beauty  of  the  rose.     So  we 

may  spoil  many  a  gift  or  blessing  which  God  was  preparing  for  us  by  our  own 
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eager  haste.  He  is  weaving  our  lives  into  patterns  of  beauty  and  strength.  He 
has  a  perfect  plan  for  each.  Don't  pull  the  threads  of  life.  God's  love  is  the 
motive  of  all  delay,  to  give  us  unexpected  and  surprising  blessings.  The  Class- 
mate. 

The  Patience  of  Christ.  The  patience  of  Christ— what  a  theme!  It  would 
mean  the  whole  life  of  the  Saviour  from  his  boyhood  to  Calvary.  From  the 
time  when  the  first  consciousness  came  to  him  that  he  must  be  about  his  Fa- 
ther's business,  he  was  schooling  his  heart  into  patience.  It  is  the  word  which 
best  describes  his  character,  his  humility,  his  self-abnegation,  his  submission  to 
God,  his  composure  of  mind,  his  calm  and  resolute  faith.  It  is  the  word  also 
which  best  describes  his  whole  ministry.  He  took  no  short  cut  to  his  ends.  He 
was  working  in  the  subtle  media  of  human  souls,  and  knew  that  the  gains  of 
character,  the  ripening  of  faith,  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  could  only  come  slowly. 
He  sowed  for  an  eternal  harvest. 

If  our  hearts  are  directed  into  the  patience  of  Christ,  will  we  not  go  back  to 
our  daily  duties  with  renewed  faith,  and  with  a  consuming  desire  to  do  the  will 
of  God  in  the  place  where  we  are?  May  the  Lord  direct  our  hearts  into  the 
patience  of  Christ.   Rev,  Hugh  Black,  in  a  Sermon, 

SENTENCE  SERMONS 

Our  deeds  still  travel  with  us  from  afar, 

And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are.    George  Eliot, 
Difficulties  are  things  which  show  what  men  are.    Horace  Mann, 
Patience  is  the  passion  of  great  hearts.    Lowell, 

''Only  the  firmest  and  most  constant  hearts 

God  sets  to  act  the  stoutest,  hardest  parts." 
To  attempt  a  difficult  task  is  a  moral  tonic— to  achieve  it,  is  a  radiant  joy. 
Frederick  A.  Atkins. 

**We  may  be  as  good  as  we  please  if  we  please  to  be  good." 
Every  good  that  is  worth  possessing  must  be  paid  for  in  strokes  of  daily  ef- 
fort.   William  James, 

THE  LESSON'S  MEANINGS  FOR  US 

You  wish  to  inherit  only  pleasant  memories  of  the  past ;  are  you  sowing  pleas- 
ant memories?  Paul  looked  back  over  his  life  and  said,  "I  have  fought  a  good 
fight;  I  have  finished  my  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith,"  and  then  he  looked  for- 
ward and  said,  "Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

The  London  Christian  Endeavor  Federation  last  year  had  a  special  campaign 
under  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer.  "The  Utmost  for  the  Highest,"  was  their  motto.  Their 
Resolve,"  which  was  repeated  throughout  their  meetings,  means  that  they, 
like  Caleb,  were  wholly  following  the  Lord.  Here  it  is:  I  yield  myself  to  thee. 
Lord  Jesus,  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  in  the  dark  or  in  the 
light,  in  hfe  or  in  death,  to  be  thine  only,  wholly  and  for  ever.  Make  the  most 
of  me  that  can  be  made,  for  thy  glory  and  for  the  hastening  of  thy  kingdom. 
In  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  shall  not  the  same  "Resolve"  rise  from  all 
our  hearts  as  we  close  today  our  year's  course  of  study? 

SUBJECTS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  Is  the  distribution  of  our  land  right?    See  Ifi  and  ^[2,  p.  462. 

2.  Attaining  a  vigorous  and  happy  old  age.  Caleb  was  vigorous ;  he  had  not 
wasted  his  strength  m  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow;  he  was  happy;  he  had 
kept  alive  his  interest  in  present  events  and  had  much  work  yet  that  he  longed 
to-  do. 

WORK  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THE  NEXT  LESSON 

Direct  your  pupils  to  bring  to  class  whatever  written  work  you  wish  pre- 
pared. In  their  Biography  of  Joshua  write  Part  VII,  Distributing  the  Promised 
Land. 
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REVIEW— A  DAY  OF  DECISION 

For  God  lo  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  onlj 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
•hoald  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;  Jn.  3.16 

HOME  DAILY  BIBLE  READINGS— M.  Num.  11.10-18,  24,  25.  Moses' 
Cry  for  Help.  Num.  12.  Jealousy  and  Envy  Punished.  T.  Num.  ii.1-3,  25-33. 
The  Report  of  the  Spies.  Num.  20.1- 13.  The  Sin  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  W. 
Num.  22.2-6;  24:10-19.  Balak  and  Balaam.  Rom.  14.7-21.  Abstinence  for  the 
Sake  of  Others.  T.  Dt  34.1-12.  The  Death  of  Moses.  Josh.  1.1-9.  Joshua, 
the  New  Leader.  F.  Josh.  3'7'i7'  Crossing  the  Jordan.  Josh.  6.8-11,  i4-2a 
The  Fall  of  Jericho.  S.  Josh.  76-15.  The  Sin  of  Achan.  Josh.  14.^14.  The 
Division  of  the  Land.    S.    John  1.1-18.    The  word  Made  Flesh. 

READ  Josh.  24;  Heb.  11.28-31 


A  REVIEW  BY  MEANS  OF  OUTLINES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 
See  directions  on  page  360. 
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XII.    The  Promised  Land 

~  ^  pportioned  to  the  tribes 

A  REVIEW  BY  MEANS  OF  ALLUSIONS 
^  See  directions  on  page  361. 

In  those  first  years  we  scarcely  dared  tO  hope  for  a'  long  residence  in  this 
''a  land  that  devoureth  the  inhabitants  thereof."  Again  and  again  heat  and 
fever  took  workers  from  our  ranks.    Dr.  James  Cantine, 

''With  his  magician's  wand  in  his  right  hand  he  has  struck  the  rock  of  nature, 
and  great  treasure  has  poured  forth,  and  the  name  of  the  rod  and  wand  is 
'private  property'." 

'Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay. 

But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the- way.    /.  R.  Lowell. 

Lord,  grant  me  one  suit  (prayer),  which  is  this—deny  me  all  suits  which  are 
bad  for  me :  when  I  petition  for  what  is  unfitting,  O  let  the  King  of  Heaven  make 
use  of  his  negative  voice.  Rather  let  me  fast  than  have  quails  given  with  intent 
that  I  should  be  choked  in  eating  them.    Thomas  Puller. 

We  who  profess  to  serve  and  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  be  careful 
to  recognize  the  responsibility  laid  upon  us  to  give  a  good  report  of  the  unseen 
land.    Gordon  Calthrop. 

In  the  lives  of  many  there  comes  a  moment  when  we  are  debarred  from  the 
promised  land,  a  moment  when  it  is  made  clear  to  us  that  we  are  not  going  to 
receive  that  which  we  had  set  our  heart  upon,  or  make  that  out  of  life  which 
we  had  hoped  to  make.  And  God  makes  known  to  us  the  cause  of  it,  what 
incapacity  is  in  us,  or  what  unadvised  word  or  false  step  it  was,  that  loses  to 
us  the  harvest  of  our  hopes.    A.  B.  Davidson. 

The  reason  we  are  so  often  balked  by  difficulties  is  because  we  expect  to  see 
them  removed  before  we  venture  to  pass  through  them.  If  we  would  move 
right  on  in  faith,  as  soon  as  our  feet  toudi  the  brim  the  waters  would  flow 
away  and  leave  a  path.    /.  R.  Miller. 

Lonely  he  was  in  life,  lonely  he  was  in  death :  but  though  no  man  knows  his 
grave,  all  the  world  knows  his  life.    Gottheil. 

In  evQTy  undertaking,  the  question  is  raised:  "Will  it  bring  us  to  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey?  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  study  and  work  if 
they  cannot  help  us  to  obtain  fields  and  vineyards,  if  they  will  not  fill  our 
coffers  with  gold?"    Liebman  Adler. 

There  is  a  loud  call  for  courageous  idealists  and  brave  fighters  who  walk 
by  faith,  to  stand  forth  and  summon  other  men  to  go  forward  and  possess  the 
land  of  a  better  social  order.  The  giants  of  greed  and  the  walls  of  difficulty 
cannot  be  allowed  to  shut  us  out  nor  to  frighten  us  away.  Charles  Reynolds 
Bratvn, 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  impossibility  when  God  says:  "Forward,  soul; 
arise,  go  over  this  Jordan."    P,  B,  Meyer. 

"Thousands  have  lived  in  sin  until  the  shadows  of  death  began  to  gather 
about  them,  and  then,  at  the  last,  they  have  made  a  desperate  effort  to  find 
a  place  among  the  righteous  before  entering  the  dark  valley,  their  desperate 
wish  being,  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous." 

There  are  Pisgahs  everywhere  to  the  heart  of  faith.  A  mountain-solitude, 
the  chamber  of  prayer,  the  sacramental  feast,  have  often  seemed  to  open  all 
heaven  to  the  wondering  eye.    G,  H.  Knight. 

A  REVIEW  FOR  UTTLE  FOLKS 

Copy  pictures  on  the  next  page.    See  directions,  page  564. 

EASY  QUESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG  PUPILS 

I.  What  did  the  Israelites  long  for  after  leaving  Sinai?  2.  Whom  did  Moses 
ask  to  help  him  in  caring  for  them?  3.  Of  what  did  Miriam  and  Aaron  com- 
plain? 4.  How  was  Minam  punished?  5.  How  many  spies,  went  into  Canaan 
from  Kadesh?  6.  What  did  ten  of  them  say  about  the  land?  7-  What  did  two 
of  them  say?  8.  Who  were  the  two  courageous  ones?  9.  Who  did  they  know 
would  help  them?  10.  Of  what  sin  was  Moses  guilty?  11.  What  was  his  pun- 
ishment? 12.  Where  did  Moses  die?  13.  What  did  he  see  just  before  he  died? 
14.  Who  led  the  people  in  his  stead?  15.  What  river  did  the  Israelites  cross 
into  Canaan?    16.  Tell  the  story  of  the  way  they  entered  the  city  of  Jericho. 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR 

I.  How  many  books  are  there  in  the  Old  Testament?  2.  Whence  come  our 
terms,  Old  and  New  Testament?  3.  What  are  our  divisions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? 4.  What  is  the  Pentateuch?  5.  The  Hexateuch?  6.  What  is  the  history 
covered  by  the  Hexateuch?  7.  What  is  Genesis  about?  8.  Exodus?  9.  Le- 
viticus? 10.  Numbers?  11.  Deuteronomy?  12.  Joshua?  13.  About  how  many 
years  between  Abraham  and  Joshua?  14.  What  are  the  two  main  divisions  of 
Genesis?  15.  Who  are  the  chief  characters  of  the  first  part?  16.  What  are 
the  chief  events  of  the  second  part?  17.  Into  what  two  parts  does  Exodus 
naturally  divide?  18.  How  far  does  its  history  carry  the  Israelites?  19.  Of 
what  two  parts  does  Numbers  consist?  20.  How  far  does  it  continue  the  his- 
tory? 21.  What  are  the  divisions  of  Deuteronomy?  22.  What  part  of  the  his- 
tory does  it  repeat?  23.  What  does  it  add  to  the  history?  24  What  are  the 
two  chief  divisions  of  Joshua?  25.  How  far  does  it  carry  the  history?  26. 
Where  in  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  prehistoric  times?  27.  Where  is  the 
patriarchal  history?  28.  Where  is  the  account  of  the  Passover?  29.  Of  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea?  30.  Of  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan?  31.  Of  the  Exo- 
dus? 32.  Where  is  the  Decalogue  given?  33.  The  account  of  the  death  of 
Moses?    34.  Of  the  capture  of  Jericho? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  LAST 
QUARTER 

I.  Of  what  two  parts  does  Numbers  consist?  2.  Of  what  is  the  legal  section 
a  continuation?  3.  Of  what  is  the  narrative  section  a  continuation?  4.  What  is 
the  history  told  about  in  Numbers?  5.  Into  what  three-fold  geographical  di- 
vision does  the  Book  of  Numbers  naturally  fall?  6.  What  instances  make  "The 
Book  of  Murmurings"  seem  an  appropriate  title  for  the  book  of  Numbers?  7. 
What  are  the  lessons  of  Numbers  for  to-day?  8.  What  books  record  the  legis- 
lation of  Sinai?  9.  Where  is  the  account  of  the  journey  from  Sinat  to  Moab 
given?  10.  Whence  comes  the  title  of  the  sixth  book?  11.  What  in  brief  is  the 
book  about?  12.  What  are  its  two  main  divisions?  13.  What  are  the  leading 
events  in  the  conquest  of  the  land?  14.  What  are  the  lessons  of  the  book  for 
today? 
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QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  TEXT 
Tell  the  history  from  which  each  sentence  below  is  taken : — 


Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Let  us  go  up  at  once,  and  possess  it ;  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it. 

I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  Jehovah,  to  do  either  good  or  bad  of  mine 
own  mind. 

This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  medi- 
tate thereon  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all 
that  is  written  therein. 

Wherefore  hast  thou  dealt  ill  with  thy  servant?  and  wherefore  have  I  not 
found  favor  in  thy  sight,  that  thou  layest  the  burden  of  all  this  people  upon 

me? Kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I  have  fotmd  favor  in  thy  sight; 

and  let  me  not  see  my  wretchedness. 

Surely  it  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it. 

I  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee.    Be  strong  and  of  good  courage. 

Behold  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  passeth  over 
before  you. 

Art  thou  jealous  for  my  sake?  Would  that  all  Jehovah's  people  were  pro- 
phets, that  Jehovah  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them.  t 

I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither. 

Hear  now,  ye  rebels;  shall  we  bring  you  forth  water  out  of  this  rock? 

Hath  Jehovah  indeed  spoken  only  with  Moses?  hath  he  not  spoken  also 
with  us? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  HISTORICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I.  For  what  is  Hazeroth  memorable?  2.  How  long  did  the  Israelites  sojourn 
in  camp  at  Sinai?  3.  Who  were  appointed  to  help  Moses  in  the  administration 
of  affairs?  4.  Who  was  his  special  helper?  5.  Where  and  why  did  Miriam  and 
Aaron  revolt  against  Moses  as  leader?  6.  Where  was  the  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  Israelites?  7.  What  was  it  that  decided  their  fate  for  many 
years?  8.  How  long  was  Kadesh  the  headquarters  of  the  Israelites?  9.  What 
took  place  there  shortly  before  their  departure?  10.  What  request  did  the  king 
of  Edom  refuse?  11.  What  victories  did  the  Israelites  win  on  their  way  to 
the  plains  of  Moab?  12.  What  are  the  events  connected  with  the  sojourn  in  the 
Plains  of  Moab?  13.  To  what  tribes  was  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  given? 
14.  Whom  had  Moses  trained  to  continue  his  work?  15.  Describe  the  crossing 
of  the  Jordan.  16,  How  many  Israelites  crossed  both  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Jordan?  17.  Where  was  the  first  victory?  18.  The  first  defeat?  19.  Who  was 
held  responsible  for  the  defeat?  20.  In  dividing  the  land  which  tribe  had  no 
allotment  and  why?  21.  Of  which  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  did  his  de- 
scendants have  a  double  portion  in  the  allotment  ? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  GEOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I.  What  were  the  chief  stopping-places  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh?  2.  For 
what  is  each  memorable?  3.  Where  was  the  Wilderness  of  Paran?  4.  Where 
was  the  Wilderness  of  Zin?  5.  Where  was  Kadesh?  6.  When  one  speaks  of  the 
Israelites  as  "wandering"  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  what  is  meant?  7. 
Where  did  Moses  strike  the  rock  for  water?  8.  What  was  the  most  direct 
route  into  Canaan  from  Kadesh?  9.  What  was  the  next  best  route?  10.  Whv 
was  neither  taken?  11.  What  route  did  the  Israelites  take?  12.  Where  was 
Edom?    13.  Who  had  settled  there  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs?    14  Where  did 
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Aaron  die.  and  where  is  the  mountain?  15.  Where  is  Jahaz  and  what  happened 
there?  16.  What  territory  east  of  the  Jordan  was  gained?  17.  Where  was  the 
last  encampment  before  crossing  the  Jordan?  18.  From  what  country  did 
Balaam  come?  19.  Of  what  country  was  Balak  king?  Where  was  it?  20. 
From  what  mountain  did  Moses  have  a  view  of  the  Promised  Land?  21.  Where 
was  Moses  buried?  22.  How  high  above  sea  level  is  the  eastern  plateau?  23. 
How  far  below  sea  level  is  the  tower  Jordan  Valley?  24.  Where  is  Jericho? 
25.  What  is  the  oldest  map  of  Palestine  known?  26.  How  much  has  been  pre- 
served and  how  was  the  rest  destroyed?  27.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Jordan. 
28.  How  long  is  the  upper  Jordan?    29.  The  lower  Jordan? 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  KNOWLEDGE  GAINED  PROM  ARCHEOLOGY 
AND  ORIENTAL  LIFE 

I.  Describe  the  life  of  Arab  tribes  today  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  2.  Why 
has  Palestine  been  a  land  of  vineyards?  3.  What  traces  of  this  industry  have 
been  left?  4.  Were  there  giants  in  Canaan  as  the  spies  declared?  5.  How  was 
the  memory  of  the  time  when  the  rock  yielded  water  in  the  wilderness  kept 
alive  in  Jerusalem?  6.  What  methods  had  Chaldean  soothsayers?^  7.  How  do 
Mohammedans  today  "sanctify"  themselves  for  prayer?  8.  When  did  Alexander 
the  Great  erect  memorial  pillars  ?  9.  Explain  these  phrases :  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey;  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants;  we  were  in  our  own 
sight  as  grasshoppers;  if  her  father  had  but  spit  in  her  face;  very  strong  to 
go  out  and  come  in. 

QUESTIONS  TO  TEST  BIOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I.  In  what  land  was  the  first  third  of  Moses'  life  spent?  What  incident  is 
connected  with  his  infancy?  2.  With  his  leaving  Egypt?  3.  In  what  land  was 
the  second  third  of  his  life  spent?  4.  What  is  the  chief  incident  in  that  period? 
5.  Where  was  the  last  third  of  his  life  spent?  6.  What  are  the  leading  events 
there?  7.  How  may  it  be  said  that  Moses  was  very  meek?  8.  Give  an  account 
of  his  death.  9.  Tell  the  life  story  of  Miriam;  her  part  in  the  saving  of  her 
infant  brother,  her  part  at  the  Red  Sea,  her  sin  and  its  punishment,  and  her 
death.  10.  What  sort  of  man  was  Balaam?  11.  What  sort  of  man  was  Caleb? 
12.  Where  had  Joshua  been  alone  with  Moses?  13.  When  had  he  been  jealous 
for  Moses?  14.  When  was  he  in  disrepute  among  the  people?  15.  When  was 
he  magnified  before  the  people?  16.  When  was  he  discouraged  because  of  the 
people?  17.  How  was  he  successful  in  warfare?  18.  In  dividing  the  Promised 
Land? 

SUBJECTS  FOR  WRITTEN  WORK  TO  BE  BROUGHT  TO  CLASS 

For  Younger  Pupils.    Tell  the  story  of  :— 
Ten  Cowards  and  Two  Brave  Men. 
A  Man  whom  God  buried. 
How  a  Multitude  Crossed  a  River. 
A  Strange  Siege  and  Strange  Conquest. 
How  One  Man's  Sin  brought  Trouble  to  a  Multitude. 

For  Older  Pupils. 

What  Moses  Accomplished. 

A  Majority  and  a  Minority  Report. 

Moses  and  Joshua  as  Leaders. 

An  Appreciation  of  Miriam;  Caleb;  Balaam;  Joshua.^. 


There  is  a  call  for  this  "Guide"  in  mission  fields.  If  you  wish  to  pass  on 
your  copy  for  further  usefulness,  please  write  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Price. 
See  "A  Word  to  Teachers,"  page  264. 

Printed  in  the  United  States  of  America.  o 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  TESTAMENT 
STUDY 

The  Analyzed  Bible.  VoL  1,  Introduclioii  to 
Genetas-Esther.    Morgan.     Net $1.00 

liying  Messages  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible. 
VoL  1,  Genesis  to  Esther.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan.     Net 1.00 

Old  Testament  Introduction.  John  Howard 
Raven.     Net 2.00 

The  Old  Testament  and  Its  Contents.  James 
Robertson.     Net 40 

COMMENTARIES 

Biblical  Illustrator.    Genesis,  Vol  1 . . . .  2. 00 

Genesis,  Vol.  2 2.00 

Leviticus  and  Numbers 2.00 

Deuteronomy 2.00 

Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth 2.00 

Mattihew  Henry's  a    Commentary   on   the 

Bible,  6  Vols.     Cloth,  net 8.00 

Half  Morocco.     Net 10.00 

Notes  on  the  Pentateuch.  C.  H.  Mcintosh, 
6  Vols.     Net 3.00 

Outline  Studies  in  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.    W.  G.  Moorehead 1. 50 

BIBLE  HISTORY 

BIBLE  HISTORY.  Alfred  Edersheims,  7 
Vols.     Net 5.00 

A  Syllabus  of  Old  Testament  Histoiy.  Ira 
M.  Price L50 

The  Stoiy  of  the  Christian  Centuries.  £.  G. 
Selden,  (postage  10c  extra),  net .50 

BIBLE  BIOGRAPHY 

Bible  Characters.    Alexander  Whyte   6  Vols. 

Each 1.25 

Old  Testament  Heroes.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
5  Vols.,  (postage  10c  extra),  each  net..     .50 

Abraham  Joseph  Moses 

Israel  Joshua 

Men  of  the  Bible.    J.  S.  Exell.     Each. . 

Abraham  by  W.  J.  Deane 

Isaac  and  Jacob  by  Canon  Rawlinson 

Joshua  by  W.  J.  Deane 

Moses  by  Canon  Rawlinson 
Life  and  Times  of  Joseph.    Tompkins . 


.75 


1.00 


OLD  TESTAMENT  PROBLEMS 
DISCUSSED 

The   Inspiration   and    Authority    of    Holy 

Scriptures.  J.  Monro  Gibson.  Net.  1.00 
Old  Testament  Types  and  Teachings.    H. 

W.  Smith 1.00 

The  Mosaic  Law  in  Common  life.     C.   B. 

McAfee.     Net 1.00 

The  Sanitary  Code  of  the  Pentateuch.    C. 

G.  K.  Gillespie 1.00 

The  Law  of  the  Offerings.  A.  Jukes..  .75 
The  Ten  Commandments.  Morgan.  Net 
50 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE 
MONUMENTS 

Fresh  Lights  from  the  Ancient  Monuments. 

A.  H.  Sayce $1.20 

Races  of  the  Old  Testament.    A.  H.  Sayce 
1.20 

The  Holy  Land  in  Geography.    T.  McCoun. 

Net 50 

Bible  Manners   and  Customs.  G.    Mackie. 

Net 75 

Egypt  and  Syria.    J.  W.  Dawson 1.20 

FROM  VARIOUS  VIEW-POINTS 

Bible  Difficulties.    F.  A.  Atkins 50 

Modem  Ideas  of  Evolution.    J.  W.  Dawson. 

1.50 

Bible  Criticism  and  the  Average  Man.    H. 

A.  Johnston.   (Postage  10c  extra) ,  net.  •     .  50 

Many    Infallible   Proofs.      A.    T.    Pierson. 

(Postage  10c  extra),  net 50 

The  Open  Secret.    H.  W.  Smith.     (Postage 

10c  extra),  net 50 

The  Land  of  Israel.  R.  L.  Stewart.  Net.  1.50 
Our  Grand  Old  Bible.  W.  Muir.  Net  1.25 
Palestine  Through  the  Eyes  of  a  Native.    £. 

Wad-El-V^Tard.     Net 1.00 

A  Journalist  in  the  Holy  Land.    A.  E.  Cop- 
ping.   Net 2.00 

BIBLE  STUDY  HELPS 

Concordance.    Cruden*8.     Cloth 1.00 

Half  Leather 1.50 

Pocket  Concordance.    Brown's.     Net..     .25 
Cyclopedic  Handbook  to  the  Bible.    Angus- 
Green.     Net 1.50 

All  About  the  Bible.  S.  CoUett.  Net.  1.00 
Treasuiy  of  Scripture  Knowledge.    R.   A. 

Torrey 2.00 

Bible  Study  by  Periods.      Henry  T.    Sell. 
Net 60 

HELPS  TO  INTEREST  CHILDREN 

Old  Testament  Stories  for  Little  Children. 

Laura  Ella  Cragin.     Net 1.25 

Kindergarten  Bible  Stories,  Old  Testamer 

Laura  Ella  Cragin.     Net 1.25 

Bible    Stories  To  Tell  ChUdren.     W.   D. 

Murray.     Net 1.00 

Tell  Me  a  True  Story.     Stewart.     Net.  1.25 
The  Door  in  the  Book.    C.  Barnard.     (Post- 
age 10c  extra),  net 50 

The  Stoiy  of  Joseph — ^The  Dreamer.     Edward 
LeighPeU.     Net 35 
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Latest  Aids  for  S.  S.  Work 


GENERAL 

Secrets  of  Sunday  School  Teaching 

By  Edward  Leigh  Pell,  D.  D.  12mo9  doth, 
net  $1  00. 
The  key-note  of  this  book  it  riven  by  the  author  in 
bis  Preface  where  he  aaya:  "I  have  tried  not  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  methods.  The  suprwms  need  of  the 
average  Sunday-school  teacher  is  not  a  method  of  work. 
t)ut  a  mcHvg  for  work.'*  The  author  himself  is  fired 
Wth  enthusiasm  for  teaching  Bible  truths  and  he  has 
Ifae  ability  to  impart  this  zeal.  While  he  puts  "motives" 
first,  he  does  not  ignore  "methods,**  but  presents  those 
which  modern  practice  have  proved  to  be  effective. 

The  Sunday  School  of  To-day 

By  William  Walter  Smith,  A.B.y  A.N. 

A  Compendium  of  Hints  for  Superintendents 

and  Pastors,  with  Suggestions  and  Plans  for 

Sunday  School  Architecture  by  C.  W.  Stough- 

ton,  A.  I.  A     Graphically  illustrated,  12mo, 

cloth,  net$1.2S. 

"A  veritable  mine  of  information  and  inspiration, 

portraying  ideals  and  achievements  in  Sunday-school 

organization,  grading,  teaching,  officering,  building, 

equipment  and  enlargement.**— ^/an^/ari/. 

The  School  of  the  Church 

Its  Pre-eminent  Place  and  Claim.     By  J.  M. 
Frost,  D.D.     12mo,  cloth,  net  $1.00. 
Dr.  Frost's  serious  and  careful  analysis  of  the  relation 
of  the  Sunday  School  to  the  Church,  with  the  responsi- 


bility of  the  one  to  the  other,  together  with  the  vast  and 
imperative  appeal  of  the  child  hosts,  will  give  this 
volume  E  most  important  place  among  Sunday-school 


literature. 


The  International  Lesson  System 

The  History  of  Its  Orig^  and  Development. 
By  Prof.  John  R.  Sampey.  D.D.  Illus- 
trated, 12mo,  cloth,  $1.2S. 

Lectures  delivered  before  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Louisville,  Ky.  They  trace  the  his- 
tory of  what  has  become  a  world  movement  for  uniform 
and  universal  Bible  study  among  Protestant  Sunday- 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  English  speaking  world. 

Practical  Pedagogy  in  the  Sunday  School 

By  A.  H.  McKiNNEY,  Ph.D.,  Former  Scc'y 
N.  Y.  State  S.  S.  Association.    12mo,  cloth, 
net  SOc. 
"The  principles  which  underlie  successful  teachingare 
taken  up  under  various  heads,  as  'Apperception,'  'Adap- 
tation,' etc.,  and  the  art  of  illustrating,  questioning,  etc. 
Many  things  which  teachers  instinctively  find  out  for 
themselves  are  here  supported  with  reasons,  and  every 
teacher  will  find  helpful  suggestions  which  are  new.*'— 
Watchman, 

How  to  Teach  a  Sunday  School  Lesson 

By  H.  £.  Carmack.     12mo,  cloth,  net  7Sc. 

New  ways,  new  methods,  new  plans  characterize  this 

new  work  which  reflects  the  spirit  of  our  progressive 

aee.    It  is  decidedly  fresh,  and  original  in  its  treatment 

of  the  subject  of  lesson  teaching. 


GENERAL 
The  Work  of  the  Sunday  School 

A  Manual  for  Teachers.    By  Ray  Clarkson 
Marker.     12mo,  cloth,  net  $1.00. 


Fresh,  original,  stimulating,  this  book  is  the  product 
of  research,  study  and  thought.  Because  of  its  inspira- 
tional character,  it  will  impart  a  new  impetus  to  Sun- 


dav  School  workers.  The  book  was  inspired  by  lectures 
delivered  by  Mr.  Harker  at  Summer  Assemblies  and 
Chantauquas. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
How  to  Conduct  a  Sunday  School 

By  Marion  Lawrance,  General  Secretary  of 

the  International  Sunday  School  Association. 

12mo,  cloth,  net$1.2S. 

"A  perfect  mine  of  hints  and  plans  from  the  most  ex- 
perienced  Sunday  School  leader  of  theday."-.S.  S.  Times. 

The  Working  Manual  of  a  Successful 

Sunday  School 

By  Marion  Lawrance.     Paper,  net  25c. ; 
cloth,  net  50c. 

Thirty  Years  at  the  Superintendent's 

Desk      Lessons  Learned  and  Noted. 
By  J.  R.  Pepper.     16mo,  boards,  net  25c. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "The  Modern  S.  S.  Su- 
perintendent." It  is  not  an  extended  treatise  but  a 
mulium  in  parvo  of  Inspirational  snggestions.  Every 
line  provokes  to  thought  and  action. 

The  Modem  Sunday  School  in 
Principle  and  Practice 

By  Henry  F.  Cope.    12mo,  cloth,  net  $1. 00. 

By  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association.  It  constitutes  an  invaluable  guide  for  the 
management  oi  the  Sundav  School  under  modern  con- 
ditions. Presents  the  results  of  the  newest  experiments 
both  with  primary,  adolescent  and  adult  grades. 

Sunday  School  Success 

By  Amos  R.   Wells.     12mo,   cloth,  gilt 
top,  $1.25. 

"The  author  writes  from  his  rich  fund  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  gained  by  personal  experience  in  practical 
Sunday  School  noit^—Evangeiical  Messenger, 

BEGINNERS 
Kindergarten  Bible  Stories 

Old  Testament.     By  LAxnui  Ella  Cragim. 

Illustrated,  12mo.  cloth,  net  $1. 25. 
"Altogether  it  is  the  best  book  of  Bible  stories  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time.    The  author's  ^ft  in  bringing 
out  the  lessons  of  the  stories  is  especially  noted.*'-- 
Christian  Observer* 
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Latest  Aids  for  S.  S.  Work 


BEGINNERS 
Bible  Lessons  for  litde  Baginners 

By  Margaret  J.  Cushman  Haven.    Vol.  I. 
Fifty-two  Lessons,  Comprising  the  first  year*s 
Course.     Cloth,  net  75  c. 
Vol.  n.     Fifty-two  Lessons,  Comprising  the 
second  year's  Course.     Cloth,  net  75c. 
Portfolios  of  SO  Suggested  Pictures  for  each 
volume.     Each,  net  50c. 
Packet  of  52  Reward  Tickets  for  each  vol- 
ume.    Eachy  net  12c. 

Picture  Work 

By  W.  L.  Hervey.     Pkper,  net  25c. 

PRIMARY 
Practical  Primary  Plans 

By  Israel  P.  Black.  Illustrated  with  dia- 
grams. Revised  and  enlarged.  16mo,  doth, 
net  $1.00. 

*'A11  the  material,  physical  and  spiritual  requiremfents 
for  successful  primary  te&ch\ng.**— Christian  Advocate, 

Three  Years  with  the  Children 

Or  three  times  fifty-two  five  minute  sermons. 
By  Amos  R.  Wells.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"Methods  for  all  sorts  of  blackboard  talks,  object 
lessons,  addresses,  etc."— Baptist  Union, 

Object  Lessons  for  Children 

Or,  Hooks  and  Eyes,  Truth  Linked  to  Sight. 
By  C.  H.  Tyndall,  Ph.D.  Illustrated, 
^M  Edition.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"For  busy  Sunday  School  workers  and  others.  We 
know  no  better  work  of  its  )LmA,"— Cumberland  Presby 
ierian. 

The  Shepherd  Psalm  for  Children 

By  Josephine  L.  Baldwin.  With  half-tone 
Frontispiece  and  13  Outline  Illustrations. 
16mo,  cloth,  35c. 

"Equally  adapted  to  teach  the  teachers  how  to  teach, 
to  teach  the  child  how  to  learn,  and  to  teach  what  ought 
to  be  learned."— CAw/«a«  Advocate, 

The  Lord's  Prayer  for  Chfldren 

By  Martha  K.  Lawson.     Illustrated,  12mo, 

cloth,  net  50c. 
"Miss  Lawson  is  a  specialist  in  the  science  of  child 
study.    The  book  is  invaluable  to  Primary  teachers 
and  leaders  of  Junior  classes."— iVl  Y,  Observer, 

JUNIOR  and  INTERMEDIATE 
After  the  Primary,  What? 

By  A.  H.  McKinney.  Cloth,  net  75c. 
*'A  manual  of  methods  for  the  Junior  department  of 
the  Bible  School,  and  all  those  who  instruct  children 
between  nine  and  twelve  years  of  age.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  eiven  the  author  and  his  excellent  work."— 
JieJigious  Telescope, 


JUNIOR  and  INTERMEDIATE 
How  to  Plan.a  Lesson 

And  Other  Talks  to  Sunday  School  Teach- 
ers.    By  Marianna    C.   Brown.      16mo, 
cloth,  net  50c. 
**The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  fresh  throughout  and 

along  lines  which  will  commend  themselves  to  teaLch' 

en.^^—CArisHan  Intellizencer, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  HINTS 
Experimental  Object  Lessons 

Bible  Truths  Simply  Taught.      By  Char- 
lotte £.  Gray.     12mo,  cloth,  net  75c. 
A  series  of  forty-five  object  lessons  for  children— sim- 
ple, inexpensive,  easily  arranged,  imprsssive. 

Object  Lessons  for  Junior  Woric 

By  Ella  N.  Wood.     16mo,  cloth,  50c. 
"It  is  just  the  book  for  which  workers  have  been  ask- 
ing.   A  child  cannot  remember  a  talk  or  a  sermon,  but 
he  vrill  remember  an  object  and  the  lessons  that  the  ob- 
ject taught."— C>4w/M«  Endeavor  World, 

Object  Sermons  in  Outline 

By  C.  H.  Tyndall,  Ph.  D.     With  an  In- 
troduction by  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D. 
Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
"Well  conceived  and  worked  out  with  great  inge- 
nuity."—ri&#  Independent, 

THE  BLACKBOARD 

Pencfl  Points  for  Preacher  and 
Teacher 

A  Second  Volume  of  Blackboard  and  Object 
Teaching:.  By  R.  F.  Y.  Pierce.  Illus- 
trated, cloth,  net  $1.25. 

"A  useful  volume  by  the  recognized  exponent  of  the 
art  of  conveying  Scripture  truth  by  means  of  black- 
board sketches  and  object  lessons.''—  Westminster, 

Pictured  Truth 

A  Handbook  of  Blackboard  and  Object 
Teachinjg:.  By  R.  F  Y.  Pierce.  With 
Illustrations  by  the  author.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

**The  blackboard  in  the  Sunday  School  may  be  en- 
riched readily  in  its  diversified  Sunday  use  by  the  study 
of  such  a  hoo\i,**—Con£reffationalist, 

Chalk 

WhatWeCanDoWithlt.  Practical  Work 
with  Chalk  and  Blackboard.  By  Mrs.  Ella 
N.  Wood.     Illustrated,  net  75c* 

*'Mrs.  Wood  helps  evervone.  in  this  book,  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  eoucation  of  children,  to  make 
an  ally  of  the  blackboard."— C.^.  World, 

ChOdren's  Meetings 

And  How  to  Conduct  Them.  By  Lucy  J. 
Rider  and  Nellie  M.  Carman.  With  Les- 
sons, Outlines,  Diagrams,  Music,  etc.  Intro- 
duction by  feshop  Vincent.  Cloth,  net 
$1.00;  paper,  net  50c. 
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Latest  Aids  for  S.  S.  Work 


CHILD  STUDY 

The  Natural  Way  in  Moral  Training 

By   Patterson   Du   Bou.     3rd   Edition. 

Net  $1.25. 
"We  do  Dot  know  any  book  in  which  the  aveniffe 
reader  can  find  a  clearer  setting  forth  of  the  new  imj- 
choXozj  ^^—Contrfgationalist, 

The  Teacher  and  the  Child 

By   H.    Thiselton   Mark.    With    Intro- 
duction by  Patterson  Du  Bots.    12mOy  cloth, 
net  75c. 
"Mr.  Mark's  way  of  getting  at  andjpresentlngtmth  to 
the  inexpert  is  most   dellghtfnl.    His  examples  are 


His  spirit  it  devoted  and 


pertinent  and  illuminating, 
reverent."— 5flm^ajr  School  Times, 

The  Child  for  Christ 

A  Manual  for  Parents,  Piuton  and  Sunday 
School  Workers.  By  A.  H.  McKinney, 
Ph.D.  Introduction  by  A.  F.  Schauffler, 
Ph.D.     Cloth,  net  50c. 

'*How  to  adopt  the  knowledge  of  the  adult  to  the 
receptivity  of  the  child  is  what  many  parents  and  teach* 
era  desire  to  know.  They  will  find  enlightenment  here 
from  one  of  experience  and  iii%\zhi. "^Outlook, 

Our  Children  for  Christ 

By  DoREMUS  ScuDDER.     A  Series  of  Cate- 
chetical Lessons  on  the  Religion  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     A  nemj^  improved  edition^  en- 
tirely re-iuritten.     Net  15c. 
"The  scheme  haa  been  tried  with  success  and  baa  met 
the  commendation  of  persons  of  widely  differing  views 
and  modea  of  thought.    It  ia  aimple,  Scriptural  and 
complete."— iV.  Y.  Observtr. 

CHILDREN  STORIES 

Tdl  Me  a  True  Story 

By  Mary  Stewart.  Tales  of  Bible  Heroes 
for  the  Children  of  To-da> .  Introduction  by 
A.  F.  Schauffler.  Illustrated,  cloth,  net  $1.25 

A  new  volume  of  "Bible  Stories  for  the  Children's 
Hour,"  which  comes  at  once  into  deserved  popularity. 
Henry  van  Dyke  savs:  "It  brines  the  meaning  of 
Christianity  to  the  children's  level. ' 

Children's  Story-Sermons 

By  Hugh  T.  Kerr.  12mo,  cloth,  net  $1.00. 
The  author's  success  in  holding  the  attention  of  the 
young  people  of  his  own  congregation  with  these  inter- 
eating  stories  so  replete  with  forceful  moral  teaching, 
calls  lor  their  being  giren  to  awider  public.  Suggestive 
as  they  are  to  other  preachers,  they  will  be  found 
equally  useful  for  reading  to  children  in  the  home  circle. 

Litttle  Ten-Minutes 

By  Frank  T.  Bayley.    Talks  of  a  Pkstor 
to  His  Children.     12mo,  cloth,  net  $1.00. 
Using  historical  facts,  studies  in  nature  and  other 

Eractical  themes.    Dr.  Bayley  has  been  exceptionally 
appy  in  emphasizing  the  important  truth  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  these  most  effective  in  the  minds  of  children. 


Talks  to  Children 

By  T,  T.  Eaton,  D.D.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  $1.00. 

"They  reproduce  Scripture  History  in  the  terms  of 
modern  life,  and  give  it  both  a  vivid  setting  before  the 
youthful  imagination  and  a  firm  grip  on  the  youthful 
conscitDce,"—/ndepeHdent, 

The  Fascinated  Chfld 

A  Quest  for  the  Child  Spirit  and  Talks  unth 
Boys  and  Girls.  By  Basil  Mathews,  M.  A. 
12ino,  cloth,  net  $1.00. 

A  book  for  the  parent,  teacher  and  minister.  Part  I, 
Wonder  and  the  Hero,  or  the  Quest  for  the  Child  Spirit. 
In  Part  II,  Talks  With  the  Children.  Part  UI,  Primary 
Talks. 


TheKbleZoo 

Talks  to  Children  about  the  Biids^  Beasts 
and  Insects  of  the  Bible.  By  Albert  C. 
MacKinnon,  M.A.   12mo,  cloth,  net  $1.00. 

The  author  save  in  his  foreword.  "Come  with  me,  chil- 
dren, for  a  atroll  through  the  zoological  gardens  of  the 

Scripture As  we  take  our  walk  through  these  Bible 

grounds  I  want  you  to  listen  to  all  the  sermons  preached 
to  us  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  zoo."  "The  "Zoo" 
contains  "the  Bird  House,"  "the  Insect  House"  "the 
Lion  House"  and  "the  Outside  Paddock." 

The  Hero  of  Heroes 

A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young.    By  Robert 
F.  HoRTON,  D.D.    Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth, 
net$1.2S. 
Dr.  Horton*s  Life  of  Christ  for  children  Is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  other  lives  of  Jesus  for  young  folks.    The  dis- 
tinguished author's  name  is  a  guarantee  that  the  story 
is  charmingly  told  in  a  scholarly  way.    The  child  mind 
will  be  captivated  by  the  sweet,  simple  language. 

PELL'S  BIBLE  STORIES 

Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  each,  net  35c. 

The  Story  of  Jesus  for  Litde  People 

By  Edward  Leigh  Pell. 

The  author  presents  the  character  of  Him  who  said. 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,"  in  phrases  of 
purity,  sweetness  and  simplicity.  A  very  direct  appeal 
is  made  to  the  child  soul.  The  purpose  is  to  gently, 
winningly  draw  the  child  toward  the  divine  lover  of  his 
kind.  The  book  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  lives  of 
Christ  for  children. 

The  Story  of  Joseph— The  Dreamer 

By  Edward  Leigh  Pell. 
The  man  who  led  his  people  out  of  bondage  Uvea  in  a 
very  real  way  in  this  little  story  of  his  life.  Told  in  the 
simplest  language  for  children  and  in  a  supposedly  auto- 
biographical form  it  presents  an  entirely  new  method  of 
treating  a  Bible  story. 

The  Story  of  David-The  Idol  of  the  People 

By  Edward  Leigh  Pell. 
Like  the  *'Story  of  Joseph"  this  life  of  the  Psalmist  is 
cast  in  an  autobiographical  form  and  written  in  lan- 
guage that  the  child  can  readily  grasp.  The  form  of 
presentation  is  unique  and  will  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  teachers  and  parents. 
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LATEST  WORKS  ON  MISSIONS 


Human  Progress  Through  Missions 

L.  Barton,  P.P. 


Bf  Ftrrign  8se*j  t/Amtr,  B^mnl  tnd  mutlur  •$  "Ths MisH*maiy  mtd  His  Crititt,* 
A  notable  addition  to  the  apologetics  of  Missions  and  will  carry  a  message 
of  conviction  to  many  a  reader  wtio  many  not  be  fully  persuaded  of  the 
value  and  necessity  of  Christian  woric  in  foreign  lands.    Nel  SOc 

A  Half  Century  Among  the  Siamese  and 

fk*  \  mg%       ABAiilol»o8rapliyefDaiiirlMcGihru3r,D.D. 
me  LAO      Wilb  an  iBtoduelkm  by  Aftfani  J.  Blown.  O.D. 

Paniel  McGilTfy,  P  J>, 

"There  Is  no  more  fascinating  story  In  fiction,  or  in  that  truth  which  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  It  is  a  book  of  adventure  and  human  i^nterest  and  a 
notable  contribution  to  American  foreign  missionary  literature.— /V»r^>/«r' 
tan  Banner,   IDwbiiled.  net  $2.00. 

A  Modem  Pioneer  in  Korea  nJSl'cjSSier 

William  Effiot  Griffit,  P.D^L.H.P. 

This  life  is  another  stirring  chapter  in  the  record  of  modem  missionary 
heroism.  It  Is  a  book  that  will  win  Interest  in  missionary  effort  and  inspire 
the  younger  generation  with  a  desire  to  emulate  Appenzeller's  example. 
muglaled.ael{lJ5. 

Character-Buflding  in  China  jIS^B^Sg;;! 

Robert  McCheyne  Mat— r 

"Gives  a  vivid,  many-sided  picture  of  missionary  work.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
answer  to  such  questions  as.  How  is  missionary  life  practically  lived  ?  and. 
How  do  missionaries  make  educational  and  evangelistic  work  tell  most 
effectively  for  conversion  and  building  up  of  Christian  character  ?" 

—Preskyt4rian  Advance.    IJhiUfateid,  ael  $1 .00. 

Christian  and  Mohammedan  ^%a^;^' 

Gaorge  F,  Herrick,  D.P, 

FIfy  Ytmrs  MUtitnmry  *f  th»  Amtriean  Btard  in  Turkif 
"Dr.  Herrick  has  given  his  life  to  missionary  work  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Opinions  from  leading  missionaries  to  Mohammedans.  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  been  brought  together  In  the  book  for  the  elucidation  of 
essential  points  of  the  problem  and  form  an  immensely  practical  feature  of 
the  discussion."— ^#itr)'  Oiis  Lhwigkt,  LL,  D,    ISnilraltd,  net  $1 .25. 

FetUh  Folk  of  West  Africa 

Robert  H.  Milligan 

The  author  of  THE  JUNGLE  FOLK  OF  AFRICA  has  written  another 
book  on  the  dark  continent  which  Is  every  bit  as  interesting  as  the  first. 
In  some  respects  it  is  more  important  than  THE  JUNGLE  FOLK,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  "mind"  of  the  native  more  than  with  his  sunerficial  ap- 
pearance and  his  environment.    fflinliatedL  l2mo,  doth,  net  $1.50. 

am]  Other 
EwtlndUnUyflt 
Angtica  Abbott 

The  author  has  vividly  portrayed  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Christ  enters 
the  Hindu  heart.  "Just  the  book  to  read  in  the  auxiliary  society  or  to 
bring  into  the  reading  c\vib,**^Mission  Study,  Dluilniled,  l2mo,  dodw 
net  75c 

CHILDREN'S  MISSIONARY  SERIES 

Cloth,  decorated,  each,  net  60c 
Chadren  of  Persia  Mrg,  Napiar  Malcohn 

Chfldren  of  Borneo  Edwin  H.  Gomaa 

EARLIER  ISSUES 
''Children  of  Africa."  Baird  '  'Children  of  Arabia."  Young 

''Children  of  China."  Brown  "Children  of  India,"  Kelman 

,  Children  of  Japan."  Kelman  "Children  of  Ceylon,"  Moscrop 

Children  of  Jamaica.  "Maclean  "Children  of  Egypt."  Crowther 

dolh,  decoialed,  each,  ael  60c 


The  Stolen  Bridegroom 


HOME  MISSIONS 

Jamaa  F.  Lora,  D  J>, 

Au,  Car.  Ste,  Htn$  Mhtlm  Bamrd 
8mth&m  Baftijt  CanvsntUm 

TheMission  of  Our 
Nation 

"Doctor  Love  shows  himself  at 
once  a  historian  and  a  prophet  as 
he  opens  the  book  of  the  past  and 
points  out  its  suggestton  for  the 
future.  While  he  shows  deariy 
that  Christians  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  whole  worid.  he  also 
shows  that  every  American  patriot 
Is  under  a  missionary  obligation 
to  the  world.  Interesting  Jllumi- 
nating  and  Inspiring."— i?a//ir/ 
Teacher.    12mo,  doth,  net  $1.00. 

Lamual  C.  Bamat,  DJ>. 

Elemental  Forces 
in  Home  Missions 

As  the  author  of  that  popular 
missionary  text-book."TwoThous- 
and  Years  of  Missions  Before 
Carey."  and  as  the  long  time  Sec- 
retary of  one  of  the  largest  Home 
Missionary  organizations  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Barnes  commands 
a  hearing  from  the  religious  world. 
Some  of  the  most  important  Issues 
connected  with  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianizing America  are  presented 
with  a  breadth  and  a  clearness. 
l2mo,  dolh,  net  73c 

Bnica  Kinnay,  D.D> 

Mormonism: 
The  Islam  of  America 

Ham*  Mhshn  Studjr  Caun» 
The  author  was  for  many  years 
Superintendent  of  Baptist  Home 
Missions  in  Utah.  It  contains 
not  only  the  history  of  the  Mor- 
mons and  their  sacred  book  but  a 
study  of  their  organization  and 
methods,  including  a  history  of 
pol}  gamy  as  counselled  and  prac- 
ticed by  them,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  endowment  house,  articles  of 
faith,  misslnos;  together  with  the 
results  of  the  Mormon  faith  in 
character  and  life.  IBailraled, 
l2mo,  dolh,  ael  50c;  paper,  net  30c 

Jolin  R«  Hanry 

Some  Immigrant 
Neighbors 

Th»  Eam»  MisiUn  Junhr  Ttxt  B—h 
The  author  is  the  pastor  of  "The 
Church  of  All  Nattons"  In  New 
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